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MB. GLADSTONB ANp THE CIVILIZED WOBLD. 

To those abroad who have made the Irish Question a*study of 
theirs for years past it is wholly a mystery how Mr. Gladstone can 
go on complacently, week after week^ repeating references to other 
countries, the erroneousness of which has been demonstrated a thou- 
sand times. Ever since he suddenly — oyer night, so to say — swerved 
round from the standpoint he had occupied during a long lifetime, 
he has been fond of making allusions to the “ civilized world, by 
way of trying to diminish the effect of an overwhelming defeat^at 
home. Of the severe criticisms directed against him by a mass of 
organs of Liberalism and Badicalism on the Continent^ he has taken 
no heed whatever throughout these last three years. This is all the 
more to be W9ndered at as he is known to he wel] Acquainted with 
the chief languages of civilized Europe. • ^ I • 

Over and over again, Mr. Gladstone and those who take*tbeir cue 
from him, have quoted, Sweden-Norway, Denmark-Iceland, Russia- 
Finland, Austria-Hungary, the Swiss Confederacy, the German 
Empire, and ^he United States of America*?^ models of '^Home 
Itulo institutions, and as prototypes for the correct rclatiofls between 
England and Ireland. During* his recent tour fc? the West, thesjcu 
would-be parallels were again ^h*e "burden ol the song and of the 
magic melody with^-v^ihich a crowd of conQding liberals arc to bo 
charmed away into the •Pamellite hill, there to be held captive • 
for ever and aye. Now, with all due deference* to the eminsnt 
state^an who has described himself as an ‘‘ old parliamentafy hand,’* • 
the ^ndet truly is that, in presencqof the frequent exposition of^ 
thePutter inapplicability of his alleged analogies, he glhould still — to 
remain within the rhetorical figure — harp upon the same thenfe. 
He never wearies of bringing those so-called illustrations before 
popular audiences which cannot criticise, and which implicitly 
trust, hiibremarks about foreign countries whose co\iditions of race , 
and of language, a^d whose political ground-laws, ife is supposed to 
be well acquainted with. Yet h(ire we are driven to put at once the 
plain question : Does he not know, or does fie purposely avoid meu- 
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tiouing, certam {acste of' paramount importance tfliioli destroy hie 
laradlels at the yerj root ? 


|md '^e Irish speak and 'nrite'^e Same tongue. 
With the e^ption of a ginall cenuiant of pebple^in the sister isle, 
who Still use Gaelic, there^is uniformity of languflge on both 
sides of St. George’^ Channel. Has Mr. Gladstoite ever given a 
single hint to his audi^ces that things are altogether different in 
this respect !■ Sweden-Horway^ in Beihnark^celaDd, in Russia- 
Finland, in Austria-Hungary, and in the Swiss Republic P He has 
not! 

♦ 

Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Icelanders, all belong, no* doubt, to 
tbe same Teutonic stock of which Germans, Dutchmen, and Englisli- 
men also? form part. But behveen Swedes and Norwegians, between 
Danes and Icelanders, there is still such difference of language that, 
they do not undeniand each other — even as Russians, Poles, Serbs, 
Bulgars, Croats, Czechs, and other populations, though of kindred 
SlaVj blood and tongue, cannot converse together. The Swedes speak 
Swedish. The Norwegians, owing to their former long connection 
with Denmark, have adopted Danish as their literary and everyday 
language, ^though, in some remote parts of the country, the Norwe- 
gian peasantry here and there yet cling to a survival of the old Norse 
tongue, whic^ is ^till that of the Icelanders of to-day. Swedish 
and Danish are as distinct from each other as Danish is from Ger- 
man, With siiclj. variety of speech in SAveden on the one hand, in 
Norwuyio^ the«othcr, how does the parallel with England-Ireland 
hold good ? 

Again, why should the fact of Denmark and Iceland using dif- 
ferent languages -be so carefully ignored? The people of the Island 
of Ice and Fire taye* preserved with remarkable purity the ancient 
tongue kf which that common litoary treasure of all Germanic 
Rations, the Ed(tef was written. ^ On their part, the Danes possess a 
language which in a measure staiids nearer to Low German dialects 
than to Old Norsp. Daqes and Icelanders do^ ^ot understand eacli 
^ other. Is that the case with Englishmen^and Irishmen P 

<rhen as regards Rftssia-Finland. The Russian language is a 
♦.Slav one! That ol the Finns — or Suomalainen, as they call them- 
^ solves — who in blood are related to Magyars and Turks, beloi^s to 
the Turanian group. ^Ej;issians and Finns, as a people, d6 not under- 
sftind each other, lie same with regard to Austria-Hungary. The 
language of the majority of the people and the ofi&cial language 
in Austria is German. The languagg of th^ politically prevalent 
. nationalitj’’ in Hungary is Magyar, a Turanian idiom whiebias root- 
affinity ewith^l'firkish, and even to some extent w^ith Chinese. IIoav 
can parallels be drawn between England-Ireland, the people of both 
of which use, the same tongue, and populations of radically different 
language, which historically and politically have always stood apart 
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from each other, which therefore we odIj connected by a com- 
mon dynasty?^ ^ • ' . ' ; < ^ ^ * 

In the SjjrisQ |p<^^eracy, too, there is. a variety of tqpigi^r Two- 
thirds of Gerjnag; The rwiaiifder nse lfrench, 

Itiian, / W three dau^terJangnages of Latin. 

German,' :yren^J[, and Italian are legjilly t^jo ofl&cial languages. 
Every law hae to be published simultaneously in these three hflguages. 

In the House qf Deputies -and in t]ie senatoflal representation of tlie 
cautqps, every memKer is free to use his own native tongqp. Is that 
a state of things which affords^a fit parallel for this country P 

It is Remarkable that the fact of the populations of Swedeii- 
Norway, Denmark-Iceland, llussia-Finland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Switzerland standing practically in the relation of foreigners to- 
wards each other as regards language, should never be alluded to 
by those who hold up the countries in question as enticing Home 
Rule examples. Educated men of thb civilized world on the Con- 
tinent are surprised at such systematic suppression of a most charac- 
teristic feature, which at once tells powerfully against the analogy 
between these countries and England-Ireland. They are not less 
surprised at the strange disregard of historical facts, amd oven^of 
contemporary politics, which the authors and reiterators of those 
misleading parallels have shown ever since the .campaign for the 
disintegration of the United Kingdom began. 

England and Ireland have been politically coni»ctcd for seven 
hundred years. The natural historical course has bepn, th*e bringing 
about of an ever-increasing similarity in language and “ip institur 
tions. The rapidity of modWn means of communication has made 
this an additional necessity. In the words of ^Richard Cobdpn, 
sjioken so far back fts 1848, in regard to Ireland: — ‘‘That country 
will soon be brought within a short day’s journey of Loj^don, and 
need not be treated in any respect in future bpt as a province.’^ 
Cobden, like Bright, was a Unicwiist in the same way that aJJ 
Liberals and Radicals, wilh the exception of three or four men in 
the House of Oonftnons, .were down to 1886. Cobden would not^ 
undo, but complete, the grand work of the Legislative Union. ^ 

Now, how do matters stand historically with Sweden and or way 
Thosef two countries, differing in speech, have only been under Ihc 
sanjcf sovereign since 1814 ; and this Itate of things, originally forced 
upon Norway during the Napoleonic wars, waS only finally accepted 
by the Norwegians after they had risen with arms in hand for th(' • 
i;f'conqucst of their self-government. In olden times — cjvcry 
lad from a German *gramijSar-school could explain — ^Norway had ^ 
ber own, kings. tLafcr on, with the exception oi ibe short-lived 
Union of Kalmar, she was joined to Denmark under^ a constitution 
of licr own. /When, in the early part oi this century, she was 
handed over to Sweden by the Allies, there were first some battles ^ 
. M 2 • 
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between the Danes and the Swedes on that account, and then, also, a 
short armed Resistance oh the part of the ][forwegians. In the com- 
promise iSftorwards effected, Sweden and Norway remained countri(?s 
practically ind^endent of each other, only kept together by. the 
golden link of the Crofm.” * • c 

Anyone following the gfesent course of events, in Scandinavian 
quarters knows ..that the tendency in Norway, since this so-called, 
but erroneonsly so-called, Hoipe Rule arrangement,*’ is rather in 
favour of breaking away still further from th'e union with S\y^edcii, 
slight though that union is. J?or Norway, as Mr. Gladstone ought 
to know, is not attached to Sweden under a Home Rule arrange- 
menl, nor even under the still looser federal system. The kingdom 
of Norway is a free, iudependenf^ indivisible, and inalienable State, 
united with Sweden under a single king.” So the gi'ound-law 
says. The King resides alternately in the two different capitals. 
The two countries stand towards each other in a relation which U 
scarcely other than a personal union ” throilgh the same monarch. 
The Legislatures of Swedcii and Norway are independent of each 
'other. The two nations have separate armies and navies. 

Is that jvhat Mr. (Jladstone aims at for England and Ireland? 

*’An English newspaper scarcely ever touches upon the political 
struggles of thq various Scandinavian nations. To the reading 
pubhc in Ge’i’raany these struggles arc continually explained through 
special corresjH'ndonts.^ ‘‘The largest and most liberal autonomy” — 
said 31?*. ' Gladsfone, at Launceston— “ has been conceded to the 
Norwe^aii people, and, singular to say, the effect is that that people, 
who npt only seemed to be two, but were two, seventy years ago, are 
rajpidly becoming one in heart and affection in the sense of common 
inteneslbs through the working, the almost ‘magical working, of 
that systejn which wd recommend,^^ (Loud cheers.) iJr. Gladstone's 
audiences may forgiven for being ignorant both of the political 
'System of Norway amk Sweden, aud^of the real state of things there. 
The teacher himself, howcf/er, might be e*>cpected to know better. 
Docs Mr. Qlaflstone Kmlly recommenj the ‘system of Sweden- 

' Norway for thisL counti;^^ ? 

^tas 3tr. Gladstone never beard of those Norwegians who aim at yet 

* fuller independence than the system of mere personal union, vTlth its 

• “ almost magigal working,” cefnfers upon them ? Has he not'fegard 

the nine years’ biltm* conflict between the Norwegian Storthing, 
or House of Commons, and King Oscar II. — a conflict which was 
only settled for a time in 1884 by the appointment of Mr. Sverdrup 
as Minister-President at Christiania? Sweden has nearly five 
millions, Noa^'^y not quite two millions of inhabitants. On the 
streng^tB of his superior power as ruler of Sweden, Oscar II. was 
supposed to aim at domineering over the Norwegians, and setting 
aside their constitutional rights. This, at least, was their conten- 
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lion, and the king was often charged with aiming at personal 
gc)vernment as loaucli as (Jbarles Stuart did. The Selmcf Ministry, 
who supperfed .,the king, were put on their trial in Kprway, and 
(‘oriflemned as guilty of a violati5n t>f the Constitution. Even at 
the very moment wj^en Mr. Gladstona lauded the perfect harmony 
between I?orway*and Sweden to the skiedj a fresh conflict was,raging 
there. Such was the tension that the monarch went in person to 
Christiania f6r*the purpose of coftsultation. Makiifg use of the 
threefold division of parties, he resolved upon* compelling the 
appointment of a Cabinet which upheld his own views. Whilst 
the Eadicals were ready accept a compromise with the defeated 
Jjiberal Ministry, so as not to let the Government fall into the hands 
of the Conservatives, the king is said to have roundly declafed that 
a man like Rector Steen, a firm Liberal, was for him “quite 
impossible.'^ Finally, the king brought about the nomination of a 
moderate Conservative.Ministry, with Mr. Stang at its head. 

Great has been the rage of the advanced Liberals at this right 
I’oyally enforced solution. Bjdrnstierno Bjbrnson, the eminent poet* 
and jiopular leader, writes : — “ If a man like Steen, who Jjas not his 
equal in Norway as regards intelligence, capability for work, arSL 
progressive sentiment, is ‘ quite impossible ^ for all times to come,, 
simply because the king dislikes him, then the king* himself hecomes 
impossible for us ; for his words imply a breach of ojir treaty with 
the royal power.’’ Even as Sverdrup had*beon the nnui.of the 
situation five years ago, so — Mr. Bjornsofi continues — Ml political life 
in Norway will henceforth be bound up wdth the name of Steen. At* 
a mass-meeting of several thousands on July 14, when the centenary 
of the taking of th^j Bastille was celebrate^, Mr. .Bjornson^ as 
chief speaker, ^attacked the king in no measured terms, amidst 
thundering applause, “That Swodish-born king,” he exfflaimed, 
“assorts that we have no right to influence tjie composition of hio - 
Cabinet. If that is his opinion, then the of having a Swedo^ 

for our monarch andrfirmy-leader is great indeed. Our demand will 
lienceforth be : ' Either tie fullest self-government, the fullest • 
ecpiality with Sweden, or the Compact will be dissolved I Wo holTl 
our betyitiful laud to be much too gbod to become Swedish. You • 
iiion, ijfto whose faces I am looking, have certainly not ^ the appear- * 
^ aji(^e*of Swedes ! I pr’oposc to you ; ‘ Norway for the ^Torwegians ! ’ 
(Nine times * hurrah ! ” 

“ These last occurrences,” says a report, “have not only diminished 
the number of the friends of« the Compact with Sweden, but have 
once more snade the^fier^je flame of a national hatred fla je up, which * 
among races so nearly akin has the appearance of madncs.f.”* In 
presence of such events, Mr^ Gladstone must ^excuse us'for consider- 
ing him not a very safe guide in Swedish and Norwegian affairs. 

For either he knows these facts, and then his reference to th^ 

. « 
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uiagioal woricing.^* of jEhe ^ion of iri the iTortli is a strange 
one indeei; Ibsp he Jknow them, aid , ii that case he speaks 

without IbocA oi4,a Wy grave subjec^^^ , . ' ' / . 

Ijooking''at the differences ifi. hfctory, b lan^ge^ oo^ 
one understand that Nojpway, which is aljind pf *Scmdinavian 
Switzerland, should Be bent* upon converting her lobse juHofioh with 
the Swedish Cr6wn into an even looser one, so that ho political 
link whatever should remain, dnd at most the naW of the same 
monarch should se^c as a common figurehead, whilst even the flag 
Avould not show any trace of connection. But is that the proper 
example for England-Ircland ? The spokesmen of the Irish League 
who want to destroy the last link ’’ may think so. Englishmen will 
do welbto keep in memory the parallel with Sweden-Norway. 

Denmark-Iceland is another impossible comparison. Irrespective 
of the difference of language, it must not be forgotten that the 
Ultima Thuh is during a portion of the year far more effectively 
separated from all commuaication with the remainder of Europe 
»than the toio divum orhe Britanms was, in classic antiquity, 
supposed to be from the rest of the world. Nature, in autumn 
atid winter, draw's a prohibitory circle round Iceland. For this 
reason alone a separate legislature might easily suggest itself at. 
BeykjaVik. , 

There are some other circumstances worth noticing. From the 
ninth to ^the thirteenth century, Iceland had been an indopenclenl. 
Reptlbfic^ In*tbe thirteenth century she was joined to Norway, {iiicl 
•later on'to Denmark, by mere personal union, thus maintaining lier 
semi-indcpeiident status. Long and bitter have been the recent 
struggles of ^ thg Icelanders — a small peoplq of but 72,000 souls 
— for tlieir existence as a separate commonwealth, founded on 
different of history and of spoesh, I can t^tify to the strength 
of those feelings in years not Jong gone by, through what I then 
often learned from Icelaqjio friends. r 

This is very different, from what Mr, Gladstone asserted, during 

• his Whitsun campaign. At Launceston he said : — , 

^ You remember, perhaps, that the Duchy of Schleswig was separated from 

• Denmark, but the Duchy enjoyed no local institutions. It was the r^usal of 
Denmark to grant those local institutions which brought about the serration 

• of the Duchy from the kingdom, and this at the very time wh®ti Denmiyrk, a 
State territoriaUy insignificant, was holding in peaceful and orderly relations ♦ 
a distant country difficult tp hold by force, and only easy to hold by friend- 
ship, namely, the ibland of Iceland ; and the island of Iceland remain^ united 
to Denmark, for it was in the enjoyment of autononipus local institutions.” 

. All these statements could not possibly Ije more ihcorrect. It is 
a wplliknow^i^'fact that, during the recfcnt stniggles between the 
Icelanders and the Government at Copenhagen, the former w'ere 
often nicknamed “ Schlcswig-Holsteiners by their Danish anta- 
gonists — so little ''peaceful, orderly, and friendly '' were the relations 
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then. It 19 quite true that rince the self-government of the Ice- 
landic commiwty. h^ ])een more fi^y acknowledge^, matters have 
become better;. '' But I ask again : Btow is it pbesible to compare the 
geographically far-distant island of the Arctic CircJb, with its special 
history, itsiianoieiit AUthing,* its separafb language, and its infini- 
tesimal' population; to Ireland, whiclf Jhes atjbhe very gate of Eng- 
land, wliicn has been under her rule for seven huqdred years, which 
contains five juillions of. people, ^and whidh speaks^ nud writes the 
saiim language as the inhabitants of London, of Liverpool, of Man- 
chester, of Aberdeen and Glasgow do ? 

Let it not be 'forgotten, moreover, that so far from the compro- 
mise effected in 1871-?'4 between Denmark and Iceland having 
given absolute satisfaction, there is still a party at Eeykjavik which 
strikes out for even further independence. According to the arrange- 
ment at present existing, Iceland is not represented in the Danish 
Parliament, and pays no contribntioif to tlie budget of the kingdom; 
Nevertheless, there dre minor points on which bickerings arc angrily 
going on. So I learn from a well-known friend in Iceland, who, 
though otherwise an ardent patriot, himself stands now by the conlT- 
pact of 1871-74, and who thinks the party in question k pursuing a 
mistakenly extreme line. 

Enough has boon said to show how radicaHy inapplicable the 
analogy of Denmark-Iccland is to this country. But as Mr. Glad- 
stone always repeats it, he may be asked^whethep Ireland, in his 
present opinion, is not to bo represented in the iJnglish Parliament, 
and whether she is not to contribute to the budget of*t£:e United 
Kingdom ? For this is the obvious and inevitable meaning of the * 
Icelandic analogy. It Is generally said that the Bill of 1886 is dead. 
Sometimes, it is tmC, it is asserted that it is atill nlive. The parallels 
taken by Mr.^Gladstone from Sweden-Norway*and Denmsjrk-Iceland 
can only be interjJreted in the latter sense, “^'^hicli way is it ? ” ^ 
men of the civilised world abroad usk with a puzzled countenance.* 

As .to Schleswig, it is very stranger that Mr, Gladstone, of all 
men, should have Torgotjen the fact of that Gerihan Duchy having 
possessed a special legislature before 1863« It was not in the leasf, 
as he Alleges, the absence of ‘‘local institutions'' which brought 
abo^ the separation of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark. 
Bgtn these Duchies had parliament of their own* Often onoug^i 
the voice of German nationality and of constitutional grievance made 
itself heard in those local legislatures. • 

Were it necessary, I might give a personal recollect ion on that 
subject. During the worst Ttime of Danish oppression in the Duchies, 
before *1863, th« Memoranda confidentially sent ^ Englisli 
Foreign Office by the leaders of the Schleswig Parliament, Messrs. 
Hausen and Thomsen-Oldenswort, were transmitted by me to 
Lord John Russell; first through Mr. Dunlop, M.P., and then ^ 
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directly. These memoranda had to be smuggled out of the 
Duchies, owing to the severity of the Dani|;h authorities. As the 
leaders of tl^e. Schleswig Parliament could not dare to put their 
signatures to it, Hiad to vouch for Jhe authenticity of the documents 
to Lord John BusseU. * • * « 

Mr. Gladstone is, tl^erefor^j^in error when he*tell§ his audiences 
that Denmark logt Schleswig because she would not grant local 
institutions to ^ that Difchy. Schleswig had a parliament. The 
separation between the two countries, in 1863^ occurred on quite 
different grounds. The Schleswig-IIolsteincrs in their vast majority 
are Germans by race and speech. * On the strength of their ancient 
charter, they always maintained the indissoluble connection between 
t/lie two Duchies and their separate constitutional character from 
Denmark. During the three years’ war of 1848 — 50, when they rose 
with arms in their hands, they opposed the attempted incorporation 
of Schleswig with the Danish kingdom, but they still acknowledged 
the monarch at Copenhagen as their ‘‘ Duke.”*‘ In this sense the 
decrees of the provisional government of Schleswig-Holstein were 
f famed. 

It was a r,tate of things similar to that w’^hich formerly existed 
between Hanover and England. Now, when, in 1863, the last ruler 
of the mjilc line in Denmark died childless, a case arose similar to* 
the one which* occurred at the accession of Queen Victoria in regard 
to Hanover. Tke two ^iflcrciit coimtries, different in nationality, 
in spe^cl^ In con^stitution, and in law of succession, had to go their 
different w^ays, Tnis was the view of the Schloswig-IIolsteiners 
' themselves and of the German nation at large. Mr. Gladstone 
has^cvidently forgotten all this. 

Yet' tc had speciai cause to remember it* well. As late as 
1878, defending hiinself against the Fall Mall Gazette, which had 
said that, among , iJie party of Mr. Gladstone, d&tasto for national 
'"greatness had grown into a permanent sentiment and a matter of 
principle, Mr. Gladstone replied ; — 

“ I simply ask at what date it was that the Tr.bcral Administration of this 
country adopted the * pornjanent se^itimerit ’ and the ‘ matter of principle ’ 
whfeh haTo been their ruin ? . . . Not when, in 1863, they wished France to 
^oin in an Ultimatum to the German Powirs, and to defend Denmark w^h us 
against the intrigues wliich Germany was carrpng on, under the plea ^ the 
Duke of Augusteji burg’s title to tto Duchies ; and when they Wore tolot^by 
Louis Napoleon in leply fiiaT: that might he a great British interest, but that it 
had no significance for France,” ’ 

These remarkable words of Mr. Gladstone Have for years been 
often commented upon abroad, especially in that part of the civi- 
' lized world whiqh is called Germany — assuming ©that tha^^ country 
may Lafc a slight cbim to be included in tbis definition. It 
(J) Nineteenth Century oi September, 1878. 
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results from Mi^ Gladstone’s words that even sd late as 1878 he 
prided himself on havipg joined in an inyitation to the Man of 
])ecember to make war, in alliance with England, for the overthrow 
of the national rights of the German Dudiies, as- impressed in and 
out of theii^ parliaments, and ^as supported hy the whole German 
nation, which at that time still comprised our federal Austrian pro- 
vinces. What hecatombs of men woul(f have been slaughtered had 
the policy recymmended iy Mr. ^Gladstond prevailed, •considering 
that .Russia would, ho doubt, have joined in the fray* if France and 
England had drawn the sword ! 

Fortunately Louis Ilapoleon, foip reasons of his ovti, refused the 
offer, as Mr. Gladstone* states quite correctly. Fortunately for 
England, I will add ; for if there is one thing certain it is this, that 
the energy and the passions of the German nation were then roused 
to an extent W’hich would have made it a tough job for a world in 
arms to get that nation down, even •though our fatherland might 
have been deluged wKh blood. I am now for England against the 
world,” Mr. Gladstone recently said at Cardiff, not I hope in arms 
— though I believe England is fitter to meet that condition novf 
than she ever was ; but yet I am for England against Qxe >vorld if 
need be.” That sentiment might have found a practical application, 
on a considerably smaller scale, in the Afglian di^icmlty; but it did 
not. Happily for this country, Mr. Gladstone’s intcifded policy of 
18Gd was not brought to a test. I believe I can spiiak of this with 
some degree of knowledge, having been at the lime iir oontinual 
contact with a number of patriotic leaders in Germany, inland out of 
parliament, and wdlh popular associations there. , 

I5ut now' Mr. Gladstone, who formerly was ready to make war ugon 
Germany on accounif of the Duchies, declareji Denmark’s wrongftil 
refusal to gra^iit “ local institutions ” to SchlciAvig to havy been the 
cause of the separation of that/Duchy from the J)anish kingdom. 
He thus at one and the same tipi« unwittingly passes the severest 
judgment upon his own fo|*mer policy, and yet presents his trustful 
audiences with a vAblly grroncous account of thd question fought 
out between Germany and Denmark.^ • • 

At Launceston, Mr, Gladstone again repeated his parallel between 
Finlajnd and Ireland. “Finland,” he said, “ while Poland has been* 
sucJl^ trouble to Russia, has remain^ in perfect ai\^ absolute har-^^ 
mony^ with Russia ever since she was joined ta it under the arrange- 
ment in the Treaty at the end of the great war.” How often has 
this misleading comparison been exposed abroad ! The Poles, like 
the Finns, it need nof be salfl, are distinct, not only in ancient his- 
tory, but* also in tfac6 and language, from the li^us^ovites. Tlie 
merest tyro in regard to the history of oui* times know^s “th&t the 
kingdom of Poland, as constituted after the Napoleonic wars, pos- 
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sessed a parKamea^nd,^ gov^njiaeat of her,o?s:ji uiwipr the supremacy 
of th^ piar^ or ra^^ 

the xjeyplu^opby n of 1830, wMeh it A battles 

to put 'di^ order was res^red at Warsa,^^^ ^^: ' > , ^ 

Pfi;haps, I jieed not mention on whinh side my o^n sj^pathips arc 
in the JPblish questio^. I l^licve it would te ^6(Ji for European 
secfuiity/ peace, apd civilization if a dividing wall could be rebuilt, 
by means of titPolish Oolnmonweajth, against the baxjjaric ambition 
of Autocrats, who to this day rule as the successors, and in the spirit 
of* the Khans of tiie Goldon Horde. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone is not 
quite of the same view. It staifds on record that, ever since the 
latter part of the Crimean War, he has rather leaned towards the 
Eussian Government. But when now he puts Finland and Poland 
as contrasts before his hearers, in order to induce them to assent to 
the establishment of an Irish Legislature and an Executive formed 
of men of well-known separatist tendencies, it is but right he should 
be reminded that a similar state of things in the kingdom of Poland 
practically gave the weapons* into the hands of those who strove to 
recover complete independence. 

Let Englishmen, therefore, remember this reference by Mr. Glad- 
stone to Poland. The logic of politics is generally inexorable. 

But w^iat about,rinlaiid ? Anciently connected with Sweden, but 
differing in common popular speech both from the Swedes and the 
Eussians, the iusfiabitanlis of this principality have been under the 
dominion df the^Cfzar only during the last eighty years. Their old 
^andtag hds been restored scarcely more than twenty-five years ago. 
With this recent Finnish acquisition the Government at St. Peters- 
bu][g had a difficult game to play ; and only those acquainted with 
the intncacies of ttiat ^amc can understand both the nature of the 
temporary^eoncession made to the Finns, and the final Sim of Eussian 
autocracy. , ^ 

The fact is, Fiialand,*in consecfuence of her long connection with 
Sweden, had been fully slocustomed to Scandinavian culture; so 
much so that the Swedish language had gradually become the pre- 
vailing one, by nwans ofiimmigrant settlers along the coast districts of 
the principality. Now it was solely with the object of weaning the 
mass of the Finnish people from their Scandinavian sympathi^that 
the Government at St. Pctcrsb4rg, rather in a MacchiaveHian ^yit, 
allpwed Finnish nationality and literature to expand itself, and even 
to make war upon the Scandinavian element of civilization. The 
whole population of Finland is not more than 1,800,000. Th(3 
Eussian Empire at large has 104,000,000 ih&abitants. To have a 
' Landtag of tl»ii own, for the time being, pleaSes the Finns and does 
no hafm to the Czar, 

The Isle of Man (inhabitants : 63,000) not being within the United 
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Kingdom, has Itfl ^‘jahiwe of Ke^.*' The, Ohannol Id^ds (in- 
habitants;, ^iO60'Wii% in &e'saihe jpoaiSon, ’fiive^ 
represeht^bhl'i it doeisjnot mattei^ ih 'the le^ j^and no thinking 
person , deduce thefefroln an oagnmept for the harmlessness of 

Home Bailor Bepeal in Ireland, mth her 6,000,000 inhabitants, 
her loyal minority op1>osed to the dtssolution of the tinion, her 
Separatist Boman Catholic majority, hep traditions of* ’98, her 
“ Shan V&a Toght^” spiHt, and "the frequently exftressed hope of 
preftninent speakers of the League for the armed aid of foreign 
Powers. 

But to return to Finland. Might not Mr. Gladstone, when draw- 
ing his pidture of her “ perfect and absolute harmony with Russia, 
have said something of the fierce strife ever going on in tbat princi- 
pality between the two contending national parties of the “ Finno- 
manes ” and the “ Svecomanes ” — ^the upholders of an exclusive 
Finnish nationality ^and the champions of Swedish culture ? There 
is certainly no perfect and absolute haymony between them. 

Then as to the relations between Finland and Russia. From a 
leading man in Finland, whose name, for reasons easilj'^ imagined, I 
avoid mentidding, I have received an extensive commiinicatioa 4 ?nly 
a few weeks ago, the substance of which is as follows. He says : — 

• 

“ For the present, the fact of Finland forming part of the European East — 
you know what I mean ! — is as yet somewhat Jess injurious to our country 
than to the Baltic Provinces on the other side of the Finnish Ou^f, which in 
culture are akin tons. But there cannot be the least •‘doubly tlmt* our dear 
neighbour [Bussia] means to treat us, by-and-hy, in the same way as he has 
liogun treating the Baltic Provinces. For tho nonce, ho contents himself with 
fanning national disunion among us — a disunion which has arisen from 
disputes between diifirent sections of a populatioi^ whkih originally had* been 
educated on tfce lines of Swedish civilization. section in Finland holds 

the intelloctual communion with t^e West, that is, with Sweden, <p be the con- 
dition of the growth of real cultui«e; and, indeed, thisj^tellectual communion 
was formerly our protection against Jjoing overpowered by Russia, Tho othvv 
section seeks to use tho abowginaf Finnish riyso as a means of creating a sepa- 
rate and exclusive Rational culture. This latjier Nationalist party is fondled 
and pampered, just now, by tho Bussian Government for the solo purpose of 
driving out the x>hilo-Swedish clement. Wheiu this shall have been accom- 
plished, and the direct connection with the West, that is, with Scandina’?ia, is 
whuUy cut off, Bussia will have free elbow-room for her own aggressive 
Na^nalism." 

• / * • 

The writer, a man of great impartiality, and himself above all 
narrow national prejudices, strongly exjflpesses the deep paiii he feels ' 
at the/' extraordinary, hs^eful animosity within the dailj^ political 
atmosphere in Finland, which arises from three different nationalist 
currents, and wBich sadly hampers the progress cf iree, intellectual 
development. He further remarks : — " Altogether, ^weden is now in 
advance of us, aS regards civilization, by h^ a century. We drag 
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on our existence under the eurse 'of a retardation anO. of an oppres- 
sion, which hat^ bewinflicted upon us by BtRssia aince 1809.” That 
is a different description from Mr. Gladstone’s fancy 

The utter inapplicability of <iie tAu®trian-Hungari?ui parallel 
often drawn by Mr. Gladstone, has been exposed abrixad it innumer- 
able Articles, and the wonder again is that h6 should itill persist in 
using it. * On a postage-stamp from Austria proper we read in 
German : Kai^rlivh Konigliche Omterrcichibchc Pj>st ; ^ on* one from 
Hungary, the inscription is in Magyar. This difference of hin- 
guage seems to indicate rather a deep difference between the two 
countries. Formerly, Mr. Gladstone was inj;he habit of speaking of 
the Empire of Austria ” being “ held together by local autonomy ; ” 
and Hungary was to him simply the analogy for Ireland. At Laun- 
ceston, coming down somewhat from his previous assertions, he said : 
— “ Hungary was granted an autonomy much larger than Ireland 
now requires.” 

This is rather too short a treatment of the struggle of the Hun- 
garians for the recovery of their time-hallowed constitution and 
national independence. Why, Hungary and Austria have, all 
throjigh hist<ft:y, been entirely distinct countries, only Iffeld together, 
since the sixteenth century, by the same dynast but otherwdso 
standing apart J Austria proper, from olden limes down to 1866, was 
an integral part of Germany — first of the German Empire and 
then of the Gerfeijn Coiifederation. Hungary always was outside 
the Genr^an frontier, Iloing saved from the Turkish yoke by 
German arms, she acknowledged the^ ruling family in Austria as her 
monarch®. That, again, was a mere personal, not a political union. 
Hungary^ never was represented in the old German Reichstag, nor 
at the Diet of Frankfort, nor dn the German National ^A.ssembly of 
1848 — 49, in the restored Uundestag. To Germany she was ever 

a foreign coimtry. i ^ * 

Himgary prides herself on bcidg, next to England, one of the 
oldest parliamentary commoif^^ealths. Whilst Aqstria proper, before 
1 848, had no common legislature, Hungary hud. Having endeavoured 
in 1849 to shake off evefl the Habsburg dynasty, Hungary, being 
vanquished® with the aid of Russia, lost her old constitution for a^few 
years. She regained it through the successive defeats suffere^by 
TYancis Joseph on the battlefield. In 1867 Hungary* was nOt 
grg,nted an autonomy.*’ She rather resumed that which, with the 
" exceptioh of a few years of Icaction, subsequent upon an overthrown 
revolutioh, she had possessed for many himdreds,of years. 

^ Now, how is it possible, i*emembering all those differencesiof his- 
tory, of race, orf cpeech, of ancient political orgamsation, between 
Austria on the ope hand and Hungary on the other, to draw a com- 
parison with Ireland P 
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Count Beustyithe very author of the compact which has resulted in 
the restoration of Hi^garian national sedf-government, has done away 
with Mr. Gladstone's attempted analogy in a lette/couched in the 
njost merciless terms. Patriotip Qermans are not especially ena- 
moured of sthe. whilom Saxon, afterwards Austrian, Minister who 
was inclined to m&ke common cause with Fiance in 1870^ had she 
not been worsted in the very first battles. But^when Bdust criti- 
cised Mr. Gladstone’s impossibly, llungarian paral^l,* he said the 
simple truth and could be heard to advantage. 

There is another point worth remembering. Hungary is inhabited 
by a variety of races. JThc foui^ chief ones — Magyar, Slav, Ger- 
man, and Eouman — are as different from each other, in blood and 
language, as a Turk is from a Russian, or a Dutchman^ from an 
Italian. There have been the most violent contests between these 
populations at various times. Their hostility to each other, and 
their rival claims, deeply shook the* Magyar kingdom during the 
revolution of 1848—49, long before the appearance of the Cossack 
lances. Yet Hungary proper has never thought of dissolving her 
Legislative Union. 

To her Magyar patriots it is quite a sufficient tribulation that ^the 
adjoining territories of Transylvania (itself composed of a medley of 
races) and of Croatia are gifted with special diets. Hungary, in 
spite of her polyglot conditioji, has a single legislature. Municipal 
and county government iustituiions exist wthin h^l* borders in the 
fullest manner, but she has only one parliament. AccorcCifg.to Mr. 
Gladstone’s theory of nationalities, at least four different Parliaments 
and Executives ought to be set up between the Carpathians •and the 
Danube. * ' . ^ • 

Whilst Hungarj^ thus flatly contradicts Mr.* Gladstone’s views, 
every one follows at all her relations with Austri^j is aware 
lhat the compact or compromise — a very neccssa^*y compromise as it , 
was — has by no means worked -smoothly of late. Here, again, a 
tendency towards still greater independence, an unwillingness to 
make concessions for m<^t necessary common conccnis, has sharply 
defined itself on the Hungarian side. As»oue who has supposed 
the cause of Hungarian national autonomy since or before 1*848, I arn^ 
flurejj^ shall not be misunderstood in disapproving strongly of the 
riotous scones in and out of tEe parliament at Pesth, during* 
the debates on the Army Bill. * ^ 

The Magyars certainly know their -hereditary Slav enemy. ^ 
Their heart is in the cause of resistance to Russian aggi*essioli. They 
are fullj gained, therefore, to the alliance with Germany. Yet, ^ 
surrounded as thdy are by the ever-rising Muscovite and Panslavist 
flood, there have been men among them who would not hear of 
a law the sole purpose of which was to make Hungarian officers 
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suffioieDjily wil^ a l^guage in wh^cli tli|^ G9znmund must 

of of a pK>IyglDt ^m^ the 

of.Pesth offered 

of a Stots were fired, scuflBes toci -within the 

pr^dmi^ of ithe Xegisi^tive Had. Eijen the arnyal bf the Emperor- 
Eo^jg^df the King |imply^ Us he has to called^in Hungary — 
did ;^bt mend masters. The Liberal Premier, -M. Tisza, and his chief 
adherents, sfsaunch patrifits beyonjjl question, became, the objects of 
unmentionablo insults. They were attacked &s traitors to their 
country because diey declared themselves ready to make an abso- 
lutely necessary concession to German Austria in the interest of 
Hungary herself. Jokai, the eminent patriot and writer, was treated 
by his antagonists in Parliament as if ho were a bondsman of a 
foreign oppressor. 

Is this, then, a picture of “perfect and absolute harmony,^' of 
the “almost magical working of what Mr. Gladstone — very 
inaptly, it is true — describes as “ local autonomy ? The “ union 
of hearts ” was rather wanting there. Hungary, to be sure, has a 
lull right to her separate national existence. But when she is 
quoted in connection with w'hat Mr. Gladstone calls the “Irish 
Demand,^’ let it rather bo as a warning to England against 
certain ipevitablo^ consequences of the establishment of a separate 
parliament at* Dublin, 

Switzerland jjso is ^dd up as a Home Pule model for this 
countiy,^ Tn orjler to take this comi)arison at its proper value, wc 
ipust not forget that the Swiss Confederacy, 'which contains popula- 
tions with four different languages, grew up from the free compacit 
of ja number of sovereign cantons. Does the Wainple of Switzer- 
land, ‘tlien, apply to Great Britain and Ireland ? 

At first, only an exceedingly small portion of sovcr&gn privilege's 
was given up by each canton in favour of the Confederacy. The 
result, under the oldci* Constitution, as it still existed a little more 
than lorty years ago, was m state of extreme confusion. To use u 
favourite expressibn of Mf . Gladstone's, tKq varibUs Swiss cantons had 
a very largo “ allowau;:e of autonomies indeed. There was no 
fixed seatof government even for the Confederacy. The Tagsafzimg, 
"or common Legislature, presented a spectacle of deplorable {J^ntri- 
^lugal wrangling — the despair ‘of all sensible lovers of ilepiinljpaii 
progress. • ‘ ^ 

Einally, a treasonable League of Separatists arose — a priest-led 
ultramontane League, called tl^e Sonderbund, whose leaders weio 
countenanced by, or in conspiracy witht foreig*b Powers bent upon 
" destroying S^i^ independence. To this Ldkgue, arms and money 
came from abroad. 
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After rtpeated outbieak$' of waar^thB the 

Separatist- decreed, ' in 

majority jealojis^^eipe ’ih^yobnidjiB Ir any 

eacroach^ent ti^A their aoyereign^ght§. By force of arms the 
Sonderbimd* was then at last put down, by the Liberal and 
patriot* majority, " Thereupon a newaoonstitution was fraiued and 
proclaind^ Sjx 1848. It gave Switzerland greaiter unity, a more 
effective itiilitary ojganisktion, a popular system of ^ education^ and 
many otlij|r means and measures of progress, ^ 

The' extreme ^‘Home Hulc” system of confederated sovereign 
States had brought the A-ipiue Commonwealth to the very verge of 
disruption and possible extinction. Ever since that terrible danger 
has been overcome, there has been, during the last forty, years, a 
steadily increasing tendency towards a more effective Union. Con- 
sidering the historical process of the formation of the Hldgenossen- 
Hchaft out of originally independent states, as well as the physical 
configuration of the country and the ^existence of four languages 
there, we cannot wonder that local legislatures should continue in 
Switzerland even now. But the moral which her example really 
points is this, that the complicated circumstances which had 
brought about a loose federal system there, inevitably resulted in 
civil war, and that the constant endeavour of Switzprs now is to 
strengthen the ties of political unity. Mr. Gladstone would lead 
this country into the very same path at the end of j\'hich Switzerland 
had nearly gone over the precipice. I • 

When the present German Empire is quoted as a model both of 
Home Rule autonomy and of unity, u Liberal and patriotic German 
is apt to feel a degree of astonishi^ent. Does Mr. Gladstoi^e think 
it desirable Jp have a number of ruling princely families in the 
various parts of this country ? ^Ts it his idea that the parliamentary 
power of our Reichstag derives strength from the existence of a 
number of States’ legislatures? He suggests that Germany has, 
by an allowance of ^ autonomies, sought fhe exact ^mean between the 
centripetal and the centrifugal force. He even refers to Bavaria, in 
a triumphant sort of way, as to a country wlrich “ hits not surrendered 
all her parliamentary honours to Berlin.” What a strange reading 
of GjAnan history is this ! 

in ^ges*long gone by, our country was a united^ realm wdth an 
’elective ruler at its head, called the “ King oi the Germans.” Tien 
receiving an additional anointing at Rolne, he also took the title 
of Empeitor. His goyemm^nt was a restricted one as regards privi- 
leges. He had to rule in accordance with the resolutions al^d laws 
adopted by the Tffeichstag, There were no eepaiate ^sovereign 
djmasties then, but only removable officials of the Kingdom or Empire. 
Local self-government there was in towns, in counties, and in pro- 
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viooesf But unfdrtuuato Home 'Buie movement. 

Takiug.^vmfege of ^ fr^uent warlike <f6mpUcaticms abroad, the 
of variouB provmoes of Germany gradually set to 
wort to undermine national unity as represented' by the Iteich and 
th^ :Ka|ser ; thus setting up ^eparat5 States within the'^Empire, and 
•enlarging their owfi cir<5umscribed governors' ’privileges into 
sovereign and dj^nastic /claims. 

In the Thirty Years’ War these baneful pretensions came to a 
head. Is it necesearj’^ to mention the many internal struggle!, the 
treasonable princely alliances wjth foreign Powers, in which the 
Bavarian dukes and other princes were preminent P Everjr dynasty 
was bout upon its own Home Buie. The common Fatherland was 
forgotten, ill-used, broken to pieces. We had then the Seven* Years’ 
War, which made national union a mere figment. * At last, as a 
consequence of all this ‘^allowance of autonomies,” Germany, through 
disunion, fell a prey to Ifapoleon I. For yeajs there was a French 
garrison at Berlin, and IVivarians and other Germans had the 
signal “ honour ” of fighting in the ranks of the French army — first, 
against each other, and then abroad. 

«We have' liad to go through sanguinary wars of independence in 
1818 — 15; through a national revolution in 1848 — 49; through 
a fratricidal war* in 1800 — to use the word {lirudcrlcrieg) whicli 
Prince Bismarck himself has repeatedly employed of late; and 
again thrj^iigh war (ft unparalleled magnitude against a foreign 
Power which hjfd based its calculation upon our Home Bute divisions, 
before the present state of things £was reached. In the internal war 
of 1866 we lost ancient provinces of ours, which hud been part of our 
Empire and of our Confederacy, amounting in territory and popula- 
tion, "comparatively i^jcaking, to the whole of Ireland and Scotland, 
with a g«(bd bit of North England to boot. What an alluring example 
for Englishmen ^ 

Fortunately, German national sentiment, so strong already in 1818 
— 49, counteracts IhcinsuJJiciency of the conditionpf the present recon- 
stituted but territoriallv much diminish eA Emi^ire. The Bavarians 
themselves fought splendidly against France in 1870 — 71. Yet, in 
wthe beginning of the war, there had been a proposal of *‘^^rmcd 
neutrality,” made by a considerable party in the Chamber at Sfeinicb 
— a proposal mtiinly put down by an enthusiastic popular manifdfeta- 
ficfn before tlm House of Parliament. Those who recollect that 
significant occurrence will find Mr. Gladstone's reference to the 
parl^mentary honours ” of Bavaria rs^her curious reading. 

. Let us assume, under similar conditions — tljat is, if England were 
engag^jdin aiir&nendous war close to Home^ — a proposal of armed 
neutrality in an Irish parliament. Where would the popular mani- 
festation be found to put it down P 
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CivU waJE! iplSwitaerlaDd,. dli^T|:^i^^ in 

Americ«.?l;^^je?^ of 

mpre tp.bp'esteb- 

liAed tto wIlo 

once madp ^iDoos deelar^on concerzang Jeffemn Bavis, has 
spoeial;^:eapta. 4^ understand what the ^uch4auded JFedersdism of 
which hear how a great deal from spes^ers aad, writers of his 
party^ is apt to leaij to. * Ilavin^ failedT to see the*United States 
brol^n up into what, after 1860, was often jocosely^calledin England 
the BifihUnited States of America,^' he is ready to present this 
country with a constitution, or a series of constitutions, containing 
the germ of a similar danger. Could there be worse infatuation 
than that Ehgknd should accept such a scheme ! 

Of course the analogy between the geographically small United 
Kingdom, and the vast American Republic — which extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the northern Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, over an area nearly as large. as Europe, with the most 
different climates, and with populations of most varied descent, in> 
eluding four millions of negroes — is utterly untenable on the face of 
it. Out of originally separate and independent colonies^ the United 
Stales have risen by free combination. Immense tracts of terri- 
tory, inhabited by savage tribes, have had to be conquered, and 
they are not fully colonised even now. Even a Mormon commu- 
nity was set up in an oasis in the desert, Sfhut offffor a^^long time 
from contact with the outer world. To compare sucliPa couniry, such 
a Continent, with the United JKingdom, is surely to tax the 
patience of political students. * 

It is quite true that after the Union war, States’* legislatures were 
restored in thg Soutn, which in itself forms ah immensely vast "area. 
That section of the United States prided itself during and fiwen after 
the War, on the title of ‘Mhe solid South,” It -ifi-oposed to mark ^ 
itself off as such from thg Noith*. * Now, suppose this solid South 
were to ask for a single Parliament, witn.a separate Executive, in 
the same way as the Pariftllites ask it for Ireland, what American 
statesman would make the concession .P • * • 

The question was put by me, not long ago, in London, T:o one of « 
the ir4l(&t prominent American statesinen, who now occupies a high^ 
placRj in President Harrison’s Government, and yrho is fn favour of the 
Irish Demand.” Very significantly he avoided giving an answer. 
The fact is, a separate parliament and executive for the solid 
South ” would be tanti^moun^to a coming new attempt at disruption. 

To grant^uch a demand, would be treasem to the United States. 

Let pass on to some other forced and iillllp(9sslble 4 )a];allels 
drawn by Mr. Gladstone. At Launceston he said : — Vou remember 
the separation of Holland and Belgium'. That was not caused by 
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local B^lgim was govern^ from i^e Hagu 0 ; and local 

^70 saved Belgium for 

misreading of Itiatorieal Tlie 

znajttici^^Cxf the Belgians arc^Low dermjan in xnce and, sp 6 ec}>, 
lihe Batcl^, but Trere estranged from the laMer through 
c^lS^irfCs^e of religioui^; the J&utch being mainly Broteatants» the 
Flemings of Belgium Catholics. The Revolution of J 830 vraa, how- 
ever, chiefly ‘officered by the Literal Freach-sj^eating Wldloons of 
Belgium, who in their turn wore somewhat estranged from tho Fle- 
mings, and who hated Holland on the ground of a difference of race 
and language. Tho milihiry aid given by French Govomment — 

itself the recent issue of a revolution — finally helped in the total 
orerthro^v of Holland. It will bo seen at a glance that, in such a 
complicated state of affairs, l)utc-h concessions would have been of 
no avail. Mr. Gladstone very cautiously, therefore, says: — ” Local 
autonomy ivould poi>sihhj have saved Belgium for Holland.” 

But what have been the fruits of the separate constitution of tho 
B^lghin. kingdom? E%cr since its existence there have been the 
bitterest contests between the Liberal party and the Catholic party, 
asjvell as contests in matters of language ; the mass of the Flemings 
being oppressed, in this, by the Walloon minority. Of late ycar«- 
the struggle , about language has become most heated — so much so 
that r Union fatt la foue (the Belgian de\ice) scarce! seemed to be 
a reality. Gradually the Flemings ha-ve obtained some redress as 
rogards^the public use of tlieir speech ; but the internal struggle 
between two different races, not I 9 mention other contests, is by no 
means Dver. Any concession made by Ilollcind could not have altered 
this condition. The analogy of deeply-rent Belgium is, therefore, 
agaih a very unfortunYite illustTulion. ' 

Whatf shall we say of Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that the most 
terrible rovolutim ever known iil history — that of 1789-93 in 
Franco — was the result of the *• suppression of local insiikitions/’ 
and that, for the some reason, four forms of^ monarchy have since 
failed to assure her political stability ? ^ 

- As if England herseif, with all her previous local institutions, had 
^ not gone through a series of revolutions and counter-revolutions, or 
Fi*etendcrs’ attempts, during more than a hundred ycarlj from 
*'1040 to 174 >! The kings of France, no doubt, had •upset naany 
ancient privileges of communities. But of statutory “ parliaments 
there were plenty before 1789. Nay, the kingdom was mapped out 
into the ^‘Provinces of the Five Great Farming Estates,” llu' 
. Provinces reputed as Foreign Onos,’^ and t^e *‘I^ovinQps tjruUcl 
as Foreiign.’^ Bjiinternal customs’ dutieis^* by diffeimice 0 ^ weigh is, 
of measures, ^ven of coinage, tho several provinces were quite dl^- 
tinct from egeh other. There was a perfect wealth, or rather a 
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chaotic local inatitiitidask *AxiSS as toany a French 

historim^l^iMf^^ %tA net tljfc ^Wico <^11oc«d kstftua^; was 
a tW j^t Bevolnficti: l&.^ladstciie has 

arod Fj&ai&h history ujteidio down. • « 

Wh&te fb the Frcnehman^who wpnld once more np his 
ooantiy into separate States with diff ^ent Parliaments ai^d Execu- 
tives? He would bo regarded as a traifo^ to hiS nsljon if he did. 
Burcanoratic eontr^lization has cifttainly been the bafto of France for 
nearly a hundred yt'ars. Tlial exaggerated ceiftralisation was the 
result, in the first instance, of sanguinary internal strife ; each party, 
as it rose to power, wishing to maintain itself by means of a strongly 
organised administration. At tho same time the system was main- 
tained as a means of rapid militarj'' aggression abroad. It is only 
now, in the Third Ilcpublic, that a roforining movement h& begun. 

That movement lor thi* o^ktonsioupf 1o(m1 government in France 
merits all praise. But u liat h is local self-government in villages, 
towns, and counties to do \vitli ^Ir, Gladstone’s idea of going back 
to ancient divisions of nationality,” of setting up separate parlitv 
ments and cxecuti\('s in Ireland, in Scotland, in Wales — perchance 
ovon in other parts of tlic, at piosent, happily still UnitoSl Kingdto ? 
He would fain undo tlie ^vhole course of English history. "WTiero is 
tho Frenchman who would follow him in that ? * Any out knowing 
the electoral map oi Franco i^ aware that in tho we^t — tho old head- 
quarters of the Vtndecan insurre''tions — the rearfiouary. Royalist, 
and Imperialist iiartlos have c^en now their main M^Jlt. that 

portion ot Franco a scqiaratc parliamontAirv representation would be*’ 
means of fJmjcuting oj\il A^ar. Let Euglishmcn, ther<‘foro, tak( 
eare that their ow*n w< .stern Vendee shall not be so organiijed, Ic'^t it 
beeomo the o^at of actual ci\il war! , 

Ireland is an Islaud ; licnco .sJie ought lo have a parlian^t^nt of her 
owm : so we often hoar. Neither France, in the c*j!>e of (^usica, oven ‘ 
though the population of^ that* inland is^more Italian tliau French ; 
nor Italy, in the of Sardinia and Sicjly, wall hoar of the argu- 
ment. E^rauco even inetudos the members for Algeria within her 
Legislature at Paris. Sicily lias a history of her own, a populatlbn 
and unpopular language distinct in much from that of tho inaiuland;** 
and Mtonomou', centrifugal, separatist tendencies have often enough 
sha^vn theJnseUes thcie. All this makes patj-u»tic Italians only the 
tinner in insisting on the striei maintenance of the Legislath e UnJTai. ^ 
Mr. Gladstone knows this well enougfi. He has also h^id oc'cn- 
sionto hoar, during lys late interview at Naples with the npreseiila- 
tivo of iho ,th© evgau of the Italian Premier, wdiat tht • 

Italians think of liis Irish^policy. He was told thdk‘fIt5liai>Ly)erals, 
who were amongst his warmest admirers, entorfained feelings ol 
uneasiness and fear on account of his propaganda for Home Rule, 
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which, if carried, if?Quld make Ireland a tool in^tKe hands of the 
Pope and ot emery enemy of England/^ UUring a oontroversy in 
the fai wMh he himself took part, only some mnhths back, 

he was reminded that Home Rtde miters and speakers in Ireland 
hare a hundred times attacked ,the med who estabUriied Ifalian unity 
and freedpm as the m)r6t criminals on earth. In the preswee of 
Archbishop y^alsh, the patron of the League, Garibaldi has been 
designated as *^bne of the most eoiflcmptibre chaijicterS in history — 
the infamous Garibaldi.” The deputation in question was introdiTced 
by the late Mr. Gray, M.P. In leading article of United Ireland, 
edited by Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., all the Italian patriots were 
spoken of, only in Ifay, last year, as the revolutionists and assassins 
who have •helped to rob the Holy Father of his temporal authority.” 

Such butragoous language has been frequent enough also in the 
Freeman^s Journal and in kinfed Irish papers. It is a pi^ that 
among Gladstonians — ^who are so ready lo denounce liberal Unionists, 
although the latter only liol/l the opinion Mr. Gladstone himself 
oppressed throughout his life up to — not one should have had 

the coui'age to say a word against the loactionary, anti-Italian ten- 
dencies of tfeoir pri'sent allies, but that, on ihe contrary, men like 
Mr. William O’Brien should have been extolled by them as the 
greatest ^ chjmpWns of lroodoin”lho vorld has ever produced. 
This seems to me a degradation ol liberalism. 

Italian Liberafsr are starth'd to find that Mr. Gladstone should 
wish ttf cst^blielf a special State structure, a separate Parliament 
ahd Executive, for those verj'^ oueiMics of Italy and of intellectual 
progress, not a few of whom acknowledge ev^n now that if they had 
sufficient arms amj a fair chance, they would qiake war to-morrow 
upon lUngland. Surely^ !bfew Italy also belongs to the c^ilizied world, 
and lier vtflice might seem to be entitled to a hearing. If Mr. Glad- 
' stone wishes to qifote oij his side some of those abroad who are still 
influonced by the traditional^hatreddf England, or who, perchance, yet 
hope to use outlyiag ^^nationalities ” within the Bfitish Islands in the 
way they wore formerly used against her, ol* who will not forget and 
fofgive the policy of the*governing classes of this country during the 
•Americon'Union War, he may do so. The true friends of Eng^d in 
tjjbe civilized world will stand by the cause of her Legislative TOion, 
ns tjp^means of* preserying her strong and beneficent payliomcntftry 
po^r, of maintaining her position in the world, and of insurin 
the progress of intellectual culture throughout those Islands. 

Earl Blind. 



DOWirarG STREET VERSm OHARTEBEI^ eOMPANIES 
• IN AFRIOi. 

Much Iumi boen beard of late of tW retum to the old System of 
exploiting and governing new countries by meane of cliarfered com- 
panies. Within the last'few yeass we have seen thig^method adopted 
in •Borneo^ and in Africa the Iloyal Niger and the Imperial British 
East Afrioa Companies arc well-known examples. From time to 
time we still hear rumours of now projects to occupy, under similar 
favourable conditions, districts iu Africa as yet left commercially 
waste and desolate. Under these circumstances it may not be out of 
place to consider what has been achieved iu the interests of Britain 
by the ordinary Governmental machinery and what by chartered 
companies. For the purposes of my paper I propose to restrict myself 
to ground with which I am familiar, namely, West and East Africa, 
whore I have seen, in a manner, the two methods at work side 
side. 

In the beginning of 1885 I was asked to undertake a mission of 
some Imperial importance to the Sultans of Sokoto and Gandu, in 
the Central Sudan. Apart from the fascination which^uch a journey 
into, the heart of the country had for me, I looked forward with no 
small pleasure to a study of the results of wur occj|ifation of the West 
Coast settlements, which a coasting voyage to the mo^h of the 
Niger would afford me. Iiiibucil as 1 was at the time with the cur- 
rent ideas regarding our mission on earth as a civiliser an^ elevator 
of savage races, that for political foresight, watchfulness, an^ activity 
iu foreign jjprts we stood ahead of all eoidpctitors, while oifr cha- 
racter for commercial energy 4 *ould not be ciuestioned, could not 
but anticipate the sight of Interesting illustrations of the wide-, 
spreading results to oursehos aitd to Africa of the action of our 
national genius and^ character. * ^ 

My illusions and daydream-fed ideas were soon dispelled. As 
place after place was visited, and merehanff missionary, and Govam- 
mont official alike interviewed, the fact Avas bonio unwillingly in \xpoii 
mo klat hero in West Africa was a glaring and conspicuous failure 
iHf our sell-impo&ed mission of civilisation. Our political influence 
and our trading relations were alike confined to tho deadly coast-iiiu‘. 
The natives were being spoiled and ruin*ed by a svstem of govern- 
ment utterly unsuited to their degree of development, and instead of 
acquiriiig any of the virtues of thoir white brethren,” they showed, 
an enormous aptifude for their vices. Apathy of ths luost pronounced 
type reigned supreme equally among the officials and the merchants, 
and yet they were undoubtedly tho same sort of mep who had con- 
quered and now governed India, and who had parried British 
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Qmmfm jwiirtii «if ^ 0arth. ^]?he^p9t]|i2^ that ilius 

when 

cott^wslb^^ feverfeh energy- dis|daydt by «ie‘3l^ir«ich urid 

wer^ scouring tbo sou wiHH M&lftgoiiy 

nnooeupied lands, and protnpfly tultxtijg {>oflswSeion of 
lonnd witt but scant fornoLalilie^. !fbo foritoor added to 
aetirity at sea an oveij greater aclivity on land, and expedition 
after expodilion was pusliing witii pbenolnenal^ eiite«:prise far into 
the heixrt of the land. Merchants of both nationalities were not only 
worHng with might and main to develop and exploit the resources 
of their own particular possessions, but werp competing with marked 
success with Uritish merchants in the latter's own ground, anJ 
showing ominous signs of ousting them from their oonmtetcial 
supremacy. The result of all this was that our political influence 
was lessening and being restricted with niaikod rapidity, wliilo our 
commerce was declining at an ot^ually ahiimmg rate, with a corre- 
sponding improvement in the j^olitieal and commercial position of 
^he French and Germans. ^ 

One would naturally say that th(> hoi rid climalo of the “West Coa^t 
settlements fs tlie cause of tlu« apparent dotciioratiou in our national 
character, but that our rivals, whdii ue do not usually credit with 
an unusual gmoutiil of stamina, do not seem to suffer in the 
same way. The real cause is not diflicult to diseover. It is neither 
more nor ^loss Kv4n Da^vning (Street. Frcan the Gambia to the 
Gaboon tbcrc is heard nothing but one grent cry, that Downing 
Street has betrayed us to tlie forpignor and mined our commer- 
cial anti political j)osition in West Africa. It is a cry which pro- 
ceeds ffom oflPicials and merchants idilte. Almu'-t uuanimoubly they 
lay td the charge ol' Dcfwning (Street — (1) the sto 2 )page/)f the natural 
and ncce^rsary development of our intluenco and jjouer; (2) the 
% strangling and mining of our comfiicrcc in these parts; and (i‘() 
the retarding of the true development of civilisation among the 
negroes. ^ / 

Let ns take np these points separately. First of all let us 
eo»sider the political results of Downing Street ittlo. If W6 examine 
^the map x>f West Africa for a moment and not<‘ the geographical 
situation of our settlements of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, OapSOoast 
Castle and Lagos, if we further take into account the work d»ne 
by«our explorers, and the almost complete monopoly wo hod thirty 
3 'ears ago of the trade of these regions, we cannot but thmw up 
our hands in despair when wo compf^ro whjit might hove been, 

, nay, what ought to have been, with the (^iual of things 
wbich^ npw ^^btains. If ever there was 'a ^e^on marked out 
as peculiarly a ^British heritage, it was thAt pne embraced between 
the Atlantic apd the almost complete curve formed by the rivers 
Gambia and Niger. Fifty j^cars ago it would have required the 
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mimmum of |arcMil>lQ to have seemed ^tho whole pi it from possible 
iziterlope^^^^t^lihat time wo ]bad no ni(^ h)/ Ocdomal oRtaipfijee. 
What t^alitiai of the prese&it P .^Koihing laj^re jior lei^ thou 

that w0 W poetically eoafined to f ho coart region^ to strive and 
foster its deadly swamps^ our goyeruocs given the old womau’s 

task pf palavering over petty disputes, botwee^i various tribes, and 
our merchants degraded into bartorers of gin, rtun, tobaOco, gun- 
powder and guns, by moans of wlych the mvilizatiojfc^^of the negro 
goes on apace. , 

The French have annexed the whole of the country to the north 
of the Gambia, leaving ;us tlio rn^r truly, but a waterway with no 
countiy to develop. >Siill further and with even more far-reaching 
consequences, they have rounded the headwaters of the Gambia, and 
with magnificent enterprise struck south till they have graced 
within their exclusive sphere of political end commercial influence 
the whole o£ the ap])er basin of the Niger, shutting in Sierra Leone 
from all advance into* the interior, and cutting off all hope of ii4 ever 
being anything but a potty settlement.* 

Further south the same thing has been going on. France and 
Germany Lave been (‘norgetically securing entrances to thc^ in- 
terior. It is enough for them if they can get tho smallest loop- 
holes, or a lew yards of coast-lino, for the caast-Une,, which to 
US has been everything, is io them of no account exccirt as a means 
of admission to the inlorior. Gi\o them but a pojirt to plant a flag- 
staJI and it spoodil} bc'comcs the apex of an angle of indefinite 
dimensions. Grand Dassam, Great and Little Fopo hdve gone vt 
this way to thi' French, and Togo-land to the Ooimans. ffhelast 
blow to our position iii West Alriea w'ould havc^been accompli’}hed 
butfortbe yflendici eutcrpriNC of the Iloyai Nfger Compan}», then 
uuchartcrod and trading iiiidcy the name of *tho National African 
Company, who, underfuking the w'ork which shcuild have been the 
GovermnenFs, made scores oj! iil^aties with every tribe from the 
mouth of the Niger to iokoja, at the (t)nflucncc of the Benue with 
the main river, fcflill further, discovering some Licrman designs in 
tho Central Sudan and the middle course ofrtlio Niger, they resolved 
to forestal them. I shall always consider it my proudest*boast that 
1 wa!^t)ie happy instrument of carrying this truly Imi)crial enter- 
prise to a Successful issue, and was able to flourish n>y treaties in the 
faces of the Germans moving up the river* as 1 was going dojvii, 
leaving them without a yard of ground between Timbuktu and 
Lokoja, or on any ;gart of the Benue, to plant a flag. But for th(^ 
National African Company the middle zone of tho Niger at this day^ 
would have been* losl to us, as has the upper ho^ir^ already, and 
practically have become Goriuan, though as a measure of our degrada- 
tion it would still have been described as coming within the sphere 
of Ifinglibh inllueuco. I 
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It may be inu^aed eur autberitleB oo. the spot must have 
been eingi^ly to bl^uoe for having ejQowe^ -to to be tbto ousted in 
eve#y Kot in the least. The blame beloage to Downing 

Street nhtne. ^e authorities on the spot had their hands tied by ^ 
sorts of altourd^gulationd. They wens entrusted with nodndependent 
power of action. Styi wor|d^ they were osdered on no aooount to 
extend ^h^ of action inland. Downing Street thought it knew 
better how to^Tom add what wps good .for West ^rioa than tho 
officials on the spot^ so that nothing whatever cduld be done without 
their being consulted, and hence the system which has blighted and 
irretrievably ruined our position iSi tbo African tropics. For the last 
twenty or thirty years Downing Street has developed the policy of 
treating West Africa with indifference and contempt, as on 
incuhns, the sooner got rid of, or, at least, the smaller kept the better. 
Tribe after tribe might come on bended knee and implore to he taken 
under our protection uud saved from tho French. To one and all the 
same^reception has been accorded. Their requests have been treated 
with indifference, or they have been put off for tbo time, received 
home cast-off uniforms, some guns and ammunition, and cases of gin, 
and -with a j^t on tbo back have been sent home, to fall a prey to our 
rivals. 

As little use wa,s it for our merchants or officials to bawl from the 
housetops a warning cry for instant action. They -were but voices 
crying in tho wiiderncss^to 'which the Goveiument paid as little heed 
as does th^ Hcdguin to the mirage. Of no more avail have been the 
despatches *01 the various go\emor8, dcbcribing hrench or German 
designer, Their warnings or demands for instruction and liberty to 
act^were either pigeon-holed or answered tod late. For over twenty 
years- Downing Street has stood calmly by and Watched tho Gambia 
being tr^sfoimed idto a French river in all but name. It has 
seen the gradual isolation of Sierric Leone ii om the interior, and 
raised not a huger to stop it. It has permitted Germany to seize the 
Cameroons, to expel our traders and missionaries, and to establish 
itself in Togo-lanH, in spite of our incont^stalJhJ priority of rights. 
In no case can it urgen ignorance of \vhat was going on or plead 
inability to act. Every step of the way has been marked by showers 
^oi warnings, remonstrances, pleadings ; but, Sphinx-like, DiRming 
Street has loolos^d calmly acrosfe the waters, luimoved by*what it 
was a petty turmoil. ' 

ih© cause of this extraordinary policy has undoubtedly been, to a 
large extent, through Downing Btreet making the fatal blunder of 
mistaking sleep for death. Because, fcrsootlf, England ]jas been 
'content to try/^t jn its Qovommeut doing the l^est binder all oircum- 
stancei^for the honour ai*d advancement of the Empire, and there- 
fore has not alw^uys paid heed to what was going on in such regions as 
West Africa, Downing Btreet has mistaken that tiu'vt for ubbolute 
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iudlfferezioe or i^ariziess o£ the whole tsiJMr, mi, ae^g upon that idea, 
has betray^l^d ih^ trust reposed^iu it^told us, in fact, to the eiiemy. 

This policy t«p{ Crippling all natural expansion Js uo doubt also 
largely traceable to that new school of^so*ca]led Libert politicians who 
havo so little read their national history and so u|tei*ly failed to grasp 
the socretof Britaid’s greatness that thefr advosate the stoppa'|;o of all 
foreign enterprise and our complete withdrawal into our own islands. 
Accustomed toigrub mulcdiko underground, they are incapable of the 
oaglo’s flight, or of comprehending ivhat ho sees •from his imperial 
standpoint* It seems incredible that men cun be found so stu- 
pendously ignorant, so shprtsighieS, men who presumably havo passed 
the School Board standards, who can advocate such a retrograde 
policy— -men who can virtually ask us to gi\re up our leonine character 
and become a flabby invertebrate creature like a snail, which never 
dares leave its shell out of roach of its tail. Yet undoubtedly there are 
politicians who would ask us ftnuil-like to restrict ourselves to our island 
sh( Jl, never venturing out of touch of it, and ever ready on the slightest 
alarm to slink back into our Jiidingplacc till the storm had past. 

And what after all is foreign enterprise to our corporate existence but 
what exercise is to the human body ? l^oes not the latter keep every- 
thing in a healthier condition, make the blood course wdth fuller life 
through the veins, clear the brains and make a mam fee\ how glorious 
life is, and what possibilities there aro latent in him ? Exercise 
inspires one with a fuller coniideiice in oueself, an(J,^nore than all, it 
develops a desire for moie exercise — a wish to. gsapplo ‘V^ith difii- 
culties, be it to scale a mountain gr swim a river. 

So it is with our national life. Our foreign enterprises, political 
or commercial, are our exercise out of doors which keeps jis as a 
nation in heathy life* w ilh far-reaching, benefteiaf action and reifctioii 
in ever}’’ phase of our connnou, exiftlence. Of what uscvouldour 
geographical position have beerf to us if it had not been made use of 
for action abroad, and without audi^action w^here would our greatness 
have been? What happened to Greece and Rome when their foreign 
enterprises ceased f and what, in later days, lias been the result to 
Spain and Portugal since they have stayed at hornet' What, on the 
other hand, has been the influence upon Oerniany since it crossed its,, 
frontieA and started out on its new life of enterprise ? 

It matters not, however, to us for the moment what has been the 
origin of our African policy. It may have been that sleep w'as mis- 
taken for death, or that the nation's trust* was betrayed, or, finally, 
that the new snail-policy had been adopted : the fact renia'iiis the 
same, thq^; through the fault of Downing Street, whether in it‘-clf , 
or as influenced by* the new school of politicians, the gsca(^r part of 
that enormous region marked out by the rivers Gambia and l^igcr, 
which should and would have been wholly ours but for lip wning Street , 
has iiow^ fallen iiitc» the Lands of other pow’oi\s. Thawor^'t is that 
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tliia ia xu^ W tlie orimio^l oud folly 

of liiimiib in it$ dedlmgs mth AEricn. Miot k recent 

yeut» which $tiU stiaks in of all 

who odr country and pnr country’s honour. Think W amomevt 
done ofiA the position we had acquired in fi^t'Central 
^!BV)r over twenty j^oars our explorer® have w^nderodl over its 
vdde expanse, revoaliug^its groat lakes, its mountains, and its rivers. 
Hardly a hit ol* exploration worth speaking* about has ioUen to the lot 
of any other natioaalily. Thousands of our fellow-subjects, JBjSjjdus, 
Banyans, Parsecs, had swarmed across fiom India and settled them- 
selves in every coast town and village in jhe Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominion. They gave a now im])etus to the life of the country, and 
stimulated its dcvelopineni. With Ihoir money Arab trader® were 
fitted out to gather the products of the interior. Absolutely the entire 
trade of the whole of East Central Afii(‘a passed through their hands 
and was the lesult of th(ir lostciing care, nunebods of thousands 
of pounds, and scores of prefious lives hid been fieely given by our 
^uisaionary societies to plant CbiiNtianity and develop the brighter 
side of civilisation througliout the length and breadth of the land 
At4he remotest points would be found a missionary, in tbo wildest 
tribes an outpost oi Clirislianity. Everywhere was this precious 
leaven in the •sodden mass of barbarism. J’ohticalJy, loo, our position 
was absolutdy and unqucstiouablv paiamount Aiubs andnegro(s 
alike regarded llaai Ibtsir natural jiiotcetois, and as belonging to 
us, They^wer^ quite aware that Scyycd Bargash was merely the 
mouthpiece of Sir John Kiik. So complete was this feeling oi 
belonging to Biitaiu that the announcement of Britain’s having 
fownally taken possession of the ( ountry would not hav e caused the 
sliglitost remark. Zjiuzibar was in every souse excopt^hat of name 
a British^ependenoy, ruled by one of our consuls, its taxes farmed by 
a Britie»h subject; its commerce entirely oui woik and completely in 
our hands. Its exploration had Ibfrca wholly due to our trayellorM, 
and any attempt, to intrpifuce a higher civilisation had bemi the 
work of Englishmen. On the other hand up to 1862 there w^as 
absolutely not a Vaco ol a Gciman interest. There was not a singh' 
.German subject locatcnl on the mainland. Yet in tno face of all 
tto, however incTcdiblc it may appear, the inomout two o? thret* 
German advenlturers ^had, in violation of the rights of *the Sultan, 
made some bogus treaties with some about equally bogus chiefs*— at 
most headmen of villages— and Germany hod suddenly disoovoi'od 
sho hod rights and interests in the^ pat^ and stepped in (o 
support them in Bismarckian kshion, wo settled from ^ho piu( c 
like iT'j^fkbio cur before a Horn BoWning* Btreei, which ol 
course stands ^or the Govommeat of the day, not seeing its w a\ 
to back up the Sultan and protect our rights, set about currving 
favour with Germany by betraying the ono and tin owing ovciboaid 
the othei. As if the cup of our shame and humiliation (oiild 
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not be m toliker to he^p the 

OEsep^raied W tW oiattageotui 

of and wve llieipi igaomituSc^y 

imm Bowmng Street eezxt oUr to assist 

— indiWetlj^ia tbe destructiefa of ouy felW-subjccts’^pi^por^^ 
the bormbtedfiflioat of tli^ towns which •they hod done so much to 
create*, f^his of course would have been toojnuch for even the most 
long-stiffi^riug t^f popple but that litey wore momentarily blinded by 
a jud|piou8 *pi)lication of the maf^ic anti-slavo- trade du8t,^of 
which hae never yet been a moio unscrupulous use. We have 
now an opportunity of •seeing the ruin and havoc wrought by 
this policy in East Afi*iea. Our honour trampled in the mud^ 
our follow-subjects, thousands of them, irretrievably ruined crying 
in vain foi* redress; our political prestige destroyed; our missions 
ruined ; an cnonnous impetus given to the slave-trade on land ; rising 
towns laid in ruins and bcsj)attercd with native blood ; a flourishing 
infant civilisation clashed to pieces : thpso are some of the glorious 
deeds wo have to record in the history of the tijiios. 

If wo would hei4 for a parallel to tliis, wo ha\e but to go a little 
further north, and consider Avhat kind of an earthly hSll has bson 
the result of Downing Street or Governmental policy m the Egyptian 
Sudan, or to go further south and read the history*of tlvc Capo wars, 
and note the frighti 111 amount of bloodshed, British and native, which 
has resulted iroiii the invertebrate policy •and igfforanct> of local 
(ondltious and noeessilie^ that ha*s marked every sft?p of iJowning 
Street action. 

Enough, however, lia^ been said to show what an uiimitigafcd evil 
Downing Street has been to xVfricu, viewed from the political* stand; 
point. Lot U 4 I return once more to West Afripa, and consider this 
malign influence from the comnicrcial standpoint. I hav^ already 
advanced the charge that Downing Street policy haS done its best to 
stifle and ruin the trade of, Ihe-AVVst Coast settlements. The policy 
of inaction and restriction of our politic;^! influence to the very 
smallest limits possible wlfich 1 have deseribed could not but react 
upon their commerce. Commorcdul apathy could not but follow politi- 
cal ix^i^eronce. Henoe the fact that as yet our merchants'* continue 
1o stow hud die among the pestilential swamps and malaria-breeding^ 
/onc^of the seaboard. Govenimont has distincjtly refused to precede 
the merchant and secure a position for liijp in the intciior. A^s dis- 
tinctly has it made clear that it will not hack up any iudeijondcnt 
eommoroial enterprise, or talje steps to ensure the enjoyment tv) tht 
l)romoter«^ of the fruits* of such enterprise. Still worse, no< coiifeid 
with allowing France to shut us up in a (Strictly lilritteShrfaaccr such 
us Sierra Leone or the Gambia, the Administratioiv has done its 
bc^t to yet further restrict commercial devolopmont .by j)ractieally 
encouraging the formation of a cordon of ix'ity nativ<| tribes round 
the Euioiiean selilemciTts through which all trade must filter. 
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Througli tibia' csaAm the EngHeh tracer mnsf iiot pass. The 
has mSx a tender regard^for the *^nghto'' of the 
naii^ ind&s qe blind to the real interests of the eounta^ that it docs 
all it eaipi to |p:otcct th^ existence of this blightmg indttence, with 
the xeanit that while the toTma of Sierra Ijoone and present 

interelting examples of censervatory-nurtSad civilisation, all outside 
is stee]^d in the doeufsi barbarism, untouched by a ray of genial 
light To thiSk state of things is duo the frfghtfujpreimlence of the gin 
traffic on the ona hand, and the absolutely undevelopft reso(urees of 
tlfe country on the other. 

The Government absolutely refuses to spend a penny on any expe- 
riments to test the coniitrj^’s capability of growing plants of a useful 
character or to see how far such jdants as it has, could be tamed to 
profitable account. As little does it attempt to form roads into the 
interior for the better development of its resources. And yet, com- 
paratively speaking, enormous sums are raised and spent on the 
salaries of an astonishingly large host of oflicials. The consc- 
quence of all this is that ab^olutely nothing is done. With an 
administration inactive — bound down, as it is, by Downing Street 
tape— and private cntcrprissc made inii)ossiblo, and the natives 
practically encouraged to ket^p Kuropean trade out, what wonder, 
then, that tjicro is a diminishing trade or tliat that trade is of the 
most deleterious and iniquitous character for the most part ‘r' Alor- 
chants, if not ‘allowed- to develop a trade useful to the country and 
beneficlgl morally and physically to the people, will make the most 
•of u bad business, and trade on anything that comes to hand and is 
in dcitLand. That for the most part incaiis^ gin, the most character- 
istic qf our Brith»h exports. The gin trade is associated in the minds 
oi fhe natives wifh^tlie Christian, as the ’^]ave-trade;i,s in ours with 
the Mokammedaii. It is that which, under our wise British rule, 
soonest raises af brisk trade and i%> most profitable to the trader. 
British rule is, indec*d, largely l>upported by it. The W'^arehouses 
along the coast are filled^ with it, the ver}’ air ^(»cins to reek with the 
vile stuff, and every hut is redolent with its poisonous fumes. If you 
go outside such towns as Sierra Leone, which form tiny conservatories 
^ of civilised growths artificially kept alive, you will not sec the slightest 
evidence that the natives have been influenced for good by such 
^trading relations as wo permit our merchants to have* with tiicm. 
Quite the opposite, in fact. Thanks to our system of administration, 
our •delicacy in dealing with the rights and * liberties of our 
‘'black brethren, and our drastic ^scour^gemeiiit of legitimate 
trade, the country is sinking to moral and fj]bysical perdUion. The 
the country remain undeveloped and the land is uncul- 
tivated. Sunk in brutality and vice, without their parallel in the 
interior, the people will not work beyond what is necessarj’ to supply 
thcmMdves Wj[ith the w^liercw ithal to satisfy their cravings for drink. 
Bcfor(‘ this all- conquering appetite*, the ^)nly om* fostered on tho 
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coast, they^have iSiink deeper and deeper into the slougli of their 
natural and^'wjtnixed depravity. Our West African sattl^uaents, 
instead bright jewels in the Imperial Ci^wa of Qmt 

Britain, at this day standing mo:guine3|ts to our disgrace. Our 
Govomment las done aH it couW — ^unmttingly, it must of course be 
admitted*^to suppress all habits of industry. It has made sure that no 
healthy tastes, no varied wants should bo aroij.scd. The result* is now 
seen in tho fact^that^our t^Vo contuiies of intorcourso witli the West 
Ooast*negro have transformed him into tho most villainous, vicious, 
and despicable being in the whole of Afriea. I speak but the plain 
truth ivhen I say that, if the map of Africa was i inted according to 
the moral and physical status of its various peoples, it would show 
-an ever-increasing depth otf colour as the Coast settlements were 
nearod^tho result of the slavo-1rad(‘ in th(‘ last eontury and the gin 
traffic and other causes tracinblo to our Downing Street policy in 
the present. 

After what T have said on tho results of our intercourse with the 
negro, it is unnetTssary for me to dwell ai any length on tho third ^ 
point of my charge against Downing Sirectism in West Africa, 
namely, that it has regarded the true development of •civilisation 
among the nations. Apart, howe\er, from the brutalising effect of 
tho only trade \vhieh our iiiorchaiifs hate been able to parsy on, we 
have made the luistalce of attempting to govern the negroes on 
lines utterly uusuited to their stage of dewlopmoiA. If you can 
imagine what would be the result of acting t\iih a boy of ten as 
if ho had the same rights and pritileges a^ an adult — as if ho was* 
quite capable of t«ilviiig^ a position among his elders on a fboting 
of equality — you will have an idea what sort of oflensive creature 
our method oj rule lias made the We?»t Coast negro. And yeAEc 
illustration is weak, for llie boy, though he would be spiiled and 
ruined body and sold and made ihcapfible of all heaMiy development, 
has yet the making of the man in him in his own lifetime, while the 
barbarian negro has pot the power of risjng to the level of the 
civilised man either in his o\\ n lifetime or in tho second or third 
generation, • • * 

The CQ^equence of his being treated as the Tiuropoan^s'pecr has , , 
been only to spoil him and retard his natural development whilst 
coveang him with a ridiculous veneer of civilisation, wMch makes him^ 
tho most ofEensive jackdaw in peacock’s feathers ever seen. Till be 
is made to understand his true position he will make no real or 
satisfactory advance, |jnd wc^ perform for him but a sorry service in 
stuffing his undevelop^ brains with ideas which he can only mis- , 
understand and misapply. , 

Well, it may now be asked, what would have been my remedy for 
all this mismanagement in the past and' what the cure Jor the future ? 
With no uncertain voice I answer, that a chartered cclmpany would 
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have <m, a total ikr6orgaQj^tic!h ol^the admiuis- 

tratili^ 'a clfart^od is now 

p6!r^|a ensure tibo oihsJr* ' ' ' . . ; A 

npt 4pE.bt &ff .one jnomoat tliafc If tbe 

liad been in the bands of a obavteted compau^Vot only 
iJie whole of the JSTiger and its tribttaries have been* in our 
ltaild|ri but every squar^ milo between it and the co$st iSvery bit 
of it would htfve been explored, and our merchants, histesd ef being 
Ooufined to the seashore, would have planted their stations OTpJr the 
length and breadth of tho land, and tho vegetable and miaeraXwealtb 
of the country would have been developed #ind used, Huch hail been 
said and written against the iniquity of granting diorters to private 
individuals or companies, as being little more nor less than monopo- 
lies. The arguments of such critics may hold jrood in Britain^but in 
Africa it is not so. There are bui tvo %\aya to acliuinistcr and develoj) 
the resources of such regions as Central Africa, ^i/., either the Pren(‘li 
method, in which tho Government does everytliing, acts as pioneer, 
^makes roads and railways, ostabli'shcs markets experiments on the 
products of tho country, itc., or else chartered companies. Private 
individuals bannot do it, for it demands enormous outlay and long- 
continued experiment with the certainty that if suecessful others who 
have spent eg risted nothing step in to reap tbe bcii(‘fit, if not to oil'll 
the one who sowed the seed. It may bo *ill ver\ w ell to object to ehai - 
terod companion when no sacrifices are requiicd and no risks are to 
he rui>^ Vhen tho returns are immediate tind the profits certain. Tfo 
government would grant prhilcges to pri\atc individuals under siieli 
circunAtanccs. In tropical Africa, liowe\er,,no such conditions exist. 
Enormpus difficulties ironi the climate and the natives have to he 
faced and vast sums pf money spent in treaty-making^road- making, 
administwtion, exploration, jjxperimcnting, I'Le., work wliich could 
not be done except by a powerful coinp<my, w'hicli must have sonic^ 
guarantee that it will not be deprived of tho fruits of its enterprise. 

Again, under a^ chartered company th(‘ adminij^tration is carried on 
at tho very cheapest rate by practical nicil’ of oxpciionco, not forced 
like a British G^vemmbnt to ajipeal for money to Parliament, and to 
^face the by no means disinterested attacks of tho Opposiijp|i. A 
esMtmuous policy can be carried on which the natives sopn Jeiirn to 
uhderstaud and adapt themselves to. More than all, a char (bred 
com)any is enabled to maintain an effoetive (‘oiitrol over the Irafiu , 
and sfop what is deleterious to the natives and harmful to tho country, 
and therefore to tho company itself, chartered compailjr would 
ever, I 'am convincedjj encourage the gin tra^c or even tolerate it to 
any exte^i^^or it means, if nothing dso^the dii»mut|citt of the woriv- 
ing and producing power of the people it controls. As little Avould ii 
encourage tribt^i wars and consequent stoppage of trade by permitting 
tho sale of gu|ipowder and guns. 
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But let U» |)aiw Sxom tlie rfigioxi of tlieotjr to actual facts. Let 
us joons^' 1% mmmi what hAs been ,the result of corporate aotiou 
among nateehants trading on the ]!iiger and now^fotming the 
I^yal 

Only ‘a few years ago the commerce of the Niger was in the 
hands of a number Of indopondent trafl^g hoijses^ with antagonistic 
interests and no common lino of action. The Government left thoin 
severely alone to push their own^way and hold as Hjest they could 
whatever they themselves secured. The usual rcyilts followed such 
conditions : they were doing tlieir best to cut each other^s throats, 
and to make a trade in the cheapest and safest way for themselves. 
No money could bo laid out in the hope of a future return lest a rival 
or new-^comer should reap the profits. They were content to give 
what was asked for and take \^hat was offered. Needless to say 
tho trade had become almost entirely one of pin and guns for palm* 
oil and a little ivory. It was no dioicc c»l‘ Ibo merchants — they 
would gladly have substituted something more legitimate — ^but their 
inimical interests rendered common action impossible. 

Such was tbo state of things which obtained when a new and* 
important factor appeared in the Niger eommcrcc. I»refev to jUe 
arrival of Sir George Goldie on the scone. Ho, like the others, saw 
tho disastrous results to tho merchants and natives ali^o of the 
conditions under which Ihc trade was being conducteS. Happily, 
however, for the liousos concerned and thoJ:iituro jrf the Niger, lie 
had all tho ability to grapple wdth tho difficulties ^f the sftjiation. 
lie at once addressed himself to the task of harmonising'conflicting 
interests and transforming eager rivalry into common action^for the 
common good. Out of 'this was developed the United African Com- 
pany , AboijJ the sdme time, how'evor, a new •danger arose to BxTtfeli 
interests. A powerful Freuch company entered the lists^and pro- 
ceeded to flood the country with gin in opposition io tho rostrieiivi' 
jiolicy institute^ by the new cojnpcftiy. This* threatened to be fatal 
alike to tho policy and interests of the lafftcr. But again Sir George 
was equal to the oeSusion# The Umt(*d African Comiiany became llte 
National African Company, 'with a capital o4 £2,000,fi00, and forl] ^ — 
with the^French Companjf^ was bought out, and the National African 
and EjC?gWd reigned supreme, 

l^ot a nloment too soon, however. About that tirao tho troiiicifl 
African bubble was puffed up into view, daz/lfng the world 'witli^it*' 
iridescent hues, and the scramble for it commenced among •Euro- • 
pean nations. Everybody knows tho history of it, and hoW, w^lnJt 
Downing Street slepf, countries which shoi^ have been ours fell ^ 
into tho hands of the Ci’er&ans. Happily, on tho Nigoi^here 'v\ as a 
far-seeing, Argus-eyed watchman over British interests. Sir George 
Goldie was not arieep, and w^hile working with* great energy 
and resources to secure and solidify our position on^ the Niger, he 
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wiBws,{3frep5^^;^&r al^a^,^]ftR}aiown in 

be 

W 4ritam^ ati| that waf f<^r 

thai lifi^pjiied. Already b©^ bad secur^ by trea^ jtbfe idyjBreign 
commercial privilnegcs of tbe whole of t^e IjqwOT ^f^iger^ 
aad by of persistent nagging, persuaded Downing pro- 

regien. But there stilb remained tbe 
inipprtant semi^civilised sultanates of Sokoto and Gas^u, which 
formed the Central Sudan. For these it was known that the Germans 
were aiming. An expedition was alread 3 ?;on foot. Dur Gpyern- 
raent would take no independent action, though it was to save the 
whole of the middle course of the Niger and the territories at the 
back of Lagos, and Cape Coast Castle, from our rivals the Germans, 
who would have made unscrupulous use of their position. TheNatioual 
African had already not only spent all their j’^carly profits, but had 
dipped into their capital in thffir praiseworthy efforts to secure the 
Jlower parts of the river, and now thej" were again called upon to 
make new and greater sacritices if were not to be shut out from 
the^nterior.‘ 

But they did not hesitate for a moment in carrjdng out their self- 
imposed mission. « They did mo the honour to offer me the task of 
thwarting the Germans ; and though still suffering from the effects of. 
my Masai-lalhd 6£:peditiGn, their offer appealed to me in such trumpet 
tones 0|it I did not hesitate for a moment to accept. In three 
months and a half from my leaving Liverpool I had reached the 
mouth t)f the Niger, steamed up in a launch to Rabba, on the con- 
fines of ^the kingdgm of Gandu, raising a caravan of one hundred and 
mty hien, and making *dp loads en routr, and had travelled overland 
to Sokoto^ the capital of the Fillani pmpire of that name. Treaties 
were soon concluded with the sultans of both the Empires of Sokoto 
and Gandu, which secured to us fl]© most absolute political and com- 
mercial supremacy over th^ entire Central Sudgn, and I was back in 
England within seven months of my leaving it, having passed the 
«-J(^rman expedition on ils way up the river, with nothing left for it 
^^to do but see the thoroughness and com^eteness of the i^erse it 
had sustained. . ^ 

* And then, vith a wdsdom which wiU, one hopes, be i Uttle Jess 
ta^dy in assorting itself in future, Downing Street gave the 
* Natioflal African a charter, and permitted them to assume the stjde 
and titlb of the Royal Niger Company, Thus repdered .mistress of 
^ the situation, the latter have not Ipin idly on fiieir pars, Rendered 
safe from^.tcmal aggression, they have 1§ievoted theinsolves to the 
development of the resources of the oountry. The gin traffic has 
been taken in band, absolutely interdicted where it at present has no 
real hold, an(| burdened with enormous duties aud everj" possible 
cstriction where it has become established. * The sale of gunpowder 
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and gims h|ui entirely suppressed, I beliem On the other hand, 
law and or^r heve ;be^ estaUished bn the simple but effectim Hues 
reqinr^ bjr^he Circumstances, t^^ on either side of the river 
lire being rupL^^ explored, and trading* relations opened up ^th 
tribes hitherto ciit^ofi from dilrect intercourse with Europeans. The 
mineral resources are being inquired into, and the veg^able wealth 
test^, so that with each year some profiijible article^ of trade are 
added to the Ifct of ;fche company, fuaking them less dependent on the 
palln-oil and shea-butter which have so far been the staple products 
of the Nigy. Altogether, thjjg great region presents a fair 
example ^of what can be done in the face of enormous difficulties by 
private companies when left untrainmeUed by Downing Street. 

Comparing thus the results of the work achieved by Downing 
Street on the coast throughout a period of over two hundred years 
with what has been done in less than ^twenty years by private corpo- 
rate enterprise, we cannot but conclude that the best thing that could 
happen to the West Coast settlements ^rould be for Downing Street 
to hand over the functions in which it has so conspicuously failed to 
chartered company. Unhappily that is next to impossible now. The 
situation has become too complicated and too difficult t^ deal with in 
that way. The most that can be hoped for and the least that is 
absolutely necessary, if these parts are not to 'continue in their 
present blighted state, is the adoption of a new line of policy which 
will , invest the local administration with iflore exfended.powers of 
free action, the giving of the merchants more to say it the.ceulicils of 
the" settlements, and an entire revscrsal of the absurd policy which ft 
hampering the real progress of the negro by putting him on a level 
he is unfitted to maiptain. The negro requires to be taken energl^tjs 
cally in handp as does the wayward child who Jias yet to learn what 
is good for it and who, only after years of discipline, ma^ hope to 
pass from leading-strings to independent ^ction.* For years read 
generations as applied to tib® negro. 

If further illustration were wanted of what chartered companies 
can do, I might refer to the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
whose first yearly report tells a tale of work* and progress of whieSr*" 
they hy».e a right to be proud. It is only five years since T explored* 
for the first time the greater part of their territory, and yet we now 
hcai» of piers, roads, and telegraph lines as in epurse of construction, 
and'of railway lines projected into the heart of the country, and nil 
on the faith of a purely prospective trade and profits. ^ Could 
private competition bave eJfifected these things, or would Downing 
Street have moved a %ger to perform them ? There can be only • 
one reply. In chartered companies alone is thertf h"^> f'jr the 
development of British influence, commerce and civilisation in 
Africa. ‘ Joseph Thomson. 
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GtouNOD is not a difEcult subject. To quote bis own phrase, in* that 
picturesque imagery of words which is his speciaUty, his soul 
stands ];>ehiiid a pane of crystal glass/’ and ^ho man wlio cannot see it 
must be blind. He is opeii-hoarted as all ricdi nafuros are. If a 
man is reserved his reserve is generally due cither to timidity, which 
is a weakness, or to design, which is a vice. The author of Faifsf, 
on the contrary, finds it a nccc'-sity to bo frank, and ho satisfies this 
necessity all the more freely becmiso he feels sure of his authority 
over the minds of others, and of his power to win their hearts. He 
^ loves to quote that magnificent saving in the Hibh' : AVhoso loveth 
his life shall lose it ; but he that loseth liis lito sliall find it.” Tf 
any man ought to find much, certainly ( 3 ounod should, for few men 
have sacrificed as much as ho. 

As win bp expected, he does not keej) all his ideas for his com- 
positions. Ho has such a stock of thoughts that he has no need to 
economise thenf ‘in conversation, llesldos h<‘ is a delightful man to 
conveFS*^ with. * To the attracti\en(»ss of .i subtle intellect trained bj 
•a sound early education, be unites a rare gill of natural cloque«c(, 
an expressive and original manner which lends n^markablo piquane\ 
to«his ,talk. To, call him a gossip would be not only disrespect- 
luT but also inajypl’opriatc. A gossip uses mcjjningless and 
fri voider words. Gounod’s talk is ♦as distiiiguibbed by the depth as 
by the brilliance of the insight which chaiacterises it. Still h<' 
does talk endlessly, especially wKen tlie subject is one oi those whicli 
rouse him, and when his %*omj)anion knows ^ow to keep tho ball 
%lling. For he has nothing in common with those gentlemen tc» 
Ik) found everywhere,^ who do not converge but only hold forth; 
. interesting they are, no doubt, and even amudng, but at^e same 
time overpowering ; such, for instanee, according to the^o^d^ct ol 
%i8 contompoiarics, -was Lord ]\racaulay. Gounod never lectures, 
^d never preaches. * He lias in the highest degree tho rare qualit \ 
o< kfiiowing how to listen. You utter a remark, raise on objecdioii, 
Pf suggest a doubt, and he is up at once, fallowing tho clue that 
you have indicated, and exerting all the vivacity of a yonih and the 
oamest^g00i»of •an apostle, modified by the kindliness of a lovalilc* 
nature, to convince you of his views. This is partly due to his 
habitual couy^eq^, but much more to his oi)en*mindod sincerity ; 

f 
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for ho thiioho tl^t every ari^meat is worth consideratioE^ and that 
every idoie^ dos^v^ to Mb examiaed. • 

Not one fear that he will dwells too long upon one subject, 
ffis ever lively imagination suppKee him with infinite change, and 
he flies from one to another with perfect ease and grace. He prefers 
discussions on philosophy and morals, supported by very remarkable 
disijuisitions on the Scriptures, With which h© has a perfect acquaint- 
ance. He ha!b ne’^er forgotten ihe teaching of hia* masters at his 
OaAnelito school in those days, now half a century ago, when he 
was studying with a view to, taking orders. Still, he l»y no 
moans despises artistic* questions, and though not one of those 
musicians who can talk of nothing but music, this is the subject to 
which he can most easily bo drawn. Those who know him inti- 
mately could produce a voluminous and delightful collection of his 
talk on all kinds of topics. Meanwhile, pending the production of 
this tribute to his hoTiour, it may bo of interest to the readers of 
this Review to learn a few of his idej^s on various subjects, taken 
down as he uttered them and faithfully transcribed by one of hi-t 
habitual companions. 


II. 

A topic of frequent and lively discussion is thi«,*T[Iave. great per- 
formers, instrumentalists or singers, the right to be called •artists ? 
Hero is what the man who has liad more to do with them than any 
one else thinks of this matter : — • 

“An artist^ust oi nccossity put his personality iiilo his work. To iJ#ill 
the finperson^ soul of a })ubiic that is iudillereiit* or is thiiikuig of othei’ 
matters, if not ignoruiit — thaT is to sa)", whoso sensibility has had its 
odge takon off by an excessive refinement or else^has never been aroused by 
culture — jt is not enough to use the mechanical notes of a well-trained parrot 
uccuratefy repeating a lesson learnt by heart .• If a >iiigor docs not put into 
his execution a porticSi*of his own sensibility, tlfbn neithel* the natural qualities 
of his voice nor the skilful cfovices of liis art will bo able to arouse our sonsi- 
biUtios, however magnificont may bo the idea of Vhich h*e is the interpre1^ir: ^ 
What we .call artistic sentiment or artistic intoll igenco is not easy to define j ^ 
still, a moat important element, for it is simply this which distinguishes a 
painter from a photographer, a Eembrandt from a sign-dauber. ‘ Ars 4 ?st 
hoMo additus natura),* says Jlacon; and no better jlofinitioii of art has been 
found up to the present day. We may say that the performer is, or ought to 
be, ‘ Homo additus arti.’ ” " * 

• 

And Ije quoted dpropos (St this from Augustine's quaint dialogue^ 
Be Mttsica, which, though little known, is a most interegtiiig treatise. 
Gounod's view is that the interpreter of music works hand in hand 
with the composer, just as the artist works hand in hand with 

o 2 \ 
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nature, pie, work created by tbe 0ompo«3er*s^ sensibflity and 
imagination? bas to.be recreated \y a difiOrent sen^tility and a 
different imagination — ^an intelligent reflection^ so to spe^> of his 
own — ^byl)emg presented^in lifo-like form before tbo public. Te^/ 
freq[Uentiy the interpreter fa^ls in Ms task, and plays false to the 
au1iior,T^ distorting tbc thought wbicb it is* bis mission to tranalato. 
But when be is a man equal to the task, be is a most valuable ally 
of the creator/ Gounod, wbo never forgets a jkMdtfess, is always 
ready to acknowledge what be owes to tbc three women wbo, by §ood 
f ortime, ba^^e come across bis path— ^aulin e V iardo t, Madame Meislhan- 
Oarvalbo, iind Gabrielle Krauss. He relates with pleasure bow in 
1851, when be "was attending the rehearsals of Sappho — his first 
public appearance as a lyrical composer — the aria of the third act, 
Take a dying w’oman’s blessing,” seemed to him to be transfigured 
as it came from the lips of Madame Malibran’s famous sister. The 
melody that be bad conceived in bis heart, and brought to birth 
with his tears, had been assimilated by a heart worthy of his own ; 
^nd the intensity of the pathos in that page was heightened by the 
sensibility of the singer. 

But this <S)llaboration of the performer with the -composer is only 
complete when the fire that animates the former is kindled by 
the creating mihd. The reason why all composers take such 
pains to direct the study of their productions is not only to 
make surq, that Scrupulous accuracy is observed in the translation 
of their •thoughts, but also to galvanise their expounders by this 
initial spark, by means of whiehethey in their turn transmit the 
current of electricity to the public. With hjs ready wit, his copious 
.i>. ^otio n„and his power of expression, Gounod is inimitable in bis 
cnHcisms on the character of the part that is being reliearsed.^ The 
dullest nfusician would find it impossible not to execute bis task 
properly after hfeaiing^ the master explain its meaning in language 
glowing and picturesque, and yct« adnprably pointed, ;iyhile his 
accuracy of expression, hjs perfect clearness, *and his penetrating 
warmth of manner are aided by his angelid patience. 

> One piece of atlvice vAiich he is for ever giving to his interpreters, 
► .and which certainly gives rise to astonishment until one a<|£urately 
grasps its meaning, is this, Above all, my children, no sentiment, I 
implore you, n6 sentiment.” The words must not be taken literrily ; 
fo» listen now to his own explanation of them : — 


“ True sentiment in music is simply intelligence and sincerity of inierpreta- 
, tion. Nothing is more ridiculous or more artificial than that false sentimentality, 
that pretentious j^iunting after effect, that exaggeration of refinements, that 
j)ushin% to^excess of contrasts, which make grand passages sickly, weaken 
rhythm, retard ipovement, emasculate style, and enfeeble thought — ^in a word, 
utterly destroy character of a work, "What is required in execution is not 
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sentimeat but exfression^accarate and honest expresuon, the outcome of 
restrained fueling and:ijiternal rei^onsiTeness, that artist's intuition, irbicb we 
vainly endeaVout to define. ' , • 

^ As rc^rds singing in particulaj^, I once heard him say to a young 
girh who meant to go on the stage, and who, while gifted with 
natural abilities, ees well as careful fr^ning and intelligenee, spoilt 

them by a thick and heavy utterance : — ^ • 

• 

“ The musical voica is better and Tfottor the more nearl^f it approaches to 
spoken words. A purely vocal Jiofc, however beautiful, must be varied and 
made distinct by worda, which alone supply expression, dramatic sentiment, 
warmth, and life. A pure, clear, and* distinct utterance is the first law of the 
art of singing." • 

Two anecdotes will show precisely what Gounod means when he 
says to the expounders of his works, No sentiment." One which I 
heard from himself goes back to the production in 1858 of Le Mide- 
dn malgri lui, Mcillot, the haritofie, was rehearsing the part of 
Sganarelle. He finished one musical phrase with one of those vulgar 
rallentendos so familiar iii the traditional Italian opera, which, how- 
ever, made absolute nonsense of the theatrical situation. No, no, 
no ! cried the master, “ that is all \^rong ! Why o» earth d\^ you 
go to sleep over this cadence ? " To produce an effect," replied 
the singer. Gounod proceeded with all his eiuirgy'^o explain the 
scene — and indeed to hear Molierc explained by Gounod, both essen- 
tially French in their genius, was the perfection (rf lucid commen- 
tary. At last the fellow said quietly, ^SSo you don’t ^%yant the 
ralleniendo. Just as you pleasej I only did it for your sake. Wo 
shall produce no effect, that is all." To this day Gounod, as he 
thinks of the man, bursts out into that delightfjilly open,^chil(Jlikc ^ 
laughter of^is. * • * ' 

I was an eve- witness of tjiic other incident at the^imo when 
Sappho was revived at the opera in 188 1.. The incidental role of the 
Shepherd was entrusted to ojie oY those third-rate tenors whom our 
French theatrical slang* calls grande^ utilites," and whose artistic 
pretentiousness is* on a level with their own mediocrity. This indi- 
vidual struiued every effort to put into A passage which he con- ^ 
eidered^too simple for himself everything which the composer had ^ 
not put into it ; false points, misplaced subtleties, and incongruous 
v;roo|il effects. In vain did Gounod endeavour at every rehearsat to 
drive into the dullard’s narrow brain the true meaning of the ijagan 
chant in honour of sensuous pantheism. At last, despairing* of sue-* 
cess, he jumped up in the tiny stage-box whence he was silver vising 
the rehearsal, and talf vexed, half in jest — ^for his anger is never 
cerious — ^he shrieked at him : My good friend, you oblige 

me ? - Do sing that passage like a brute," * 

Gounod is very quick in judging a singer’s artiltic capacity even 
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before heariiig him sing: look into liiB’eye 6 /^«ho says; ♦‘yon 

can always age the voice in / , 4 

If yoii hav^not seen the author of Ikii$t at rehearsals^ you cannot 
have any idiea of how much may be learned in half an hour. by those 
who ^&ncied they had nothing to leanu Nor is it extraordinary that 
a gmi jxiisician should be tho best of teachers. * The result is that 
people impose oij his good nature as well as his kindness and 
courtesy, on his ^dislike to say no, on his desire to inspire affection 
which makes him qffcctionate to others. Professional and amateur 
performers flock to him in crowds in order to profit by the noble 
teaching and lucid conceptions which he disjdgys about his art, to such 
an extent that the greater part of his time is spent upon them. He 
laments over it, and blames himself for it, for,’' says he, “ it is 
quite? right to give oneself away, but it is a crime to squander 
oneself." In his momentary indignation — never more than skin- 
deep — ^he cries out jestingly : “ People come to me for everything ! 
One of these days I shall have to supply pots of' blacking or nurses. 
Yet the duty of a pear-tree is to bear pears, and of a musician to 
produce music, and not to constitute himself a registry office. An 
artisHs boimd^to give to others what he has in his soul, what he 
has received from nature, not as u free gift to gratify his personal 
feelings, bujb in ordqr to transmit, it to others in the best form that 
he can find, de ought to send the rays of his soul on to other souls, 
but not spend hisn life in jvriting letters and receiving visitors. All 
that I ask Grod to give me in Paradise is a tiny corner of perfect 
peace, whero*I may devour counterpoint to my heart's content." 


' — ‘ - e III, 

c 

Another Artistic question on which opposite opinions are held is that 
of “ originality." Yet wbd can ft^il to agree with Gounod's views 
about it ? — 


” Originality is the qua ‘non of the artist. Whoevef aspires to the rank 
of artist should take for his mj^tto that charming lino of Alfred de Musset 

verro n’est pas grand, niais je bois dans mon vorre.* 

If the glass is large, so much the better. But the first article in the artist’s 
cod^is upt to do violence to his talent ; to look for inspiration in hie hea^, 
and aek others for advice except in matters of technical production, is 

the fiiet and only law to which ho should conform. Essentially a creator, he 
•i'ails in hiS duty if he degrades himself to the position of a copyist.” 


Still, we must have a clear conception ^of “ driginality," ^fiicult 
ah it is to define and almost always used in a wr5ng sense. Gounod 
often exfttfesses his regret for this. 


“ Every day we 


]^ap young persons saying of their productions : * I com- 
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polled myself to write with^ originality.’ My unliappy friond, don’t you know 
that the moment compulsioii or oifort comes in, ori^nality is gone ? Tho 
essence of originality ie sinAsrity, and sincerity is not a matter of will, "nor to be 
found by hunting after it. When the artist works hand in hand ^th nature, it is 
hJs personj^ feeling which gives to his work of art its character of originaHty. 
^ople are alcrays confusing originality azSi fancifulness, yet the two aro abso- 
lutely disimet. FancUulness is an abnormal, a morbid condition ; it is only mental 
derangement in a modiiied Torm, and deserves to bo ti’oated as a pathological 
case; it .flies ofi' at a tangent, as is admirably expressed by^ts synonym, eccen- 
tricity. , On the other hand, originality is the cld!lrly marked line which con- 
nects Hie individual with the common mind-centre of the iluiverse. Since a 
wort of art is the oifsprhig of the universal mother, Nature, and a distinct 
father, the Artist, originality is simplj' and solely a declaration of paternity.” 

While Gounod requires above all things that the arfist should 
possess this originality, which he so admirably defines and so fully 
possesses, he does not, of course, deny that certain artistic orgaHisa* 
tions require to bo (jarofully adjusted. 

• 

“Just as on a tree tlu)re never are two leaves perfectly alike, so in human 
beings one never finds two absolutely identic^ persons. But the human king- 
dom, like other kingdoms, comprises a certain number of infinitely subdivided^ 
8i>ocies, among which the diiferent intellectual tomperamciits are distributed. 
Every artist is a descendant of one of bis predecessors, whicl^does not, how- 
o^e^, mean that he imitates him.” • 

Docs Gounod mean, then, that the artist must despise the teaching 
and the examples of those masters from whom, under pretence of 
doing independent work, the liring are* always ready* to detach 
themselves, with a strange desire to make havoc of tljo •traditions 
oE the past P Some years ago, when an energetic attack was bein^ 
made in France against sending to Home those successful candidates 
at the Institute whg gained the State grants, an(^particularly againsf 
sending muSlcal students, Gounod expressed bis views on the matter 
in the following language : — • ^ 

• • 

“ What strikes mo at the putsch in this denunciation of the Homan School is 
that it is only the oi^tcomo of a desire morS or less frankly expressed, and 
which sums up very fairly the whole programme of its opponents : ‘ No more 
teachers. Let us learn to fly with our own wingg.’ No doubt this is the real 
meaning of the phrase * Modern Art.’ In the same way lot us say, ♦ No mv^o 
cducalkT'^i no more ideas got by exporiouco and handed down to* us ; that is, 
no more capital, no more patrimony or inheritance, no more of the past, no 
moye tradition, no more intellectual lithcihood I ’ This landi^ us in simple, spon- 
taneous generation, for there is no middle position ; we must either have teach- 
ing, or we must have knowledge by intuition. Observe that those who extol 
this system are precisely the persons who are never weary of speakidg of the * 
* school of the future.’ The future ! What right have they to appeal to it, 
when to-morrow they 'dull theifiselvos be a portion of this past with which they 
will ha^ nothing to d® ? Genius, I am told, is not got by teaching ; eithci* 
you have it or have it not ; no one can bestow it upon a pefson^ho has it not ; 
none can take it away from the man who has it. Agreed : for this is indisput- 
able. But equally true is the saying of a great artist (In^rres), who was well 
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qualified to speak on the subject, that there is noc art without science. No , 
iio^ no one communioates genius because it is incommunioablo, because it is 
an ab^lutelf personal gift to its possessor. BuC what is capable of being 
commuiubat^ and transmitted is the language by means of which genius finds 
e^pressibn, ana without whioh it is only dumb and powerless. Were not 
Baphael, Moaart, and Beethoven mon of genius P Yet cHd they tixer^ore hold 
themselves entitled to reject with pcorn thd'traditional t^ching which hot^only 
isitiatedPthem into the practice fif their ait;, but also showed to thexu the right 
road to lead them safely to their goal, saving them thereby a considerable 
loss of time in hunting afh3r a certainty which generations of experience had 
guaranteed for fiiem. Truly it is pldying wdth common sense when people 
attempt to dethrone liistory by force of false conclusions. One might as'^well 
say that the orator and the writer need not leaiu anything about their lan- 
guage, their grammar, or their dictionaly.’* 

Gouno(i does not believe in facile art in spite of having himself 
produced wdth such lavishness and facility ; his only faith is in U work 
whibh is the result of industry. Still, he holds that there are two 
kinds of industry. The one is the scholar’s who, while he listens to his 
teacher s instructions, assimilates to himself the practical methods : 
“ he is learning to learn.” Once in possession of the intellectual 
tools fashioned for him by instruction, man no longer finds the 
elements of study from without but from within; labour becomes 
“ meditation fbef ore the altar of the soul.” He will still look for 
examples in masterpieces, but solely in order to see how they are 
built up. ^ His ins{)iration he w’ill find by studying his o\ra heart, 
and it is in this self-communing that the artist’s industry consists. 

We must look* npitlicr wholly within nor w^holly without/’ Gounod 
is nevep^tired of repeating, and therein lies the secret of his artist’s 
qalmnesB. Tie admits no co-operation, save that of Nature alone : — 

“In a* word, the Eoal by itself is simply a servik' copying, but the Ideal by 
,i^eV is the meandering of a will-o* -the- wisp. A work cf art, therefore, is the 
of uniting imagfiia.ti(*n and reality ; it is at once rinite an(J infinite. The 
artist finds in Nature the thought which, quickened by contact with his soul 
and brought to being the fui'co of his intellect, leaps from him in an oi'tistic 
form. No stranger’6 hand ought to take part in this labour.” 

What Gounod says in conversation in the manner above quoted 
has been expressed^by him In an academical, lectiiiV under the form of 
language which, though i^bstract, is still perfectly clear in meaning; — 

“ The progress of intellectual development consists in passing froTM»i^xternal 
and tangible realities to feelings, and from feelings to reason. St. Augustine 
sujps this up admirably in one of those pointed and luminous expressions so 
frequently to be found ip his writings; ‘Ab cxiorioribus ad interiora, ab 
intend ibus ad superiora ' (‘ Fi'om without to within, from within to above 

r t 

The cwhole spirit of Gounod is in these words; his elevated 
thought, the breadth of his artistic viewtf; his ekquisiteness of form, 
S3veii down to a quotation from the Fathers 6n whose writings — a 
healthy -and 'Strong sustenance — ^he fervently nurtured himself for 
many years of his youth. 
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Assuredly Ootbiod understands the, value of education. He knows 
what it cokto "b become n master in one’s art, and how before taking 
his tum.of usefulness as an inspirer of and a ^odeKor others, he 
as obliged by hard study, untiring j)atiepci, and perfect humility 
to take example by others himself. Yet he will maintain that the 
very fire which foMns the creative faculty exists unseen in^certain 
beings who are under some mysterious dispensation of fate ; contact 
with others makes it flash out, ha»d work sets it glovring, and yet it 
is always a spontaneous fire kindled by nature’s •hand and not by 
man’s. '^Only those who know can be taught,” is a favourite phrase 
of his, recalling thereoy^the saying of his first teacher, that master 
of counterpoint, Reicher, when he said to Madame Gounod, who 
had brought to him her son, then thirteen j^ears old, in order to 
consult him about the latter’s capacity, “ This boy knows every- 
thing; he has only to he tjuight it.” Following out this idea, 
Gounod is fond of using the well-known expression of Socrates when 
he compares himself lo a man midwife, one who helps others to give 
birth to that which is within them. « 

In his eyes, then, ** education is not a creative hut a fertilising 
element.” He allows that one genius may assist othcr^o thebiulh ; 
but he refuses to admit that a genius has the capacity of produc- 
ing another in his o\^’n image. So far <as he is pci^sonally con- 
cerned, he absolutely denies the supposed influences which, if one 
is to believe the majority of his biographers, certaift musicians are 
said to have exercised upon him. He acknowledges his ^debted- 
ncss to them for ** musical vibraJ.ions” experienced over and ovei» 
again by his artistic organisation. Among the powerful impressions 
which showed him his work in life, three stand out conspi^juously, 
three that hg has never forgotten, and whftlj make up the true 
history of his vocation. The foljowiiig account of them was given 
to me from his own lips. Tlie first takes us back *10 his childhood. 
In the winter of 182o, when barely seven years old, he was living 
with' his parents in the Iluo des Gramfs^Augustms, that old and 
gloomy district on *thc ]c£t hank of the Seine in which his infancy 
was spent. One evening his mother took Mm to the neighbouring. ' 
theatre , ^0 Odeon, where Weber’s FrcischiUz in Castil Blaze’s, 
atrocious translation was being then played for the first time in 
France under the title of liohin Foifi, In those days it wafe tlf& 
custom to disarrange, under pretence of arranging, the lyrical mastwr- 
pioces of Germany, and goodness knows how many crimes of treason 
to art were then committed managers without faith and librettists 
without dpnsoience. 6ne musician went so far as to adapt ” Bon • 
Giovanni to the stage of* the opera. In this imperfect • rendering, 
Freischuiz was indifferently performed by singers whose names have 

\ 
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passed into oblivion. . Tet at this perfonnance tbo^utore author of 
.|3X|iomnOed iu.3 first artistio emotaoh^ r. “ siia^e seatGntion/’ as 
he eays-i '• 't 

' # » ' * ' 

^ ,*‘Foar at tliat time of litVthe ^ewer of reflo<kion has not come int^J 

exi^enoe. Just as rays of light are doulTled in intensity -when refieeted in 
aznwoi^ so feelings aro all tho^Joex>or and keenoi* in pfoportion as the man 
I>68sesses the faculty of introspection. Therefore it is a mistake to believe that 
sensibility bcoomes bluntod%6 j^ears advance ; it only becomes finer and more 
delicate, provided, of course, lhat tho ihtolloctual powers reufain intact* That 
is why love in early \ outh ia impoitect, being then purely oxtomal and super- 
ficial, and not enlarged by tho crystallisation urougbt in a soul when it is fully 
developed.” ^ ♦ 

( 

To go back to the sober little lad, taken to the theatre as a^rew'ard, 
say.f for some good copybook writing, and who, stirred to the depth 
of his semi-conscious child soul, was filled w ith a kind of religious 
ecstasy and plunged into speechless adoration. This listening to 
what is probably the purest of lyrical dramas was a happy initiation 
into the splendours of music. The fantastic scene when the magic 
bullets are being cast probably caused him some alarm ; he does not, 
however, remember it. What esj)ecially caught his attention was 
the*'hunters’ chorus. “ Are they going to fire ? ” he asked in terror. 
But the calmness of the music dispelled his fear, and he listened 
with rapt attention ; . not'a single one of the exquisite details of the 
orchestration escaped his ear. Some time after>vurds, when he took 
up the ^core for the first lime, all came back to his memory as clear 
and precis© as if ho had heard them the day before. From this fact 
we can judge how keen tho sensatfon must have been at a time when 
the faculties of conscious reasoning are non-existent. Sixty-five 
“-years have since ‘.passed, and this instinctive, iidmi ration that the 
child felt has only bacome strengthened in the man of mature years 
and thought. 

“The crystal clcarnes.'s of Wjbor.'his ^delicate sentjo of tho picturesque in 
nature,' the grandeur of hi.s cc^iception.s, the thVilling harmony of his expres- 
sion, and the simpKcity of tho methods w’horoby ho uvkins the refined grace of 
outline and of absolutely pure modolliiig, lit tfi), so to speak, by mysterious 
^•^leams of light — ^all these are mevils rare enough at all times, and more so 
nowadays^than ever before, and must bo biglily appreciated by ovei*y soul that 
loves beauty in its noblest aspects.” ^ 

Such^ is the judgment pronounced by the author of Romeo upon the 
author of the FrciHchiUz, 

Six ^’^ears later, tho student, whoso industry and good conduct 
had earned him a special holidaj% went to the Theatre Italian to 
. hear Rossini’s OtcUo, sung by those two ^ incomparable stars ” 
Rubini and Marie Malibran. The artistic seed sown by nature in the 
child’s breast which had already quivered under the charm of 
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Weber's niusie haft developed by uBconscious workings within. 

By R tsue artist's soul^ vibrating in hawnony with 

the heaift*strmgs of the great singer. , It is no longer a iiuestion o£ a 
aw«iJcening of sen«}ibility due ^to tho grace and picturesque 
turn of a mftlody ; the dramatic* utterances of a voice of gold thrillcJl 
this virgin heart of his» still n strangen to troublous feclingsr The 
effect wail overpowering, the impression indelible. On his return to 
school the student dreamt-of nbtliing but the womair to whom he 
owed* this ineffable delight. • 

** I was in lovo Avith her,*’ ho .says; ‘‘♦y*‘K, positively in love ; for under an 
absolutely innoeorit and inicoiiscioiis lonn I oxpi iunicod all tho intoxication of 
love even so far as to bo jcalcju'-:. I was madly juulous of tho composer^ who 
had her as th oil* interpreter ; find one fixed idea ttud: posM'ssion of my mind, 
namely, that I might bo in time to wrife an opi^ui lor lit r to sing.” 

»■ 

It was no use for him to Lurry, for uiifortunalely he Avas too late. 
Fortune, howeyer, provided a solace for him. The ])reinatiire death 
of the famous IMalibrah cheated his hopes ; hut twenty years later 
her sister (»pencd the patli to glory for the unknown beginner. 
Fveryone knows what I’auline Yiurdot's affectionate devotiop did 
for Gounod, Avhen she was at the zenifli of her talAt and ilcr 
fume, and he remembers it with real pleasure. The actrc'ss is interest- 
ing enough to deserve this j)assing notiee. • *>» • 

From that day forth the lad w^as overpowered by a feverish haste 
to have done Avitli his classical studies in order to devote himself to 
music. In the following yc-ar liis vocation was irrevocably, 'fixed. 
IIo was not fourteen years old wlicy the performance of J)un (JitMuni * 
at the Th(5?itrc Italion acted as the spark tliat electrified his artist's 
temperament Fvoryono knows liossini’s sayin|» about Mozart. 
•Some thoughtijess inquirer asked him Avho in bis opinion was the 
greatest musician, “Beethoven,’', was thi‘ immediate rejdy. •“ What 
of Mozart, then 'f " “ Oh, Jlozart is not the greateS't, he is the only 

musician in the world." Quito unconsciously, young Gounod 
expressed tho same tjiouglit in a diffei'cnt, .shape phen, after this 
memorable performance (January, in the midst of his enthu- 

siastic outburst, his mother, who Avas her.solf a Ausieiail of rare ability, 
asked hin^ he was really fond of this kind of music. “ Oh, mother," 
ho replied, “this is not a land of music, it is Music." Henceforth 
the child's vocation was not to be gainsaid ; ^it irresistible, a 
• torrent let loose that could neA^or flow^ back to its source. “ If thoA" 
had tried to stop me from studying music," he said once ^ when 
recalling these recollections of long ago, “ I should have fled far 
aAvay to America and h£^e hidden myself in some secret sjiof wdiero 
I could have -worked after my own fancy." ' • 

t 

\ 
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lY. c 

I ba^ already mentioned the lively criticism to which the institn- 
lion of the Academy of France at Rome has been subje^ed by vcfy 
distinguished personages, notably — to quote only musicians; for 
their opinions are the only &ies that concern me here— by Berli(?5!, 
Saiixt-Saens^ and Georges Bizet. No doubt^it is a question of tempera- 
ment, and possibly these critics* are right from tlieir standpoint. 
Others differ from them, and Gounod has shown his deep interest in 
the matter by writing the following lines in favour of the Villa 
Medici : — ' 


"‘The objection is taken that numbers of eminent artists have not been 
students at Rome. This is perfectly true, and allow me to add that a jouniey 
to Borne does not of necessity make one come back superior to the rest of the 
world. But wbat is the ri^bt inference to draw ? That Borne does not per- 
form the miracle of giving wbat nature has withheld ? Obviously it does not ; 
it would really be rather too convenient if we could obtain genius at the cost of 
a journey which is within everybody’s reach. But this is not the point at all. 
The point is— given an arti^^tic nature — Does not Boine exercise an indis- 
putable and incalculable intluenyo upon this nature by ]U'oilucing nobility of 
tb(»Lght and Srtistic growth r Js it to In* said thul the artist m wholly wrapped 
in the tecbni<iUo of his an r Surely mechanical work is not everything in 
Art. Surely is jipssible to find a skilful manipulator who is a commonplace 
artist, a consummate rh<itorician who-^e lips are at the same time untouched by 
the fire from the altar. Is obi(]iience to bo juit on the same h*vcl as cleverness ? 
Is there tp ho no^dkioronce between a man and a machine ? Wo forget that the 
artist ^dxists uiulerno.ith the arli.'-an, and that the artist must he touched, 
^ enlightened, cnrajituied, and tran>figim d until ho comes to love passionately 
that incorruptible beauty which wdns,* not a momentary success, but an ever- 
lasting empire in tlie shape of those masterpieces that have been the torches to 
light and guide man in Art from ancient times to the Renaissance, and on to 
our own century , anti will continue so to guide him ful* ever and ever. Can wo 
ignore, or protend to ignore, the unchangeable laws of uutriuou and a.ssimila- 
tion whic^i govern the? growth and perft'cting of every organism ? Nay, if a 
musician roquire^f nothing but music, I shall not slop merely to ask why 
he is to he sent to Rome, whoi'c he ha*3 nothing to do hut gaze at the frescoes 
of Raphael and Michael Aiig«4o in the Vatic:in,*^oTi the hill that is the temple of 
all the oracles ; I shall waiit^also to know what is tho*ai;(‘ of his reading Homer 
and Virgil, Tacitus and Ju\eual, Dante and ’Shakespeare, Molitiro and La 
Rontaino, Pascal and Bdssuet — in a word, all the great masters of human 
thought. » What is the g^ooj of them all ? They are not music. True, they 
are not ; hut they are Art, ancient and modeni,. immortal and unwersal, and 
is on this Art that the artist — not tht» artibun— must nurture Jiimself ; fi oin 
it ho must get his health, slrenglh, and life. IJow, too, can wo exi>rcss the 
inestimable value of that retreat, that quiet nook far from the fever and bustle 
and (fonstant preoccupations of dail^^ lil'o ^ — how .speak of its silence, wherein wo 
learn to listen to the heart-heats of our soul!" Think of the deep loneliness, the 
vast expalise of the horizon v hose maguifici’ut linei’ seem still to exercihO the 
, magic power of lifting our thoughts up to the level ojthe groat ovente which they 
have witnessed I, Think of the Tiber — solemn stream which, over all the hc^rror 
of the crimes that it has engulfed, images the peaceful look of the Campagna 
over whose bosom it glides along 1 And then Borne herself — Borne the triple- 
crowned— who/e brow has received from the hand of the ages the august dia- 
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dem of the ^proBtfe Pontife whence Ihe unfading light of Everlasting Trutli 
sparkles and shines o^ thf whole world* What a height, what a harmony, 
what a surrounding for those who know how to look within thecjaelves ! . . . . 

Lot us, then, at any cost, in spite of and against all opposition, up this 
■wondrous School of Rome, on whose records^ar© tOiho found the names of David, 
Ingres, FlaiSlrm, Bognault, Dureti Hurold, HaK'vy, Berlioz, Bizet — who, I 
take it, are not names that justify the cont^ptuous pity which is applied to 
upset a dynasty now more than a Century old. With all our might, 4et us de- 
fend this sacred retreat which sboltors the artist while he* is developing his 
powers far away from prolnature -worries of daily wants, ^nd which arms 
him as well against the seductions of inonoy-making as against the cheap and 
worthless triumphs of an ignoble i>opularily fliat will vanish with the morrow.^’ 

Faithful to his youthf^^l love, Gounod still talks with enthusiasm 
of his three years of student life spent at. the Villa Medici half a 
century ago. ROME ! — capital letters and a whole page of notes of 
exclamation would not suffice to express to the eye the full ring of 
liis voibe when he uttei’s the name. Rome ! — Palestrina, and the San 
Sistine Chapel, the Last Judgment, and the Dispute of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Romai! Cainpagna with its largo melancholy horizon, 
the aqueducts of Claudius, and the blue Sabine hills — Rbme, that intro- • 
duces us to beauty iu all its forms, to poetry, to love, and to light ! 

To see is to enjoy, says Gounod ; our life after death ^ill be simply 
the power of seeing everything. Rome gives us a foretaste of this.^’ 
The Eternal (Tty iu 1840 was not the same as it h in 1889. Then 
she was !^^ntifical Rome, the metropolis of (Tiristendom, covered with 
churches and convents that towered above the^uins <if paganism, a city 
where the majestic processions of Holy AVeek trampled^ under foot 
the tombs of Pagan gods, cov(*^ed as they were by the dust of 
ages and the ashes of martyrs; a city noble above all others, in which 
a dead civilisation cast its splendid shadow upon the waning magmfi- 
cence of a Poyer shorn of its ancient brilliaiiccf-^-tlio TJrbs, the city of 
tlieCajvsars and the Popes, with far more poetry and majestj* than the 
ordinary capital of a constitutional state, such as the^'aprioe of modern 
politics has made it. What au cucTbanted spot, what a magical abode 
for the soul of a gentje ancl enthusiastic iirjist. like, the young musi- 
cian wdio reached it*with his heart overflovring Avith loA^e, his head 
full of dreams, his imagination haunted b]^ those ^lelightful, those 
vague v^ii^ns of the ideal w’iiich are revealed to budding gSnius ! 

V. . • 

There are three dominating notes in Gounod's character as seen in • 
an hour's conversation with him ; he is all love, calmness, and 
youthfulness. Love," he exclaimed one day, in one of those fits 
of self-abandonment in which he indulges very readily among 
sympathetic companions, I am absolutely full of* it, and that is 
why I have crammed such handsful of it into my. operas." Ilis 
sterner critics do indeed blame him for having "crammed " so much 
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even into Es ojrAtbriosJ are quite rigjit to notice it; but they 

ate wrong* they taie Em to tjlsk for it. ^It is all to be found 
in the gojgpels ; the author of Famt and of Romio has preferred to 
see the love and the poetry in them, and his ecstasie^are rather 
emotional than mystical. TlxC task lie set himself in the Feimiption 
was not to create a musical* symbol of the Christian religion, but to 
depict ' the ^ treasures oi! love, of pure tenderness, of unspeakable 
gentleness, which the Son of Gfod carried in his heart ; he aimed, 
as he has told us.'^at affecting ns with the sight of a human drama, 
the most pathetic and tlio mosL magnificent of all, because it is 
ennobled by the divine element in it.^’ 

Gounod is the musician of love, and he lays claim very proudly 
to this title. Love is his essence, his rahon {VHre\ he bathes in it, 
he breathes out love at every pore. “ To-morrow I shall be seventy 
years old,’’ he said to me a j7?ar ago, on the Kith of June, the day 
before the anniversary of his birthday. ‘‘ Wqll, in spite of its being 
the special passion of youth, T have never, until the present moment, 
thoroughly understood the intensity of Love. If I wore a painter I 
would draw an absolutcl}'' perfect lilceness of him ; I have a vision 
wiSmn me, an intuitive knowledge of him, because I am in direct 
and constant contact wilb him.” 

I trust that it will bo understood that Gounod uses the word 
*^love ” in its niost exalted and widest sense. He has explained his 
own inciTnipg : 

* i 

“ Love,” lie says, “is nil tliat Tiiakcsi'rnan ; friendsliipis one form of it, love in 
the ^eus(3 of passion is imotlier, while Iho lovo of C^odis the source of every kind 
ofjovc.^ Love of Gpd nud of one’s countrj'', love of mothor and of wife, of art, of 
one’s neighbour — iir their essence those are but on(l and tho same feeling. 
The love of others exhibits itself in brotherhood, the love of art in industry, tho 
lovo of one’s country in sclf-sacrilic^e, tiKal love in respect and tenderness, tho 
lovo of God in adoration. As for the other kind, that of which Dan Cupid is 
tho lord, it is a e()mj)lefo blunder for yoomy peoido to picturo him as an agent 
of perdition. Why should th^i? wrong bo done to him, tho source of all life, 
the father of humau beings, the essential condition of existence and of the con- 
tinuity of tho race 'i When the Creator divided *lho human race into two sexes 
— sections, halver^j, which make together one whole — He doubtless had liis 
reasons fer doing so, and it is not for us to discuss them. Those who hold that 
things are badly ordained should blamo Him and lay their com^ints before 
Him. Granted that this love that springs up between persons o{ different sox 
nas its baser side, that is no fault of ours : it is thus that we have come cut of 
tl^e hands of the Divine craftsman. All that we can do — and^this is our duty ‘ 
' — to purify the troubled depths of love by idealising it, to make the working 
of the heart and soul combine with the workings of the flesh. And in truth 
iho only love tha,t deserves the namo is the outcome pf the combination' of Ihcso 
three oloments — tho only tnie, the only lasting feeing.” • 

Friendship, which is hut one species in universal love, is well known 
to and practi^^d by Gounod ; he adds to it an indefinable tenderness 
which he borrows fr6m love itself and which gives to it light and 
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warmth, He .smd once of one of his dearest friends, the painter 
Hubert, his comrade a1? the Academy of France, in Bcme, a half- 
century ago, Wo still love each other just like two lowers ; nothing 
^3 wanting^cven down to lovers^ quarrels and reconciliations.^ Being 
by nature as open-hearted arf he is .affectionate, Gounod literally 
gives his tenderness iii return for thjft which others sho^y to him. 
Some of those ** prophets of evil ” who arc ^srazy to bregk Uieir toys 
in order to se^whaf is inside theift, maintain that thfi characteristic 
of his is a subtle piece of design, tourly declaring that his out- 
bursts are treacherously commonplace and finxious to put you on 
your guard against disenchantment. They may bo right. I want 
people to like mo,’’ Gounod frequently declai’cs, and an unconscious 
coquetrj’' makes him strive to please others — or should we not say 
that he strives after nothing at all, but pleases naturally, because he 
has the gift of attract ivemess, and the tusto to make use of his gift 
without any ctTort or affectation? Some persons come into the 
world like porcupines, and are proiid^ of their bristling attitude ; 
Gounod was born to charm others and finds liis pleasure in so doing. • 
As for the charge of being (iommonplaco which is brought against 
him, every lovable nature is exposed to that. One day*^when h(f was 
complaining of being overwhelmed by the invasion of visitors, some 
one asked him, Wliy don’t you shut your door a^ainsfr trtiublesome 
people?^’ ‘^That is what every one tells mo,” he replied, ‘^only, 
every one thinks that every one else is ‘ifcroubfcsomc,’ and \vhil,o 
giving me this excellent advice, every one means me to •iilakc an 
exception in his own case. ITow am I to get out of it ? ” Man is 
the most egotistical of ajl creatures, and it is the desire to monopolise 
to his own priA’^ate profit the eharming society of* the Master wllich 
is bluntly oxf^ressed in the bitter remark about his being ‘'common- 
place.” Gounod is quite aw’are^of it, and prefers to layhirnself open 
to blame by being amiable to all rather thai\ to escape this reproach 
by reserving for a chosen^ few* his delicate politeness, his caressing 
affability, and his wide henevoltnco. As foj' saying. that he likes best 
the person whom he has Ifeeen last, the remark is pointed but abso- 
lutely inaccurate, as I can testify myself.^ ITowfevcr, I will not 
enlarge cm. this matter, Avhich is not part of my subject. 

The moral and artistic calmness of Gounod is the result of the 
perfect balance of his faculties, llis serenity is never distil r^d 
either by the internal ferment, whence come his flashes of inspiratR>u, ^ 
nor by the external* effervescence which his keen and ekcitablg nature 
displays in’outbursts pf enthusiasm or shrieks of irritation, violort 
outbreak* of delight ^r utter discontent. Like all men he knoiA s • 
what bitterness and deception and pain are, but w’^th dwibt lie has 
nothing to do. Whatever he knovrs he knows absolutely ; what he 
does not know never troubles him because he is coi:vinccd that he 
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will, know it one day — **tliat day wken he shall have reached the 
fount of . all, love, of all sacrifice, of all apostleship, when he will be 
clothed ane^S^ in the garments of perfect beauty, truth, and goodness, 
when he will take his part in pthe final and universal q^mmunion*/’ 

A friepd, who had not this happy frame of mind, once exhibited in 
his presence that vague disqftietude about the unknown, that horror of 
the life after dekth which tortures persons of wavering faith. His 
answer ^o this sort of Hamlet-like soliloquy rwas 'uttered with a 
smile : ‘'Never niind, we shall soon know all about it. True, 1 can 
preach patience to you without much trouble, as my hour is nearly 
come, much more nearly than yours. Yet, after all, yours will come 
too; all will be explained, light will be shod upon all things, and 
you will see that the unknown is not so very formidable — I am 
convinced that you will/’ 

, VI. . ' 

A subject on whicli it is exceedingly interesting to make the 
author of Faad talk is the judgment that he pronounces on other 
masters of his art. This is easy enough so far as the dead are 
concerned ; but about the living he is — and rightly so — exceedingly 
reserved. Neither his position nor his character would save him 
from the‘'stilpid charge of jealousy so lightly flung by persons who 
measure the minds of others by their own insignificance. He 
.nghtly dreads, w'hile ho despises, the traitorous innuendoes of men 
who, dither from pettiness of soul or affectation of scepticism, find 
' all their delight and renown in disparaging wliat is great. “ What 
have I done to make you angry with me ? ’’ asked the glow-worm of 
thb toaidi ‘‘ You glitter,” replied the other. The fable is eternally 
true. But Gounod io by no means disinclined to expreSs his opinions 
about th'e dead. How far his “ adoration ” of them goes is well 
known. The word is ?iot too pc^vverful to express the devotion with 
which he worships that mq,^ter — “in "whom profound knowledge of 
methods was combined with exquisite grace of*fyrm, who excelled in 
all the manifestations of human sensibility, to whom the comic was 
as familiar as the sublime, whose masterpiece is the brightest star that 
ever shone in the heavenlli!' musical art ” — in short, In 

a lecture delivered on October 25th, 1882, at the Aca^j^my of the 
Fine Ai^s he sang the praises of the master in language that i^eems ^ 
rhapsodical and poetical but "was far too feeble in his opinion to 
express the warmth of his admiration ; — 

'‘Who, like Mozart, has traversod the immense scale of humai^ passions h 
Who has touched their far- distant limits with such unswerving accuracy, 
equally proof against the ineptitudes of false grace and the brutalities of lying 
violence ? Who else could thrill with anguish and horror the purest and the 
most eternal for/ns ? . , . Oh, divine Mozart, didst thou lie indeed on the bosom 
of infinite Beaufy, even as once the beloved disciple lay on the Saviour’s breast, 
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and didst tliou draw up {hence the incomparable gri£ce which denotes the true 
clecrt ! Btibnteoufl naturl had given thee every gift : grace and strength, ful- 
ness and sobriety, bright spontaneity, and burning tenderness^ all in that perfect 
balance which makes up the irresistible powers of thy charm, and which makes 
• of the% the musician of musicians, greater than the greatest, the only one of 

all— MozSt.” • 

* « 

The predilection of the author of the Redemption and Mon et Vita 
for sacred music is well known.^ He first caught taste for it at 
Hpme^ while studying Palestrina, whose strict severity did not dis- 
courage him because he felt all the fervour and faith of a neophyte, 
in religion as in art. In the haW work at counterpoint to which lie 
devoted himself while he lived under the shadow of the Sistinc 
Chapel he obtained that skilfulness of manipulation, that thorough 
knowledge of method, and that ease in the arrangement of parts 
without which no one can be a groat musician. Thus his gratitude 
to his old Roman master equals his admiralion of him. *The first 
work of importance which he wrote was a mass after the style of 
Palestrina, which was performed in •1812 at the Church St. Louis 
des Franfais in Rome. Almost half a century later the musician7 
then at the zenith of his fame, went-back to the fancies of his^outli 
by waiting in the same high-priestly style the Joan of Arc Mass. 
When he develops his theory about religious jnusic^ he expresses 
with fervour his admiration for this austere, impersonal, and mystic 
form. . • 

? • ^ 

“When Christ entered Jerusiiltjm,” he says, “ and the people crknboufc as ho 
passed, * Hosanna to the Son of Davijji ! * his disciples said to him, ‘ Master, Hd 
them be silent ; * but Ho replied, ‘ 1 tell you, if those wore silent the WTy 8ton(*s 
would cry out.’ Well, a tioral mass ought to bo symbolic of those words, it 
ought to be a building of hewn stones, massive, graiyf, imposing, •stqrif, and 
solemn. Thw is what Palestrina thoroughly uinfiji^^stood, and it is this that 
makes him immortally a groat artijt.” • 

• 

The same train of thought Icslds Gounoll to hold Jean Sebastian 
Bach to be a colossal ifiusician. The whole of music is in this 
man/' is his saying,* and his phrases of admiration for the author of 
the St. Matthew Passion music arc iutcrminable. * I only know one 
French ip'tist who nnderstnuds Bach as well as Gounod do«^ — mean 
Charles M. Widar, one of the most graceful and most distinguished 
of the composers of the younger school. Both h(we -already^ncj 
much to make the Frencli public familiaf with the sSwc ^and 
imposing work of the old Cantor of Leipzig ; and it is to be hoped * 
that their efforts will bear good fruit. ' * 

It is ^ommonly saiS, and* has been repeated in everything that lias^ 
been written about GSunod's early years, that during his journey in 
Germany in 1843 he was fascinated by the genius of Robert Schu- 
mann, at that time at the height of his fame in his native laud, but 
as unknown in France as the favourite musicians of the Pekin 
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Court are at pre^at d^y. Gounod jaot*oi|ly* denies this, and 
maintains tMt tile lanthor of another JR7«s< ha;<f no influence whatever 
upon his mnale^^ career, but also asserts plainly that lie never felt 
for Schuimannihat intellectual sympathy that comes from i^sterious 
tinshi ji jl^lween, two souls. Ilecacknowledges and admires the power 
and originality of Schumann’S talent ; but tKis acknowledgment is 
the result of <reas(Sning, r ot of that unreflecting self-abandonment 
which is the sure sign of artistic relationship. * • 

Of Mendelssohn, ?vhom ho kncAvin Leipzig, and from whom at the 
very outset of his career he received a friendly welcome and valu- 
able encouragement, Gounod chcrislics an aifFectionate recollection, 
while he pays to his tah'nis a well-deserved tribute of admiration. 
But between these two artistic natures, each remarkable on very 
different grounds, there are absolutely no points of contact ; a great 
gulf separates the scholarly stiffness of the Berlin com 2 )oser from the 
generous warmth of the French musician. I have already given 
Gounod’s criticism on AVober. I will merely add the following 
praise of the fantastic olcnioiit in the Fvekchvtz^ so accurate in its 
profundity and so picturesque in its form : “ It is a kind of music 
whiclf one would not like to meet in the dark.” I pass on to faith- 
fully transcribe what ho says about the other great masters : — 

“Beetliofcn is the grouto.st epic wtilor anioii^^ niusiviitris, the greatest 
philosopher, and the gji*eatest^f apostle. ' The Pastoral Symphony is a confession 
o'Npanthoktic faith, iVj symjiliony wth chonisos is the universal gospel of 
socialism.* ‘This Michael Aiigolo of music is of :ili musicians the man ■with the 
T^idest reach, by which I do not iin'an that ho sours higher than all the rest, 
but that ftuhis flight ho takes in the largest space, and covers with the shadow 
of his immense pinions Iho greatest strctch^of (^arih. •. . . 

“ftluckTisthe greatest trugedian. Ho is a Greek, a tt’uo son of iEschylus 
and Sophocles, Uc was b®rn with tlio peidiis on his shoulders aiid^ho cothurnus 
on his feet, •llis work is like ancient slaln^iry with drajiery at onco magnifi- 
cently rich and simpk*, graceful and noble. Ills is grand art, kept constantly 
at the same high level of patf los. . . . • 

“Next to the limiud clearness of Mozarl^ to tjie breadth and height of an 
.opera like Dvn. Giovanni, llossjiii is the clearo'-t of m^usicians, and the most 
capacious and highest of lyrical w'ritors. To a ferliile inufgination ho unites an 
infinite variety of tcjpcs, and^liis work may ho sumin(3d uj) in two very different 
mastcirpieceg of character, tlio JIuricr uf t^tvillv and William TelL . . , 

• “ Meyerbeer in a master, but ho is not a genius. The musical miNfcorial, the 
dough, 80 to sp^uk, which ho kneads, is of secondary quality ; in his field taros 
arcf'L'ixed w'itb go^d wheat. His inspiration is often brilliant but never abso- 
lutely piirst" it may be likffiied to a inonsror diamond which is not of thp first 
« water, ^'till he is capable of magnificent flights, ns seen in Le ProphUe, even 
more thaijin Lts Ilngnmuts, although tho latter opera is more popular than the 
formei — a fact wbi(5h, no doubt, is tho reason why ailists are indiued to prefer 
^the former.’! • • 

Apropo8*oi this, I may add parenthetically that indiscreet people 
often ask Gounod which he prefers of his two masterpieces, Famt or 
llomdo. Usually he escapes by pleasantly replying, ‘‘ I like Don 
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Giovanni bettors StiM, to any ono wbo is on familiar enough terms 
with him to drive him iiDto a corner, he admits a secret ;tendemcss 
for the opera that contains the immortal duet of “ The Lj^rk.^^ Possibly 
^his predilection for the younger child of his genius is slightly influ- 
enced by TOG fact that the popular fotc is given rather in favour of 
the elder, dear as they both are to his jieart and mind. All*another 
time he will declare that ho prefers his first drapaatic production, 
Sappho^ to all, the rest, • ^ • 

His judgment 'ifpoii Berlioz is made spcciall}^ interesting by the 
fact that in 1859 there devolved upon the author of The Damnation 
of Faust, who was then the musical critic of the D^haU, the 
task of estimating the talent of tlic musician who had just composed 
a new paraphrase of Goethe’s poem, and at a single stroke had sud- 
denly soared to a conspicuous height. Faud found in Berlioz an 
enlightened and impartial critic ; the bitterness of the man gave 
way to the conscience of the artist! Gounod’s view^ of Berlioz is 
that his is • 


“A nmsicfil nature that lost its l)alaiice. lie is a fanciful, a strange croa- 
turc ; he suffers and he dosiaiiis or goes frantic. The passionate side 

of things grips him like a vice. lie has bo''^n called ‘ the Jgpiter of music,’ 
hut ho is Jupiter wlio often capsizes, a g(^d who is the slavo of his passions 
and his rage. Yet witiuil ho has masterly qualities; marvellous in his colour- 
ing, he handles his iTistruinentation, the jiidnti'r’s brushn)f thobirmsician, with 
a touch both certain and powerful. Thou again, in tlio midst of wonderful 
pages comes carelo.ssn(3Ss oi- awkwardness of mana^cinont betrays his late 
and defective training in tecdniiquf. In a W’ord, liis was^an imperiled, geniu^-^ 

Georges Bizet, that artist of the first rank whomFram'e lost all top 
soon, Gounod treats as a “ cliarming musician, whose musicj^ showing* 
the highest order of intelligence, w^hilc profoundly subtle and delight- 
fully delicaji', wraps itself about the drama, clothes it and fits to it 
with a marvellous precision.” ^ J3izet's nature* is very different from 
Gounod’s ; the writer of Carmm and the writer of Funst have nothing- 
in common but their talent. iVi one poiTit there is an analogy 
between them, that is, iii'the fate that bt^fell their respective master- 
pieces on their firfft* appearance. Like twenty years befm'e, 

Carmen was at first only a half success, so holly er^Jiicised on its first 
night thjit it was almowSt overwhelmed. Gounod was one ^f the few 
spectators on that evening Avho understood this exquirite work, and 
he persisttixtly defended it against, the gtmoral ill-w’ill o\indiffcrgj?iL*e. 
To th^se who, in the green-room or the lobby*of the OpemJ*tS?ticisecI 
or ridiculed it, declaring that the music was as obscure and osccntric • 
as the subject was odious and immoral, he replied in that tout of i)ro- 
found cjnviction winch, f(fr a moment at least, convinces the most^ 
obstinate, “But listen, listen to it; it is charming, a^marvel of colour 
and of composition. You will see; it is impossible that such music 
should not one day succeed.''^ Forei^ers have taken it up ; and 
I P 2 
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Carmen y eRthueiasticaUy welcomed in Italy, dfil succ&d just as Famty 
of which Berlioz had written ; It is the wfrk of the future,” suc- 
ceeded iii;Gei^any. From these two facts a twofold conclusion may 
be drawn* First* that the, old ]3>roverb is sound which Say^ one 
is a pTonhet in his own couiitiy ; ” and secondly, that gmt artists 
are stilly after all said and done, the best judges of works of art, 

I know what my readers arc still looking for. In this sketch of 
the most eminent porsonages in ihe historj’-of music, iiere lades one 
name which is on e^ery one’s tongue, and about which Gounod’s views 
would be especially interesting. I|ut although Wagner is among the 
dead, ihe French composer will only express a very guarded opinion 
about the high priest of Gorman music. ‘^I have a jierfectly plain 
opinion, but I prefer not to utter it ” is his remark when the con- 
versation turns upoi^ this stormy subject, \vhich has so powerfully 
excited the passions of arlisis that it is almost impossible to treat 
it calmly. By refusing to discuss Wagner he saves himself from 
the risk of drawing down on his head the thunders of both opposing 
camps. Once he was tempted to write an cssa)'' on this burning 
question ; and I have reason to think that, he did Login to put this 
project into tixecutioii. Tlieh he changed his mind, hid away his 
manuscript in a drawer, and allows no one to speak to him about it. 
It will be •found again one clay. Mcanwljilo, when any one succeeds, 
with infinite difficulty, in loosening his tongue on the subject of his 
Illustrious broth^ir^artistf this is all that can he got from him : — 


**Wa^T)r«is a wonderful ])rodig 3 % an ahorratioii of genius; a visionary 
liaunted by all that is colossal, lio cannot ostjinate ariglit the powers of his 
brain, ^ith no sense of inoasuro or of proportion i.u liis mind, he flies beyond 
the limits of human pb^er vrition, and face to face with his prodigious endea- 
vours, his gigantic lahourja, and his overwhelming expenditure of talent and 
hard work, one feels tcn^i)tcd 1o quote to him the cruel remark di Agnes to her 
lover Arnihpho — ‘ Horace in two words woaild make more of it than you.’ The 
true sign of genius h the sober onii>lo 5 unent of one’s moans proportioned to the 
wealth of one’s ideas, conq^le Wagner’s excessive use of crashing 

chords, his extravagances of iiarinonjs wiih tl'e simple construction in the 
scene of the Comma«(lant. When the Emperor Josejph 11. said to the author 
of Don Giovanni, on the first night of its rejuesciitatiou, ‘ Your oporii is very 
graceful, Herr Mo^rt, but«at has a huge quantity of notes in it,’ Mozart could 
with justice maly tliis proud repl}-, * Xot one too many, sire.’ No one could 
• say the same of agn er. ’ ’ ^ 


'i^ffimugli^^ouciod does not care to give to the public his estimate of 
thq author of the Tefrulogy, he is more communicative when the 
topic is what is now known as the modern school,” or scientific 
music,” — phiascK which have no deep meaning, and which many 
people repeat without attaching to them^any precise idea, ^ 


“ Art,” Gouno/f saj-s, is happiness. This tortured music which is produced 
nowadays under the jnotenco of being scientific or modem dpes not make me 
happy. It is not m fountain that flows, free aihd pure, nor is it grace and beauty, 
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nor is it love. These mnsioiajB haVe talent, abundant talent, all the talent that yon 
chooee, but they have nevei^ved the knee to any altar, not to pUstic beauty, 
nor to eternal lOYe, nor to great masters, nor to Gk>d* Therefore, they will 
beget no offspring, for never having been sons they cannot be fathers. Why, 
•lOO, “ sdent^o ” music, “ modem ** music 8 "What is modem to-day will be 
ancient to-morrow; the ancient of to-day^ was modern yesterday — ^ineffable 
twaddle 1 Scientific music !• Do the folks w !|}0 use tho phrase know*that no 
music is gipod unless it is scientific, that is to say, properly constmoted? If so, 
all good music is scientific, and the unscientific ar# the persons who talk this 
rubbish,” • . • • ' ' , 

• • 

There is another phrase which annoys Gounod. Some onfe mentions 
to him a new work, whi^h is labcfled, interesting music.*' Ah, 
heaven preserve us from interesting music ! '* he exclafins, with a 
kind of haltindignation modified by bis good-natured kindliness; 

“ there is only one kind of music — ^beautiful music. If it is not 
beautiful, it is not music. Hcuven deliver us, too, from those 
pedants of theorists, those pretention^ mediocrities who have picked 
up the rags of incompetence in order to make a flag for themselves, 
and who raise such a fuss over their hollow, empty productions, abso- 
lutely void of fire, brilliance, sincerity, or generosity, heartless, 
soulless, formless, jointed skeletons without flesbi or bl^d." 
Then suddenly calming himself, Alter all, perhaps I am in the 
wrong myself ; perhaps 1 am a reactionary. Yet in any c^se, what- 
ever is thought of my music, it must and will always be acknow- 
ledged that it is myself, my flesh and blood, bont^S ^nd sinews. If 
it is liked, the reason is that it is true, earnest, sincere, alive.; If afl 
other qualities arc wanting, tlicsojcannot be denied to it; and these# 
are worth something, llemember the saying of the great jDatholic 
writer, Veuillot, about "Alfred de Musset, ‘At least he has s^ed 
tears/ " . ■ * • • 

Gounod has expressed in a ,more serious style in thi preface 
to the eleventh volume of the Annah of the St^ge and of Music 
the opinions thus familiarly expres&ed in privhte conversation ; — 

“Ought wo to 6et«ifp iiDchangoable iinifonnity as an artistic dogma? 
Assuredly not, for nothing is so varied as truth ; and, furthermore, truth only* 
can £^mit of variety, for the very good reason tftat spoEianeousness ^ever 
copies eithQp itself or any one else, but has its strength wMin itself, ever 
sincere and over freshly renewed. Convention and monoton ^belong only to * 
preconcoive<\ ideas. This can easily bo shown by examiiiin^the line that 
moclem music h&s taken during the last twenty years in FrS,nce Sb.. ^ .aitetflst 

i'very representative composer there is an amount of musical skill, almos^ of 
sleight-of-hand, that is positively startling as compared with what is dieplaj^ed 
by most musicians of Jthe preceding generation. Yet, we ask, whither does 
this le^ us ? The modems n^intain that they are emancipatin|f us from 
formulas, while they are^jinawore^ of the fact that they are putting in thoir i 
place others, whose oppressive emptiness is already seen throjigh ami through. 

They talk to me of the ‘ progress of Art/ It is a meaningless ptose. 

True, the artist makes progress ; but Art never progresses at all. Art is not 
like Science, whose provincj^ consists in the successive and accumulated dhj- 
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roTcrypf th^livra of 39'atti^^ " Art rests on two elementary facts, always and 
ovmyw|iere.t^'l^)iiy^ instinct or sensil^ty, th(f seat of feeHng.and expres- 
sion, wliicJi is alleys capable, of ,grow% and therefore 

varies ih;.^h liulividual composer, but not in Art* This is the reason why the 
same pe^od of lame can show a collerition of great masters who diffjr consider-' 
ably ^mvieach other without of nocossity bbing superior to each other.^. ♦ • • 
Ard nbt'Sll the essentials of Art <f;om binod in Ihu €ltova 7 ini j* Do wo'lipt side 
by wifii the expuisito and incomparable charm of pure musiai^hdin it 
the tD^t acciCfa^, the mosf perfect, and the most sustained expression of the 
truth of life, of human truth, and, as‘ a cnnsequenco,rall the psychological 
l>rofundity that can blj required in a drama ? ” * .' * 

But while Gounod is merciless towards the empty claims of those 
far^too nunterous incajDables who substitutb systems of dogma and 
arrogant conceit for the ideas of genius which they dp not possess, 
he is quick to recognise the merits of his successors. Ho denies the 
reality of so-called modern art, but he does not undervalue modern 
artists. Bizet is an instance .of this; and every ono knowfij^ how 
highly Gounod thinks of M. Saint-Saens. Towards beginners, freshly 
turned out from their school of training, he displays the greatest 
interest, and lavishes on them every encouragement that is in his 
power. But^ the advice that ho gives them is ' invariably this: 
** Listen to your heart, govern it hy your reason, and do not over- 
load yourself with cumbersorae systems. lns})iration and counter- 
point arc the true musician^s only baggage.'^ This is what Gounod 
has always actqd upon himself ; and he has succeeded well enough 

induce others to follow in his footsteps. 

' • Maiuk Annk i)§ Bovet. 



' THE EOETHESS OF PAMS. # 

FAm$l i^on ^hich the eye o| the \torld is just now fixed, has, as the 
capij^ of France, a political and strategical importance possessed in 
n Hke inanner by the capital of no other European State. •Pans c*est 
la Fr^me iB pot the expression qf an idealbut the a§(settion of a fact, 
the truth of whitSi has been repeatedly testified^ to by the events of 
history. Even the military genius of Napoleon, which shone forth 
so brilbantly in the campaign o? 1814, was unable to avert the poli- 
tical oonsejtjuences which followed the occupation of the capital by 
the allied armies. Although the Emperor placed himself with 
100,000 men across the communications of Blucher and Schwartzen- 
berg, cutting them both from tlieir base of supplies, the French people 
refused to support him any longer, and the capitulation of Paris 
became the signal for his own abdication. AVc do not fi.nd similar 
consequences to have necessarily attended the fall of other European 
capitals. The Prussians did not yield to the llussians in 1760 wheiT 
■ Berlin fell into their hands, nor the Austrians to t ])0 French when 
Napoleon entered Vienna in 1805, and again in 1809, Uior the 
Spaniards when Joseph Bonaparte was proclainjed king in Madrid 
in 1808, nor the Russians when Moscow was occupied in 1812. The 
exceptional position of Paris is owing to j:he government of France^ 
being so completely focussed in the capital, that its occupation an 
enemy’s force must inevitably lead to .a collapse of that splendjd 
system of decentralised centralisation ” which wns constructed by 
Napoleon, and which Vholby depends upon the control of the depart- 
mental ad^pinistration bj^ the Jlinistry of the Interior. Le*ft to him- 
self, in his own department, the ordinary French would bo 

helpless without tlie support of the ^Minister at F^ris, and even the 
energy of a Gambci ta failed to* accompli^ the task of governing 
France when communi(?atioii with the* capital had been cut oH by 
the investing coi^on of the German arnlies. • ^ 

^part, however, from these purely political considerations, which 
are alog^ sufficient to give Paris great military impertange, the situa- 
tion of the place is undoubtedly at a point of enol^ous strategical 
vantage? It lies at the meeting of the waters jDf\jhe Seing^ the 
Marne, and the Oise, the valleys of which three riversai'<^'^lSe ^ 
arteries of^ approach for armies advancing into France frofu ths 
eastern and northern frontiers of the country. The valley of the 
Scifie Jeads direct *to thl» famous ‘‘gap of Belfort,” which lies be- 
tween the southeni Vosges mountains and the Swiss Jura; the 
valley of the Marne to the trouie betwien the northern Vosges and 
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th^ tlie direct high-road 

though .iferis .hy th^seWfiileys that every invasicm of 

been made, and m estaminiition of ttie lines of 
whic]^ now lead from the frontiers show that tjjic • 
V'hich existeclin tlie days when Caesar invaded Gaul, 
thSsin in 1814, 181 and 1870, still exist in 1889i; Time 
has not removed the^e valleys, though it has improved jd^e com- 
munications •along them, and we maybe certain^ should another 
invasion of France take place, that Paris will he approached by one 
or other of these valleys, or, \^hat is quite likely, by all of them 
simultaneously. ^ 

The above considerations have led iho French, since the war o£ 
1870 — 71 to fortify their capital on its present colossal scale, for 
which there is no previous parallel in military history,, nor any 
existing parallel in other European countries. It is not intended 
here to enter into ieclinical engineering details, but a general idea 
of the Paris fortifications may not perhaps hd uninteresting to those 
who intend visiting tlio Freiicb capital during the course of iho 
summer holidays. 

eParis is^now girt bj’ a triple belt of defeiiccs. There is in the 
first place the old enceinte, twenty miles in perimeter, which, com- 
pletely ^^nnirclct} the city, and was constructed in 1840. It remains 
as it was built — a simple parapet and ditch, broken at intervals by 
bastions chiefly atlapkjd for musketry defence, with here and there 
^empEa-pements for gxins. The demolition of the enceinte has boc;n 
frequently propos(?d since tlie cpnstruction of the new forts, but. it 
has Recently been finally decided to retain, and even strengthen it, as 
a peijnanent lin,e of inner defence. Outsicle the enceinte are sixteen 
detached forts, 'lil^cfw’ise constructed in 18-fO — 42,^ and placed at 
distances varying from one to three miles from the walls of the 
town. It was* with this enceinte and these detached forts that the 


French held the Germans at bay fqr four months during the winter 
of 1870 — 71, Since the* war another circle of forts has been addc'd 
at distances varying from four to six miles^om the inner line of 
forts. ShouLi the German armies ever again approach Paps they 
would ‘find/ill the positions they took up in 1870 alr^dy occupied 
by French defensive works. These works arc arranged id three 
bh ^ks.* Versailles on the south and south-west, Vincennes on 
fixe east, and St. llenis on the north, have been converted into thioc * 


vast entrenched camps, each of ’which is capable of sheltering an 
army of' 160,000 men. The perimeter of the wprks alre^y covers 
nearly seventy miles. On the north-iest the natural de|enoes of the 
country are ^so favourable to the defenders, owing to the obstacle 
afforded by the quadruple bend of the Saline, that the construction of 
new works pn this side has been postpone till the completion of the 
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forts on the south and east sides of Paris. Works have, l^pwever, been 
projected for the heights of Hautie and jSas Broteuil, in to 
cover the Ej^To^hes to the forest of St. Gorniain ; anrf wheih these 
Rnd othcjJTorks Hear Lonjumeau hav^ been completed the perimeter 
of the iiew line of forts will be*incrcased fb 150 kilometres, or about 
ninety English miles. * ^ * 

During a recent risit to Paris the writer of this j)aper took 
the opportunit^r of* visitmg the* positions of these/ new works, 
whi5h must be full of interest to the military student. His ih- 
speclion was facilitated b}’’ the admiral)] o railway communication 
which exists between ill® forts themselves, and likewise connects 
them with the town. There are two circular railways traversing 
Paris, one of which, the Ceiniure (well known to English tourists 
who winter in the south of France), runs immediately round the 
enceinte. The other and exterior line, starting from Versailles, is 
carried completely round the city between the two circles of forts 
which have just been described. From this line railway olfshoots 
lead right up to the forts themselves. Admission to the interior of 
the forts is out of tlie question ; no foreigners and few Frenchmen 
are allowed inside, ilucli, however, can be learnt frofli an ou'feide 
view, and without trespassing on terrain mililaire iiiterdit.’’ The 
works arc all of the same typo, aud contrast strangchy’' with those built 
by M. Thiers in 1840. The bastion front has been replaced by the 
polygonal traeq, Earth parapets 30 to rio fe(?t * thick, •'20 feet 
high, ditches 40 feet wide and 30 feet deep, enomjous eartli 
traverses placed athv^art the ramparts to cover the guns, powerfully 
armed caponiers in the di^tches — these are the chief noticeable features 
of the newly con str\.ic ted forts. Not a vestige of masonry, can -be 
seen except 4n the recHementis of the ditches# From the outside 
nothing is visible in the interior except the muzzles of ttle guns, 
which appear to just roach over the parapej. N5 embrasures are 
anywhere cut, the guns all being mounted en barbette. The huge 
traverses which cover the gun emplacements fron^ enfilade fire arc 
a striking contrast to the gingerbread structures which answer for 
traverses in the forts of the Portsmouth and*PlyraonJh defences. In 
some of' tife larger forts revolving iron cupolas, liavnvjg the appear- 
ance from ^the outside of gigantic umbrellas, have beW placed at 
the exposed salients in order to sweep the appfoadnk’^s^Jjp^ 
works. Each of these cupolas appeared to contain four gugs — two 
for each flank. In many cases the ingenuity of the French engineers 
has enabled a double, tier of artillery Are to be brought to bear on 
positions •outside. It^has^een stated on excellent authority that 
the total athount expen^d by the French in fortifying Paris and 
the frontier rince 187j^71 has reached the enormous sum of 
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£136, 000, pQ||A; ajid, after seeing the fort/ round Paris, it is quite 
easy' tp jb^e^e l^at this figure is telow rather than above the 
actual in constructing these stupendous works of 

defeue^^'^l-/: ' r . ' , ' V * /* , , ^ 

Weak.'part of the ^heane is undoubtedly to be found in the 
larg^ Urpa which tie dcfencljs corer, and which require a oorree^nd- 
iiigty lergQ garrison te protect them. Accepting the estimsite of 
Colonel DenfeVt (the defender of Belfort),' who lays dbwn 1,^00 men 
per kilometre of defended ground as a minimum necessary strength, 
this would bring the numbers of iSie garrison up to 180,000 — a large 
force to keep idle behind entrenchments aif a time when every fight- 
ing man will be worth his weight in gold at the front. Colonel 
Benfert’s estimate, moreover, is only based upon the necessities of 
passive defence, and takes no account of the mobile troops which 
would have to be maintained for sortie purposes and keeping open 
commnnicatione. This difficulty was foreseen by M. Thiers, Generals 
Changamier, Billot, and other opponents of the extension of the 
Paris fortifications, when the Military Commission of 1874 proposed 
them to the Chambe?*. In their anxiety to prevent any part of the 
defences heifig dominated by ground outside, the French engineers 
have not known how or where to stop. One work has led to another. 
Even now finality has not been reached, and at a time when war may 
break out any day there still remain two dangerously large gaps in 
- Ijhe line^f detached wdi^ks, the delay in defending which it is diffi- 
^t td* Jio^ount for. One of these gaps, about eight or nine miles 
^ wide, lies to the south of Paris, bc<;ween FortTilleneuve St. Georges 
(an isolated fort doniinatirig the Seine valley) and Fort Palaiseau, 
which fis a powerful work situated at the e^pt angle of the en- 
trenched camp of Yorsailles. The other gap, and a far^more danger- 
ous one,Tias been left between Fort •Stains and Vaujours, in the open 
plain to the north-ea^t of St. Penis, through which the traveller 
passes on his way by rail from Calais ’to Paris. Three main lines of 
railway lead from the eastern frontier of Fran/3g direct to tfiis gap, 
which is fully nine miles wide. According to a French authority 
(Lieut.-Colonel^ennelfert) it is proposed to place a system of works 
, at Blanc M^il, but a long day both by rail and on hdtseback in 
this section M the defences has convinced the writer thqt owing to 
Ihe ground, which in this case is favourable to the 
att^k, ^this corner, even when artificially protected, must always 
constitute a weak spot in the Paris defences. The fact bf the exist- 
ence of this vulnerable point is of course well-known to the German 
« staff, and has been made the subject of ^Dpen«:disoussion bdth in the 
Fi^ch and German press. 

(1) Thfi Balance of Military Bower in JEurope. By Cornel Maimoe, B.A. To this snin 


must now be added the £20,000,000 which M. de Fn 
Chamber after only two hours’ debate last December. 


tinet obtained from the French 
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Sucli is a brieil descriptLon of the fortifioatioas of Farisi whiohi 
incomplete as they still would even now render a cl^lse invest- 
ment of the plsM^ as it was invested in 1870^ a matter of sheer 
* ipipossibili^. According to the calculation of a recent German 
writer, twenty German army corps (abdut 600,000 nten) would now 
be neoessaiy for an investment which* yras maintained throughout 
the winter of 1870 — 71 by a force which never exceeded 236,000. 
What action tjie German stafE wpuld probably take.* to meet this 
altered condition of ailairs it is beyond the bcope.of this paper to 
discuss. It only remains to say t^at the now fortifications of Paris 
have not been made without much opposition both on military and 
financial grounds. When, however, the last word has been spoken 
against them, it is impossible not to feel that the experience of ths 
past is a ]u|tification for their erection. In that terrible struggle 
for which the French are preparing with such admirable fortitude, 
and whioh, as far as France is concerned, must be a struggle for 
national Ufe or death- the fortifications round I^aris, enclosing as 
they do three entrenched camps with tast stores of war maUrkly 
will be a tremendous source of moral and material strength. The 
commanders of the field armies, upon which after all this fate of^^the 
country will depend, cannot fail to find their hands strengthened for 
offensive operations when they know that they leave bcJjijnd them 
in their citadel-capital an impregnable national btronghold, for the 
safety of which they need have no anxiety, while tl\py go forjrard to 
meet their enemies at the front. 5 ^ 



i'W GREAT SERVIAI?- EESTIVit: , 

Titilte is something peculiiirly touching in. the epectaole of whole 
Celebrating, after a long lapse of centuries, the menti^ of a 
gre^t, natidhaj disasterf We ar§ accustomed to coigmempritioiis of 
greet victories, of jiational triumphs, of declaratiohs of indepcndenjc'c, of 
revolutions undertaken with success. Not many mouths have passed 
sin^e we celebrated the deliverance of England from^^e Armada; a 
few weeks ago America recorded the uprising of the New World 
against the tyranny of the Old ; to day Prance is signalizing^ on a 
scale without precedent ,in the history of the worlc^^the birth of 
liberty in modeim Europe. In the festival, which has just come to a 
close, Servia, once more free, looks back through the night of four 
centuries of oppression to the sunset of her greatness and her freedom 
on the field of Kossovo. From the date of that fatal battle (June 
16/27, 1380), in which the Servian Czar Lazar, together with the 
floijer of hi^ nobility and almost the whole of his army, perished, 
down to the beginning of the present century Servia remained under 
subjection ^o Turkish rule, though for a time she retained a nominal 
freedom under her own despots. The fact that the total subjugation 
of the ^country jvas nf)t accomplished after Eossovo has led souk^ 
^isaon^ the Servians to regard that buttle as a Pyrrhic victory for 
► their conquerors, and to talk of its result with unbecoming pride, f 
have teard certain of them speak in the same way of Slivnitza. Buf. 
the majority of the nation, with bAtcr 'sense, acknowledges the 
reality of the deft‘at,*none the less reverencing the memory of those 
who fell fighting for their faith and their country against the 
fanatical invader. 

It is not, howevef, with a mere sentimental interest that the 
Servians look back to Kossovo, just us* Frenchmen might regard 
Agincourt, or Scotchmen Floddcn Field. Turkish rule in Servia 
was still a hideous treality at the beginning of the present 
century/ and^here are many Servians still living who ^an remem- 
ber the impalement of their fellow-countrymen on the heights of 
BelCTade^^ Twenty-seven years ago that city was^ bombarded 
in tmISof peace by the Turks, who still held possesion of the* 
cifadel. ,It was in 1804 that George Petrovich, the gloomy stern 
pcasaift, whom his countrymen called ‘'Kara George/' or Black 
George, led the villagers of Topola against the Turks, and libert y 
again dawned upon Servia. But Kara G^rgejj compelled to purchase 
Eussian protection at the price of a comren^on whi<i practically 
transformed Servia into a Russian govemftient, was ifesertcd by his 
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faithless ally, a^id fled jfcross the Save uito Austria, leaving his 
country a prey to the vengeanee of the Turks. The finah'recoveiy 
of Servian ii^ejkaadehee dates from Pal^ Sunday, 1615, when 
*(>brcnov^,tnd of Takovo,^8et tg) the national standard 

beneath, an oak near the church of his ijative village. Milosh, who 
the Rsual fate ef all rulers in. the Balkan countries* who 
incur thi displeasure of itussia, was obliged, to abdicate^ in* 1839 ; 
but the pbrenovich c^j^nasty nevertheless took root in the country, 
and, except for an interval of sixteen years, during which Alexander 
Karageorgevich, the son of Black txeorge, occupied the throne, it 
has retained iftiinterruj^ted possession of the supreme power. The 
young King Alexander I. is tlxe great-grandson of Ephrem, brother 
of MUosh the swineherd. It must always be remembered, to th# 
credit of Servia, that she worked out her deliverance under Milosh 
unaided and alone. * 

Happy the people who have no history.” In one sense of the 
word the Servians have* no history, or at least no written record of 
events worthy of that name ; and yet it can hardly be said that the 
rctrosiject of the past is a hajxpy one. A few chronicles preserved in 
the monasteries, some biographies of kings who were •regarded as 
saints, and an essay on general history by Baich are [almost the only 
Servian sources of history extant. Even these were written in the 
liturgical language, unintelligible and ixraotically unknown to the 
])oople. But the popular imagination and the populaf love c4 song ^ 
lias made up for the deficiency of authentic records. The ServiaS 
penmasy or heroic songs, are the real,annals of the nation. They form 
a national epic of the highest interest and value, thoroughly Tndi- 
gcnotis, untouched by external influence, and containing at leq^t tl^e 
outlines of historical facts, while affording a Hyicl picture of tho 
life, the manners, the ideas and tli^ aspirations of former gein^utions 
of the Servian race. Composed soon after the evenfflis they narrate, 
and in a style suited to please the audiences of the day, they have 
much of the fresh spontaneous charm of the If tad and ihe Odyssey ; 
and though no Servian Homer has arisen to weld them, like thq 
old Greek rhapsodies, into a harmonious w'Jlolo, they continue to 
furnish the ^simple, half-educated peasantry with a ^ife-ltko and 
fairly connected idea of the heroes of olden tim^ and their 
achievements. There arc few peasants who cannot? iWite half 
a dozen ! or more of these primitive lays to *the accompaniment 
of the gomUy a kind of one-stringed violin made of sycalnore 
wood and played with an arched bow. Every event in Servian 
life wbiih* brings the peon^ together — ^the vhlagc festival, the 
wedding, the slam, or patrM saint's day — ^furnishes oocasion for the 
recitation of the pe&ma, m well a<s for the, , dancing of the koio, or 
national dance ; wanderinl; minstrels go irom village to village, and 
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the hatdouhiy or brigands, in their winter lairs^ pass the night i^ 
singing'jjhe exploits of mighfy men ofMd, many of whom wore 
adepts in their own particular trade. And so it is that every Servian 
peasant is familiar with the names and deeds of those who fought 
and fell at £ossovo — fhe gbod C^ar Lazar, his wife^s*fa/tihcr, the 
brave Tong Bogdan, his ^brothers-in-law* the nine T&ugovich, and 
his two sons-in-law, the nobly-descended traitor Vonk Brankovich, 
and the low-bom bu^ valiant /ind handsome Mi^psh Obiliph, the 
Scaevola of Servia and the darfing of the popular legend. Perhaps 
there is no people in Europe more familiar with its ancient folk-lore. 
"Litt^rairemoiit,’' says Emile Monfegut, ‘^ilny a pas en Europt' 
de peuple plus interessant. Par lui nous pouvons pon^trer le mystere 
des poesies primitives.*’ 

It would bo impossible to realise the significance of the Kossovo 
festival to the Southern Slavs without some slight acquaintance with 
the legends which ha\e interwoven themselves uith the memory of 
the greatest catastrophe in the history of tli.' race. Kossovo was to 
the Southern Sla\s, and more osi)ecially to the Servians, what Moliac/ 
was to the ITungariunh and Cemta to the Spaniards The great Czar 
Bushan, wljo had extendeci'liis rule from the Adriatic almost to the 
gates of Byzantium had died thirty-three years before; and his 
empire perished with him owing to tlu' (li‘«putcs of its feudatory 
princes. In about twenty years* time Lazar, w^ho had married 
Militza, a desrxmdaiit^of the ancient dynasty of the Nemanich, suo- 
.'»eedbd in obtaining the allegiance of many of th(‘bc turbulent chit'^^ ; 
but it W£ls owing to their dissc^nsions and tieachery that he even- 
tually lost his kingdom and his life. When Czar Lazar had reigned 
more than twelve years, the Sultan Murad I. arrived with a vast 
army* upon the piain of Ko^soao, in Old Servia, a dii?j|:rict w’^hich still 
remaii^ under Turlcish sway. The Sultan sent a message to Lazar 
demanding tribute, and the Czar received the letter while feasting 
with his voivodes in his castle at Krushevatz. lie asked for their 
counsel, and Vouk Jiraiiko'vich advised 'submis*?^!]. ^'Tho Turks,” 
he said, ‘^arefo the Servians as three to oiio; fight we may, but 
conquer we cannot. V But Milosh, the Czur*s other son-in-law, 
interru{>ted w’ith fiery indignation. We will not ^jivo our land 
away as w^u^nen might,” he said ; “ let us meet Murad on Kossovo, 
and die tVe death of heroes.” The Czar and his voivodes applauded 
these words, and alb made preparations for battle. An estrangement 
liadaJl^ady existed between the brothcrs-in-law, and the success of 
Milo^ led t||M quarrel on which turns the whole tragedy (d 
Kossovo. ” s. w ^ 

In the Servian legend, as m all natiraal traditions, women play a 
prominent j>art, and indeed are general^ the cause of all the mis- 
chief that happens. The Czaris two dau^tors had quarrelled over 
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the merits of their respective husbands, and the wife of Brankovich 
had spoken of Milosh asv* a peasant's son nurtured on male's nailk,” 
emphasising her'words by striking her sister, whose face%he wounded 
^with the diamond ring on her finger* ]^osh, finding his young 
wife weeping in the garden, somewhat illogically attacked Branko- 
vich, whom he flung to the earth, breal^iing two of his teeth* The 
good Czar reconciled his sons-in-law for the time,, but Brankovich 
cherished schQpies of revenge. J?inding that battle was decided 
upon, he persuaded the Czar that Milosh had held traitorous parley 
with the Turks, and had agreed desert him during the conflict. 
On the night before the battle the Czar gave a banquet in his tent, 
and drank to the health of Milosh as the bravest man in his army,*' 
at the same time reproaching him for his intended perfidy, and hand- 
ing him the golden cup to keep as a memorial of himself. Milosh, 
deeply wounded in feeling, swore to the Czar that he would give him 
a proof of his loyalty, and strode ih indignation from the tent. 
That night he rode ever to the Turkish camp and demanded an 
interview with the Sultan Murad. The Sultan offered his foot to the 
giaour .to kiss, but Milosh rushed upon him and stabbed him mor- 
tally with his dagger. Ho then leaped* upon his charger and cut his 
way through the Ottoman host. ‘^Turkish heads fell,'' says the 
song, *^cven as the ripe corn falls in harvest," until the.Turks, at 
the suggestion of an old woman, threw their sabres and bossed 
shields beneath the feet of his horse ; the goed steed fell, andlMilosh 
was made prisoner. Meanwhile the day had dawned, and* C2Ur 
Lazar, sadly anxious for the fate ^ of his son-in-law, rode forth to 
battle. The Empress Militza had besought her husband that at 
least one of her brothers, the nine Yougovich, might be left w^th 
her during thf day, a*nd the Czar had granted her ‘request. At day- 
break she hasten od to the gatf of Krushevatz, and as the nine 
brothers came forth, each at the head of nine thopusand men, she 
threw her arms around their necks and implored them one by one to 
remain. It was all in vaifl, and when the last of her brothers had 
passed onwards she Tfell fainting on the pavement. Soon after the 
(V.ar rode by, and seeing the unconscious fortn of hi^ wife he wept, 
and bade hyi page, Golubin, got down from his charger and •bear her 
gently in his arms to the castle. The page did as he was com- 
manded, bitt he could not endure to remain away from th«?,fray, and 
hastening to the battle-field be fell by his masfer's side at Kossovo. 

' The legendary tales concerning the battle itself are numeroils and 
highly poetical. Before the combat was joined, St. Elias, *in the 
form of a, grey falcon, can^ flying from the holy city Jerusalem, 
hearing a message to tlie /zar which offered him thp alternative of 
choosing the earthly orAhe heavenly kingdom; if he chose the 
former, victory would aliend his arms, if he chose thejatter, he and 
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Ills whole a^y would perieh. The Ozar cbose tho heavenly king- 
dom, ^‘foMhe kingdoms of earth are but fleeting, and the kingdoms 
of heaven, everlasting ; ** and he and his soldiers received the Holy 
Communion from the Patriarch and twelve bishops on the field of 
battle. During the fight prodigies of valour were performed fth both 
sides,*and tllie exploits of t^ie heroes are oven more marvellous^ than 
those ot the Homeric ^chiefs. The nino^ Yotigovich each routed 
seven pashas^ before they were <slain. Duke Step^ian cut off the 
heads of nine pashas, and Ban Strahinya swepf off twenty Turlush 
heads with a single stroke of ^his sword. But the fate of the 
Servians was decided by the withdrawing of Brankovich at the head 
of twelve thousand of the bravest warriors. The Christian army was 
annihilated, and the good Czar Lazar slain. His corpse was borne 
into the tent of Murad, who was still breathing, though at the point, 
of death. Milosh, who was doomed to be beheaded, lay bound in 
the tent. The Sultan’s son, Bayazet, asked for his father’s dying 
wishes; but I will quote the Sultan’s reply, as well, as the con- 
cluding lines of one of the' poems, from a translation by Madanio 
ifijatovich : — 

^ To his son said, then, Murad the Sultan : 

* Bury Milosli’s body beside me, 

^ c But lay beneath my foet the Czar Lazar, 

That the Ilaya be ever thy vassals ! ’ 

Then spoke out tho bold Obilieh Milosh 
(L;^mg bound there in sight of the Sultan) : 

‘ I beseech thee, 0 Murad, groat Sultan ! 

Let not thus our dead bodies be buried ; 

Let the two Czars lie in death side by side, 

Lot ino lie at the foot of Czar Lazar ! 

His true knight was 1 ever in this world, 

His xryo' vassal I would be in that oncj.’ c 
"When the bravo Mui-ad, that great Sultan, heard this, 

"Vyith his last gasping breath breathed he faintly : 

‘ So be it. O Bayazet, my dear son, 

Let us lie a.s said Obilieh Milosh.* ** 

ft 

Such, in the* briefest outline, is the legend of Kossovo, which 
recalls to the Southern Slavs, and more especially to the Servians, 
the memory of a heroic past. To them the episodes the great. 
Turkish invasion arc but as the events of yesterday, for the national 
history })ms slept through a trance of four centuries, and the present 
generation can almost remember the time of awakening. It is thu.s 
tnat«thc battles of Augbrim and the Boyne and the peace of Lime- 
rick Appear more recent events to Irishmen than to Englishmen, 
because Ireland under the Penal Code, had ho history foj a century. 
Besembliug tjie Irish in their power ofVmakination, in their attach- 
ment to song and legend, and in the TOOuliar tendency to melan- 
choly which pervades their national Eteraturc and music, the 
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Servians are also, lika our fellow-subjects, enthusiastic political 
dreamers. The tide of natioual sentiment wWoh ran so high during 
the great festival naturally flows in the direction of TPanserbism ; 

• .but the agents of Russia have been busily turning it into the channel 
of I^Bslavism, although the Ifortherij. Slavs cannot claim a share 
'in the glories of Kossov*o, and Russia had no part in the liberation 
of Servia. Sic vos non robiSy we may say tc^^the Seiwian^Ohauvinists 
who have dan#ed to^the Muscovite pipe on this noteworthy occasion. 
Fop the last thing that Russia will ever permit is the re-establish- 
ment of the empire of Stephan Du*han. 

The rays of the morning sun had just begun to gild the battle- 
ments of the venerable fortress of lielgrade when I started for 
Krushevatz, the ancient capital of Ozar Lazar, in order to attend the 
Kossovp^ celebration. It was a relief to depart from Belgrade, the 
most backward, the most the most malodorous, the most dusty, 
the most unwholesome of Balkan capitals, where fever from within 
and malaria from without contend for the mastery over each suc- 
cessive visitor. It seems astonishing that a city which occupies a 
magnificent commercial site, and from which Budapest can be reached 
in six hours and Vienna in twice thaf time, should b(f so hopelessly 
distancedSn the race of civilisation by remote Bucharest and newly- 
liberated Sophia. 5fy compagnon de vogage- was M. Mijatouich, whom 
many English friends will remember as Servian Minister in London, 
and who is generallj" regarded by his fellow-^ountiyfhen as the mos^ 
learned man in Servia. A special train conveyed the invited guests 
to Stalatz, a little road-side station in the Morava Valley. The com- 
partment we occupied was shared by M. Zankoff, once Bulgarian 
Prime Minister, now Bulgarian exile and conspirator, whq spoke 
much as wctjouriicyed onwards of the disinr€j*estedness and omni- 
potence of Russia, and of the necessity for Prince Ferdinands to make 
a speedy departure from Bulgaria if he did^iiot \Tish to provoke a 
catastrophe.^’ His sentiments were echoed by 31. Qabrielovich, a 
fine old man of nin^y-four, who had onge been Regent of Servia, 
and who discoursed with all the energy of a man in the prime of life. 
We travelled through a rich undulating country, in which pleasantly 
wooded hiMs alternated withjgoldcn corn-fields, and reachtfd Stalatz , 
early in the afternoon. Wo were now in the heart of Seivia, and it 
was evident that we had already passed the confines^of civilisation. 

A number of vehicles of every conceivable description, including ^ 
several of the springless wagons used by the peasantry, ^'Sras in 
waiting to convey us to Krushevatz ; and it fell to my lot to share a 
carriage'* <if fairly modern with M. Zankoff. VTe followed the 
course of the ^'Servian ^’JMorava as it winds amid* lovely scenery 
through a fertile valley ; /he harvesters were already at work in the 
wheat-fields, and the tall maize-plants were waving* in the gentle 
1 q2 
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breeze. la a couple of hours we enter^ >he streets of Krushevatz 
in a long JJroeession, of which, thanks to the excellence of our driver, 
M. Zankoff \ind I were at the head ; arid I blushed to think of what 
my Bulgarian friends would say if they could have witne^^ our 
joint appearance in this extremely public fashion, 

Krushevatz, a town of seme five thousiftid inhabitants, lies pic- 
turesquely ^situated among rich pastures, overlooked by ranges of 
blue mountairis. At the western end stands al^ that is left of Czar 
Lazar’s castle, a single ruined tower. The streets, which were 
prettily decorated with flags, fectoons, and branches of trees, were 
already filled with a motley crowd, mainly composed of pe/isants, 
though here and there one could discern many faces and costumes 
not belonging to the countrj'. In the centre of the town there was 
a large triimiphal arch, bearing several mottoes and inscriptions, 
distinctly irredentist in character, and composed without much 
regard to Austrian susceptibilities. The most suggestive of these ran 
as follows: — “The Servian race does not fdar misfortune, because 
the Great Slav Jlother protects her children.” “ Woe to the brother 
without his brother, even as to the pigeon that has strayed from the 
flock.” The^io were also the usual loyal mottoes, such as “ Long live 
Alexander I.,” and others expressing the hope that the Slrvian race 
might be ‘united under the young king. The names “ Bosnia,” 
“Herzegovina,” “Syrmia,” “Croatia,” “Batshko,” “Zeta” (Monte- 
negro), “Slavbma,” ^Macedonia,” and “Dalmatia,” appeared in 
large letters, with dates attached referring to revolutions which have 
taken place in those countries. Dalmatia is indeed fortunate, for 
she owes her inclusion in the future Servian Empire to a lucky acci- 
dent. rit so happened that M. SuknarofP, a distinguished Bulgarian, 
arrived at Krushevet'z a little before most of the visiters. He found 
iho naine “Znepolye,” the district aroimd Kiistendil in Bulgaria, 
posted up on the arch with a suitable date. He remonstrated so 
eifectually that a painter was sent to erase the name and to paint in 
another. Some ^name hfid to be substituted, and the lot feU upon 
Dalmatia. Whether the date was altered I do not know, but that 
did not matter. A stloke of the brush was sufiicient to divert the 
national aspirations from an easterly to a westerly direction. Happy 
Dalmatia ! This will bo pleasant reading for her sympathisers, and 
above all for' Professor Freeman, with whose recent utferances con- 
cerning the Hapsburgs in South-Eastern Europe I hope to deal on 
a fufure occasion. To persons of his way of thinking it will appear 
eminently reasonable that Sorvia should claim any or all of the 
above-mentioned districts which belongV’^o or are occupied <by Austria- 
Hungary. c \ 

But some interesting questions arise \b' to the other names ex- 
hibited. Is Servia to be given to Zeta oh Zeta to Servia ? Is the 
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Prince of Montenegro tc^ oust a national dynasty which lyis reigned 
for nearly three-quarters of a centmy ? The only truq and sincere 
friend ” of the Czar is a foreigner ; his son-in-law, Prince Karageorge- 
vich, has at least the right of a pretender; and is a Servian. How 
will Russia adjust the claims of fathernn-law and son-in-law ?, The 
Kussophil Servians cannot say; it will be settled '‘somehow;” the 
Obrenovich dynasty must disappear. Russia, in facf, has not shown 
her hand, and ^hey tnust be content to wait for the present. As to 
Macedonia, an incident which occurred later at Kralievo shows how 
Russia regards the Servian claims oA that country. A Servian Radical 
and Russophil, who spok(f with inspiration, delivered a violently irre- 
dentist harangue at a banquet in presence of M. Persiani, the Russian 
Minister. He gave a list of the countries to which Servian aspirations 
extend, but did not mention Macedonia. Some of those who were pre- 
sent cried out, “ Macedonia,” but he refused to take the hint. The fact 
is that Russia regards Macedonia as an appendage to her future Bul- 
garian province, and the Servians must, cherisli no illusions on this 
point. It was unfortunate that the brush was not also passed over 
Macedonia, and some Austrian province, say Istria, substituted in its 
stead. For Austria has received so many buffets during the last few 
months that an extra cuff or two would not signify, whereas Russia 
says, “Hands off” from iVIacedonia. There were also sinsbl omission. 
“Bulgaria” did not appear, thougli that country ^formed part of 
Czar Dushan’s empire. Since King Jifilan’s abdication, Russia 
been encouraging the Servians in hostility to Bulgaria, and some of ^ 
them talk airily about a nrancM* for Slivnitza. It is amusing to 
hear it asserted that if Austria had not intervened after that battle 
the Servians would Iwivc made a triumphal prog];^ss to Sophia. * If 
another fratriSidal conflict takes place, the resulf, assuming fair play, 
cannot bo a mattt;5r of doubt to tiny one who knows the two armies. 
But even if Servia should win, the spoils of vick)ry would not be hers. 

It would be Sic vos non rohi/s agtiin. 

King Alexander .arrived about half-past five ki the afternoon, 
accompanied by the Regents Protich and Belimarkovich. M. Ristich 
W'as reported to be ill and did not appear. ^Thc King, who has not 
yet reachecT his thirteenth year, is a pleasant, bright-looking little • 
fellow, with a winning smile and a face that sometimes lights up 
with a peculiar animation, though at other times it wears an absent 
and distracted expression, such as one might expect in the case of a , 
boy who spends the whole of his time in the company of grown-up 
persons. King Alexander ^ has no playmates ; a drive along the 
dusty roads near Belgrad^ or a walk in the palace garden are his * 
only recreations. The rcFffof his time is spent withTiis tutors, who 
instruct him^in Latin,* j^Jnglish, French, German, mathematics and 
music. For mathomatici he has a remarkable taste and when he 
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was but ff^ur y^rs oi a;ge he used to J)uz#ile his father’s ministers 
with problenjs^liichL they could not solve. The Koasovo celebrations 
must broiight some relief to the monotony of his existence ; but 
even dutihg these days the enormously long church services and the' 
contixyial round of ceremonies must have somewhat taxed his strength, 
^and more than once he looked very weary. I wonder how many 
English school- boys, who talk lightly of being ‘^as happy as ^ king,” 
would be able to endure a week of IGng iilexanAer’s Kfe. 

The series of celebrations began with a funeral service in " the 
cathedral, which lasted until late* in the evening. I did not attend 
it, but retired early to rest. The window Of my room overlooked a 
modest little ef7/c which bore the name of the Gospodin Gladstone,” 
and a picture of the eminent statesman with a most amiable expres- 
sion hung over the door, while groups of peasants sat below and 
sipped their komoritza beneath the smiles of the grand old man. 
Mr. Gladstone’s name is still venerated by the Christian populations 
of the Peninsula. On the morning of the following day — the five 
hundredth anniversary of Kossovo — the streets presented a .most 
interesting spectacle as vast crow'ds of peasants in holiday dress 
streamed in from the surrounding country. A full choral service 
was celebrated in the cathedral at nine o’clock. The building is 
small, and there w’as only room for a limited congregation ; but I 
was one of the fortunate, or rather unfortunate, few who obtained 
adjmitbmce. The service, which was inordinately long, was con- 
ducted by Archbishop Michael and the lately restored Bishop 
Hieronymus of Nish, both prelates wearing magnificent vestments 
of^black and silver with jewelled mitres. The ritual was most 
elaborate, includfrg endless ceremonies ; and occasionally the cur- 
tain of the altar-scr^-en was drawn in order that the* congregation 
might not see the more mysterious parts of the performance. Books, 
relics, and images were handed round to be kissed ; there was a con- 
stant putting on and off of vestments ; an embroidered cloth was 
shaken over the Archbishop’s head to illustrate, the quaking of the 
earth at the Resurrection ; and there was a continual waving of 
candelabra wdlh lighted candles, much to the detriment of the 
carpet. Then Archbishop Michael administered the ^Jucharist to 
the young King, "who, though evidently tired, followed tjie proceed- 
ings with the deepest interest. A procession was then formed, and 
wc?^ walked to where a platform had been erected in the open space 
in front of the cathedral. Here another requiem was celebrated in 
presence of a vast crowd, which stood bareheaded beneath the burn- 
ing June sun; and the Archbishop, tipping to the yoiflig King, 
delivered* a coiflmcmorative address remarShble for its tone of loyalty. 
He chose for his text the words, Thy si:\ shall no i^ore go down, 
neither shall fhy moon withdraw itself ; f* the Lord shall be thine 
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everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended ; ” 
and spoke eloquently of the former glories of the Servian race and 
its constancy^ to the national idea through centuries of^ misfortune, 
•lie invoked a blessing upon the souls of the heroes of Kossovo, and 
especially upon thah of MiloshT Obilich, and held up Vouk Branko- 
A'ich to everlasting exectation. As it was stated by London “news- 
])apeTS that the Archbishop avoided mentioning Kiiig ^Alexander’s 
name, and tha^ the pmissidn gave tise to much commeflt, I subjoin a 
translation of the conclusion of his address ; — 

“ May the memory of the heroes of Kossovo kindle the patriotism of us their 
T^osterity ; may their example teach us to love our people and our Sovereign, 
end to scorn and execrate traitors. May we rally round our young ruler, King 
Alexander, and never permit ii traitor to arise in our midst. Ye immortal heroeN 
nloffc in tho heavenly kingdom, thou great Czar Lazar, and all yo who have 
fallen on the field of honour for tho Cross and your country, look down upon 
your descendants, who implore your mediation beforv-i the heavenly throne, and 
beseech you to help them that the Servian ICmpire may again be renewed, and 
that all the dismembered* portions of our race may bo united. (A murmur of 
applause ran through the assembly at these words.) Peace be to your ashes, 
ye heroes ! May repose be granted to you in tho Servian soil (Kosovo still 
belongs to Turkej"), which lias been saturated with your blood ! May your 
righteous and patriotic souls live evermore in the onjoyment of ptjrpetual fqjicity, 
world without end ! Amen.’* 

After this one must either conclude that the Arckbishepfs political 
views have been much misrepresented, or else that if he is, as is 
generally said, a partisan of tho Brince of Monteitegro, he must be^ 

1 he very type of a consummate traitor. It was a touchinjg ,si-^r to 
see the.young lad listening to thi3 harangue, delivered by one who 
was his father’s worst cneraj^ and whom he has always been taught 
to regard as bitterly hostile to his throne and his dynasty. 

During tht service funeral volleys were fircll. by the troops, and a 
march past took place at its conclusion. There is good material in 
the Servian soldiers, but they arc deficient in smartiless, and inferior 
to the Bulgariajis in physiqua and military bearing. In the after- 
noon the foundation i^one*of a monument; to the slain at Kossovo 
was laid in the central piazza of the town. The king, preceded by 
the archbishop and clergy and followed by tlfb regents and ministers, 
walked to fho spot, and was received with cries of “ Zivio by the 
crowd, which had now reached enormous proportions. It was in- 
teresting to see tho peasant women straining to catch a glimpse of 
their young sovereign, and to note the motherly expression of tljpir 
faces. There was, of course, a long religious service, and thd stone 
was plentifully sprinkjed with holy water by tho Archbishop before' 
it was laid by the King, ^he silver trowel used on this occasion ^ 
had met with an* adventiipe. It was brought from .Belgrade in a 
Gladstone bag on the pr^ious evening by one of the officials, but a 
passenger wfio came in fthe same train took the bagan mistake for 
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Lis own. It was by tbe merest accident tbat tLe official overheard 
this person^oomplaining in an inn that be had lost his bag, and so 
the trowel w^ recovered in time for the ceremony.* *An oration, 
this time delivered by a layman, concluded the day’s programme ; 
but as the evening wore on »*the cro^d of peasants in the streets 
showed 5.0 diminution. They strolled about, or sat round tables in 
the open air, enjoying themselves in their own quiet fashion, and 
drinking sundry beverages peculiar to the country. TThere was no 
drunkenness, no horseplay, no loud laughter, no practical jokbs; 
nothing, in fact, to remind one of'^a London crowd. It would amaze 
these simple people to see how the festive Driton disports himself on 
Lord Mayor’s Day or on the road to the Derby. If they could 
witness Regent Street at midnight they would expect a descent of 
fire and brimstone before they could put up their quaint brown 
umbrellas. 

Next day the king laid the foundation-stone of a powder-factory 
in the neighbourhood of the town — by no means, I should say, an 
unmitigated blessing to the district — and in the evening he presided 
at a cold collation, which was served to about two hundred guests, in 
a kiifd of sh^d. Many speeches were delivered, and one of them 
found special favour wdtli the audience. M- Plato Kulakovski, the 
editor of a ‘Warsaw journal, dwelt upon the sympathies of Russia for 
Servia. He spoke in Russian, and most of those present, not under- 
standing w^hat *li^ said,* thought that the Czar’s health had been 
proposed/ .Loud cheers followed, and an officer of high rank, who 
sat at the king’s table, left his seal^ and ordered the band to play the 
Russian national anthem, which was sung by the whole company. 
It -was ran audacious act to interfere thus w*ilh the programme 
approved by the Government^ and the officer was informed that he 
would be^ called to account for what he had done, but he replied that 
he did not care what punishment he received, as it was time that the 
world should know what was the real* feeling of Servia. After the 
king and most of .the invited guests had left, a number of peasants 
came in and seated themselves at the tables. One of them arose and 
proposed the health of liing Milan and his speedy return to Servia, 
•remarking somewhat naively that ho himself, too, was father of a 
boy of twelve, but that he did not think his fann would prpsper if he 
handed it over to his son at present. His words were applauded by 
the«others. The inciderit was of no importance, but taken in connec- 
tion wi^ what had happened shortly before, it confirms^my impres- 
sion that the reaction in favour of Russia is mainly confined to the 
* official Hind mercantile classes. The distAbution of Russiaif gold has 
liardly reached «the peasants. They are nmght by their priests to 
look up to Russia, but ecclesiastical influenbe is on the wane with 
the spread of education. All they want is light taxation ; if possible, 
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no conscription; securrty of property, and, above all, the inde- 
pendence of their country. These are the blessings for Vhich they 
look to the present Badical Government. And some of them are 
"beginning to complain that their miUennimn has not yet arrived. 

The proceedings had hitheriS been of a mournful character, such 
as befits a commemoration of the dead ; but our spirits beg^ to rise 
in anticipation of joys to come. At Krushcvatz we were sad ; at 
Kralievo we w6re ton make* merry Snd rejoice. The ddwn of the fol- 
lowing day found us en route for the latter town. The weather, 
which had broken on the previou# day, had mended again, and the 
country looked fresh and^charming after the rain. I found myself 
seated with two friends in a primitive kind of wagon, which, how- 
ever, was much more comfortable than it looked. The road was 
crowded with every kind of vehicle, but our driver, a prince among 
Jehus, was equal to every emergency.^ He sometimes displayed his 
talents in a way that was rather alarming ; as, for instance, when he 
gallojKjd his team down a hill in order to overtake a rival charioteer, 
and only pulled uji when within a few feet of a ravine at the bottom. 
He rarely used the whip, but drew from a copious vocabulary as the 
occasion required. The Servian tongue is rich in expifetives ; ftnd I 
maj" observe parenthetically that the Servian ladies, like the E-oman 
matrons of old, make use of a phraseology exclusively •iheir own. 
The men, as a rule, only swear, but the women curse. The impreca- 
tions of a Servian housewife in search of Inscct^f are, I am^ told,, 
absolutely appalling. Our horses were in excellent con^iitinn, and 
surprisingly intelligent and willing, whisking their tails and prick- 
ing their ears as they mended their pace at the slightest W’ora from 
our skilful Automedon. When he wished stimulate their 
energies, he Said, ‘‘Heath and ruin to you when he w'anted to 
coax them, he said, “ Little boy?.” • 

The road to Kralievo lies through a country, of surpassing richness 
and beauty watered by the Morava, and surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains. On* either hand were vineyards .and golden corn- 
fields, and tall luxuriant maize-plants, with great gourds thriving 
beneath their shade. Flax, too, w’‘as abundant, and here and there 
green pastures were visible, sheltered by w alnut trees and*]^lcasant . 
coppices of .oak and chestnut. On the hill-sides we could see villages 
nestling closely amid groves of plum trees, the low red-tiled roofs 
being almost wholly concealed from view’ ; and, in some cases, the 
houses were so widely scattered apart that ond could hardly 'define • 
the limits of the rustic community. For the Servian peasant likes 
to have hib domicile in the ^entro of his little estate ; and perhaps ho ' 
is none the worse off foi^ Rot being too near to his neighbour's 
dwelling. As we advanced, the scenery became wulder and more 
romantic, until we entered the little town of Trstenik, which we 
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found gaily daoorated with flags and garlands of flowers. We 
crossed theyMorava by a bridge, which had been transformed into a 
kind of sylvan arcade by means of. green boughs ; and ascending a 
beautiful' wooded valley .we came in sight of the, mona^ery of* 
liubostin, standing in the centre of o!h amphitheatre of lofty hills. 
Heir© we jvere received by Archbishop Michadl and the Archimandrite 
Duchich, a splendid speeimen of the Church militant, who had more 
than once exchanged the gown«for the? sword, and had led. an 
insurrection in Herzegovina with conspicuous bravery. We inspected 
the ancient Byzantine church, wiiich contains the sarcophagus of 
the Empress Militza. Numerous medimvah frescoes adorn the walls, 
but one of the figures has been almost destroyed by the peasants, 
who have taken away portions of the plaster to serve as charms. 

At Luboatin there w^as a scene which, more than anything I have 
ever witnessed, recalled visions of the golden age. It was a mag- 
nificent summer daj", and the rays of the noon-tido sun were 
streaming brightly through the foliage of the noble walnut trees 
which surround the monastery. Some thousand peasants in holiday 
costume were scattered in groups beneath the shade, the brilliant 
hues^f their* garments fornimg a pleasant contrast with the rich 
verdure of the greensw ard. They had come with their wagons and 
their oxen«;* and •ihe handsome sleepy-eyed animals were reposing 
hard by, chewing the cud of peace, and apparently as happy and 
pontented as tlielr makers. Horses, too, bearing on their backs 
gorgeously^ coloured rugs, on w^hicli their riders sleep at night 

* when they undertake long journeys, w'erc standing beneath the 
trees ; lambs and sucking-pigs were turning on wooden spits over 
pine- wood fires ; •^rudely made picturesque pountry carts were 
being utilised as pantries and Vine cellars, and I eiaw an eccle- 
siastical dignitary in his robes pushing one of them under a shed. 
We approached *some^ of the pic-nic parties and found they were 
enjojung excellent fare — roast lamb, brown and white bread, 
both of good q,uality, very palatable cheQ,se, good wine and 
komomtzay a liqueur brew^ed from barley. The people were most 

' hospitable, offering us !l share of their repast with a courtesy and 
, frankndbs which was very winning, for they are unaccusttmied to the 
exis^nce ^ social superiors, and feel none of the mauvaine honte 
\ ^ i*tificial distinctions of rank. The costumes of the men 
Wcotix'^^aSiny cases very handsome, their homespun jackets being 

♦ emniiiljifdered with siWer, their waistcoats tastefully worked in fl^owered 
patterns of silk, and their worsted stockings showring wonderful 

• varieties of design in brilliant colourin A The dress of the women 
w^as scarcely as^picturesque, but very effective in the distance, owing 
to tho brightness of its hues ; many of them wore yellow silk hand- 
kerchiefs round their heads and strings of 'coins in their hair. It 
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would BoeifL as tlioagh tlie Servian women exhausted their msthetic 
faculties in the Comment of their lords. They arc ^f'ettior than 
their Bulgarian sisters^ but nature, in the case pi both nations, seems 
•to haveJbvished most of her favours on the men. It was impossible 
to look upon these sturdy countrymen, with their wdl-nourished 
frames and Oontented faces, without reflecting that something at 
least may be said for a system of peasant proprietary. . They have 
each of them U small estate of gft least nine acres, ^hich they arc 
forbidden to sell or pledge ; and if they want more land they can 
easily obtain a grant from the Govefnment if they can give satisfactory 
proofs of industry. SomrDtimes they work together in associations of 
families, or zadrugas ; and this system of practical socialism has been 
found so advantageous, owing to the pressure exerted upon the idle, 
that the Government encourages it by remissions of taxation and 
military service. But there is a difficulty, 1 regret to say, in induc- 
ing the women to live together in peace. The land is fertile, and 
supplies the modest wants of the Servian peasant without exacting 
any great amount of labour ; he has time for a holiday such as this — 
in the middle of the harvest, and for many more besides. It seems 
deplorable to our commercial instinct that the most ‘Should n'5)t be 
made out of the soil ; but there is really no reason why the Servian 
peasant should bo richer than he cares to be. He ife happy, and that 
is enough. And it would be rasb to assert that the average of hap- 
piness is lower in this sunny land of ease afid plchty than in a cer-. 
tain island in the far north-west, where, amid fogs and* smoke, 
millions ^toil unceasingly for wealth ^hey have no time to enjoy, and 
Mammon and Bespectability arc as gods, with Mrs, Grundy for their 
archpriestess. Therp is ii kindly reasonableness — shall I. say a 
ch&rity ? — in the habits and even"*iti the laws of these 
unsophisticated people ; they have not yet been hardened by the 
greed of gain and the daily sight of poverty ajid rags amid enormous 
wealth. The village inn, for instance, is open free at night to the 
poor wayfarer ; he is neither driven to the.nearest haystack for shel- 
ter and then prosecuted for trespass, nor is he arrested for the crime 
of having “ no visible means of subsistence.^^ There are no beggars 
in Serwa, for the blind and the maimed earn their living as viUage . 
minstrels, and the healthy and strong find abundant occupation, and 
can .become landowners if they will. Mrs. Grundy would not 
approve of the Servian peasants ; but they are nearer to the kingdoio 
of heaven than she is. It is interesting, as wc stand on the tljreshold 
of the twentieth centiyy, to follow the life and manners of these last 
survivors*of a patriarchal ' 

. extrema par illos 

Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit.” 
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The Kiiiff remained some time at the monastery and ptaj^ed at theL. 
tomb of the Empress Militza. He then proceeded with Archbishop 
Michael to &e villa of General Belimarkovich, which is situated 
close to the baths of Vmatz, the Aix-les-Bains of Servia. Here a " 
number of Kttle pagans were . admittM into the Orthodoa^ Church, 
for the peneral had sworn that none of his children should be 
baptized until the return of the Archbishop. Most of our party, 
however, went^bn to Kralicvo, the Nearest town to theP' monastery of 
Zicha, where the anointment of the young King was to take place. 
The road led through a country So thickly overgrown with trees as 
to resemble a vast forest, with fine mountains rising in the back- 
ground. Kralievo lies in the picturesque valley of the Ibar, a tribu- 
tary of the Morava. The streets have been laid out with the utmost 
regularitj’’, radiating from a wide open space in the centre, which 
forms an exact circle. They are infinitely cleaner and better paved 
than those of Belgrade. The little town is prettily planted with 
acacias, magnolias, and pine-trees, and is overlooked by ranges of 
mountains, on which bonfires burned at night. 

In the afternoon of the following day the King made his entry on 
foot iiito the town, now filled with an immense concourse of peasants, 
and gaily decked with festoons and flags. Before him marched the 
inevitable dbg, which I think must be a familiar spirit sent to spoil 
the dignity of human pageants ; and in front of the dog was a 
chicken; which Jiildiiig ho rest for the sole of her foot among the 
crowd, Was^ compelled to head the procession. The King seemed to 
have recovered from the fatigue of the long ceremonials at Krushe- 
vatz, and smiled brightly and pleasantly ,to the people as they 
saluted him with cries of ^‘Zivio ! ” He proceeded to the School of 
Agriculture, which been prepared for his reception. In ^ike 
manner Krushevatz the principal school had been transformed 
into a palace. Tt speaks well for the Servians that the schools are 
usually the finest buildings in their towns. At night there w^as a 
torchlight proces^iion, and the peasants assembled in the circular 
piazza and danced the kolo around several fires. The scene was very 
animated and striking, ^ 

, The event of the following day was the arrival of M. Persiani, the 
Ilussian Minister. The diplomats at Belgrade were in the^dark os to 
M. Persiani’s movements, and his intended arrival had only been 
ma^o known in Kralievo the night before. The Bussophil party, 
howevc^ were equal to the occasion. Twenty carriages conveying 
some of the principal citizens were sent to mev^t the Ilussian envoy 
at the boundary of the district ; several '^horal societies Assembled 
before tho houft^ which had been prepared for him and sang the 
Russian national hymn as he approached, and a considerable crowd 
cheered loudly* until M, Persiani appeared on a balcon)'^and made a 
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sliort speech. - I was not present on this occasion^ but, wishing to 
judge of the demeanour of the people for myself, I stocfl among a 
crowd of peasants who had assembled in the afternocfti before the 
• royal residence in order to see M, Persiani arrive in state to pay his 
respects to the King. The Itussian Minister and his first secretary 
drove up in royal carriages attended by the King's aides-de-camp 
and escorted by a troop of cavalry, ffemg of the peasants lifted 
their hats, but an attempt to get, up a cheer failed, ais there was no 
enthusiasm. This confirms my opinion that the peasants are un- 
touched by the zeal for Russia wl^ich prevails in other sections of 
Servian society. " Durin;^ this and the following day M. Persiani 
was a very conspicuous personage ; and it was fortunate for some of 
his diplomatic colleagues that their orders to attend the anointment* 
came too late. I confess I should have somewhat resented the 
assignment of an inferior place to the Minister who so worthily 
represents the Queen of England at Belgrade. At night a banquet 
was given in honour -of M. Persiani by the King, to whom he had 
already delivered an autograph letter from the Czar. 

At daybreak all the visitors at Kralievo and nearly all the inhabi- 
tants had taken the road for Zicha. * The ancient cl^^ifch, in jvhich 
seven former monarchs of Servia were either crowned or anointed, 
stands among rich meadows and beautiful wooded hillfe^at the dis- 
tance of two miles from the town. The nave is in ruins ; but the 
chancel is in good preservation, with the exception of the figures in 
fresco on the walls, the eyes of which were put out by tbeTtirks 
after the suppression of Karageorge's revolt. Here St. SaVa anointed * 
his brother Stephen first king of Servia more than a thousand years 
ago. There are seven doors in the building, through each of which 
a newly cro^yned king has passed ; and an eigl^tE aperture has been 
made through which King Alexander was led after he Jiad been 
anointed. As the young king, with M. Persiani oir his right, passed 
up the grassy slope on which the church is built. Archbishop Michael, . 
in robes of silver brocade bordered with gold, descended with the 
clergy to meet him. He bestowed a kiss — was it the kiss, or the 
rich foliage around that reminded me that* moment of the garden 
of J&ethseaanc? — upon the poor lad, who was obliged to go through • 
all this ordeal fasting because he could not otherwise receive the 
Eucharist lifter being anointed ; and then led the way into the church. 
The king took his place on a dais beneath a kftid of stall, the clergy 
being on his right, and M. l^ersiani on his left, between him and ' 
the Regents. The service consisted of endless ceremonies, including 
the kissi^jg of hooks and relics and the recitation of the Creed by tho^ 
young king ; and after it had lasted about an hour the Bishop of 
Nish advanced, and taking the King by the hand led him to Arch- 
bishop Michael, who stood in the doorway of the screen wearing a 
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mitre resplendent with -jewels. The King kissed the effigies of 
saints on ^either hand of the Archbishop, who then anointed him 
with holy oiSL from Palestine on the forehead, hands, elbows, and, his 
tunic being opened, on the breast. The Bishop of Nish and the 
ArohimanfUte Duchich then led bim back to his stall. It was an 
impressive and indeed a sad scene ; for one could not but rmember 
tiiat this young, boy was now almost at the mercy of these ecclesias- 
tics, whom he had hitherto learned to look upon as outlaws, or at 
least as men tainted wdth treasonable designs. Archbishop Michael 
is now the most powerful man^i^i the kingdom. He is the tjrpe of 
an Oriental prelate, courteous, ^gnified, and venerable ; but in the 
studied benignity of his countenance there lurks an expression of 
. obstinate determination, and there is a restless shiftiness in his pale 
blue eyes. 

As I looked upon the group which stood around I could not help 
reflecting that there are stern realities in Servian political life. Next 
to the Regents stood General Gruich, an honest upright statesman, 
whose former feelings towards Russia may be judged from the fact 
that he fought as a volunteer on the side of the Poles in 1860. 
Clos^ by were M. Gersich, Minister of Justice, and M. Pera Todoro- 
vich, once leader of the Radicals, both of whom were condemned to 
'death for their participation in the Timok Valley insurrection, during 
which three hundred peasants were judicially murdered by sentence 
of conrt-marti&lcbecausc they forcibly resisted being disarmed by 
therQoyemment. Here, too, was M. Taushanovitz, the Minister of 
the Interior, who had also boon sentenced to death at tho same time. 
M. Taushanovitz is perhaps the most remarkable man in Servia. 
He is an ^extreme Radical and a violent demagogue ; but perhaps 
the enjoyment of bffice has moderated his zeal. He jvas President 
of the Great Skuplschina during thp recent constitutional crisis, but 
shortly*.before ii he w^ent over to King Milan on the divorce ques- 
tion. He began life*a8 a tobacconist, and perhaps it would have 
been better if he had continued to pursue his peaceful calling, for as 
a politician he does not seem to 'be trusted even by his own friends. 
His recent attempts totget the army under his control have not met 
the appK)bation of his colleagues. The army is well kraown tq be 
devoted to King Milan, and the Radical Icjaders look on it with sus- 
picion. At elections they promised to disband it and to restore 
the old system of a pAisant militia, which, however, would be utterly 
useless for the purposes of modern warfare. M. Taushanovitz, fail- 
ing to 6btain the control of the army, has supplied arms to thirty 
thousand peasants with the ostensible object oi assisting them to put 
down bri^and^ge, though he continually assures newspaper corre- 
spondents that there are not forty brigands in the country. Whether 
these.thirty thousand peasants will be led by Russian officers against 
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Bulgaria, or used to resist a coup de main with the army ou the part 
of King HUan, time will reveal. ~ It is rumoured that Taushano- 
vitz whQe in oppositien hired a gang of assassins to murder M. 

^ Oarc^anine. That eminent statesman did not of course appear at 
Zicha, but another leader of the now extinct Progressist party was 
there. Among thodo who stood around there was not one whom the 
young King^s eye sought out with greater affection^than hfti father’s 
trusted ;{rien(^ M. Mijatorich, tl^ learned and accomplished P|:e6i- 
dept of the Servian Academy. ^ 

The King had hardly been anoipted when the nerves of the con- 
gregation were disturbeji by the thunder of artillery, accompanied 
by the sound of falling glass, as one of the windows of the church 
fell in. , A telegram was handed by one of the llegents to M. Per- 
sian!, who gave it to the King. A bright smile passed over the 
boy’s weary face as he read it. It was from King Milan. A pause 
was now made, and the King was taken into the open air and given 
some wine. The ceiiomonies then went on for another hour, but T 
remained outside the church admiring the picturesque crowd of 
peasants and the lovely scenery. At length the King appeared, 
accompanied by M. Persiani, and proceeded to a i^viliou the 
adjoining meadow, in which he stood with the Russian Minister on 
his right and Archbishop Michael on* his left, tho^llegepts standing 
behind him. Deputations from every district in the country then 
passed by and cheered, and aftorw^ards the ta'oops m^^rched pjist. M. 
Persiani, who had shaken hands with Archbishop Michael^ iirfeon!; 
of the young King, now assuinc'd a very prominent position, and it • 
looked as if there w’as already a Russian Resident at the Court of 
Belgrade. When the *King left for Kralicvo M. Persiani followed 
in the next^ carriage with a separate escort, the afternoon two 
thousand persons sat down to a repast under an enormous booth 
made of branches of trees; the King was present, and the Czar’s 
health was drunk amid loud cheers. A great torchlight procession, 
with dancing and fireworks, followed in the evening. 

The King went en next day to visit some monasteries and other 
places connected wuth the age of Kossovo, buW-’or most of us the festival 
had concluded. It was a relief that everything had passed off well, for 
the air had been filled with rumours, and some kind of catastrophe* 
was feared by many. When the King returned to Belgrade a few days 
afterwards he was received with a great show* of enthusiasm, for the 
loyal were encouraged by the fact that the Archbishop had pledger^ 
himself to support the Obrenovich dynasty, and the effebifc of the 
Czar’s tcjfist to tWKPfince of Montenegro was to sdme extent neu-% 
tralised. , 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the political 
situation in Servil, except in so far as it has been, affected Jby the 
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celebrations I liave described. One result of the Kossovo festival has 
been to coRfinli the Obrenovioh 'dynasty ; another, and apparently a 
contrary one, has been to enhance, for a while at least, the influence 
of Hussia. It cannot be denied that M. Persian! has scored a great 
success for his master. But in what direction will Bussian influence 
be exSrted ? The festival of Kossovo has taken place, as it were, at 
the poinl: where, two ti^es join, that of reaction against Austria, and 
that of irredentist Chauvinism. ^The Russophil degionstrations to 
which it has given rise should not, perhaps, be treated too seriously. 
But the Servians are an imaginative people, and they may be led into 
some foolhardy enterprise in which Russia need not necessarily be 
compromised, but in which Montenegro and Greece may be persuaded 
to join. Russia’s first object is to expel Prince Ferdinand from 
Bulgaria ; this has been the invariable and vital condition in everj^ 
overture she has made to the Bulgarians during the last two years. 
There are always chances in war, and even another Bulgarian 
triumph might prove as fatal to Prince Ferdinand as Slivnitza for 
Prince Alexander. And w’Hat would be the result to Servia ? She 
would have plucked the chestnuts from the fire — that is all. 

Tie best hope for Servia ‘lies in the strong common sense of her 
peasant class. The peasants want peace and good government, and 
will not, J think, allow themselves to be led astray by the noisy 
politicians of the townS. To them the Servian Idea ” is an idea and 
nothing more. ^ They love their jmmas and legendary lore ; but they 
wotrW rather enjoy their little estates in peace than fight for the 
empire of Stephen Dushan. They do not want any more Russian 
ofl^ceild, for the memory of Tchernaieff’s volunteers is odious to 
them. ^ They havp now a democratic Government which they can 
influence, and they, will soon begin to claim security for their lives 
and property and a more economical and efficient administration. It 
is the plain dutj^of their rulers to provide them with this and to give 
up airy schemes of empire for the present. 

Nevertheless the Kossovo celebration hUs given a great impulse to 
the progress of l^anserbism and the Servian I&(?a ; and it is possible 
that in her present fi<l of ambition Servia may allow herself to be 
dilhded ^by Russian promises of territorial extensions A useful 
corrective to her severe attack of Russomania aggravated by Chau- 
vinism might Jbe found in the reflection that hated Austfia can, and 
perhaps one day will, 'offer her more than anything Russia means to 
give her. The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has never been 
popular cither with the Germans or the Hungarians of the Dual 
Empire, and if Austrian statesmen could only^unt on ^ friendly 
and consistent {ittitude on the part of Servia in the future, the cession 
of these provinces to her might yet take place. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina may yqjb prove a trump-card in the hand dl Austria. But the 
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transfer would be uqapOBsible while Servia tetuaius in her present 
condition* Austria has herself to thank for much of the ill-feeling 
now dieptoyed towards her^ for she has made many mistakes in her 
* dealin|g|;a with Servia. But tl^e tide will {unf once Bussia begins to 
provoke the country by jarrogant inteiierence in its affairs ; a^ if it 
be true ihat«history repeats itself, she will do so before lodg. But 
something more than a rajuprochenifut of feefing between*Austria and 
Sema is necessary.* Bosnia and Herzegovina have latterly made 
remarkable progress under Austrji^n rule ; the revenue receipts, for 
instance, of the former province have increased from 6,000,000 florins 
in 1880 to 9,000,000 florins in the last year, notwithstanding a diminu- 
tion of taxation. To give these provinces to Servia as she is would 
be to check their prosperity and to hand them over to barbarism. It 
is hard to believe that backward, dirty, malodorous Belgrade is 
destined to become the capital of a great Balkan empire when one 
sees the energetic citizens of Sophia spending six millions of francs 
on draining, lighting, and otherwise improving their town. Bulgarian 
Common Sense is a dangerous competitor with the Servian Idea for 
the future mastery of the Peniuhula. • Bulgaria is carving oui her 
future while Servia is building castles in the air. It yroiild bo well 
for the Servians to take a leaf from the book of th^ vigowus young 
nationality beside them, and to remember that improvement at home 
will sooner or later be followed by expansionjabroad^ • 

J. 1). BouHcuiEie: 
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’ JetzOj d«i ich auscewac^iBen, 

Viel gelcBon, viol goroist, • 

Scliwillt mem llerz, uud ganz von Horzoni 
Glanb’ nh an den H^igon Gtist ’ — Heine. 

It was on the afternoon of the Feast of Pfentccost that news of the 
death of Charles the Ninth went abroad promptly. To his successor 
the day became a sweet one, to be noted unmistakably by various 
pious and other observances ; and it was on a Whit-Simday after- 
noon that curious Parisians had the opportunity of listening to one 
who, as if with some intentional new version of the sacred event then 
commemorated, had a great deal to say concerning the Spirit; 
above all, of the freedom, the indejiendence of its operation. The 
speaker, though understood to be a brother of the Order of St. 
Dominic, had not been present at the mass — the usual university 
mass, Be Sjpirdu Saucto, htdd to*day according to the natural 
course of^ the season in the chapel of the Sorbonne, by the Italian 
Bishop of Paris, It was the reign of the Italians just then, a doubly 
• rqfine*d, somewhat morbid, somewhat ash-colouied, Italy in France, 
more Italian still. Men of Italian birth, “ to the great suspicion oi 
simple people,’’ swarmed in I’aris, already flightier, less constant, 
than the girouettes on its steeples,” and. it was love for Italian 
fashions that had brought king and courtiers here to-day, with greai 
^clat, as they said, frizzed and starched, in the beaiftiful, minutelj 
consiiiered dress of the moment, pressing the university into a per- 
haps not ummerited* background ; for the promised speaker, about 
whom tongues had been busy, not only in the Latin quarter, had 
come from Italy. In an age in which all things about which 
Parisians much cared must be Italian there might be a hearing for 
Italian philosophy. Courtiers at least would understand It^ian, 
and this speaker was rumoured to possess in j)orf6ction all the curious 
arts of his native language. And of all the kingly qualities of 
Henry’s youth, the, single one that had held by him was that gift ol 
•loquence, which he was able also to value in others — ^inherited perhaps ; 
iof in all the contemporary and subsequent historic gossip about his 
mother, the two things certain are, that the hands credited with so 
much mysterious ill-doing were fine ones, and that she wfts an admir- 
able speakef. 

Bruno himself tells us, long after he had withdrawn himself from 
it, that the hionastic life promotes the freedom of the intellect by its 
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silence and self^concentration. The prospect ot such freedom suffi- 
ciently explains why a young man who, however well found in 
worldly suld personal advantages, was conscious above all of great 
' intellectual possessions, and of fastidious spirit also, with a remark- 
able distaste for the vulgar, should have espoused poverty, chastity, 
obedience, in a Dominican cloister. What liberty of mind may 
really come to in such places, what daring new depaitures it may 
suggest to tlffe strictly monastic t8mper, is exemplifiea by the dubious 
aid dangerous mysticism of men like John of Parma and Joachim 
of Flora, reputed author of the hew “ Everlasting Gospel,” strange 
dreamers, in a world of* sanctified rhetoric, of that later dispensation 
of the spirit, in which all law must have passed away ; or again by 
a recognised tendency in the great rival Order of St. Francis, in 
the so-called “ spiritual ” Franciscans, to understand the dogmatic 
words of faith with a difference. 

The three convents in which Bruno lived successively, at Naples, at 
Citta di Campagna,* and finally the Mincna at Homo, developed 
freely, we may suppose, all the mystic quaKties of a genius in which, 
from the first, a heady southern imagination took the lead. But it was 
fi’om beyond conventional bounds he would look for the sustenance, the 
fuel, of an ardour born or bred within them. Amid such artificial 
religious stillness the air itself becomes generous i!i undl#rtone8. The 
vain young monk (vain of course! ) would feed his vanity by puzzling 
the good, slcejiy heads of the average sons of ^Dominic hw 
neology, putting new wine into old bottles, teaching thonrlheir own^ 
business — the new, higher, truer sense of the most familiaj terms, 
the chapters they read, the hymns they sang, above all, as it hap- 
pened, every word Oiat referred to the Spirit, ^the'reign of the Spirit, 
its excellenf freedom. He would soon pass bej ond the utmost limits 
of his brethren’s sympath}", beyond the largest and frees? interpre- 
tation those words would bear, to thoughts and words on an alto- 
gether different plane, of which the full scope was only to be felt in 
certain old pagan^ writers, though approached, perhaps, at first, as 
having a kind of natural, preparatory kinship with Scripture itself. 
The Dominicans would seem to have hatf well-stocked,^ liberally- 
selected, libraries ; and this curious 3 ^outh, in that age of restored 
letters, r^d eagerly, easily, and very soon came to the kernel of a 
difficult old author — Plotinus or Plato ; to the purpose of thinkers 
older still, surviving by glimpses only in the books of others — Empedo 
cles, Pythagoras, who had enjoyed the original divine sense of things, 
above all, Parmenides, that most ancient assertor of Gtod^s identitj^ 
with thd world. The affinities, the unity, of the visible and the in- 
visible, of earth and heaven, of all things whatever, •with each other, 
through the consciousness, the person, of God the Spirit, who was at 
every moment of infinite time, in every atom of fiiatter, at every 
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point of infinite spabe» ajr ! ^a$ everytlxihg.in turn : that doctrine — 
Pantica fikaojkt JtaUana~vrm in all its vigour there, a hardy growth 
out of tho very heart of nature, interpreting itself to congenial 
mindfi with all the fulness^ of primitive utterance. A big thought ! 
yet suggesting, perhaps, from^ the firSt, in still, small, immediately 
practicalM^oice, some possible modification ofj a freer way of taking, 
certain moral pibcepts : <^say ! a primitive morality, congruous with 
those larger primitive ideas, the larger survey^ the ^earlier, more 
liberal air. 

Eeturning to this ancieut panfneism,” after so long a reign of a ' 
seemingly opposite faith, Bruno unfalteringly asserts “ the vision of 
all things in God ’’ to be the aim of all metaj)hysical speculation, as 
of all inquiry into nature : the Spirit of God, in countless variety of 
forms, neither above, nor, in any way, without, but intimately within, 
all things — really present, with equal integrity, in the sunbeam 
ninety millions of miles long, and the wandering drop of water as it 
evaporates therein. The divine consciousness would have the sanio 
relation to Ihe production of things, as the human intelligence to the 
production of true thoughts concerning them. Nay I those thoughts 
are tlfemselves God in man : a loan, there, too, of his assisting Spirit, 
who, in truth, creates all things in and by his own contemplation 
of them, ^or Him, us for man in proportion as man thinks truly, 
thought and being are identical, and things existent only in so far 
as they' arc known. D&lighting in itself, in the sense of its own 
^ energy, *this sleepless, capacious, fiery intelligence, evokes all the 
orders of nature, all the revolutions of history, cycle upon cycle, in 
ever new types. And God the Spirit, the s^ul of the world, being 
really identical his own soul, Bruno, as ^he universe shapes 
itself to his reason, ‘fiis imagination, ever more and %iore articu- 
lately, shares also the divine joy in that process of the formation of 
true ideas, which is reaUy parallel to the process of creation, to the 
evolution of things. In a certain mystic sense, which some in every 
age of the world have understood, he, too, is creator, himself actually 
a participator in the creative function. And by such a philosophy, 
hg assures us, it was his experience that the soul is greatly ex- 
.panded: con qimia filmofia V anima^ mi aqgrandkce : miHemagnifica 
rintelktro ! ^ 

For, with characteristic largeness of mind, Bruno accepted this 
^ theory iu the whole range of its consequences. Its more immediate 
coroUary was the famous axiom of indifference,^* of ** the coinci- 
dence of comtruries.’* To the eye of God, to the philosophic vision 
^ through which God sees in man, nothing is really alien ifom Him. 
The differenced of things, and above all, those distinctions which 
schoolmen and priests, old or new, Homan or Reformed, had invented 
for themselves, nvould be lost in the length and breadth of the philo- 
sophic survey ; nothing, in itself, either great or small ; and matter. 
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certainly, in all its various forms, not evil but divine. Could one 
choose or reject this or thatP If God the Spirit had made, nay ! 
was, all things mdifierently, then, matter and spirit, the spirit and 
« the fleah, heaven and earth, freedom and necessity, the first and the 
last, good and evil, would be superficial rather than substantial 
di£Ference|9* Only, were* joy and sorrow also to be added to, tfie list 
of phenojaena really coincident or indifferent, as eome^intelleotual 
kinsmen of Bruno hj.ve cMmed thfey should P * 

The Dominican brother was at no distant day to break far enough 
away from the election, the seemiilg “ vocation ” of his youth, yet 
■would remain always, and under all circumstances, unmistakably a 
monk in some predominant qualities of temper. At first it was 
only by way of thought that he asserted his liberty — delightful, 
late-found privilege ! — traversing, in mental journeys, that spacious 
circuit, as it broke away before him at every moment into ever-new 
horizons. Kindling thought and imagination at once, the prospect 
draws from him cries Of joy, a kind of religious joy, as in some new 
canticle of the creatures,*’ a new monlash hymnal or antiphonary. 
“ Nature ” becomes for him a sacred term. “ Conform thyself to 
Nature” — -with w’hat sincerity, what 'enthusiasm, ■wSiat religious 
fervour, he enounces the precept to others, to himself ! Recovering, 
as he fancies, a certain primeval sense of Deity broadcast «5n things, 
in which Pythagoras and other inspired theorists of early Greece 
'had abounded, in his hands philosophy beCbmes ^ poem, a "sacred 
poem, as it had been -with them. That Bruno himself, in ‘‘ the 
enthusiasm of the idea,” drew from his axiom of the indifference of 
contraries ” the practical consequence which is in very deed fatent 
there, that he was ready to sacrifice to the antinomianism, which is 
certainly a part of its rigid logic, the purities of his youth for 
instance, there is no proof. The-scrvice, the sacrifice, he is rftidy to 
bring to the great light that has dawned fo^ him,*which occupies 
his entire conscience with the wscrise of his responsibilities to it, is 
that of days and nigh^ spent in eager study, of a plenary, disinter- 
ested utterance of the thoughts that arise in him, at any hazard, at the 
price, say ! of martyrdom. The w ork of thS divine Spirit, as he 
conceiv^ it, '’exalts, inebriates him, till the scientific apprehension 
seems to take the place of prayer, sacrifice, communion. It would 
bo a mistake, he holds, to attribute to the human sftul capa<SitieS' 
merely passive or receptive. She, too, possesses, not less than tbo 
soul of the world, initiatory power, responding with the free gift of 
a light and heat that seem her own. 

Yet a nature so opulently endowed can hardly have been lacking 
in purely physical ardours. His pantheistic belief tha^ the Spirit of 
God was in all things, was not inconsistent with, might encourage, a 
keen and restless eye for the dramatic details of life and character 
for humanity in all its visible attractiveness, since there, too, in 
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tn^th, divinitjc .Iurlcs. From those fiist fair days of early Greek 
6pec1llat^(m^ love had occupied a large place in the conception of 
philosophy ; and in after days Bruno was fond of developing, liko 
Platci,. like the Christian* platonist, combining something of the ^ 
pecuHar temper of each, the analogy Itetween intellectual enthusiasm 
and the fliights of physical love, with an dnimation which shows 
clearly enough the reaKty of his experience in the lat^r. The 
JSrmd Furon/his book of books, dedicated to Philip Sidney, who 
would be no stranger to such thoughts, presents a singular blending 
of verse and prose, after the mailncr of Dante's Vita Nuom. The 
supervening philosophic comment rc-considers those earlier physical 
iTBpulses which had prompted the sonnet in voluble Italian, entirely 
to the advantage of their abstract, incorporeal equivalents. Yet 
if it is after all but a prose comment, it betrays no lack of the 
natural stuff out of which such mystic transferences must be made. 
That there is no single name of preference, no Beatrice or Laura, by 
no means proves the young man's earlier desires merely Platonic 
and if the colours of love inevitably lose a little of their force and 
propriety by such deflection, the intellectual purpose as certainly 
flnds^its oppdttunity thereby, in the matter of borrowed fire and 
wings. A kind of old, scholp-stic pedantry creeping back over the 
ardent youth s<4o had thrown it off so defiantly (as if Love himself 
wont in for a degree at the University) Bruno devclopes, under 
• the^alik of amcJrous vSrse, all the various stages of abstraction, by 
which, Us the last step of a long ladder, the mind attains actual 
unioll." For, as with the purely religious mystics, union, tho 
mystic union of souls with each other and their Lord, nothing 
less than union bi^tween the contemplator an^ the contemplated — 
the reality, or the sense, or at least the name of it — vas always at 
hand. ^Whence that instinctive tendency, if not from the Creator of 
things himself,' who ..has doubtless prompted it in the physical 
universe, as in man ? How familiar the thought that the w^hole 
creation longs few God, the soul as the hart ior the water-brooks ! 
To unite oneself to the infinite by breadth and lucidity of intellect, 
to enter, by that admirable faculty, into eternal life — this was the 
true vocation of the spouse, of the rightly amorous soulA-“a%losofia 
e neoessario amore." There would be degrees of progress therein, as of 
coui# also of relapse : joys and sorrows, therefore. And, in inter- 
preting these, the philosopher, w^hosc intellectual ardoma have 
supei:aQd^ religion and love, is still a lover and a monk. A|1 the 
influences of the convent, the heady, sweety incense, the pleading 
sounds, the sophisticated light and air, the exaggerated liumour of 
gothic carvers, the thick stratum of pagan sentiment be;ieath 
C' Santa Maria sopra Minerva!") are indelible in him. Tears, 
sympathies, tender inspirations, attraction, repulsion, dryness, zeal 
desire, recollection : he finds a place for them all : knows them al 
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well in their iinafEect^ eimplicii^^ while hrf seeks the secret and 
secondbry, pr^ as he faneies^ the primary^ form and pTirpo|;t of each. 

A light oh actual life, or mere barren scholastic subUety,, never 
^ before h^ the pantheistic doctrine been developed with such com- 
pleteness^ never before connected with so large a sense of nature, so 
large a promise of the Imowlelge of it as it really is. The ey^s that 
had not been wanting to visible humanity turned with equal liveli- 
ness on '^he natural world in that region 8f his birth, where all its 
force and colour is twofold. Nafiire is not only a thought in the 
divine mind ; it is also the perpej^ual energy of that mind, which, 
ever identical with itself, puts forth and absorbs in turn all the 
successive forms of life,* of thought, of language even.' But what 
seemed like striking transformations of matter were in truth only a 
chapter, a clause, in the great volume of the transformations of* the 
Spirit. To that mystic recognition that all is divine had succeeded 
a realisation of the largeness of ihe field of concrete knowledge, the 
infinite extent of all there was actually to know. Winged, fortified, 
by this central philosophic faith, the student proceeds to the reading 
of nature, led on from point to point b}’' manifold lights, which will 
surely strike on him, by the w^ay, from the intelligence in it, speak- 
ing directly, sympathetically, to the intelligence in him. The eartVs 
wonderful animation, as divined by one who anticipates^by a whole 
generation the philosophy of experience : in thafJTB^old, flighty, 
pantheistic speculation became tangible matter of fact. Here was 
the needful book for man to read, the full revelation, the ’derailed 
story of that one universal mind, struggling, emerging;* through , 
shadow, substance, manifest spirit, in varioils orders of being — the 
veritable history of God. And nature, together with the true 
pedigree and evoliftion of man also, his grj^dunl issue from it, was 
still all to learn. The delightful tangle of things ! it would be the 
delightful task of man’s thoughts to disentangle that. Already 
Brimo had measured the space which Bacon would fill, with room 
perhaps for Darwun alsow That Beity is everywhere, like all such 
abstract propositiou^ is a two-edged force, depending for its practical 
effect on the mind which admits it, on the peculiar perspective of 
that mind« To Dutch Spinosa, in the next century, faint, ^consump- 
tive, with a hold on external things naturally faint, the theorem* 
that God was in all things whatever, annihilating, their differences 
suggested a somewhat chilly withdrawal from, the contact of all alike. 
In Bruno, eager and impassioned, an Italian of the Italians, it awokc^ 
a constant, inextinguishable appetite for every form of experience — a 
fear, as of the one sin-possible, of limiting, if or oneself or another, that^^ 
great stlream flowing for thirsty souls, that wide pasture set ready 
for the hungry heart. • 

Considered from the point of view of a minute observation of 
nature, the Infinite might figure as the infinitely Ettle ; ” no blade 
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of grass beingf like as there was bo limit to the complexities 

of an atom earih, . cell^ sphere^ within %here. But the earth 
itself^ hi^e^ fSe^ingly the privileged eentre of a very limited 
universe, was, fidter all, itself but an atom in an infinite world of 
stany sp^e, then lately 'displayed to the ingenuous intelligence, 
which ^the telescopo was one day to verify to bodily eyes. For if 
Bruno must needs look forward to the future,' to Bacon, for adequate 
knowledge of th6 earth—^the infinitely little ; he looked back, grate- 
fully^ to another daring mind, whiSh had already put ¥he earth into 
its modest place, and opened the full view of the heavens. If God 
4 is eternal, then, the universe is infinite and worlds innumerable. 
Yes ! one might well have supposed what reason now demonstrated, 
indicating those endless spaces which sidereal science would gradually 
occi]^y, an echo of the creative W'ord of God himself, 

“ Qui innumero numero inimmerorum iiomiDa dicit.” 

That the stars are suns : that the earth is in motion : that the 
earth is of like stuff with the stars : now the familiar knowledge of 
children, dawning on Bruno as calm assurance of reason on appeal 
from the prejudice of the eye, brought to him an inexpressibly 
exhilarating sehse of enlargement of the intellectual, nay ! the phy- 
sical atmosphere. And his consciousness of unfailing unity and 
order did not•^Ie^rt him in that larger survey, making the utmost 
one could ever know of the earth seem but a very little chapter in 
that endless history of tiod the Spirit, rejoicing so greatly in the 
admirabl6<spectacle that it never ceases to evolve from matter new 
conditions. The immovable earth beneath one’s feet! one almost 
felt the movement, the respiration of God, in it. And yet how 
greatly even the physical eye, the sensible imagination (so to term 
it) was flattered by tiie theorem. What joy in that motion, the 
prospect, Hhe music, the music of the spheres! — he could listen to 
it in a perfection such > as had never been conceded to Plato, to 
Pythagoras even. 

^ “ Veni, Creator Spiritus, r 

Mentes tuornm yisita, 
lu pie Buperna gratia, 

^ Quin tu creasti j^ectora ! ’* ^ 

Yes! the grand old Christian hymns, perhaps the grfmdest of 
them, seemed t6 blend themselves in the chorus, to deepen immea* 
suraljly under this new intention. It is not always, or often, that 
men’s abstract ideas penetrate the temperament, touch the animal 
spirits, affect conduct. was what they did with Bruno. The 
ghastly spectacle of the endless material universe^ infinite *du8t, in 
truth, starry as it may look to our terrestrial eyes— rthat prospect 
from which Pascal’s faithful soul recoiled so painfully — ^induced in 
Bruno only the delightful consciousness^ of an ever- widening kin- 
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ship and s jinpathy, since eycry one of those ixifinite worlds must have 
its sympathetic inhabitants;!^ Scruples d conscience, if h^felt such, 
n^ght well be pushed aside for the excellency of such^knowl^ge 
as this. To shut ’the eyes, tfrhether of the body or the mind, wotdd 
*be a kind of dark ingratitude ; the one sin,* to believe directly or in- 
directly in any absolutely dead matter •anywhere, because invojving 
denial of the indwelling spirit. A free spirit, certainly, as .of old! 
Through all his pantheistic flights, from horizRn to hompnj it was still 
the thought of ^liberty that* presented itself to the infinite relish of 
this" “ prodigal son ” of Dominic.^ God the Spirit had made all 
things indifierently, with a largeness, a beneficence, impiously belied 
by any theory of restrictions, distinctions, absolute limitations. 
Touch, see, listen, eat freely of all the trees of the garden of Para- 
dise with the voice of the Lord God literally everywhere : here was 
the final counsel of perfection. The world was even larger than 
youthful appetite, youthful capacity. ^ Let theologian and every 
other theorist beware how he narrowed either. The plurality of 
worlds!* how petty in comparison seemed the sins, to purge which 
was the chief motive for coming to places like this convent, whence 
Bruno, with vows broken, or obsolete for him, presently departed. 
A sonnet, expressive of the joy with which he returned to so much 
more than the liberty of ordinary men, does not suggest that he was 
driven from it. Though he must have seemed to thb^S^ho surely * 
had loved so lovable a creature there to be departing, like the 
prodigal of tho Gospel, into the furthest of ^possible far countries, 
there is no proof of harsh treatment, or even of an effort, to* detain 
him. ^ 

It happens, of course most naturally, that those who undergo the 
shock of spiritual or intellectual change sometipaes* fail to recognise 
their debt to tie deserted cause : how much of tffe heroism, or other 
high quality, of their rejection Has really been the growth of whftt 
they reject? Bruno, the escaped monk, is still a monk: hisphilo- 
impious as it might qeeni to some, a new religion. He came 
forth well fitted by conventual influences to play upon men as he 
was played upon. A challenge, a war-cry, an alarum ; everywhere 
he seemed to be the creature of some subtly materialised spiritual force, 
like that of the old Greek prophets, like the primitive “ enthusiasm ** 
he was inclined to set so high, or impulsive Pentecostal fire. His 
hunger to know, fed at first dreamily enough witbiu the convent walls 
as he wandered over space and time an indefatigable reader of books, 
would be fed physically now by ear and eye, by large matter-ef-fact 
experience, as he journeys from university to university ; yet still, 
less as a iBacher than a courtier, a citizen of the world, a knight- 
errant of intellectual light. The philosophic need to 1;ry all things 
had given reasonable justification to the stirring desire for travel 
common to youth, in which, if in nothing else, that whole ago of the 
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later Benaissaaoe wis invincibly yomig. ^ The theoretic tecognition 
of that mobile qdrit of the wotldf ©v«r rlbewing its youth, became, 
syixipatheticwy, the motive of a life as mobile, as ^dient, as itsd.i; 
of a oobtinual journey, the venture and stimulus of which would be ^ 
the occasion of ever new discoveries, qf renewed conviction. ; 

Thu unity, the spiritual unity, of the world;— that must involve the 
all^ce,*the congruity, of all things with each other, great reJnforceJ 
rnmts of syftipathy, of the teacher^s personality with the doctrine he 
had to deliver, the spirit of that doctrine witH the fashion of Jbis 
utterance. In his own case, cqrtainly, as Bruno confronted; his 
audience at Paris, himself, his theme, Ids language, were the fuel of 
one clear spiritual flame, which soon had hold of his audience .also ; 
alien, strangely alien, as it might seem from the speaker. It was 
intimate discourse, in magnetic touch with every one present, with 
his special point of impressibility ; the sort of speech which, con- 
solidated into literary form as. a book, would be a dialogue according 
to the true Attic genius, full of those diversiqns, passing irritations, 
unlooked-for appeals, in which a solicitous missionarj*' finds his 
largest range of opportunity, and takes even dull wits unaware. 
In Bruno, thqt abstract theory of the perpetual motion of the world 
was a visible person talking with you. 

And as^h e run away Dominican was still in temper a monk, so he 
presented fiimeSf in the comely Dominican habit. The eyes which 
in their last sad ^rotest^ against stupidity would mistake, or miss alto- 
* getber,^the image of the Crucified, were to-day, for the most part, 

• kindly observant eyes, registering every detail of that singular com- 
pany^ all the physiognomic lights which come by the way on people, 
and, through them, on things, the shadows of ideas'' in men's 
faces (De Umbris^I^arum was the title of hts discourse), himself 
plea«»?»qj:ly animated by them, in turn. There was “ heroic gaiety " 
there ; only, as. usual with gaiety, the passage of a peevish cloud 
seemed all the chilli&r. Lit up, in the agitation of speaking, by 
many a harsh or scornful beam, yet always sinking, in moments of 
repose, to an expression of high-bred melaiicriojy, it was a face that 
looked, after all, mad^ for sufFering — already half pleading, half 
iSfiant-r-as of a creature you could hurt, but to the last never shake 

* a hair's breadth from its estimate of yourself. 

Like nature, like nature in that country of his birth, the Nolan, as 
he delighted to pmclaim himself, loved so well that, bom wanderer 
^ as*he, was, he mu# perforce return thither sooner or later, at the 
T risk ot life, he gave ple^m manibus, but without selection, and, with 
/I all his contempt for the asinine " vulgar. Was not^ fastidious* His 
^rank, unweeded eloquence, abounding in a play of wor<ft, rabbinic 
allegories, versos defiant of prosody, in the kind of erudition he 
XJTofessed to despise, with a shameless image here or there, product 
not of formal method, but of Neapolitan improvisation, was akin to 
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tlie heady Tvine^ the sweets ooarse odouM, of that fiery, volcanic soil, 
fertile in the toegnlarities which manifert power. Helping himself 
indifferently all religions for rhetoric illustration, his preference 
• %wa8 still for ^at of the soil, the old pagan one, the primitive Italian 
gods, whose names and legends haunt his speech, as they do the 
carved and pictorial work of the age, according to the fashion of that 
ornamental paganism which the Renaissance indulged. To teeite, to 
surprise,' to m<we men’s minds, as 1j>e volcanic earth is moted, as if in 
travail, and, according to the Socratic fancy, bring them to the birth, 
was the time function of the teacher, however unusual it might seem 
in an ancient university.^ Fantadicy from first to last that was the 
descriptive epithet ; and the very word, carrying us to Shakespeare, 
reminds one how* characteristic of the age such habit was, and that 
it was pro-eminenf ly due to Italy. A bookman, yet with so vivid a hold 
on people and things, the traits and tricks of the audience seemed to 
revive in him, to strike from his memory all the graphic resources of his 
old readings. He see^ned to promise some greater matter than was 
then actually exposed ; himself to enjoy the fulness of a great out- 
look, the vague suggestion of which did but sustain the curiosity of 
the listeners. , And still, in hearing him speak you ^eemed to see 
that subtle spiritual fire to which he testified kindling from word to 
word. What Parisians then heard waS, in truth, the firstJ'ervid ex- 
pression of all those contending apprehensions, out of which his written 
works would afterwards bo compacted, with ©inch 1^ of heat in the 
process. Satiric or hybrid growths, things due to insolence,* 

insult, all that those fabled satyrs embodied — the volcanic* South is • 
kindly prolific of this, and Bruno abounded in mockeries : it was 
by way of protest. So much of a Platonist, for Plato’s genial 
humour he Jiad nevertheless substituted the •harsh laughter of 
Aristophanes. Paris, teeming, J)encath a very courtly exterjpBppwith 
mordent words, in unabashed criticism of all real suspected evil, 
provoked his utmost powers jjf scorn for the “ triumphant beast,” 
the ** constellation of the Aiss,” shining even there, amid the university 
folk, those intellectual bankrupts of the Latin Qifarter, who had so 
long passed between them gravely a worthless “ parchment and 
paper ” cuirency. In truth, Aristotle, as the supi)lanter Plato, 
was still in possession, pretending to determine heaven and earth by ’ 
precedent, ’hiding the proper nature of things from tbe eyes of men. 
Habit — the last word of his practical philosophy — ^indolent habit ! 
what would this moan in the intellectual life, but just that sort of^ 
dead judgments which are most opposed to the essential freedom and 
quicknei^ of the Spirit, because the mind, the eye, were no longer^ 
really at work in them ? 

To Bruno, a true son of the Renaissance, in the light of those large, 
^antique, pagan ideas, the difference between Rome gnd the Reform 
would figure, of course, as but an insignificant variation upon 
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some deeper^ more radical antagonism between two tendencies of 
men's minds. Bi^l what about an antagonism deeper stiil ? between 
Christ and tbe world, say! Christ and the flesh? — ^that so very 
ancient antagonism between good and evil P Was there any place # 
for imperfection in a worfd wherein the minutest atom, the lightest 
thought, could not escape from God's presence P Who should note 
the crime, the sin, the mistake, in the operation of that eternal spirit, 
which could* have made no misshajen births ? In proportion as man 
raised himself to the ampler survey of the divine work around him, 
just in that proportion did the veay notion of evil disappear! There 
were no weeds, no tares," in the endless field. The truly illuminated 
mind, discerning spiritually, might do what it would. Even under 
the shadow of monastic walls, that had ever been the precept, which 
the larger theory of ** inspiration" had bequeathed to practice. 

“ Of all the trees of the garden thou mayst freely eat ! If you 
take up any deadly thing, it shall not hurt you ! And I think 
that I, too, have the spirit of God." 

Bruno, the citizen of the world, Bruno at Paris, was careful to 
warn off the vulgar from applying the decisions of philosophy beyond 
its proper spec^iilativc limits. * But a kind of sccresy, an ambiguous 
atmosphere, encompassed, from the first, alike the speaker and the 
doctrine ; and in that world of •fluctuating and ambiguous characters, 
the alerter ‘miiicl certainly, pondering on this novel reign of the 
spirit— what it .might actually be — ‘W'ould hardly fail to find in 
Bruno's theories a method of turning poison into food, to live and 
^ thrive tliereon ; an art, surely, no less oi^portune in the Paris of 
that hour, intellectually or morally, than had it related to physical 
poisons. If Bruno himself was cautious not to suggest the ethic or 
practical equivalent tc his theoretic positions, there wa‘=i that in his 
veiy .iTianner of speech, in his rai^k, unweeded eloquence, which 
seemed naturally^to discourage any effort at selection, any sense of 
fine difference, of nuanies or proportion, in things. The loose sym- 
pathies of his genius were allied to iiatui’e, nursing, with equable 
maternity of soul, ‘good, bad, and indifferent, rather than to art, dis- 
tinguishing, rejecting, rpfining. Commission and omission ; sins of 
the former surely had the preference. And how would' Paolo and 
•Francesca have read the lesson ? How would this Henry the Third, 
and Margaret of the “ Memoirs," and other susceptible pefsons then 
present, read it, especially if the opposition between practical good 
^nd •evjl traversed another distinction, to the “ opposed pointsj" 
the “ fenced opposites " of which many, certainly, then present, in 
/that Paris of the last of the Valois, could never by any possibility 
beconie indifferent," between the precious and the base, msthetically 
— between what was right and wrong, as matter, of art? 

Walter Pater. 



' THE PRESENT DISCONTENT IN CYPRUS. 

DuRii^G last year a vigofous agitation was going forward in^ Cyprus 
to promote the dispatch of a deputation whieh should lay before the 
Colonial Office; and^ as thfe peasafits hoped, before the HaaiXusGa 
B£iA’ii’/)/d^er8elf, the native version of the island’s history since 1878. 
Subscriptions were collected (or raftier promised) in even the poorest 
districts, and, chiefly through the energy of the Greek priesthood, 
a sum of several hundreds of pounds was guaranteed. Towards this 
the rich monastery of Kykko, the bishops, and the merchants in the 
towns contributed, but the larger proportion of nearly a thousand 
pounds was collected from the peasants themselves in spite of their 
extreme poverty and the failure of* their crops in the terrible 
drought of 1887. Even the villages of the central plain — the 
Mesaorea — and of the Carpars, which had suffered the most, 
scraped together considerable suras, and only the most poverty- 
stricken of the Paphili were slow to help the cause. ^ • 

After many difficulties and delays the members of the deputation 
were chosen: originally it was to have consisted of or four 

private Greeks only, but in accordance with good advice the Arch- 
bishop of the island w^as added to the numbef, and, Ss the event has 
proved, his high dignity in the Orthodox Church has seaured to 
himself and the Embassy especial attention in this country. It was 
also proposed to give a really national character to the venture by 
including among the pnvoys two representatives of -the Moslem com- 
munity; but ^he fact that most of the funds*bad been subscribed 
through the Church, and some personal considerations, havS^pa- 
rontly defeated this project, and caused the snjall bahd of represen- 
tatives to ba wholly Christian. • 

A start for England, was* originally to have been^made last sum- 
mer ; them it was postponed to autumn, then to winter, and it has 
Anally talgsn place in the spring of this yeaf. The timely douche 
administered by the authorities retarded, but did not stop It alto- 
gether, and it has now laid its burden of grievances and wrongs at 
ihe feet of the Colonial Secretary ; the Archbishop hfi-s been made 
much of by Anglican prelates, and has received an Oxford D.Q. : 
the rest of the deputies have resided somewhat obscurely in Lphdon, 
and will presently return to their own land sadder but wiser men, 
while the Qolonial Office will doubtless pigeon-hole the whole affair. 

But ought the matter to rest thus P Such an effort on the part of 
the peasantry cannot be quite uncalled for, and responsive even to 
^ imperfect appeal the most enlightened couiftry in •the world (as 
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it daligl)Lt^ to t^lo itiseU) the grievances which 

evoked it ii than thev^sual perfunj^ry inaitner. 

and obscurity of this island, of whit^ we of our 
owii inotion assumed the administration, invites our . closer qonsidera- 
and should prompt our cordial action. 

Neither the association of the Greek’ priests, nor of .tBfe pan- 
Hellenic agitators with the movement, ought to blind us to the 
amount of genuine grievance wlfich underlies it. If is true that the 
former class are often identical with the latter, and pos|ps prbfes- 
sional agitators, eager to seize on any and every pretext tO inveigh 
against constituted authority, their ignorance being only to be 
measured b}?* liieir sublime unconsciousness of its existence. A 
certain section (for all do not deserve this censure — far from it !) 
were sure to identify themselves, as they liave ever done, with a 
movement arising from discontent. But no one who knows the 
villages of Cyprus will believe in their power to lead the people 
whither they wot not, or extract money from the hardest-^^ted 
peasantry in the Levant, for a groundless pretext. 

Pan-Hellenism is a mere newspaper cry as yet. The peasant 
hardly "knoTvis that Athens exists and would not contribute a piastre 
to pron^gte a union with the blue and white flag. The more edu- 
cated layfRCff^and clergy recognise that, bad as their lot may bo 
under England, it would be worse under Greece ; and like Chios, 
Samos, and the rich ^islands of the ICasterii Archipelago, have no 
wish share the tiemendous taxation, compulsory military service', 
and^other evils which oppress the* Hellenic kingdom. In spite of 
the Athenian propaganda which is assidiipusly introduced into the 
island, the flame, of national patriotism hurt's very low among the 
Greeks ; and it m\ist not be forgotten that one-thircT of the whole 
native population is not Greek at filL 

Ho ; there is at this moment a vehement feeling of discontent in 
Cyprus, independent of agitation, and phased on real wrongs, which 
no one who hac been much in the country* districts and in contact, 
with the peasantry, can fail to perceive and appreciate. # Those who 
knew the island in file first years of the occupation caniestify that 
this feeling is much stronger now than then. In 1878 the Greeks 
welcomed us with open arms, partly ou religious, partly on commer- 
cial grounds. It would be wrong to say tliat we were welcomed 
m deliverersy for in Cyprus (for many years at least) the Turkish rule 
had not been oppressive; a law, Orientally just, was, fairly adminis- 
tered, taxation wus not excessive, and acts oi wanton tyranny rare ; 
but welcomed we were with that forn; of gratitude whJbh is said to 
consist in a lively sense of favours to come. The Turkish population 
was naturally apprf^hensivc ; some talked of fighting, some of emi- 
grating to Anatolia ; hut the conspicuous justice and even favour 
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mth wMoh we treated^ tliem in i&e i'eaarly days of our our 
assiduous c$fe cit their religious fdundatious and schools, and cohe- 
sion of ionp^ representation in the district courts and the Legislfci^Ye 
Coundl* oonyinced them of otir bona fide% and reconciled them to the 
change, * • 

The.hCtter educated hegan to entertain great hopes : Cyprus was 
to he an important military and naval station, the centre of the 
Levant, the sflecial care of the rfbhest and most progressive nation 
in* the iforld, Boads, harbours, and, perhaps, railways would bo 
made, famines cease, and agriculture flourish. Taxation was as high 
or' higher, than ever ; but what of that with the prospett of increased 
wealth ? And much speculation of a mild order was indulged in ; 
land was bought in Larnaca and Famagusta, where the harbours 
were to be ; houses secured on the ihain routes ; hotels projected ; 
and vine, charub, and olivo culture anticipated on a large scale. 
This was ten years ago ! what has been done in the decade for an 
island which we took*from no harsh masters that we might adminis- 
ter it for mutual advantage ? 

There is not a single safe harbour in Cyprus capable of accommo- 
dating anything larger than a sponge boat. Limarfbl and Ltfmaca 
are mere open roadsteads, as in Turki^ times : a short pier has been 
erected at each, and a rough foreshore, but the large at^amers of the 
Austrian Lloyd or Messageries Maritimes have to lie half-a-mile out 
to sea, and in very rough weather canno^l call at all. The old* 
harbours of Baffo and Kyrenia have been made fit for fighilig boats, 
while that at Famagusta, once so famous and still of such edacity, 
has been left to tbe ooutinued action of time and neglect. The old 
inner port is a marsh, the outer is still deep enqyigh for a large ship 
to enter (bift the latter should be well insured before the experiment 
is tried), and its broken moles attest the magnificence of ilf lormer 
lords. Time was when Famagusta ranked after CTonstantinople and 
Alexandria, and above Genoa or Venice, as third port in the 
Mediterranean. Its* harbour was crowded with all the shipping of 
the Levant, and the wares of three continents were exchanged in its 
bazaars. Nor is it impossible that it should be once morp the 
principal port of the Syrian Levant, if the harbour were restored ta 
its former state. Lying on the eastern side of the island it is pro- 
tected from the prevailing w^est winds which vex the* dangerous road 
of Beyrout, and it has been estimated that nearly all the d^osit 
trade of the latter might bo diverted hither. The question jS^as been 
considered again an(Lagain : estimates for the making^ of the harbou^ 
have beSn invited, and found to range from £80,000 up to £800,000, 
according as the inner port be cleared or not ; but the impossibility 
of agreement between the naval and military authorities in England 
on the question of fortification seems to have resulted in a dead-lock 
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Cyprus h%p B 0 decfflt Ottflef for its trade, fad tlie ieknd whicli lies 
hi spy^t^^^a p^ as regards Egypt, the Canal, the 
Syi:^ coast, over which we once aspir^ to a picteotorate, and 
Anatolia, where one daybr another we dxall have d6Vel<^inents of 
the J^tissian question’’ to encounter, cannot shdter a single ship 
o£war*» ^ 

On the hundreds of &iles of rocky coasts, fringed with reefs and 
shoals, there are about seyen ligllts all told, atid perhaps three put 
of this number are of any considerable radius. Between Fatnagusta 
and Kyrenia, a distance of nearly one hundred and fifty miles, in 
spite of the fatt that the great peninsula' of the Carpars lies right 
athwart the path of vessels bound from Alexandria or Port Said to 
the ports of Asia Minor, there is not a single light of any descrip- 
tion. Even Cape St. Andras, with its reefs and islands, known as 
the “ keys,” running out for a, mile into the sea, carries no warning 
to the mariner. Only in this last year has the western coast been 
supplied with a lighthouse, (jt a point where vessels from Bhodes and 
the west first sight the island. 

Excluding short roads near the capital, there are just two pro- 
perly metalled “bad-weather” roads, supplied with bridges through- 
out and kept in repair, in all Cyprus. These are the post-road from 
Lamaca to'l>icosia, a distance of twenty-six miles, and thirty miles 
of a military road from Limasol to the summer camp on Mount 

" Troodoa. True, there is^ a so-called road from Limasol to Lar- 
naca; from Nicosia to Kyrenia, to Nyso, and to Famagusta; and 
from Pamagusta up the Carpars ; and from Limasol [to the wine 
villages under Mount Troodos. Two shorts lengths have also been 
constructed from Papho, one near Delhi, and* a few others. But 
thes ejjre as yet mere “ fair-weather ” roads, impassable after heavy 
rains for wheeled vehicles, whereas bfetween centres of administration 
like Limasol and Papho, Papho and Kyrenia or Nicosia, and Limasol 
and Nicosia, there is absolutely no wdy ^or wheeled vehicles what- 
ever, and hardly ’even a path over which mules, can travel in really 
bad weather, Papho can be isolated by tw^o days* rain; the 
traveller^ from Nicosia to Limasol by the mule-path can be im- 
prisoned for a week between the Nyso and Mouni rivers ; and it 
must be remembered th^ while there is no sort of steanx communi- 
cation round t^e coasts, ISIBI prevalence of west winds makes sailing 

^ from east to west very tedious. It need hardly be added that there 
is no railway, nor any chance of one. 

( A consider£d>le apparatus of government there is, and a large staff 
of offictals, the latter by no means too numerous or, Sxoepf in a few 
instant, too yfell paid. Little fault can be found with them ; they 
work hard in their departments, and are a credit to the civil service 
of this country^ and if the Cypriotes lay the blame at their door, 
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Ihoy are entirely in the wrong* stlilE has been out 4pwn to the 
lowest pofwPblenumber ; all the headqiWter offices are nndemanned, 
and such, im;|por!kaiit departments as those of Land Begistry and the 
Forests^ been amalgamated, not to the'advantage of either in an 
island wherqi on the one huiid/tcnure is complicated by the religious 
foundations of two crocks and i;h6 native vagueness as to4:)ounda- 
ries ; and on the other, neglect has caused t&c destruction of almost 
all the forests ftn which climate, atJh therefore agriculture, so largely 
de^nd. The police force is very ynall and underpaid ; the best of 
tho natives cannot be attracted into it, and in wild districts like that 
of Papho it copes very ineffectually with a population more criminal 
than any ^in the Levant. The statistics of murder, especially that 
due to sheep-lifting, for the past two years are truly startling ; and 
criminals who have been lucky enough to escape, as did a daring 
gentleman in October, 1887, from th(‘ door of the Papho court-house 
after hea|iDg his sentence, may live for months in and about the 
hill villages, secure from Z(ipUoh% who ^cannot shoot straight, and 
who, if not in collusion with the dcliuf[uont, have about as much idea 
of playing tho dctecthe us has the proverbial Dorsetshire labourer. 

Thus under our enlightened rule the expenses of government in 
(Vprus are r^jduced below the niinimuiu o£ efficiency, and almost no 
money is spent on public works whicli would develop tUe island and 
differentiate this decade from the three centuries^ before it. Is 
iho Cypriote then in the happy, if unprogressive, state of the * 
Anatolian villager, who pays almost no taxes to a» paternal 
administration, which, making no public works to speak of„ and 
habitually falling short in tho matter of public payment, whether 
they bo duo to men oi jx^aco like ourselves, or qf liCar like the Rus- 
sians, consults its own and its Empire’s internal peace by e^J^'ng 
little more than is required for Ihe private purses of its constituent 
members P Far from it: tho Cypriote pays •(or is asked to pay), 
whether in tithes on his crops, in locust-tax, or in other ways, about 
one pound J^nglish head, an enormous rating for so incredibly 
poor a jiopulatiou ; and yet, as we have scen^ every department of 
Government is as poverty-stricken us himself, and almost notjiiug is 
done for him w^hich a civilised administration should* do for those • 
under its cai:o. And why ? Tho answer is himplc, and contains the 
gist of the bitter and genuine grievanco which tho envoys were to 
have laid before our homo authorities — because this half-developed ^ 
island, under an enlightened ruler, has only half of her own revenue 
to spend on herself, pays the other half away year by year for pur- ^ 
poses with Vhich, she has no possible concern, and receives not one 
penny of contribution, direct or indirect, from her felf-appointed 
mistress* 

Tho details of tho original schemo of occupation* are too well 
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kkMiv^ tile mSiIq^ tlaousead pounds 

that tho isliuid jdtould pay tolito Saltan as 
oo^p«^tion'lor his supposed profiti^i hate heXsn diWted«ik»«)^ying a 
part di^^e interest guaAmteed by England and Eranoe m the loan 
of but the change does not *aflfect ^the idand in'a^ way, 
ekoapt in so far as it renders any le^arrangement the nnoreiihpOB- 
etble for a copsidcrable*terni of years to come. It rests witSs those 
responsible for the original scheme to say whether it was ever really 
oontemplated that on island like Cyprus should oontinuei under our 
rule, to pay out unaided as much as under the Turk. It may 
he that Cyprus, being then intended to bd a strategic pOiat ufajppui, 
and a centre of a largo Levantine protectorate, was to havo been 
subsidised by the Imperial Government: it may be thht it Was 
vaguely calculated that it would so mightily prosper and absorb so 
much foreign capital under our fostering care, that this payment 
wcAild bear but lightly upon it. If the truth were known^^e whole 
matter was, perhaps, arranped with that airy indifference to figures 
and the future which characterized the very Oriental policy of the 
diplomatists ^ who negotiated the transfer of Cyprus. **Get the 
island first and then arraugo for its future ’’ might not have been so 
pemicicus a principle had the foreign policy of our Government been 
independent of general elections; but in less than a year theie 
was a change of Minisjtry, and those came into power who 
* knew not and cared not foi Cyprus. Whatever had been the 

► original echemo of its relation to the Levant, it was now re- 
gardsd as an unnecessary encumbrance, an isolated dependono}, 
which our national prestige forbade us to ix^linquish, but which must 
be retained, if possible, at no cost to the Britirii public, and with the 
sn^Wt possible trouble to ourselves The ten thousand soldiers of 
the Occupatiop dwindled to half* a battalion: the exposure of the 
men to the heat of a Cypriote sun under bell-tents at mid*day had 
caused an outbreak of fever in thb fi^st year of the Occupation, 
which gave whut is really the healthiest and driest of Mediterranean 
islands a reputation ^for malaria. The large scale on which the 
original administration was conceived was reduced : the projected 

• native regiment was never enrolled ; the* harbour never made, and 
no capital either directly or indirectly introduc<»d into flie island. 
In idiort, almost the only part of the original scheme which remained 

^ i|jbes;prably the same was this payment of £92,000 out of a total 
^"'iroveiiue of about £186,000, with nothing whatever to set against it 

# 01 ^ ibo other side of the account. I^o wonder the administration is 
stmifved ; no wonder that nothing can be done to bettecr tBe condition 
^ ^ )pe0santry and put them in the way of making money. Only 
last Sir James Fergusaon declared again in the House of Com- 
mons that, afthough he was aware that the finances of Cyprus were 
in an unsatisfactory state,’' he could at least assuio his interrogator 
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Jl I • ‘ > r ^ )||^ j % ^ 

that the 

none 

GonTe;i|/a^e|mw^( vhjtoh enlighteued England dioald not be ||jl^ 

'to Cyprus is weak and^ unable to cause xnud^ 

coxom^lllil^ Ooionid O&Se, are the finances to be loft ^^^in an 
WsalNMeii^^ state/’ an^ a deaf ear turned to Her appeals P« , 

question arises, which after two1>ad sea^i^ is becoming 
very g^Te indbed, •Little* as is dfine by the State for the Cypriote, 
caff hC/afford to pay at the presenj rate even for that little P Can 
hoy in ifbiort, continue to contribute one pound per head of population f 
Ask the district CommissiiDnerh ; they will reply in the negative, and 
state the amount of arrears which have accumulated in 1887 and 
1888, rad oompetont non-ofiicial opinion endorses their verdict. The 
rating is beyond the just capacity of an oriental peasantry dependent 
on the products of the soil : for an important consideration seems to 
have b6en overlooked ten years ago, namely, that seasons of drought 
are to be regularly looked for in Cyprus. The revenue appears to 
have been calculated on uniformly fair crops, in oblivion of the fact 
that every few years so little rain falls that, not only are the cereals 
ruined for that particular season, but the charubs and olives \ot a 
year or two afterwards. True, that locusts are no longer a^scourge, 
the energy of our Government having combated them successfully : • 
nor were they ever abundant in the west of the island ; hut the sheer 
scarcity of rain produces terrible dearth among a peasantry Vhich • 
continues to cultivate, after the manner of its forefathers, that which . 
is least independent of climatic conditions. In 1887 scarcely a dfop of 
ruin fell for the first cightmonths ; and Cyprus, in common with all the 
coasts of the Levant, was without food to eat. A^ the summer went on 
the distress ?n the Papho district was fearful, and so fjyr^Jjfom 
getting in its rovonne the Government had to distribute seed corn 
among the villagers, who in most cases (and «small blame to them) 
made it /forthwith into bread* The in valuable charub-trecs, which 
hear well only once in two seasons, were dried up by the long 
drought, and will not recover wholly for a year to come. In 1888 
matters were better in the Papho district, but in the Carpjirs and 
Meaaor^a the spring rains failed, and thus the great corn-growing • 
distriot8*of^the island were ruined for the second time. The fates 
seemitotvar against the luckless island i haij in April broke the 
vines 5 sudden and tremendous rains in the first week of June wushed ^ 
away the grain which was lying on the threshing-floors of the^more 
productive west; and, in Ihe second week of July came a fierce ^ 
soirocco uflder whose breath the crops of melons, gourds, and fruits 
perished, the half-^ripened grapes withered on the slalks, and the 
water supply ceased throughout whole districts, such as that of the 
Carpars. And now the arrears of two years are hanging like a 
millstone rou^d the peasants’ necks, driving them to prev upon each 

• s2 
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otihBi^^ otimea aimplyk titter to got into prison. 

Ifattorojly^iiio hSmA luciances alo in m ntiaatUfectory condition/" 
and ifiie aearcely know kow the gotammant is to carried 

on, TftlOiBiii tke annual payment^ above mentioned^ bo 70ta|il0d in the 
island^ or help s^^nt from England. * 

iNo Buries of good seasons will enable the* Cypriote peauaont to pay 
off his arrears. In thO outlying districts, especially that of Papho, 
he is one of the most poverty-slrifiken inJividiu^s in dsistence, living 
always from hand to mouth, and working out — on the rare occa- 
sions when he can get work for wages, which never rise to a lAilling 
a day, and ofton fall to about seven pence — a meagre pittance on 
which to feed himself, his wife, and family, without mentioning the 
payment of taxes, offerings to the Church, or such extras. His 
house is a ono-roomed hovel, with walls, floor, and roof alike of mud, 
furnish ed with a rickety table or two, which serve as bods, a broken 
chair, a yoke, winnowing shovels, a waterpol, a few utensils, and 
little else but fllth and fleas. The squalor of a Cj’priote interior is 
characteristic of the people, whether Greek or ^Moslem: far more 
ignorant of comfort than the rudest Anatolians or Arabs, they 
sloifrh throujjh life, as poor and as helpless as their forefathers 
two hui^dred years ago. ^ The majority are small proprietors 
^ farming with 'very imperfect means of irrigation plots of arable 
land. The tithe on corn is assessed upon the threBhing**floor by 
• Ooveriiment officials, natives, and commonly honest. But the Cy- 
priote Cemplains bitterly that he must pay his quota in ready-money. 
In Turkish times, he maintams, that in addition to the innumerable 
ways of evading or “ squaring” an Oriental tax-collector — ^in addi- 
tion to the rcmii^ions or postponements which an Oriental system, 
made for an Oriefttal people, allowed — every proplietor had the 
option of paying his tithe in kind. • Tlio collector measured off his 
grain, piled it in a <heap, removed it, and the matter was ended 
without the peasant being perceptiblj galled by the impost. Not so 
under an iron Western rule ; the tax-collector is regular and inexor- 
able, and the peasant, who never has any reserve of ready-money 
whatever, must either realise on a portion of his grain at a time when 
l)rices are verj^ low, or go to the money-lender ; and what becomes of 
him if he takes the latter alternative is not doubtftil, T^o years ago 
a Papho villager borrowed £19 from one of these sharks. At one time 
or^ another be repaid as much as £25 in cash, was sold up, and 
still byes money ! But it will be objected, what would the Admi- 
nistration do with the stores of grain, charj^bs, and so forth, which 
'would 1)0 accumulated if tithe were taken in kind? Well, it can 
undoubtedly Sell them better and command a wider circle of buyers 
than the individual peasants. Both grain and charubs find a ready 
acceptance in'foreign markets, and the producerit would gain by the 
elimination of the town middleman. If there is to be loss it should 
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not fall on tlio neied7jB^aganttjr,,1)ttt, lei^ar euH c^it the British 
Govemmeixt^jn*^ r m • « ^ 

liTot is the ^nstive |N>ptttsrian dissatisfied with our 

•^rulc, ajtidt^/gri^Vs^es should receive syppathetio attention from 
us, if ur]^ with a*due recognition .of those benefits which, all 
hampetadsiiwe arc by diains of our own forging, we have endea- 
voui^ to oonfor on the island. Equality«beforo the law*; incor- 
ruptib]is0, singJe-minfied, and zealous administrators? ireedom of 
speech^ and even a representative system, wc have given to the 
Cypriotes ; we have cleansed iheif towns, supplied medical super- 
vision, made their prisons, all too luxurious, secured as far as possible 
their lives and property. Perhaps in our British zeal for liberal 
institutions we have somewhat neglected to adapt ourselves to the 
now circumstances and old customs and prejudices with which we 
were confronted in C 3 ’'prus. If John Bull conquers for the kingdom 
of God, he sometimes administcTs hift conquests a little woodenly ; 
we have undertaken te rule a people, the vast majority of whom are 
in about tho same stage of developiuoiit ‘as the subjects of our first 
Xorman kings, and have gi\on them. Heaven help them ! the bless- 
ings of the Victorian era ! We have created, for example, a Bepre- 
sentative Legislati^ c Council, consisting of nine Greeks, three Turks, 
and six English officials. With what result P Turk has fombiued 
with Greek, and hardly a single salutary measure can be carried 
through. Of course the crown has a right of ivoto ; l/nt this is a small ^ 
compensation for a total inability to pass anything on .its own 
initiation. Freedom of the press, again, is much abused in the 
island ; our sj^stcra of comfortdblo imprisonment is no deterrcilt to a 
criminal iK)pulatiou, conscious of no moral stigma. attaching Uioreto, 
and acknowledging the influence only of fear* • The introduction of 
the lash for all grave offences would be a great boon to th-i 
able portion of tho Cypriotes ; and it is really a much more open 
question than is ever admitted in England, how far the social condi- 
tion of an Eastern people* is bettered by the abolition of the cor vie ^ 
by which public Works of tlie utmost benefit to the natives are 
cheaply constructed at the expense of a few kours of each jieasant’s 
leisure, which are usually spent in the village coffee-shop. We 
shall not prosecute our mission of civilisation tho bettor for forget- * 
ting that wo have to deal in Cyprus for the most part with Orientals, 
for whom Liberal institutions are as j^'et an anachronism, and whose 
character is adapted by nature and long usage not to self-gov8m-# 
mant, but to being governed. We have other benefits to confer on the 
island before these : let us first reform the financial arrangement, and 
by developing industries and Hghteniug taxation make it more easy 
for the peasant to live. Then may he be educated to an appreciation 
of those institutions which England confers sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, with more generosity than^wisdoxn. W. D. Hogarth. 
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,, ^ (A FORGOTTEN SON OF OX!N)»D.) 

Oxford/^ “ says Dr. FoUiatt, in foacockJs tale of Qrotoh^i ^aitle, 
" was a seat of learning in the days of Friar Bacon. Bnt tlj» Friar 
is gone, and his learning with hi:^. Toothing of him is left hut the 
immortal nose, which, when his brazen head had tumbled to pilsces, 
crying * Timers Past,' was the only palpable fragment among ^ its 
minutely pulyerisod atoms, and which is still resplendent ovor the 
portals of its cognoininal college. That nose, sir, is the only thing 
to which I shall take off my hat in all this Babylon of buried 
literature.” Few, probably, of the athletic youths who pass through 
the gate of Brasenose imitate the example of , Dr. Folliott, or hare 
any idea of the historical incidents to which the reverend doctor is 
here making allusion. If they keep the brazen emblem of which 
they {Lre so justly pioud on the hows of their racing croft on the 
river, or suspended on the walls of their rooms, they do not connect 
it with ths^t strange and wonderful head of brass which Itoger Bacon 
constructed, with the aid of Friar Bungay, to speak to him in 
mystic jand oracular toues of things past and present and to come. 
'Friar Bacon’s study, which was only dcinolibhcd a century ago, was 
• situated on' the old Folly Bridge; and an engraving of it can be 
found dn Skelton’s Qjroma Anfiqita, In the ci\il wars it seems to 
have been used as a post of observ«ition, but originally it had been 
the scene, according to popular report, of those arts of,, necromancy 
and ^^”gic with which Bacon amused himself in the thirteenth 
century. The story went that the brazen head w^as once constdted 
by Bungay and Bacon *as to the best means of rendering England 
impregnable. For a long time the head was silent, and when at last 
the answer come, T:he monks, busy witlj some otbai devilry, did nCt 
hear the^ oracle. Wootl^ in his Antiquities of Oxford^ discusses with 
quaint gsavity whether Bacon did or did not receive diabolical assist- 
*ance in his manufactures. Some imagined,” he says, that Bacon 
was in alliance with the Evil (toe, and that by the aid of spiritual 
agency he made a brazen head, and imparted to it the gift of spcesh; 
^and ^ th^se magical operations, as Bale states by mistalce, were 
wrought by him whdst ho was a student at Brazen Noee Hull. 
'VIThotbier ho did this by the powers of natifind magic ia fo/ the 
preseftt^ 4 question. Certainly John Ernest Burgratius, in a work 
on ibc^e subjects, contends that Bacon was indebted to celestial 
induends and tp the power of sympathy, for these operations. To 
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this ho rofers the taUdag MetipuridiU^, . , However it 

was, I am Diavil h4td lutthiBg to iSet tsith 

them. iwodvoad by gyi^t ddU k meoli^es, 

and h^|ap|irl^^ .of ke power of olectrioity^ and aot, aa.the 
ignorioit’l(!l^ Avon the better-kfomed surmised, mdten and forged 
in an jan^jffWjd fumaoe.”, £at*it was no wonder that Bacon was snb- 
jecta^ lo intob damagkg suppositions, for such was the ignprauce of 
thA <nimVWt.ts^Bnd hosteliies that the monSs and feiars *' knew no 
xqpro of a mrcle thAn its propert/ of keeping away e^l spirits, and 
they dreaded lest religion itself should be wounded by the angles oi 
a triwngle ” 

ft is strange that Oa!furd and England should for five centuries 
hav0 been so far incurious about one of hor greatest sons that it was 
only k 1733 that the first edition of the was published hy 

Dr. Samuel Jebb. The facts oven of Bacon’s lifn are wrapped k 
obscurity. Ho seems to bavo beenJ>om at Tlchestor, in Somerset- 
shire, about 1214, and to have been educated at Brasenose College k 
Oxford, although Merton College has also laid claim to the honour 
of his youthful learning. It was the custom of promismg students 
of the University of Oxford to proceed to Paris, and Bacon’s pro- 
gress k theology and mathematics secured him the aegree of fioctor 
iu divinity, besides the honour of being held by the Parises as the 
ornament of their University. Either on his return to England, or 
at an earlier date, ho entered the convent of the P'ranoiscan order, 
perhaps at the persuasion of the celebrated GrostSte, Bishop ot 
Xdncoln. It was the time when Henry 111. was waging doubtful 
war with I)e Montfort and his barons, and Bacon and his family had 
bo^n stout partisans -of the King. Neverlheloss, Robert Bacon 
(probably uncle of the philosopher) had not Ijesitated to tell Henry 
that peace between himself and the barons Vas impossible unless 
Pierre Desroebes, Bishop of *lVinche8tor, was banished irom his 
counsels ; and the young Roger Bacon added ^according to the 
chronicle of Matthew P^j-ris) that tlie King had to beware of the 
selfsame dangers .which sailors incur on tlie soa, viz. “ pierres ’’ 
and roohes/’ thus alluding by a bold witticism to the hated Bishop 
of Winchester. In the year 12(>3 or 12(>1 an intervention on the 
part of Pope Urban IV. indirectly led to tljo composition of Bacon\ 
works. Guy de Foulques, Urban’s ambassador on this 
ooo^ipn, was infornicd by a clerk, named Raymond of Laon, of tbe 
friar^s learning and his discoveries ; and, when he himself after- 
wards became Pope, under the name of Clement IV., wro^d a lotted* 
requesting that some detailed account should bo sent him of thes^' 
philcsoptbical achievements, In order that we may bettor know 
yottt iijitentioxiSy*^ the prelate wrote, ** we will and Ve ordain, in the 
name of our apostolical aufhoritjr, tJmt, despite all contrary injune- 
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tion of any prelate whatsoever, or any constitution of j^our order, 
you should send W^vdih alj possible speed a fair, copy (Bcnpium de 
Imiu of* that work which wo begged you to communicate to 
our desrt mu BAymond of Laon, when we were legate*^ It was in , 
answer to this appeal that Bacon wrote, in the midst of Owpry kind 
of difficulty and discouragement, the* Opus Jitajus, the C^usi^Mtnus, 
and tfle Qpus TeHwm, in the almost incredibly short space of dittceii 
or eighteen mon'ihs (1207). 

How great the difficulty, how dVerwhelming the discouragement, 
we can learn from what Bacon hiyiself tells us in the early portion 
of the Tertium. The Pope was wrong in supposing tli^at 

writings had already been composed by Bacbn on science. Such was 
not the case, for his sui)eriors, so far from encouraging him, had 
strictly prohibited him from writing, “ under penally of forfeiture of 
the book, and many days’ fasting on bread and vater, if any book 
written by me or belonging to my house should be communi- 
cated to strangers. Xor could I get a fair copy made except 
by employing transcribers unconneeted uith our order; and then 
they would have copied my works to serve tbemsclvos or others, 

* wthout any legard to my uishes, as authors’ works arc often 
pirated by the' knavery of tianseribeis at Pan's.” Further, it 
was in vam to plead the cau {!0 of science amongst men who were 
either indifEerent or openly contemptuous and hostile. The worst 
thing of all was the want of money. ‘^For I had to expend over 
fhis business more than s^xty French livics, a tiue account of which 
I will heccafter set forth. I am not surprised that you did not 
think of these expenses, because seated on a pinnacle of the world 
you have so manj^ things to think about tha< no one can properly 
gauge the anxieties* pf your mind. But tlie mesf»cngers who carried 
the letter were wrongs not to make some mention of my needs, and 
they fSh&selves would not spend a single penny, although I told them 
that I would wrife to you a full account of their loans, and that 
every one should get back what he lent lo ip(‘. I lun e no money, as 
you know, nor can, I have, nor in consequen(*e oan I borrow, because 
I have got no surety to offer. 1 sent, tlierefore, to my brother, but 
he, because of his loyaltj* to the king’s cause, has been so pauperised, 
by constantly having to ransom himself out of the hands of his 
enemies, that ho could give me no assistance, nor issleed have I ever 
had any answer from him up to this day.” Bacon then turned to 
many^ men in high station, some of wliom, as lio bitterly ad4s, the 
Pope kn%>w by their faces, but whoso minds he did not know. But 
Ij^ow tSten was I looked upon as a shameless « beggar ! (mproius). 
How often was I repulsed I How often I was put off, snd what con- 
fusion X felt within myself ! Distressed atbove all that can be 
imagined, I oompolled my friends, even Chose who were in necessi- 
tous circomsianeds, to contribute what they had, to sell much of their 
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property, to pawn the refit, to raise money at interest. An^. yet by 
reason of theit poterty £feqn^tly did I ab^on the Vork, fre- 
quently did I 'giro it tkp in despair and forbear to proceed, so that 
^ had I knotm that you had not taken thought of all these estpenses, 
for the %liote i!^t)rld I would .not have proceeded with it; sooner 
would 3^ hdii^ given myself up to prison.” To prison Bacon was 
actually' sent, and perhaps more than onee by those ^ who were 
either jealous^ or afraid .of him* Ilioronymus de •Asculo, who 
was Jnide General of the Order iu 1274, is said to have 
committed him to prison beeauHcs Lis doctrines contained aliqum 
Bmpectas. Wood says that he appealed to Nicholas IV., 
but Pope Nicholas IV. was no other than Ilieronymus himself, who 
succeeded Johannes Caiotanus, Nicholas III., and the result of such 
an appea l could not bo doubtful. He appears, however, to have 
boon suofiequently released by llaymond Galfred, and to have sur- 
vived Nicholas by some inonth<. Ho died when nearly eighty years 
old, on the feast of St, Jlarnabas, and was buried at the Grey Friars* 
Churph in Oxford. 

Not only was his body eommiltod to the dust, but his writ- 
ings also, for it seems that means were taken to prevent -any 
of his works from boeoining known and read. Long enough 
W'as the period of their burial. Froih the thirteenth century we 
have to pass to the oighio<Mith to find the first edition of Bacon*8 
capital work. It w’as in IToJt tbul Dr. Samuel JtblT published and 
dedicated to l)r. ]\Iead tin' Mams, the editor him'^clf being the 
father of that Sir llichaid Jebh, iLe physician, w'ho figures in the 
pages of Bowell’s Johnson. I'licn aiioilicr century Lad to elapse 
before any further notice* wa^ taken of Baeou. lij 1848, M. Victor 
(Jousin discovgr^d in tlic libuiry at Douai a mantigcript which turned 
out to be Bacon’s Tori tarn, und published an account of it? 7althe 
Journal des Sarantf<, though he was not at the time aware that there 
was also a copy at the Bodleiji^ Library, Oxford. Tlio only copy of 
the OpuB 3fi)ivs, or at least of a ] ortion of it, is also in the Bodleian, 
and was edited for the* Bolls. Series byBiofessor BrewTr in 1859, 
who included in his volume the treatise which he calls Compendium 
PfiiloBophiw, taken from a IIS. in the British Museum. Of more 
recent commentaries on Bacon, we are only abb* to mention two, 
one by Profesnor J. K. Ingram at J>ublin, the other by a Bordeaux 
'^avantf M, Emile Charles.^ While his namesakcT, Francis Bacon, has 
received perhaps more than his meed of attention in England, the 
earlier and the more original tl linker still remains in much of the 
obscurity which ho whs condemned by contemporary fanaticism. 

There is, indeed, a striking parallelism between tha two English 
reformers, not only in their general attitude towards mediaoval 

(1) M. Emilo Saisset has also written a ckaptor <m Bacon in tis Dpscartes, tes 
prteufsettrh ct srs disciples. 
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ihowH m$vemon. Perhaps 

no better efiiapbtbegmatic 

utitoniM^ seo^ juTezDtee mmiiU$^ elKpedre in 

Si^imum. But Ms mtamk^ bnA lei^etalled 
Mef , ere told,” says Bpger Baeon, ** that ire otight tdWfipect 
the uidmentB ; and no doubt the ancients aie worthy 
an4 gratitude for having opened out the proper path iof But 
after all the ancients were only men, and4hey !^ve often be^n jois- 
tahen ; indeed, they have committed all the more errors jnat because 
they are ancients, for in matters ot learning the yomge&t are iHi^fiti/ 
the oldest : modern generations ought to surpass their predeoewbrs, 
because they inherit their labours.” An equally welUknown dootrine 
of Lord Verulam is that in which he recounts in tho Novum Orffanum 
the '*idola,” or false presuppositions which hinder the path of 
knowledge* But the Franciscan monk had alieady detailed certain 
'^offendicula,” or stumbling-blocks to truth, some of which can be 
compared with those mentioned by the later writer. Both tho BacOns 
were agreed in their admiration of Seneca : both thought tbiB|t th^* 
removal of obstacles out of the way of science was a task worthy of 
kinge* None but a pope or an emperor, or somo magnificent king 
like Louis IX., is sufficient lor these things, is tho observation of 
Boger Bacon ; and the writer of the Advancement remarks that the 
removal of obstacles is an “ Opus Basilieum.” Here, too^ is a 
, remarkable instance. ‘^Utilitas enim illarum (/./». seientiarum)'‘non 
tradituajn eis sed exterius expectatur,” says the authof of tho Opus 
Tetiium; and Francis Bacon almost translates tho words in his Fif- 
tieth** Essay : — ‘‘For they (studies or sciences) teach not their own 
use, b^i that is. a wisdom without them and above them won 
by observation.” * iPho following sentences, taken the Opus 

TetriWh of Roger Bacon, might weU have como from the writings of 
the Lord Chancellor “ I call experimental science that which ne- 
glects arguments, for the strongest ai;ffiiment8 prove nothing so long 
as the conclusions are not verified by experience.” “ Elxporimental 
science is the queen of the sciences and the goal of all speculation.” 
Just as the Novum Srgamm distinguishes between two kind^ of 
experience — the unmethodical, which is “ mera palpatio,” and that 
whidh is based on system and method — so, too, does Roger Bacon. 
“ There is,” he says, “ a natural and uuperfoct experience wbiehias 
no knov^edge of its bwn power, which does not take account d its 
own proceedings, and which is after the fashion of artisans end not of 
the learned. Above it, and above all tho speculative scisnoeBand all tho 
atte, there is the art of making experiences wluoh are nsitbor powerless 
nor tooenD^lefe?.” ^ But the monk saw clearly what tho Chancellor did 
not alwsQrs recognise, that this methodical estpe^rionee depended essen- 
* (1) opus nrHsm, cap. IS* 
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’'Fhyiiewts 

on^t to Dttiehikt uoImm thfy i^|f to 

it the trihieh pheervatioix laaguifdies 

^ and i«) of Oertaiiade/* is the enq>hatio ^latation ot the 

Opus value of method^ «and of a method which was 

forijaed^ld^ a mathematical model, is as patent to £oger Ba&on as 
it was ijtegf afterwards to Descartes. IIere,ifor mstance,^in the first 
chaptfefr^ ihSmCornp^ndianp PhiloisOf)hi(e are sentences, Vhich Are full 
o:l^^ 0 ‘lrpirit of the Dkcoum de la Methcnk : — ‘‘ Universal knowledge 
rentes the most perfect method! This method consists in such a 
cctfotlli arrangement of the different elements of a problem that the 
anteoedexit should come before the consequent, the more easy before 
tho tnoro difficult, the general before the particular, the less before 
the greater. The shoriness of life further requires that we should 
choose for our study the most useful objects ; and we ought, in fine, 
to e:ichibit knowdodge with all dearne*ss and certitude, without taint 
of doubt and obscurity. Now all this is imjjossiblc without experi- 
01100 ^ For wo have, as means ol kno>^dedge, authority, reasoning, 
andWperience. Jlut authority is ^ alueless unless its warranty 1 ^ 
shown : it does not explain, it only lorcos us to believe. And se far 
as reasoning is <|^ccniod, wo cannot distinguish between sophism 
and proof unless wo verify the conclusion by experience and 
practice.” Francis Uaeon could not have penned more vigorous 
utterances than these. • 

It is true that the later thinker is more w rath with Aristotle , but 
Roger Bacon also exhibits his impatience of the schcdastic yoke. 

It is only half a century ago,” he crio^, that Aristotle was sus- 
pected of impiety and banished from the schools. To-day, he is 
raised to tho rank of a sovereign. But what is iis title ? Leamed 
he undoubtedly is, hut he does not know everything. lie dfa What 
was possible for his times, but he has not jeachetl the limits of 
wisdom.” But what especially vexed his scholarly mind was that 
the very Aristotle to whom* appeal was so constantly made as arbiter 
of all disputes was •not known in his original tongue, but only 
through miserably defective and misleading lAmslations. Reformer 
as he was at heart, Roger Bacon thought that a leal comparative , 
grammar was one of tho most pressing needs. He has much magis- 
terial Boom* lor the scholars of his day. Both in the Compendium 
Phitmu^hm (c. 8 ) and in the 0pm Tertium (c! 10 ), he delivers his 
mftid with great plainness of speech on this subject: — ^‘W^havo,^ 
numerous translations by Gerard of Cremona, Michael Scot, Alfred ^ 
the Englishman* Herman the Germiin, and William Fleming, but 
there ia such an utter falsity in all their leritings that none can suffi- 
ciently wonder at it. For a translation to be true, it is necessary t^fit 
a translator should know the language from which hcpis translating. 
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the langua« info ,Krhfoh ho timnsIateUt Mid ik0 science be wishes to 
trMsIatOi. Bat ^ho is ho P and I will ]xn^e him/ for hs has done 
marvelloas things. Oertainly none of the ahove*named\hsd any 
true knowledge of the tongues or the sdonoes^ as is desr, from ' 
their translations only, but their condition of life. All were ,alive 
in mjr tipae ; some in their youth contempbrarics with Oertrd of 
Cremona, who was somewhat more advanced in j^’ears among ihem. 
Herman the Cerman, who was vtfry intimate with Gerard, ifl still 
alive and a bishop. "When I questioned him about certain books Cf 
logic, which he had to translate from the Arabic, he roundly tddtne 
that he knew nothing of logic, and therefore* did not dare to ttanslafo 
them ; and certainly, if he was unacquainted with logic, be could 
know nothing of other sciences as ho ought. Nor did ho understand 
Arabic, as ho confessed, because he was rather an assistant in the 
translations than the real translator. For he kept Saracens about 
him in Spain, who had a principal hand in his translations. And so 
of the rest, esjiecially the notorious William Fleming, who is now 
in such reputation. Whereas it is well known to all the literati in 
Paris that he is ignorant of the sciences in the original Greek to 
which ho makes such preloiisions ; and therefore he translates falsely 
and cornipts the philosophy of the Latins.'’ Elsewhere Bacon 
declares that there are not five men in Latin Christendom who arc 
acquainted with the Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic grammars^ Ho 
. knew them well'/ he adds, for he hud made diUgent inquiry on both 
sides of <he 6ea, and had himself laboured much in these things. 
How, under such circumstanoch, could there bc' any real knowledge of 
Aristotle ? Only a few of his many wnrks remained, and they were 
mutilated. The Oi-fj/aiwn had considerable lacuna'. The Ilktory of 
Animah had originafly fifty books ; in the Latin versions there are 
onl/*^mhoteen. Only ten books of the Metaphifsicn had been pre- 
served, and in fho commonly used translation a crowd of chapters 
and an infinity of lines were missing. -'“But even of these fragments 
is th<5re any kno^Flodgc P Men read them, but only in the Latin 
translations, which are miserably executed and full of errors. I 
am certain," says Bacoh, that it would have been better for the 
. Latin w'orld if Aristotle had not been translated at all than that it 
should have such an obscure and corrupt version of hm." There- 
fore Kobert Grostete was right, he thinks, to nogleot Armtotle alto- 
gether and write on liis own account, making use of his own expo- 
'^^ience^ ^and he especially refers to the Bishop’s treatises on comets and 
^ the rafobow. Hence Bacon attempts with ininute accuracy to pro- 
secute pnlologieal studies, and in the Compendium JPhiloeopIfim is to be 
found a specimv^n of Greek pahoography, the earliest in all proba- 
bility extant in Western Ohristondom." ^ In his treatise on com- 

(1) Brewer, JH. Bacon: Opera Inedita ; iaitodtictioil, p. Uilf. 
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parative grammaf/ tli6 iCS. ol wliioh exists bx Corpus Christ! 
College, OxlGt^d, h6 wrote a short Oi^k aoddeuce with a paradigm 
of the 

Neitb^^^ logid nor in metaphysics ie Bacon^s work so valuable 
as in mathematios and science! He seems, indeed, not to have been 
a philoaepher in the sense in w'hich the term might be applicable to 
Bruno or perhaps Oampanella, but he had^ true insight into many 
scientific problems and a faro geiAus lor invention, m which he is 
fttr superior to his more modern^ namesake. In logic he seems to 
have been a Nominalist, though hardly in so pronounced a manner 
as William of Ockham, while he is on the side of modem philosophy 
in his ^dislike of scholastic subtleties and abstractions and bis dis^ 
belief in the so-called sensible and intelligible species. But though 
it may be doubtful whether he did or did not invent gunpowder, it 
seems clear that he either arUially discovered or very much improved 
the tejescopo and the microscope ; and like Descartes, he made a 
study of refractions of light, and produced a theory of the rainbow. 
Moreover, his*knowlcdgo of the d(^licate mechanism of the eye, and 
the precision with which he described and analysed its various 
component parts, form a remarkable evidence of his sciSntitic 
ingenuity. 

But perhaps his chief title to fame is the reform of the calendar, 
which he proposed to Pope Clement IV., and which was never 
carried out till 1582 under Gregory XIII. “^ince tffb time of JuHus • 
Cmsar,^^ ho says, ‘^errors in the calendar have been steadjU* increas- 
ing, despite the attempted correc'tions of the Nicman Council and of 
Eusebius, Victoriuub, Cyrillus, and Bede. These errors arise from a 
faulty evaluation of, the year, uhich Caesar estijoates to consist of 
3G5i days, §o that a whole day is iutercula^(*d every four years. 
But the length of the solar year is really less than this by aT)out 
eleven minutes ; so that at the end of 130 ycrars a (fay too much has 
been counted, and this day Ishould be cut olf at the end of such a 
period. Nor are the mounts quarters rightly estimated by the 
Church. At the end of 35G years we shall be wrong by a whole 
day, and at the end of 4,2GG }ear8 the jxlhon Mill bo full in the 
heavens while it will be marked new on the calendar.’* “A reform • 
is necessary,** Bacon tolls the Pope ; “ every one who is instructed 
iu calculation and astronomy knows it very well, and laughs at the 
ignorance of priests, who keep things as they* are.** Arabians, Ile- 
biws, and Greeks are horrified at the stupidity w^hich is sljdwn by^ 
Christians in their chronology, and in the celebration of their solemn^ 
days. A^d yet Christians have enough astronomical knowledge to 
arrive at a fixed basis for calculation. Only let your ilevei*enee give 
orders, and yoii will find men to remedy these faults, not only those of 
which I have spoken, but others besides. If this glorious woik M ore 
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to bo te of of tho greatest, 

beat, aaotd Mt&ffprim irduld 1)0 irbidi Have 

be 0 il <lk0 Chtirdx of Qcd.*^ ^ > 

!n)e laafc aeixteace in tbe quotation just giTou strikes a Wta whioh 
is neWT absent in Boger Bacon and which rings in conspi^ai^ with 
his a^. c Sometimes Bacon is spoken of as a sceptic and a^ieigwolu- 
tionary, as a ma*n who Antedated Luther or was in full reicdi like 
Vanini or Bruno. Nothing is fufther from tho trufh* Se^3)ada 
keen eye for the workings of natqro, and in many respects posfiesse^ 
a real instinct for science ; but he was also a monk, not only because 
he could not help himself, but also because such a life was 4|pi aooold* 
anoe with his nature, and satisfied some of his personal imtincts. 
Hence no scepticism is allowed to touch the revealed truths of, rdi- 
gion, and his inquiries only have their scope within tho range of 
secondary and mechanical causes. Ho bolieves that philosophy can 
do nothing against Ihe truth but only for tho truth. He 48 not a 
hardy metaphysician, who \\ill let his thoughts carry him without 
reserve to the secret fountains of being ; but in the spirit of the 
scholastic, he regards the active intelligence of Aristotle as equiva- 
lent to the "Word of God, who is the Second Person of the Trinity. 
Nor does he fail to repioduce some of the characteristic supersti- 
tions of the Middle Ages. He, too, has ataitli in alchemy, he accepts 
tho influence of tho stars, ho even anticipates tho modern magic of 
mesmerism,^ lie, too, will tiy to find the philosopher's stono and 
the secret of a life which exceeds the normal measure of mun. What 
he had done in science seems but an earnest of uhat science can do ; 
and there is at once scientific faith and childish credulity in his anti- 
cipations of the future. Listen to the Franciscan of the thirteenth 
century as he forecasts in his cell tho possibilities of a edming age : — 
“TfiWehaU be rowing without Oars and sailing without sails; 
carriages which shall roll along with unimaginod speed wiUi no 
cattle to drag them ; instruments to fly with, uiih which a man shall 
by a spring move artificial wings beating the air like tho wings of 
birds ; a little mechanism three fingers long, which shall ^aiee or 
lower enormous u eights ; a machine to enabh^ a man to walk on the 
bottom of the sea and over the surface of uavt's without danger, and 
bridges over rivers which shall lest ncitli(*r on piles nor columns.” 
Ho Bacon dreams in his treatise, Dr Mirabilt, but it vaa a dream 
wbijrii was full of the instinctive prophecy of genius. 

\ W. L, Oouhtoby. 

(0 opus MajuSf Doiifii edition, p« 251 Opui Terttum, cap. 2^ 
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IgPiJWSH AND PORTUGUESE jEtULL-FIGOTING. 

mtietii art aild mystery of Bull-fighting, which has existed 
from time immomorial in the Tberian Peninsula, has come down to 
present days in two very distinct forms of Ring Sport. The bull- 
fight of Spain and the bull-fight of Portugal are different things 
altogether. Each is sharply differentiated from tho other, and each 
has been slowly evolved in accordance with the very clearly defined 
radical differences that exist between the peoples of- the two neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. , 

I have no hesitation in saying that the Portuguese is not only the 
better sport of the two, as it certainly is. the more humane, but that 
it has kept far the more truly to the traditions of ihe ancient pastime, 
which is probably a survival, a modified survival, of the gladiatorial 
tights of ancient Rome. 

For these reasons, when the Parisians resolved to make a pictur- 
esque excursion into the Middle Ages for the benefit of their 
Exhibition visitors, and to revive the romantic buH-baiting of the 
past, they were well advised in rejecting the brutal sport of the ’ 
Spanish ring in favour of the Portuguese bull tournament^* and the 
Paris bull-fijp^hting of this sunnufT, though not strictly after the 
Portuguese method, is* far nearer to it than to the bloody and 
barbarous sport of tbi' Spaniards. • 

The Portuguese bull-fighting is of like antiquity with, thjjt of 
Spain, and it is tho lineal descendant of the wil(^ beast shews of 
Rome ; but it derives most of its romantic colouilng from Moorish 
and post-Moorish times, ^lierc is evidence that it was a favourite 
sport among the chivalrous, warlike Moors of the Peninsula to chase 
tho half-wild bulls of the plains on horsebaeje. This practice would 
naturally spread to the Christians, who had learnt from theii; Moorish 
enemy Ihe use of Iho curb-bit, perhaps of tho stirrup, certainly of* 
the cavajry lance, without which accomplishments bull-fighting on 
horaeback is not a possible thing. Their Mporish teachers of the 
fine art of modem horsemanship, of the courtesies of life, of cMvidry, 
of the {)omt of honour, of all, in short, which distinguishes 
cavalier from the churl, would certainly have imparted* to their 
Christian* pupils this pleasant and manly diversion of fighting the 
wild bull from the saddle- * 

In the best days of Peninsular chivalry bpll-fighting was a 
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sport for kit^a||^d prjiaceA Thete is a soupd tradition that the 
Old, el the groat Christian here of the Middle Ages, was 

renownedlrSSv^l^T^ killing bulls from hie Wee with his own 

valiant hand.' Miich later the Emperor Charles V* is related to have 
enjoyed this noblo ^port, and the Sp&nish painter, Ooya, himself an 
Afil^opado ” of the first order, has a spirited representation of his 
Catholic Majesty on horseback attacking a savage bull with his 
spear. ^ r 

Now, this tradition of the palniy days of the bull-ring is preserved, 
as every one knows, in a very degraded form, in the mounted pica- 
dores of the Spanish bull-fight. They arc men on horseback, but 
the horses are broken-down cab and cart-horses, fit for no work, 
spiritless, with hardly life enough left in them to creep to the 
knacker’s yard. On these wretched screws, thus cruelly sent into 
the ring, and given up to the Airy of the savage bull (to the shame, 
as I strongly think, of the manhood of the Spanish public), are 
mounted the poor modern representatives of the champions, knights, 
and warrior kings, who, spear in lest, in ancient days, dared the rage 
of wild bulls on their war-horses. The Spanish picador of to-day 
is aimed indeed ; his legs are swathed in iron and leather, so that 
when the bull shall gore and overthrow his horse, and the horse fulls 
on his rider, the horseman shall recci\ e lio hurt ; and he carries a 
thing that by courtesy may be called a lance, but is liker to a goad, 
* being, in truth, only a ^>pcar-shaft with a nail-point at the end, whicli 
can entev no more than skin-deep. Armed with this simple weapon, 
thep/carfer of the Spanish hull-ring on his wretched mount, himself 
a recruit from the lowest slums of Seville gr Madrid, Weighted and 
made more slothful and clumsy than nature intended by his defensive 
armour, makes no pretence to fight the bull. lie doc's not, indeed, 
fight at all ; be only gets into the bull’s way as the infuriated animal 
first rushes into the arena. His duty is to receive the charge and 
yield up his horse to the horns of the bull, after some more or 
less ineffectual pushing at him with his pole. It is a sorry spec- 
tacle, and would be laughable if it werb not grossly and shamefully 
cruel, 

. I^ortuguese bull-fighting is a manlier sport. No knacker’s yard 
hoises are brought into the ring, to be butchered unresisting. There 
are no picakores of the low Spanitoh type, with horses incapable 
of flight from the bull, the Portuguese picador being generally a 
« gentleman by birth — of a class, that is, with whom the management 
/of the ***great horse ” is a traditional accomplishment. Ho is neither 
protected by armour, nor does he carry any weapon either^of offence 
or of defence. 'Horse and rider preserve the traditions of this ancient 
chivalrous art ; the lider by wearing a rich, gold-laced costume of 
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the sixteenth pentui^, libe horse by his feareM tteining^^ mag- 
nifioent caparison* To equ^ise 

the tipped; aqll^Jaren \rith 

' this handit^pjpmg, the Portuguese bull has* much the best oi it. 'He 
is never seriously hurt ; indeed, in my* belief, he is never hurt at all, 
and ho ehjioys the delight — the intense delight, common to*all men 
and all aminals of natural courage — of being put in a boundless and 
justifiable rage withfhis enemies. * 

It is a magnificent sight to sec ^ black bull from the plains of 
Alemtejo, a puro, who has never been fought before, in his first 
rage and rush into the ring. He charges at the first living creature 
in his path : the blinder and madder his rush, the safer is the bull- 
fighter* The man holds his scarlet, silken cloak in front of him, 
and behind its shelter, darts to one side as the bull is on him, and 
the bulFs horns meet only the silk aiyl the empty air. A mistake 
of a fraction of a second in his action may cost the man his life, 
and the right performance of this di^cult feat of cozening the 
bull with the cloak is the bull-fighter’s first elementary acquire- 
ment. . ^ 

When the bull has run at three or four of the men and failed 
each time to gore, the poor beast is disappointed and enraged. He 
stands in the centre of the ring, gazing from one to another of his 
foes, hesitating which to attack first. He paws the groiind, bel- 
lowing hoarsely in his anger ; his great muscular neck is lowered 
and raised, in terrible semblance of goring and tossing and killing 
an imaginary enemy ; he stamps on the ground, and fancies he is 
trampling an assailant under his hoofs. Sometimes he charges 
again and again till his wind and rage are spent. Sometimes he 
turns cunning, and, approaching one of the men slowly, stalks him 
with deadly intent to catch and hold him against the jvooden barrier 
of the ring and crush the life out of him. Thft action is, of course, 
more to be feared than thf bull’s blind rushes, and \rould lead to 
mope deaths in the ring than occur, but that the boundary of the 
arena, which is from five to six feet in heighj, is provided with a 
little ledge about half way from the ground. On this the bull- 
fighter can place his foot, and, resting his hand on the top, vault 
over and escape. It is amusing to see a practised bull-fighter chased 
by the bull across the arena, and timing his flight so exactly that he 
i‘oaches the barrier, and leaps over at the very moment that the ^ 

horns come with a resounding bang against the woodwork. Some- 
times, though, the maa has to run as fast as his legs can carry 
him and sometimes he does not run fast enough. Then Ihe bull 
scores. 

If a bull is not apurd — a bull fresh from the plains, unknowing 
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^•|>^ore, He often runs 
liiese 


^ of; 

; md this is j 
i foir jg tpore 

In Sjpalnj?v^%tdl is a puro, because none ;eyer W fight. 

I had this distijjction from a<5panisli bull-fighter who W^as fightipg 
at Oporio. He told me, too, what I should not hate 
to state on ra}^ own otthority alone, that the bulls of ^emtejo 
were mas rahonfrs y mm marrajts — of ihorc ceuragS and tunning 
— than even the famous Spanijh cattle from the banks^ of the 
Jarama. 

The spoi't of bull-fighting in Portugal docs not consist in 
slaughtering the bull after ho has spent his rage and strength on 
horses and men — chiefly on the horses, who, in Spain, go down before 
his horns Idllcjrl and wounded to death by the do/on and score at 
every spectacle — but to dare and tease him to increased rage, so that 
his assailants may show their extreme skill and courage in coming 
wdthin a hair’s-breadth of the peril of his horns and yet escape 
wounds and death as if by a miracle. If this be true sport, then 
bull-fighting ranks with fox-hunting and tiger- shooting and with 
war '“itself. The only offensive act w^’kich the Portuguese practise 
against the bull is to fix tfie tiny darts called hanckrilhas into his 
neck. The handmlha is a stick about a foot in length, adorned 
with silken ribbons and streamers; it has a projecting steel point, 

• barbed, as fine as a trout-fly book straightened out. It is not 
long eilcugh to pass through the ej)idermis of the animal, the 
skin at the neck being little loss than two inches throughj^ and it 
is evident that he feels the prick much less than we should that 
of a pin. I 

In the right fixihg of these little darts in the ImU's nock is the 
skifl of the toreador, hoih Spanish 'and Portuguese, chiefly shown. 
As the darts must be affixed in the upper j^jirt of the neck, about 
six inches behind the horns, and on a particular spot not four inches 
square, and as ^hey arc placed as a rule while the animal is in the 
very act of charging, the feat required a sureness and swiftness of 
eye, hand and foot, almost inconceivable. To sec it well done is to 
see sport in its host form, and to do it rightly must be extraordi- 
narily satisfactory to the performer. Wo Englishmen «know, some 
of us, what it is to ‘'drive an unwilling horse over twelve or 
foiirtcen feet of water, what it is to “ smash a volleyed ball at 
'•lawn't^nnis, what a hard, low, late “ cut ’’ between "point ” and the 
/ " slips is at cricket, but not any of these peirformances can come up 
to this feat of the bull-ring. The art of it, and indeed tHe secret of 
all bull-fightifig, is based upon the closest observation of the habits 
and character of the bull, just as the art of riding is based upon a 
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perfect knowledge kcyisiefl* temperiy 

and the rider 

every new motmte, so do vary 

mistake ia 0ithei? ,caBe is accompanied by its penalt^^i laU from or 
with the horse^ or a fall before the bull ; but a fall in the bull-ring, 
a fal8e)Step or a fal^ timing, is often followed by death, or^^ at* best, 
broken Imnes, • • 

It basboeh^obseryed that a bulk in act to gore invariably stays, or 
nearly stays, his course as he lowers his head. The bull when he 
does this "is said, in the quaint, formal language of the Portuguese 
ring, ^^entrar’em jurisdic^ao e humilhar-se’' — to enter upon his juris- 
diQtion and to humble himselL It is during this fraction of a frac- 
tion of a second that the dart-lixer or the cloak-holder must decide 
his action. To affix the darts properly the handcrilheiro on 


on 


foot should hold them so that the bull, in raising his head to gore, 
receives their fine points in the upper ^lart of his neck, one on cither 
side ,- the man at ihc^same moment bounds to one side and escapes. 
AVlicn the dart fixer is on horsoba(‘k th*c method of attack is alto- 
gether different. The rider gallops alongside of the hull, and, 
without waiting i'or the aniiiiars chai’ge, forces his horse to ^dose 
quarters, affixes the dart, and turns quickly away. The sport is 
more dangerous on liorseback than on foot ; a stumble, a mistake 
of pace, or an unexpected swing round of the bulFs horns may be 
fatal ; and there is no escape, as with the disraounted man, over the 
barrier. 

Every one of these various kinds of attack upon the bull is 
termed a sorfc — in Spanish suerte — and there arc several, one of the 
most extraordinary b^^ing the aortc da t^ara^ whepe the bull-fighter, 
with a short •leaping-pole in his hands, runs to^mect the bull in his 
onward rush, and. as he lowers his head to gore, the bull-fighter Axes 
liis Icaping-polo in tlio ground, and with its, help \^aults high over 
the Ijjody of the animal. The last time I saw this feat performed 
was a few months ago. The buU was a little too quick for the man 
and struck the pol(5 with his horn while the leaper was in the air, 
and the bull gored and stamped upon him, Ifut his mates rushed in 
bravely and rescued their companion, and carried him from Iho ring 
with no more hurt than a dislocated joint, two broken ribs, and a 
good many bruises. 

The dart-fixer in the Portuguese bull-fights— the handerilheiro — is 
the counterpart in dress and appearance of the well-known* majo-% 
dressed ianderillero of the Spanish ring. In the Portuguese bull\ 
arena thete are often Spanish as well as Portuguese dart-men. Tho 
Spaniard is always to be distinguished hy his long hair, worn in a 
knob behind — the mono. The Portuguese disdains this fashion as 

T 2 
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e;^|ininate. The chnios in the Spanish sport — tbc (dovviis — sujK'r- 
nl^rtipifi^ who carry the cloak, and whose chief business it is 1o fin. 
the ring iMlIip crowd round and divert the attention of the bullwlior 
he has gbtfWi^t-man or a rider down, .are represented in the Portu- * 
guese ring by a baud of men drosscd«in the did gala costume of tlu' 
Alenjtejo'proxance where the bulls are bred—gay, flowered chintz 
jackets had dark broeoJies, with coloured sash/ They :ij?^'whi^^ 
stockings an(k light shoes. Thesg men aw peasants <4 ike Mexntejo 
plains. Their solitarj^ weapon is a pole with a small l^unt foilr* 
at its extremity, with which, staiffling in a body, they can ^rd off 
the biiirs charge. This weapon gives them their name, ffiOfOS dv 
forcado — forkmen. 

When the first fury and swiftness of the animal are expended, 
the fork-men, who have hitherto kef>t within safe neighbourhood of 
the barrier, run in and tease and play with the bull. They have 
none of the alertness, grace, and quickness of the Spanish chdo ; ihey 
are round-shouldered peasants, clumsy and kjpst -limbed ; but their 
strength and daring are wonderful. A common trick of theirs is to 
run to the hull’s side, seize his horn with the right hand and his 
tail ^vith the left, surprising the bull for a moment with their 
audacity, and holding him thus, as it were “ in chancery ; ’’ escaping 
with a quick bound as the bhll recovers his presence of mind and 
prepares to gore. 

A bolder feal, still is ior one of these fellows to stand in the bull’s 
path, to, challenge him, to cite him — citar o tonro is the technical 
• phrase, !nie hull is perhaps tired of ineffectual charges, ever baffled 
in hiif attacks, and he stands at bay ; then the mo^o places himself in 
his front, throws ujp his arms, whistles, shouts, and defies the beast, 
who, suddenly lowerfhg his head, charges his fresh ^nemy. The 
ma:» leaps upwards as the stroke is. just upon him, and letting his 
body lie betwecit the bull’s horns, grasps them firmly within either 
hand as the bull lifts i is head to toss. ^ Then the animal, frustrated 
of his will, and made more furious than before, stamps on the 
ground, roaring with rage, and carries the man about the ring, 
aloft, unhurt upon his horns, amid the approving shouts of the 
spectators. 

l^resently the man’s companions rescue him, crowding up and 
seizing the bull by horns, tail, legs; pressing, pushing, leaping 
against his sides, neck, and quarters, till the great beast is entangled 
and oppressed and hindered by the number and weiglht of his 
y assailants. But the end of this foolhardiness, often undertaken to 
please and woo some mistress in the crowd, is*sometimes tragedy, not 
comedy. Such a tragic ending to the interlude has been most 
exactly and most forcibly described by the great epic poet of 
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I*ortugal, and I quote the passage that I may have the pleasum of 
quoting, too, Sir Biohard Burton’s adiwable Euglishiqg of a stanza 

^ that has baffled eU previous translationf of the Huiiads.' ^ 

1 . ‘ . • 

O^oal no oorro sanguineo o ledo amanto 
; ^ Yando a formosa dama de-s-cgada, 

1 , 0 touio bu-8«oa^ e p-ondo-se di|^te» ^ 

' , ; Salta, coire, sibila, aoena e brada; 

Masio aninftil atroce^iesse instaate, 

' i V ' Com a fronte comigera inolinada, 

Bra m an d o duro oorr^ e os olbos csxra, 

' . ' ^ . Derriba, fere, mata e poe por terra/* 

The spirit of these lines, their terse linking of familiar images, 
and their magnificent swiftness of utterance, are hardly lost in Bur- 
ton’s : — 


** A» in tbe gory ring some gallanlfgay 
On his fair laijyo-lovo with firm-fixt eyes 
Seeketh the furious bull, and bars bis way, 

Bounds, runs and whistles, bocks and shouts and cries ; 

The cruel monster, anus a thought’s delay, 

Lowering his horned front, in fury flies, 

With eyne fast closed, and roaring horrid sound, 

Throws, gores, and leaves him lifaless on the ground.” 

The bull of the Portuguese ring is not a large animal, but he is 
bred for strength and activity. Having seen the cattle of both 
countries, I am inclined to consider the beasts of Portugal •Superior 
in strength and fierceness to those of Spain. Latterly, Portuguese 
bulls have been used in some of the more famous bull-fighting 
centres of Spain. There of course they entej the arena with un- 
bated horn-pTjints and do terrible execution upon the wretched 
blindfolded horses. An eye-witness of a recent bull-fight in Madrid 
told me Jhat a single Portuguese bull killed no* fewer than fifteen of 
these miserable unresisting animals before he was himself laid low. 
The half-wild bull of the Portuguese plains is never overloaded 
with fat ; he can turn as quickly as a goat, and gallop nearly as fast 
as a horse. He is always in good form for running, and so^fuU of 
*^go” that he often leaps the barrier which the bull-fighter has 
vaulted ove^ to escape from him. This barrier is no less than five 
feet five inches in height, for I have measured^ it. Yet at the last 
bull-fight I witnessed in Oporto, four out of the ten bulls that w§re 
fought leapt this barrier, some of them several times over, ani one 
or two cleared it without a graze. How, five feet five inches is a very 
good high^*nmp for a man, and a phenomenal jump for a horse in 
the hunting-field. In my own experience it is of tener t^ed of, than 
cleared by a hunter. 
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So greaHy llifi .Ml oajo^ luA bo sorry is ho wheu 

the sport is drvtring tb o close, that t ctb thioh ho could ever be 
inda^ tb l^vc the ring, tlibugh his stable door is held Tridc open ^ 
to mm, and ho knows that water is there to quench his thirst iiiid a * 
heap of fresh-cut grass for him to eat, but for the doTicC of bringing 
in a*trqop of oxen, his companions. Even then he is often very lo<h 
to go, but the' oxen rfre made to surround him ; they wear bells 
round their noeks, and perhaps tfae familiar clanking* confuses him, 
or, reminding him oi peaceful riyal scenes, blunts his warlike ardoufT 
lie is tired, thi'sty, glad probably to be among his own kind one«‘ 
more; and i)ro.‘.ently the fierce beast, so full of fight a little ^wliile 
before, trots quietly to liis lair with the troop of oxen, amid the 
bravos and acclamations ol the crowd if he has acquitted binnudf like 
a bull of spii'it and courage. 


O-SAV-U-n CllAWFUKD. 



. MB. BBOWNlNe IN*' A.BASSIOIT. 

It will be iateresting io watch what the Browning societies will 
8ay~or whether they will say anything — about their Hoi’s last 
manifestation of himself ^in ])rini. “ Can4ieavenly igidds such dire 
•^resentment showf^” will bo asked by the unbelievers. Yes, the 
societies may answer; since irenzy jmt into the hands of Archi- 
lochus his own iambus, poets have been allowed to enjoy a privilege 
denied, or accorded with condemnation, to the heathen, and to rage 
furiously, if only they can rage poetically ; and many poets have 
forgotten the suixTiur dignity of saying with Leonato — 

“ My giiofs ci\ louder than advcrtif-cmont.**’ 

But hhs ever resentment, just or unjust, dribbled itself away in such 
feeble and ungramniatical abuse as that which the Athcnmmn of 
July Ul presented to us wdth the signature of Robert Bi owning P 

“ I chdiic( d upou a now book y Ktorday . ^ 

1 op( j (*(i it, iind wilt 10 my liUj»( i laj' 

’Iwixt page und uDciit pa^^t tlicso woids 1 load — 

8 omo SIX 01 S( \on at most — and loaiiud thoirby 
That 5 on, Tit/giiald, whom bj oar and fjo 
Sao novel kiioTv, ‘Thanked God |py niic dead.’ 

A}’, (b ad ! and voi< youisoll alive, good I'lt/, 

How to ic till II jou thanks would task luy with. ^ ,• 

Kukujg 3 oil hc(*ni‘ the foniinon lot ot tui^ — 

Whib* iiioie a]>piopiiato greeting Icuds jou giato ; • 

Sui ( 1 y to h])il theie eluiifii s j our kc e — 

SpittAig lioni lips once haiiLliliod hf liTrb.” • 

% 

Now, even it “ good Fit/” had thanked Ood that Mrs. Browning 
W'as dead (he never did, but only thanked God that we should have no 
more Aurora Leighs), is it not marvellous * that any sane English 
gentleman — tliat any one except an Italian from Leicester Squaic 
under the influence of absiutlw' — -should think of "seeking ledress for 
an insult, real or imngijary, in kicking #nd spitting ? But still 
more marvellous is the impotence of the expression throughout. Mr. 
Browning’s tiords distinctly complain that Fit/gcrald thanked Ood 
that his "^Fitzgerald’s) wife was dead. It is only extra-grammatical 
considerations which lead us to apprehend what the charge is which 
the poet means to bring. * • 

Again, the phrase ^‘Good Fitz” — a jocular and friendly mode|>f 
addrossr-would show that the writer is not at all so angry as he pro- 
tends to bo, if words were any index to his thoughts. But they 
plainly are not. When he writes— 

“ Kicking you soema the common lot of civa — ” 
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wliat he has said is that it is the common lot of curs that they (the 
curs) should kick l^tzgerald. But heire, again^ we feel confidence 
that what te thinks he hajg^iaid is somethi^ quite different, some- 
thing like— 

Kicking would soem the OQmmou lot of cuts.” 

« 

Butdcicking, it would seem, is finally abanddned, and spitting elected 
as the proper form of protest, for we read that — 

“ Surely to spit there glorifies thy fa&.” * ^ 

The spitting, then, is a fait (fecompli^ for glorifies can no more 
take the place of would glorify than it could take the place of would 
not glorify. Be it noticed, too, that to spit there does not mean to 
spit on the curs. The pronoun there (== on it or on them) does not 
stand for the noun curs which precedes it, but for the noun face which 
follows it. I hope if I venture to say that this kind of English seems 
to me below the standard which would secure a pass at Civil Service 
examinations Mr. Browning will not make arrangements for kicking 
or spitting at me, for I have ‘no experience in the proper methods of 
meeting that form of attack, and I own that I am unable to feel that 
past (jonnubialities on the part of Mrs. Browning would convert such 
“ greeting,’’ however appropriate,” into an honour and distinction 
conferred on me. ' 

But it may be urged that the Latin poets kicked and spat and 
said very unmcMtionablo things, and that anger does not choose its 
'w'ords. Agreed: all might be forgiven if we had in the verses even 
* the rudiments of a fine thought or a fine expression. I have no 
doubt ‘that Lord Tennyson regrets his fierce rejoinder to Bulwer 
Lytton’s attack, but we cannot regret the existence of a poem which 
has such phrases ari shook a mane cn papillotesf^ an#l such lines 
as — r 

To have the groat poetic heart 
Is more than all the poet’s fame ; ” 

or — 

“ W^o knew him out of Shakespeare’s art 
And those fine curses which he spoke ; 

The OldcTimon with the indignant heart, 

^ Which deeply loathing greatly broke.” 

Even the much weaker — 

“ It is hero, it is here, the end of the year, 

And* with it a spiteful litter,” 

‘ * 

ij’ redeemed by the fine expression — 

“ I hoar the roll of the ages.” ® 

When SwinburAo is furious he wields, if not thunderbolts, at least 
not brickbats. 
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There is no inarticulateness in-r > 

' ' ' ' • 

“ As, thank secret sire picked to cram 
With spimoiifi spawn thy misconceiving dam, 
llhpU) like a worm from a town’s common tomb, 

Didst creep from forth the kennel of her womb ; ” 

* 

• • 

Iscariot, thou grey-growii beast of blood ; ” • 

* 

** Chief nerve of Hell's pained heart eternally.*’ 

This is, at all events, nearer to^Catullus than to Tilda Squeers, 
and we cannot say as much for Mr. llrowniiig’s protest. 

What will the worshippers say ? The unbelievers will wag the 
head, and shoot out the lip, aud say, There, there ! So would we 
have it.” The incapacity to express a feeling of resentment which 
seems to be genuine, however unfounded, will lend support to the 
heresy that we have in Mr. Browning u man of high intelligence, 
great psychological insight and wide culture, but one who labours 
under an abnormal inaptitude to exercise the. mechanical part (at 
least) ^of the poet’s art. 


or in — 
or — 


RoBfeRT Yelvehion Tyrrell. 



SOME TRUTHS ABOUT RUSSfA. . 

• 

TRtiTH AnouT ErssiA ” ^ is OHO of the most ontertainiiig hooks that 
have be*en wriiten ab(^t that paradoxical country. The author’s , 
elaborate apology for Autocracy* in Russia, ajiid his impassioned, 
prayerful appeal for a reconsideration of our policy towards thjartT^ 
country, deserve careful consideration.' 

When the author marshals the extensive data at his conunand and 
moulds them to a general vi(iw, from which ho asks us to deduce the 
necessity of substituting cordial friendship and loyal co-operation for 
the lukewartn sentiments that underlie our j^rcsent relations with 
Russia, he canhot justly complain if we refuse to accept his theories 
before verifying his facts and decline to consider the genuine patriot- 
ism and Carlylean earnestness with which he addressed himself to 
his task, as infalKblc guarantees of the accuracy of his statements or 
of the value of his conclusions. One thing, however, canijot be 
gainsaid : he has furnished impartial readers with materials enough 
to enable them to discover the truth for themselves ; for his concci)- 
tion of his duty is such that *Jtie candidly stat(^s and fairly interprets 
all facts that have come to his knowledge, even when — as frequently 
happens — thej completely cut the ground from under his cherished 
theories. He thus occasionally finds himself in the position of Elia’s 
Captain Jackson, whose opulence of fancy was called upon to traus- 
fornf his poverty into affluence, changing a bare scrag into whole 
beeves, and causing his guests to reel under the potency of his 
imaginary BaccliauJlian encouragements. In Russia, Mr. Stead 
se^ms to have found but very few loaves and fishes wherewith to feed 
the hungry multitude of his countrymen, who must be models of 
self-denial if their wauls arc satisfied without the working of a 
miracle. * 

The key-note of Mr. Stead’s reasoning on •the question of our 
relations with Russia ^consists in the thesis that Russia is an invin- 
cible power and must be conciliated because sbe cannot be stayed 
The struggle, lie assures us, would be meianiiigless ; for the enemy 
is well nigh invulnerable, certainly indestructible, and our most 
strenuous efforts will" at best irritate her and provoke a terrible ven- 
ge&n«e. Whatever we do,” he exclaims, Russia will remain and 
I Russians will continue to inhabit the whole of Northern Asia and 
Eastern Europe. That we cannot prevent though we bleed ourselves 
like veal in the endeavour to slaughter them into impotQpce,” Now 
(1) Truth about littaam. By W. T. Stead. Cassell & Co., 1839. 
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tliis is utterly at variance with the facta: Mr. Stead cannot but bo 
aware that the most competent military authorities in hlngland and 
in India ente^in no manner of doubt that we are in a position to 
meet and the Eussians at Herat and^in the Khanates. And the 

various pusillanimous views lately put forward even by numbers of 
the Conservative party in tlic press are obviously tho outeSme of 
hypotheses which it requires but a cahn considcrujtion of the 
facts td’ explode. • liut •wliotlicF Mr. Stead’s opinibri is founded 
or not, what wo can and should do is this: We can, without 
striking a blow, proven! the exuberant energies of Russia from 
being spent 171 extending to tho prejudieo ot* civilizejd powers a 
territory which is even 7iow far too coii.^iderable ; and this energy 
once confined within reasonable bounds, will apply itself to the 
righting of domestic affairs with r(‘sults nol only satisfactory to tho 
great bulk of the Russian nation, but highly reassurnig to foreigners. 
Moreover, it is well to know that if the coming war should prove 
disastrous to Russia, it would be at once follow ed by radical changes, 
not only in the governors of that couiitry, but in tlio entire system 
of governing ; for liussia is even now on tlio eve of a social cata- 
clysm infinitely more destructive than the wairst with wiiich sl?o was 
ever threatened bv so-called Nihilism. And ^ internal change of 
the kind alluded to w^ould make all lh<' difference to tis betwa'cn a 
staunch friend and an unscrupulous cucjiij^ 

More important still is the strong probability, amounting almost to. 
certainty, that a Russian defeat w'ould bo follow'^ed up by -a resusci- 
tated Poland, consisting exclusively of the Russian and Austrian 
provinces of that ill-fqted kingdom, endowed witli IcgislaUvo iude- 
j)endence to the siu^e extent and under the ^.same conditions as 
Hungary, d!id capable of rendering invaluable services to Eiiroj^e as 
a barrier against tho wnivc of Russian invasion. This idea, hovfevcr 
chimerical in appearance, is 7iot merely the, expression of a vagiu^ 
possibility — the idle dream of a political entlmsiast. • 1 have tlu' 
best possible grounds for affirming that, as Into ys last autuiiiii, it 
had assumed the 7orm of 'a practical proposition seriously enter- 
tained by responsible statesmen of Austria*anJ Germany, proposed 
by them to the accredited sjjokosmcii of the l^oles, and finally agreed, 
to by the Jatter on certain conditions ; and that, it has not been un- 
heard of by our own Foreign Office. And the events that hav(' 
taken pl^t^cc in Russia since last autumn have been uniformly of a 
nature to prepare the way for, rather than to hinder, the oSccutioji 
of this project, as soop as the contingency on which it is dependent, 
takes plftce. 

This, and other results, which will readily occur toti statesman who 
possesses trustworthy information respecting the internal condition 
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of Hussia, can b© effected when tbe opportunity offers, wiiLout any 
serious sacrifice on our part, though npt wi^out incurring certain 
risks, wbich^ however formidable they may at first Sight appear, arc 
in truth insignificant in comparison with the advantages they ensure, 
and with the dangers to which other combination will expose us. 

Theimportant question, the answer to which will, or at least ought 
to, influence the charactai* of our relations with Russia is, not whether 
the Tsar is or 'is not a peacemalcer,( whether Austria is<or is not hent 
on aggrandisement rather than consolidation, nor even which is the'^ 
surest way to preserve peace in Europe for another six or twelve 
months, but whether the future normal growth of the British Empire 
is compatible with the realisation of the political ideals of autocratic 
Russia; whether u prosperous Russia, which implies a triumphant 
France, may not be the correlative of a British Empire shorn of its 
prestige, and well on its way to join Holland, among the shades of 
past greatness in the Walhalla t)f nations. 

And to the solution of this question the author of Truth about 
Russia brings no serious contribution. IIo does, indeed, toll us much 
about her moderation, her wise resolve to organise the vast territories 
she already possesses, instead of yielding to the temptation of annex- 
ing more, but ho fails to show that these statements of interested 
I^oliticians have any more subslantial foundation than their word, and 
his conviction that such would be the conduct of a wise government. 
The degree of 'reliance "that can he placed upon the assurances and 
])romises pf Russian statesmen is a matter which only those arc com- 
petent to determine who, having learned, have not forgotten, the 
lessons of past experience, Mr. Stead himself, however, with liis 
praiseworthy candour, supplies us with fresh materials for an answer. 
Thus, in reply to tlie^ Question why Russia is so anxious* to seize the 
keysT of the Bosphorus, certain responsible statesmen assured him 
that it w’as purelj^ in the interests of peace, in order to permit of the 
Black Sea toast being left as undefended as the Caspian, a result 
which would, they added, be brought about by the erection of a 
couple of Russian forts on either side of the Bosphorus, defended by 
about 10,000 men. They could promise, however — ay, solemnly 
promise-^that Russia would never dream of turning the Black Sea 
*into a vast arsenal whence a new Armada would one day sail forth to 
join the French fleet and sweep the British flag from the Mediter- 
ranean. In j^ct, Russia would be much more likely to dismantle her 
Black Sea fleet than to fill the Euxine with preparations Her naval 
’^ar. And yet when the author proposed, presumably as a test of 
their sincerity, that in that case England should be allowed to erect 
a couple of forts on the Dardanelles, the reply was a most emphatic 
negative. 
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Tho Bcction entitled “A TreaCty of Coniinerce with Russia/’ in 
which British merchants are promised commercial monU et merveilles 
in return for our political friendship, afEords us an equally accurate 
measure of fhe^ extent to which the acts of* Russian statesmen are at 

variancje uatH their most solemn assurances. , 

• * 

“ There is no countiy in the world,” wo are told,/* except Jthe Unifed States, 
whore we could do a bigger businesfi than with Russia. It wo^ld* be mutually 
ndvantageous, atid that whicTt blocks iJho way is the demented determination 
which prevails in Downing Street lo be moro Austrian than Princo Bismarck 
liimself. .... I had a long and interesting conversation with M. Wischne- 
gradsky, in the Ministry of Finnneo, on tho subject [Russian trade]. He pro- 
fessed himself to be very sanguine as to tho dovclopment of Russian trade. 
Ik disclaimed most emphatically any idea that he was opposed to tho widest 
'jmsilile influx of Enflish capital. The jealousy of foreigners, which is somo- 
liines expressed in the papers, ho repudiated. Tlio edict against the employ- 
iiiont of Germans in the Western provinces was, he remarked, solely a re- 
taliatory measure, consequent upon tho expulsion of Russian subjects from 
(jlorniany. No restriction had been placed vpSti tin introduction of Ewflish sTcillor 
bhajlish capitixl or English Jahour.^^ 

Now these emphatic assurances were given at the very time when 
tho IMinistcr was signing, or was about to sign, an order forbi<^ding 
JCnglishmen from ciigiiging in the coasting trade in Russian waters, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was mainly owing to these very men 
tlint during the past twenty years Russian trade had increased twenty- 
told.^ They wore made shortly after the MinistcT^ad issued an 
order to ccrtjiin British subjects, whoso capital and enterprise had 
rendered untold services to Russian commerce, to take it nmd . them- 
selves elsewhere unless they consented to become Russian subjeiits in 
a comi>aratively short spice of time. I make this statement, which 
is not founded on mc^e hcar.say, with the utmewt. consideration, for I 
am extremely reluctant to say anything calculated to render J;he 
commercial relations between the two countries mo^e strained than 
tlicy are, but it is to my mind of paramount im'portance that English- 
men should be reminded oi^ the value of Russian promises. I vouch 
lor these facts. I can prove them if necessary, f have read with 
my own eyes in London certified copies oJ^ certain of the official 
documents to which I allude ; I read one of them at the very time 
when Mr. Stead was in St. Petersburg, listening with rapture to the 
siren’s song^ of M. Vyschnogradsky.- 


(1) My authority is Iho somi- official staf-na'nt of ]\IM. Kryloifand Kazy, published 

in tho Novope Vremya^ Fel)ruary 3, 18S9. « • 

(2) Xothing is furtlier from my intention than to insinuate that M. Vyschn^^gradsky. ^ 
who is not indifferent to his c^vn interests, "would at this stage of his career lay hiniHelC 
optin'* to It chfirge of duplicity and intentionally deceive Mr. Stead. Uo wrts, no doubt, 
Kinecre enough in tho expression of his personal opinion, but he musi have known th;it 
ho was trtterly unable to realise it. In Russia it is perpetually a case of Spenlow nnd 
Jorkins. One person or department does the promising, while another superintends 
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Ids misgirings. Even 
. li' occasionally 


..laj 

jss^ances;! 

assent, super- 

ns with <consolatoiy reflsH^ras.xn ^^4iaisv should 


provet'^losive. Thus, he assures us iShiat the Russians-t^v; -: 


- «i .; '■ - 
1-' . . 


** disclaim all intimtion of#iiitorfering in Afghanistan ; they deabe;^ nothing 
Tnoro than that^’e should take possession of tho tvholo country, and govern it 
as we govern the Pimjaub. The Emperor has repeatedly expressed hinjself in 
the strongest terms in tliis sense/’ ^ ‘ . 

Yet, in spite of this categorical assurance, he calmly informs ns on 
the same page that — ^ 


“if we will not, or oannot, shoot the rascals who raid tho Russian’s cows, the 
Russian ^vill shoot them himself, not caring whether to do so ho has, or has 
not, to cross the boundary line which Sir Peter Lumsden has mai^vod out. If 
he is wise, he w’ill. for his own salv^, r(»turn to his owm side when tho robbers 
have been disposed of; hid V/*, as is prohnhie, Jieis not wtsCy and tries to annex 
Afghan territory, so much th j worse for him and thef bettor for us.” 


Moderation, solf-reslraint, straightforwardness, arc words jLhat find 
no pjace in the vocabular}" of llussian politics, and if we follow Mr. 
Stead’s advice, and commit ourselves to a policy based on a belief 
in the qualities for which they stand, tve sliould, like him, provide 
ourselves beforehand with consolations to fall back upon in tbo hour 
of discncbantiycnt wln(jh w'ill surely arrive ; for if wo cast our bread 
upon the wild tvasto of waters called Russia, wc should do so with 
our e3"e3 bpen, and with the full and certain knowledge that we shall 
not find it any more. 

Russia, we are assured, harbours no elaborate schemes of further 
aggrandiscijient ; Consolidation is her immediate aim, pgace her ideal. 
Un/ortunately exactly tho same thing has been affirmed before each 
of the long sei ies of annexations which have gradually built up tho 
mighty empire of to-daj’', and which figure in history less as the 
outcome of wars waged with designs of conquest than as the natural 

t 

• 

the breaking tlion of. Thus, the Minister of PuWic Instruction protefits that he is per- 
sonally desirous of extending elcnientary instruction, yet he virtually suppresses it in 
tho i,rovihcc&, to please M. Pohedonostseff; the Minister of Justice is said to be an 
honest, ux»right man, hut he does not refuse to how down before the Minister of the 
Interior, and lo draw up a series of law'S on agricultural labour whicli.»iie vfiiiry redolent 
of serfdom ; then, again, M. Vysehnegradsky would welcome the infiiUX of English 
capital and English enterprise which have lately founded a Steam Navigatii^ Company 
ju the ^uth, but tho Minister of tho Marine, who possesses shares in sk rival company, 
Irvetocs tba admitssion ’of English capital, and Englishmen are told to go about their 
business (Cf. Novenje Vremya^ February 7, 1880). Th^ Minister of ®(»eigii Affairs 
solemnly promised that Russia would advance no further in Oentrat^AsiSLy mid would no 
doubt have leligiopsly kept liis promise, were it not that, as Mr. fitead neatly expresses 
it, the army was not kept well in hand! Credulity is ono of . the great disadvantages of 
an honest heart ! 
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reaultfint of a yariety pf sonjuB the 

Inexorable waa 

because owed'it b£^ lilignity to |»ta^sb 
the refrac^i^ febiabitan^^ who failed in loyalty >to the Ehan whom he 
had arbitriki^y set np; npt of ciburse for the sake of aggran^sement. 
The kingd^ of Astrakhan was added to Muscovy because 
monarch cbtdd not tolerate a weak neighbour.® Siberia was presented 
to the Tiear by% band of unprincipkd adventurers for whose acts the 
govermhentof the day disclaimed responsibility as emphatically as the 
present Tsar disavows solidarity with the Free Cossacks in Abyssinia. 
The Crimea was annexed in accordance with the principle that Russia 
needs natural boundaries instead of artificial ones, which are always 
a fertile source of dissension and strife. Erivan and Nakhitschevan 
wore added to her dominions simply because she was desirous of con- 
cluding a permanent peace with Persia, for wdiich the annexation of 
these provinces seemed the best guarantee ; the kingdom of Georgia 
was absorbed eighty -s(n’en years ago, almost reluctantly, and in dofor- 
cnco to jthe earnest request of the king who, unlike the fish in tlie 
fable, himself cliose the sauce with which he was oaten. The history 
of Russian advances in Central Asia is “too well known to need fcca- 
pitulatidn here. Mr. Stead, who is possessed in a high degree of 
that charity which thinketh no evil and belicveth all things, tells 
us that ‘‘the Central Asian advances were chiefly due to the 
military Russia — the Russia of the army.” • * 

Thus one country is swallowed up because it is too strong,* another 
because it is too weak, a third because it constitutes Russia’s natural 
boundaries, a fourth bc^canse Russia’s neighbours beyond those toiin- 
daries are unsettled ; .one people is favoured, protected, and absorbed 
on thp stren^h of common religious interests : another is insulted, 
attacked, and likewise absorbed because of the clashing of tlfose 
interests, and so on. The causes may vary, the occasions may seem 
unsought for, but the result is always the same. And we are asked 
to believe that this secular process will be now sudde^jly arrested ; now 
that jlbrthern PersiS, is virtunlly a Russian province, and the entire 
kingdom going the way of all Russia’s neighflburs ; now that a treaty 
has been concluded with Corea which is the preliminary to a* protec- 
torate ?iiid its customary results ; now that the work of assimilation 
is progressing apace in “independent’' Bokhara, and the days of 
Afghanistan are numbered. 

Mr. Stead calmly views all this with the eye of a philosop!^<5r.* 
Russia goes on annexing, ho says, so much the worse for Russia. 
“ The first infidel who enters Afghanistan makes his opponent a 
present of the alliance of all the Afghan tribes, for the Afghans are 
ever the frieiids of the second comer.” Kow this, I submit, is a 
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delusive ly>pe. The Russian soldier, the oommon mm, has a win- 
some, bewitching way.al^ut him which few Orientals can withstand. 
ISTeither his presmt surroundings nor his past history eiicotrage in 
him those insttfierable airs of superiority which Englishmen even of 
the lowest class are prone to give themselves in their dealings with 
the kinsfnen of rajahs and the descendants of heroes* The Russians 
of the lower blasscs ^Systematically deprived of education are 
naturally and*” wisely disposed to p^'actise Humility — to^ stoop to con- 
qxier — and they delight in establishing durable relations of friend- 
ship on Ihe low basis of common propensities and identical failings. 
Many of the vices which characterise Orientals and of the criminal 
habits engendered by ages of slavery and degradation seem to have 
a spontaneous root in their versatile character. Belief in fatalism is 
a law of their nature, if not a dogma of their religion ; duty is an 
articulate sound that seldom awakens a corresponding idea, and 
mendaciousness is to them as the air they breathe. They are 
admirably qualified by nature and bj" training to overcome the 
dislike entertained towards all Christians by the Afghans and other 
Asiatics. 

AS for the manner in which the civilising process, which it has 
lately become the fashion to eulogize, is carried on by Russian 
tschinovnih in Central Asia it would be difficult for the ordinary 
observer to discover any essential diJterence between it and the 
. favourite methSds of thfe Spaniards in South America and the Portu-^ 
guesc in«^frica. Last May a writer in the Russian Review 

— a magazine patronized by the Goveminent — pave a more interest- 
ing than edifying account of those methods. There was always, he 
tells ua, a widespread conspiracy between llio army of officials who 
plundered and insulted the natives and the all important translators 
whd were the eyes and ears of the highest authorities. 

“ In one of the conquered districts the officials oppressed the Kirghiz tribes 
in a shocking manner. They atolo their shoop, deprived them of their camels 
and horses, and ruined whomsoever they could, filling their own pockets with 
the booty. The nomads boro patiently with' all this for a long time, but at 
lust they rose up and detehnined to — complain to the military commander, 
whenever he came that way. They discovered one day that tho general was 
‘ coming, and attiring themselves in full ceremonial dress they took oonrage and 
went to moot him. They bad forgotten, however, to bribe the* translators, 
while tho officials who felt that a storm was coming, gained them over by pro- 
mises of considtrable reward. The good-humoured general at last drove up 
in bis fairiag* , tmd while they wore changing the horses he received the 
^^eoplf . ^The chosen spokesman of the Kirghiz tribes made a very low bow, 
delivered a speech sotting forth the grievances of his people, and pomt^ to his 
colleagues, who could, he said, he called aa witnesses to the ts^th or his state- 
ments. ‘ What do they want ? * asked the general of the translator. ‘ They 
are inviting your excellency to come to their village to partake of their hospi- 
tality and to rest yourself.’ ‘ Ah ! well, thank them and say that I would go 
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at tha^5iSffl|al8^ *We Hd noV iftejr i^'k li^tlMiigs, 

Let all OTwfw Owiely qneetioi^. The offiaata have ndned tia» * What 
are they ml9i»g howP* inquired the bewildered general. ;They are in 
great di^PWIil^ excellency cannot partake of their hospitality/ replied 
the imwtem translator. ‘ 1 am yery Sorry iri^self. Tall them that I will 
not fiwjLto ckQ on iqy way. back,* Jfhe translator* turning^ to the people 
deliyeiW message as follows : * Tbe general commands me to say that you 
hare to take yourselyes as far as oyei 3rou can from here, and never a^in 
dare jto importune him with your silly ^uff and nonsense. If he catches sight 
of <me of you on his return, you shall all have to answer for it. He does not 
beblete one word that you say.* Meanwhile the general, who continued to 
smile gfaoiously and shake hands cordially with the elders, entered his carriage 
and droye off* The crowd stood still and silent, with open mouths and |fonder- 
ing eyes* firmly rooted to the spot.’* 


Those Dnglish politicians who un^er such conditions can bring 
thenuselvos to desire a further extension of Russian rule* whether in 
the !E!ast or in the West, remind one of j^bat mythical Irishman who, 
having staked a certain sum against the chances of a bullet being 
sent through the middle of his top hat by a skilled marksman at a 
considerable distance and without a hair of his head being injured* 
was naive enough* as soon as the gun* was levelled, to press^the hat 
down over his face and neck, and of course had only hin^pelf to thank 
that he received the bullet in his head as we^ as in hjp hat. 

In his laudable, and in the main successftd, endeavour to give his * 
readers a sketch of social and political life in Russia rather as it is 
than as it seems, Mr. Stead at limes describes a state of things that 
would gladden the heart* of the Sage of Chelsea, were that philosopher 
still among us, and ih a corresponding degrees astonish those* whose 
acquaintance* with Russia is founded only on personal observatjipn. .. 
Many of liis remarks and explanations reveal an overmastering ten- 
dency to idealise Russian autocracy ; to view it less in its visible and 
odious effects than through the rose-coloured spectacles of a Carlylean 
heiTO^Wori^ipper, an^idolater of the best man. Indfied, if the r^lity 
corresponded in any perceptible degree to thejiighly coloured picture 
of atrtootacy which Mr. Stead has painted, Russia would deserve to 
be hd4 ^ model for imitation to all civilised — or over-civilised 
— cairntrieef. What, for instance, could be more charming, more 
idylKo titan the poetic description of the innumerable villages of 
which Russia is composed, as so many flocks of little brown^sheep 
contentedly nestling on the immense pj^ure-Iand of the Tsai*? 

‘♦The yfimU of {he douuniohS of the T8ar,^ex<ilaim8 Mr. Stead, “ seom but 
as one vast grering-gP>uud or taeadowt in which, broken up ipto lunumei^le 
little we scaSeted one hundred millions of his Russian sheep. Fai 

away in the fht valleys of Siberia, in the dcaise forests of the North, and in tbe 
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fertile stej^ of {lie fhoHikt yw ftw). fhe ;flo(dQSi, TU^iag only in colour 

and in ni^twiil, tmt in Omt edicts the ^ egnel, sU demoorabo, all 

owners nf ih»!||ijD4.&0y 6IL And &x awnyvellip bnjneaiRiiaUe distaaoe, at 
Gatscjiin^'^tMw ibe Stead Sl^ , 

Tismif ftgain^ vfho can read jpnthout^ a feeling of envious acfeiira- 
tion tixe glowing description of the Russian Mir as the embodiznent 
of ilie ideal of xrOhristifin Coidnume, as ’Hlie true peasant B^iiblic^ 
tbe znost democratic and socialistic of any institution now esdst- 
ing in all Europe, which may yet supply to a world weaiying of 
unrest, of individualism, and of universal competition, a due to 
the solution of many of our most pressing difficulties P All this 
is as tantalising as the mirage of the African desert to a thirsty 
traveller, and, I fear I must add, as unreal. Under Mr. Stead’s 
magic pen the dreary actuality has undergone a wonderful metamor- 
phosis ; but as m Seats’ Lamia, it requires but the searching glance 
of the matter-of-fact inquirei* to compel the beautiful figure to 
resume its original form of serpent. 

These occasional exaggerations are in part attributable to the 
exuberance of that quality which the author himself terms ** sympa- 
theti8 imagination,” and which to most people will seem a failing on 
virtue's side but they are in part also traceable to his determined 
refusal fa this particular case to look at both sides of the medal, to 
carry out th^ principle audmiur et altera pars. There are so few 
who take an interest in J)olitics in Russia,” he tolls us, ‘‘but the few 
there are,^ai'c in two camps. There aro the Liberal Europeans and the 
national Russians or Panslavonic party. The former may be dismissed 
teremomey Now this, I submit, is not the impartial, judicial 
temper which should be brought to the study of p country like Russia, 
regarding which the most absurd and contradictory accoonts are still 
believed. What would Mr. Stead think of an intolligont foreigner 
who in a book on thf^ political parties of this country remarked : 

“ There are two political camps in England. There are the Liberal 
Separationists and the National Unionist * or Imperial party. The 
former may be dismissod mm cMmomey 

It would be a grave feistake to deny or depreciate the services to 
. their country of certain prominent members of the Slavonic party, 
extreme and one-sided though their political views hjftve been: 
Samarin, Khomiakoff, Aksakoif among those who have passed away ; 
BestuschefE, Orest Miller,^ Lamansky among the living. But why the 
lonly j^^rty that has hitherto produced men distinguished by solid 

(1) Orest Mailer died suddenly since this paper written. ouftof the most 

honest men the Slavonic Society ever counted amonlf its members, so that I was not 
at all surprised to hear from him during my last visit to Eussialftiat he had been for- 
bidden to make any public speech m that Society or elsewl^iere in Eussia. 
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should be ^jjwnisaed aam cirimKmk by a stipnger who came iio Russia 
for the j^st time for the purpose of .learning someljliing about the 
customs aiQLd political inlititutions of the people, is best known to Mr. 
Stead Inmself. Ko reason that I can Oonceii^e can justify, tliis extra- 
ordinary eOuAse. Idiaye known seores of foreign residtots in Busaia, 
but never yet one who, whatever his political opinions may have been • 
wheh he first visited the country, 2id not at last cordially sympathise 
with the ideas and aspirations of the Bussian Liberal party. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the Tsar’s dominions there is not 
another group of men who for genuine, wise patriotism, thorough 
grasp of the burning questions of the day, cordial sympathy with 
all That is noblest in the character of their^ countrymen and exem- 
plary political discipline, can comparefwith those Liberals whom Mr. 
Stead, before he knows them, condemns and orders out of court without 
a hearing. The select band of thinker^ and writers who rally round 
the Emmn Gazette of Moscow, and the review called JRusfitan 
Thought, is not only an ornament to h nation still emerging <from " 
barbarism, but would do credit to an old constitutional country like 
our own. These are in truth the only persons in all Eussia with a 
clearly defined political programme, who know whither they arc 
bound and have surv’^eyed the route that leads to che goal, and il . 
they presided over the destinies of Eussia, our policy towards that 
country could not be too friendly or cordial. They could ha've 
furnished Mr, Stead wifh an Ariadne’s thread to guide him thfough 
the bewildering maze of Eussian political institutions ; but jnstead 
of interrogsfting them he preferred to indulge in a delightful dream 
of an idyllic empire with a slow tendency to become an eardhly^^ 
paradise governed by the personification of absolute*power combined 
with heroic virtue and heavenly wisdom. lie has, like Pygmalion, 
carved for himself a munificent statue, but therq is no goddess to 
breathe into it the fireath of "life. 

Discussing the impending abolition or liiflitation of the power of 
the Mir to banish its members to Siberia, he informs us witH perfect ^ 
serioUsnesi that this power ‘^is too deeply rooted in the Eussian 
Cemstitution to be abolished. All that the Administration dare pro- 
pose is that .... the Commune shall only be allowed to banish 
their members to Asia, on condition of their raising the monfy to 
pay for their transport.” Now it does not need a very profound 
knowled^ of Bussian politics to tell us that the Administration 
dare do much more : dare, in fact, sweep the Mir and all its belong- 
ings into the realm of the things that have been, without rendering 
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£D(i|l^^l|^|^tii6))[, KiU omte far ojore tadiM iSasOf^i^^am those 
wMtlt Stead deems impossible. • ' 

' AnotW isacooraoy of a similar kind is ochitBined hi thi^vdlOinAg 
pM8M»; — . * • ' 1 

^ ^^Wbile the peasant has no voioe in 4xing the*ntiniber of men T^qtftjued [for 
the army], he has authority in selecting those persons who have to serves The 
Siarosta and the Mir do not know what number of regiments the Teaacshtut 
needs maintain to keep the Turks m order and the Austrians in oheak* But 
they do know better than any ono else whether Ivan Ivanovitch, who h the 
chief mqiport of his widowed mother, or Peter Alezandiovitch, who is a wild end 
uselese youth, can best be spared for the service of tho State. And aUhongh 
this Ube^ of deoidmg who shall go may be and is no doubt abused, stall it is 
a T^gnition of the right of the people to manage their own afhirs and to 
decide ikhidi of their numb^ can Vst be spared for military service*** 


As a matter of fact no such rights of the peo|>le ore recognised by 
the Government, and the Mir has no more voice in determining who 
shall serve in the army and who shall remain at home than the author 
of Tftdh about Bussia. 

On the whole, the account^ of the relations between the Central 
Government and the Mir may be said to bear stronger teflimony to 
the extensive use which the author has made of his sympathetic 
imagination tlian to the success of his endeavours to discover the 
facts. KoAouht his primary aim was not to give us a dissertation 
on Bussian political institutions; still, if the matter was worth 
treating at all, it was worth treating well ; for it is emphatically one 
of those questions-^ra^e, according to Mr. Stead-^in which the heart 
does not see as far as the head, and in solving which sympathy is not 
^fhe^ surest guide to truth. He informs us, for instance, ihat the 
Central Government, which demands military service from the 
peasant, and which mulcts him in direct taxes to the extent of five 
roubles per adult male, leaves him otherwise very much alone/* 
TSow this is precisely what the Central Government does not It is 
above aU things, and in the strictest and fullest sense of the word, a 
• paternal government, continually meddling in the most irkaoftie and 
baneful manner with the private affairs of its subjects, on iho prin- 
ciple that whatever is not expressly allowed is, ipBo facto, lorljiiaden. 
The peasant, owing to his ignorance, which is obligatoiy, ik eomf- 
plet^y^ at the mercy of every heartless swindler'^and imprinhipled 
adventurer who cares to spread his net. Every petty UoUnomik, 
were he never so contemptible, is his natural lord and manUr ; but 
the normal legilimate masters of the peasant, who are always with 
him, are enumerated in the following whieb, though incom- 
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•is *^leffc 

Sotsky, ot mSMlagl StttiS^ ijSSp mayor 

Volo^toc^f^lp or ^ elder; 9# the Vc4oetnoy aeoretary; 6, 

VolostoW of JTasiice ; 7,^tlie XTriadbaik/* or jK)lic5e im^ctor ; 

8, the of the Stanovoy ; 9, the Stanovoy,* or poliee com- 

missatj^^ lOJ the Secretary of the IspraTOik ; *11^ the !^^iinct of^the 
Tspravtikjf*^ IS, ihe^lspravnik* hftnself (an omnipotent tyrant, in 
whoih 6t4m clergymen of all denopiinations believe and tremble) ; 
13, the Perpetual Member of the Peasants* Department;* 14, the 
Seci'Ctaijy of the Peasants* Department; 15, the Head Forester;* 
16, tho« Magistrate ; 17, the Secretary of the County Marshal of 
Nobility; 18, the Marshal of Nobility; 19, the President of the 
District Zemsky Board ; 20, the District Doctor ; 21,^the President 
of the Governmental District Board ; 22, the Perpetual Member* 
of the Governmental Peasants* Department; 23, the Vice-Governor;* 
24, the (governor,* These are exclusive of the tax-gatherers, excise 
officers, and a host of others whom the peasant also knows and fears 
and hates. It would require a whole volume — and a sad jeremiad 
it would prove — ^to convey anything like an adequate idea of the 
sufEerings and the patience of the people^under this frightful regime 
of innumerable Tsarlets ; the nearest for the moment being the most 
powerful for evil and the least merciful to his subjects. 

Evidently Mr. Stead has never seen the living drama of which 
such a jeremiad would be at best a faint echo, for he boldly*affirms 
that, ** on the whole, it is not only Mr. Buskin who would say 
the life of a Bussian peasant is more natural and human, and there- 
fore has greater opportunities for attaining to the ideal of the divine, 
than the life oS a resident in our London slums.** Perhaps not. But 
assuredly neither Mr. Buskin nor any other writer qould seriously 
claim a» hearing in such a case, unless he could first show that he had 
inquired into and thoroughly sifted the facts ; and even then he would 
nuturafly compare the^ advantages, if any, and the drawbacks, in the 
Life of a Bussian peasant with the condition of the corresponding 
class of Pkigliahmen, rather than with the misery that abounds ^ong 
the flotwn and jetsam of the slums of London. 

“ The remarks Mr. Stead, can, as a rule, neither read nor write, 

but they Can bake, and they can brew* and they can milk and spin, and} in 
bhort, haVV the fii^ty of using their hands, which is dying out among IJie 
English eermnt-girls, every one of whom oan read the Family BeralJl and 
even write letters to the editor. Emerson, in one of his essays, remarks that 
the that which enables man to have the detachment and the indi- 

viduaUtywJ^^ is only possible in the country, with the ivUell^tual stimulus 

(1) Those marked with an asterisk («} are fppojlisl^^ by the Central Qoyernment 
the others are either eleoted or appomt^ by the leciat anthorities. ^ 
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wliiA !• odsrMO^wibijltM tovpE* Mii^ka^, liAte not produced these 
ideal Mtalto in fioss^ M «% on* <»««.'*’ ^ ‘ 

^ \ f ^ > t 

S1i0fli{^aa^6erwe^[^fiBBeiiaon6|toadeq[tiEltel a. 

be neCMary to bring forward wbole^pagea of siatiatio^ M whiob no 
msoi, Bussian or foreigner, wbo brings an impartial mii;^ and a dis- 
oeming eye tq tbe stu^y of tbe condition of the Bassian pomaantry, 
can corrobocate or accept Take the follomng typical Jnstanoe of the 
degree of culture to which the better class of peasant women in 
Bussia have attained. It appeared a few days ago in tht Bieff 
newspapers, but attracted no special attention, as such facts are 
numberless and of constant recurrence. Some time ago a peasant 
woman in easy circumstances came to the Police Prefect of her dis- 
trictj and begged permission to send her son, who was being taken 
as a recruit, to his place of destination, at her own expense. I'll 
pay whatever it costs," she added, “ but, for the love of the Saviour, 
do not roast him ! " Boast him ? " answered the Prefect, why 

should we do that P '' Yes, your honour, on the gridiron. I know 

all about it. You cannot hide it from me. But are you sure you'll 
not let him be roasted, and I'll pay his expenses P " Beat your 
wife with the butt end of your axe," says a Bussian proverb, which 
is not yet a dead letter, then bend down over her and look : if she 
lives and moves, it is a sign that she wonts more." Women in whom 
this ideal life, with its intellectual stimulus," develops crass ignor- 
ance, the extent of which is inconceivable in this country, boundless 
credulity and incurable shiftlessncss, scarcely constitute the feminine 
ideal which one would deliberately hold up to English servanfr-girls, 
who, besides their own special work, can alscJ read and write and thinlv 

Tbe condition^ of Russian peasant-life may appear i^eal and idyllic 
t® an enthusiastic tourist from the window of a railway carriage ; to 
the careful observer they seem what they really are — intolerable and 
inhuman. The peasants are financially ruined ; the worst o& aie 
dying — ^literally dying — of hunger, while others have scarcely any- 
thing to eat, or to drink, or the wherewithal to protect their bodies 
from the cold, and ye^ their last cow that fed their children, innocent 
of mother's milk, is distrained for taxes, and they themselves flogged 
in order to extract from them the money requisite to keep the 
administrative machine in motion. In very many phtoes, which I 
could name, the peasants, who have hitherto managed to kodp body 
and, soul together, are now reduced to living on bread mado partly 
of ryb, partly of the husks of rye, and often mixed with the worm- 
eaten bark of tho oak or the dry and powdered bfl«k pt the pine 
tree, which stills, without aitisfying, the cravings of himger*”^ As 
for the cattle that have not yet been hilled for food, distrained for 

(1) Cf , foi oxa|uplL, the Moscow 0Msottc^ Match !29ih tti&d April lOth, 1888 
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taxes, or starved to death, 1ihe,'ro^| pciMmts’ hi^ axe bem^,' 

stripped to procure lot ihetu/ * iNifaheig^ i^lhe 

usual auxUiaxiee Ire4ueatty Ihe'iRibeimtl'^^ 

* Mr. Stead4|ff#liisattif ai2idouD{HiTs,of ea entiw 

of 'V^geii, d^beratel; makmg chmoe of orgaidaed mendi* 

oanoy aa'a aubatltute for Agriculture P Yet this is a charaeteristio 
fact of which he might have read in any pf the ^ewq>aj>er8 of Moscow 
or St. Pei^hqjg. Tjie inhabitants^of the Yolost of Ehqhlbm, in the 
SemeffiO^n^Uky iJlstriot of the Government of Nischny Novgorod, took 
to begging a few years ago, and appear to have been making sneh a 
good thing of it, that they have not only gained a livelihood, hut 
have'managed to ^y the taxes regularly out of the proceeds ever 
since.^ 

Those who work in factories in winter and hire out themselves and 
their children as agricultural labourers in summe;, ore^ncomparably 
worse ofi than those who beg and ste^. “ The factories,” says a 
Qovomment inspector, ^in his official Keport, “ are rickety, dilapi- 
dated buildings, fit only to bo pulled down-’' In these , cesspools of 
vice and disease, the children of the peasants, who ore allegod to be 
so near the divine and the ideal, work fpr eleven hours by day, or 
twelve hours by night. 

• 

** In factories like thono of Oschtschurkof! Brothers, near Yekaterinenbuig, 
the iliildren, many of them niuo years old, others only eight, work from six 

o'clock at night till six o'clock in the morning w%tho^t interrupi^on In 

the soda works of Liubimoff & Co. in Boreznyak. the children work from * 
twelve at night till noon next day. Others work from four in the till 

eight in the evening, with only half an houi’s rest for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner — f'.e., fourteen hours and a half. The highest pay those children 
receive amounts, in very rafo ca^eb, to sovon roubles a month (about Ss. a 
week) ; but wuafly they T^ork for nothing, because theiy parents are employed 
there, and they Si’e looked upon, so far as wages go, as apprentices.”® 

There is Hither detail, which, though highljr unaavoury, is too 
characteristic to be omitted, as it may assist us to form a couception * 
of what that ideal is like towards which Eussian peasants — and espe- 
cially womankind — are approaching. 

“ In many places,” says the official Beport, “ for instance, in the factories 
of Kryloff on ^e river Bezdnia, noai Simbirsk, and in the works of Vfaogradoff 
in the tillage of Ignatievka, tor the sake of effieoting an e(*onomy of fael, the 
people of Mh 8ere$ a/nd all ages aro compelled to take their bath m one and the 
same hosth/room simidtaneously,** 

These things are typical, notorious, and visible, so that theyiwho 

(1) Of. March 9, 1888. 

(2) Of. itdsm 20th July, 1888 ; and Zaean Btckmigs N^shtter, 12th Jul> , 

1888 ^ 8 

(8) Of. ^orihsm Muifngsr, April, 1888, p, ft itlgjf. 
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run mayrosd* B?(t tittMt© are Qtlniie .eights equally heartrending, 
whic\ ewfte under sufeh farrOTfrabte appearances that they 

are siip asaily disoemed, even hy the praetieed eyo ol the native. 
In towns and villages of Korthem Bussia one is often struck by the 
roomy, snugJooking wooden houses, of the p^sante, soma of them 
twodstories high — a sure sign, one would imagine, of plenty 
comfort. Enter, and your amazement at the sight that meets your 
eye will equal your compassion fpr the miserable inne^tes- 

'‘On the threshold,” says the report published six months ago, in the 
Notoye Vremya, “ stands trembling a little urchin with swollen body and face 
ground down by want, who greets yon with the monmfal salutation, * Q-iveme 
something ior Chribt's sake, tor Tm famished.’ In one of the two bare rooms 
the housewife stands erect, gaunt, emaciated, the image of death. * What’s 
the matter, little mother, are you ill ^ ’ < No, little father ; I’m not ill, but 

I have nothing to eat.’ You then learn that m this house there is a large 
family living, o* rather starving, on two roubles a month (about lOj- a week), 
which the husband, who is a coachman in the city, sends them. Whence, 
then, these smig-lookmg houses? Ah, you see, the materials cost nothing, 
they are stolen ; the work is their own.” ’ 

Besides begging and working in factories, Russian peasants hire 
themselves out as agricultural labourers, a circumstance which was 
lately seized upon by that Central Government which is said to leave 
them so very much alone, for legislation of a very peculiar kind. 
Whether and to what extent it favours the ro-establishment of. any 
of the saliert points* of serfdom, is a matter upon which every 
reader is competent to pronounce. I may observe, however, that 
whenever litigation arises under this law between the peasant and 
his ^BmployeI;$ the chances are a thousand to a fraction of one that 
the latter ^^ins his cause, and this less because of a lack of integrity 
on the' part of the magistrates than on account of the cast-iron 
iiefl©Bibility of the law, and the eflPective way in which it binds the 
hands of thosb magistrates who may feel tempted to iftnder the 
untutored peasant from playing into the hands of the enf my. 

The employer of labour, farmer, or agent, usually chooses winter 
time, when the peasant is, so to say, on his last legs, for the execu- 
tion of his plan of caiapaign, and ** treating the men whose labour 
he deSlree to secure with vodka, he concludes with them a verbal or 
a written contract. This contract may, under the new law, be con- 
cluded for a period of five yean from the date when it first begins to 
be executed. The death of the employer ” — I am literally trans- 
latan^ the ipsimma rerla of the original text — ** does not suspend or 
abrogate the force of the contract, but simply transfers the rights and 
obligations of the deceased to his heirs** There are peasants, at this 
moment who >have sold themselv^ for several years, and spent the 

(1) Of. Vrmye, Atigasfc 7/lS, 18S8# 
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wages given in advanoe in paying inxes; who could now get far 
greater wages for ^leir work^ but tmtil the term of tHe iK^ntraot 
expires they are bound to their maater^ and even bis death will not 
sever their bonds . ' The serf-owner in th§ olden time used his serfs 
with a certain consideration, fpr the forfeiture of their services in 
consequence of illness or death meant a considorablo pecuniary loss. 
The master at the present day is swayed bytno such, considerations : 
ho can always replete ono^ labourer by another, and he^uscs the vast 
discretionary powers with which ho is invested with no sparing hand. 
Tho employer has the right of aAorcing his labourers for various 
faults, real and reputed ; and he can dismiss them before tho expira- 
tion of the term specified in the contract for such reasons as “ slug- 
gishness, drunkenness, incapacity for work,” &c. If the labourer 
is guilty of ^ unmannerliness * towards his employer or the members 
of his family, he will bo sentenced to imprisonment ‘for a term not 
exceeding ono month.” Should Ihe peasant lose his stock of patience, 
and leave his master, before the covenanted period expires, ‘‘ the 
police, if informed before the lapse of seven days, are bound to take 
immediate measures to discover him, and compel him to return to his 
employer. Tho employer who has hired a labourer by contract, can 
require the said labourer to bo removed by force from any other 
employer, and delivered up to him.” •The legal formalities, delays, 
&c., usual in such cases, and supposed to exist for the benefit of the* 
weak, are expressly suspended in all law-suits arising out of these 
contracts, in order to give the employer special facilities for turning 
on the screw on his temporary slaves. 

Carlyle was wont to declare that it is better to suffer injustico^han 
to inflict it, and that useful work is the most effectual prayer and 
pleasing tribute of man to his Creator ; and pdfe&i{)ly in this sense it 
may be true that the life of the Russian peasant has greater opp^sM- 
tunitios fbr attaining the ideal and the divine than that of a resi- 
dent in our London slums. But assuredly in no other. Ignorance, 
hideous disease — moral and physical, hunger, privations, and injustice 
combine to render the peasant’s life a terrible hell* upon earth. In 
Russia, as in China, famine on a larger or smaller scale is perennial. 
Fathers of families die of wont, children are carried off by hunger- 
typhus, and the few madmen who occasionally murmur are ruthlessly 
swept out off existence. The grave closes over them all, and not a 
voice is heard in protest, not a hand raised in opposition. All is 
silent and hushed ; aU is well in Holy Russia ; for life there h^ dost 
its sacredness, work its ennobling influence, and suffering itSdf its 
chastening virtue. * 

The ii^oinating idea of the Tsar-Tribune ruling Russia as Abbot 
Samson governed^ his monastery would be more in place in a poetic 

VOL. XJiVl. N.s. X 
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description of a neir or a Carlylean Utopia than in a matter- 

of-fact an&cnx tiia iMu traa!W0X^jmM«(^i>i the atem reality that 

onefiiuttfjaSttieria/ * /• ' ' 

^eorjrof the Tsardom,” aajs |£r. Stead, '*ti>At SfMiy Biusiaa, 
without 'itowotion of rank or station, hafl^ thd right of fdmiklA to tho 

Empe^r Ihoro is not a criminal who has not a right to i;0lsgi!apih to 

tho Tsar,rf»or a Moujik who is not free to writs to ths autoci|#i . *• * This, 
it may he said, is*the theofy: buf is it the practioe P The Bmj^ror regards 
tho theory as essential to tho Tsardom.# All letters ad<ipessed to him fass into 
his hands.’* 

Ifow, I could produce copious e^dence, if needs were, to sliow that 
this theory is not borne out by facts ; that it is not even acknowledged 
by Eussian jurisconsults to lie at the basis of Eussian govemment. 
The people who are asserted to possess tho right of direct appeal to 
the Emperor, are the millions who a few years ago had no rights 
whatever. Then they were chattels inseparable from the estates on 
which they lived and worked ;• and as to the right of complaint or 
appeal to tho Tsar, here is tho law which was published at various 
times, for example, in this Century in 1832 (voL ix. § 576), and in 
1857 (vol. ix. § 1033) 

c • 

** If a serf, unmindful of the obedience due to his landlord, should enter a 
complaint against him, the same being illegal, and in particular should he dare 
to present such complaint to his Imperial Maje’>ty direct, not only tho petitioner 
but likewise the writer of the petition will be indicted and punished in acx^rd 
ance with tho la^s.*’ , 

• 

And thg.punishment in question was no light one. 

This state of things existed till twenty-fivo years ago. What law, 
it may bo asked, has been framed since thep, giving these millionB 
the rigjEft of direct ‘pppeal P None whatever. A right which is found 
_Jn 1 ^ 0 ^ charter, which was never formulated in theory Uor soriously 
ex^cised and respected in practice, which is utterly ui^own to 
those whom it is supprsed to benefit, and even if tested T^enld prove 
as shadowy as the right of the Emperor of Eussia te commaim in 
war time the Gennan regiment of whicli he is the nominal chief, 
such a right ” should not be presented to us as one of the essential 
features of Eussian atftocracy. Cases like the following would be 
. anomalous and rare if any such right or privilege existed, wliereas 
they are unfortunately of every-day occurrence. ^ 

An inhabitaTit of Schuschin, named Oganessofi, was aoct)uded of 
fraudulent bankruptcy, arrested, and as is usual in such kept 
in prison till his trial. His debts amounted to £5,000* The pre- 
liminary judicial investigation, which in Epsgia always precedes the 
formal trial, and requires a considerable time, lasted in this instance 
fourteen years/ during which M. OganessoS, with, thst gloriws birth- 
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right of his^ languished in one of those prisons which Mr. Stead has 
so vividly and accurately describe 4 /^At last, in ^anWy, 1388 , four- 
teen years after his ailiiest, the I’rocureulrheq^tiiir^ the conviction that 
there were not snSSleient grounds td proceed against Oganessofi, who 
was released in ocSisequence, and ofiBcially declared innocent. 

Another interesting case in point, which occurred in the Govern- 
ment of Sieff, was only brought to light a few days ago. The son of 

a Kieff^ merchmt, K- , owed thirty roublos (about £2 128 .) on a 

bill of exchange, and when the document was presented to hint for 
payment, he tore it up and refused to pay. The ^instrucUon 
caused the young man to ‘be arrested and kept in prison during the 
preliminary investigation, which in this case lasted only twdve 
months. When the trial at last came on it was proved by a cloud 
of witnesses that although the act complained of had been committed 

by K , the prisoner at tlie bar was not K and bore no 

resemblance to him whatever, but was a raiWay official on the South- 
Western Railway. It was ako proved that from tlie day of his 
arrest this unfortunate youth had never lost an opportunity of pro- 
claiming that he was not K . lie even drew up at various 

times seventeen petitions to persons in authority, explaining who he 
was, referring them to numbers of respectable witnesses who could 
and would corroborate his assertions, « and begging for a speedy 
inquiry on the grounds of the irreparable injury which several 
months^ imprisonment would cause to his health and his life pros- 
pects. The governor oE the prison took charge of these petitions • 
and imdertook to forward them, but not one of them reaiched its 
destination. The prisoner was lately set liberty, but not onlyjwill 
he receive no compensation for the grievous wrong done him, but 
those who are to blame for his unjust imprisonmenjt will not bo even 

reprimanded. If this kind of treatment is meted out to men of 

sufficient intelligence to look after their own interests, what can 
unlettered peasant expect who cannot formulate his grievances, and 
would soon dare to have a letter written to an archangel or a. 
seraph as a petition to the Tsar of all the Russias ? » 

What we miss most of all in these interesting chapters on Russian 
political institutions is the standpoint of the political philosopher, 
the impartiality of tho historian. The principles which undoriie the , 
authors political preferences and dislikes are utterly incompatible 
with each other. How, for instance, can he justify his pouring oul 
the triafci of his wrath upon M. Pobedonostseff, who, whatever his 
failings, is almost as enthusiastic a champion of the cause of aufe^raej 
as himself ? Religious^persecution may be very sinful in tho eyes of 
a Nonconlotmist ; it is barbairous and criminal in the opinion of 
enlighteiTed IR 0 n of all shades of rcUgjbus belief and thibelief. Tn- 
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dignation, however, does not eapcljide logic, and if Mr. Stead holds 
that autocracy in ^Russia should be maintained, not merely for the 
sake of the few who directly and visibly profit by it, but likewise in 
the interests of the millions who seem to wither away under its 
shadow, then he should ^so approvej^or at least connive at, the em- 
ployiaei|t of the m^ans best suited to its maintenance, however 
deeply they n^ay shoc^ the sentiments, however rudely they may 
dash with the ideas of enlightened Englishmen. as Mr. Stead 
imagines, the autocracy should have any fulure in Russia, its per- 
manence will depend mainly upon the success with which it enlists 
in its support these young and virile oloments of the body politic — 
Liberal, Sectarian, and otherwise — which constitute the saving salt 
of every state, and which the Russian political system seems specially 
framed to exclude. Should the policy of M. Pobedoiiostseff and the 
late Count Tolstoy perseveiod in, it may, no doubt, succeed for a 
time in giving a fillip to absolutism in Russia, but at the price of 
causing its certain and irremediable overthrow in the near future. 

• A Formlr EesidJbnt in Russia. 


I 

The^Edttor of ihts Beview does not undertake to rd^n any Marmcrvpts, 
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PARALLELS TO IRISfi HOME RULE. 

I AM not going to write anything new. Mr. Karl Blind may, if he 
chooses, throw aside these few pages unread, with the comment which 
his critical countrymen so often bestow upon writings* which it is to 
be supposed that they have road, Nichts neuea/^ Whatever I am 
going to say now I Ijave said already, either in the Fortnightly 
Review ^ or in some other quarter. I was some time ago told by a 
shrewd American editor how soon one might venture to say the same 
thing again in a daily, a weekly, a monthly, and a quarterly periodical. 
After a certain number of days, weeks, and months, in each case, 
what one had said is certain to be forgbtten. By his rule all that 
I have said on the matter must have been long ago forgotten, in this 
hemisphere at least. So I am not afraid to say some things again. 

Now I have nothing, or next to nothing, to argue with Mr. 
Blind. There are very few of his facts that I have any wish to dispute. 
If on Danish or Hungarian matters ho writes as a German, thaf is 
no special blame to Mr. Blind ; it is what we all do all round. ^ If I 
am perhaps ^ore impartial than Mr. Blind *about Denmark or 
Hungary, I should doubtless bo less impartial about something els^.^"" 
What I do want to argue against, is not what Mr. Blind says, but 
what Mr. Blind says that other people say. Mr. Blind says that 
many false analogies have been quoted in the matter of Homo Rule, 
and that many of them have l^cen quoted by Mr. Gladstone. I have 
latterly got so weary of the speeches on both sides that I have failed 
to read all of them, even those of Mr. Gladstone. But I fuUy idmit, 
from the memory of earlier speeches, that many of the analogies of 
which Mr. Blind speaks are quite false, and that some of the false 
analogies have been used by Mr. Gladstone. Having said thus 
much, I will go on to say what I really want to say aboui^.jSie 
matter ; and I will try to put it in the clearest shape that I can, that 
is in a sha;ge somewhat dry and formal. 

(1) May I refer to anything bo ancient as an article of mine in Jho Foitnightly 
Eeview for August, 1874, headed ** Federalism and Home Hulo ” ? Ofio in Soptembor, 
1886, headed Prospects of Home Kule," comes somewhat nearer our own day. 
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The qipstion/'ISMl Ireland have Home Buie P** involves two 
questions, first is What is Home kule P ” When we have 
defin^ H^seeBule^we may go on to the second question, ** Is. Home 
Rule likely to be a good •thing for Ireland or not P ” It seems to 
me that a great many disputants on both sides have no right to say 
a wdrd^ either way on the second question; because they have not 
fully made up «fcheir miiids on* the first. 

«Home Riile then, as I understood the words year's ago, Home 
Rule, as it was set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s bill, Home Rule, as it 
seemed to be generally understoo3 by its supporters at the time when 
that bill was brought forward, means this. It is the relation of a 
dependency to a superior power, when the^ dependency has the 
management of its own internal affairs, but has to follow the superior 
power in all matters other than its own internal affairs. This is a 
relation which has existed between greater and smaller communities 
in various times and places and which in various places exists still. 
It is the relation which prevails in all parts of the Queen’s dominions 
other than the United Kirrgdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Empire of India, and such Crown colonies, military settlements, and 
the^ like, as have not received a representative constitution. It is 
the relation in which the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands have 
stood for ages to the Crown bf England. It is the relation in which 
the great colonies of England or of the United Kingdom stand, by 
virtue of comparatively recent Acts of Parliament, to the Crown of 
the United Kingdom. In all these cases the dependent community 
has its local legislature and administration, and, as a rule, it manages 
all^nternal affairs for itself. But the dependent community has no 
voice^ in -^ general affairs of the Queen’s ‘dominions, because it is 
not ^finrfesented in 'the Parliament of the United Kingdom, while 
'Parliament of the United Kingdom can, when it chooses, legis- 
late for the dependent community. 

This state of things, old in some parts of the Queen’s dominions, 
new in others, but well understood in all, Mr. Gladstone’s bill pro- 
posed to extend to Ireland. He did not propose to enact for Ireland 
an exact copy of the (Sonstitution of Jersey or of the constitution of 
Victoria. It is not necessary to the existence of Home Rule that 
the powers granted to or acknowledged in the dependent community 
should be exactly the same in every case, any more than* it is neces- 
sary to the existence of a Federation that the powers kelpt by the 
States and the powers granted by the States to the Union should be 
exactly the same in every case. It is enough that they follow the 
same general lines, that they come within tBe definition pf the two 
political relations.^ And what Mr. Gladstone proposed for Ireland 

(1) It does na| matter, inetance, how the relation oame about. In Canada and 
Australia all tho powers of the colony are strictly grants from Ghreat Britain. But the 
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did follow the same general lines* as hoth the older and the newer 
instances, the lines of independence within and subjection without. 
Eepresentative Irishmen sftid at the time that they wished to be as 
Canada, and Mr. Gladstone’s bill would havd made Ireland as Canada 
in all essential points. , * 

Of examples of Home*feule in other times and places it weuld be 
easy to make a list. There are the relations between AtJjens and the 
more favourecfof its •allies,* as Chios and Methymna. There are the 
relations between Home and a crq^d of dependent kingdoms and 
commonwealths, beginning with the Italian allies. To leap to later 
times, there are the relations in which Servia lately stood, and in 
which Samos now stands, to the Turk. There is the relation in which 
the kingdom of Poland stood from 1815 to 1830 to the Empire of Russia, 
and that in which the Grand Duchy of Finland still stands to that Em- 
pire. There is the relation between Denmark and Iceland. There is, 
oddly enough and quite casually, the delation between the United 
States and its Territories.^ And, though differing in® some points, 
the relations between Hungary and Croatia come quite near enough 
to allow us to put Croatia among the countries where Homo Rule is 
of old standing. In all these cases, with any differences between 
any one among them and any others, th^re is the same general rela- 
tion, independence wdthin, dependence without. No doubt other 
instances could bo found ; but these are quite enough. 

Now this relation of Home Rule, as above defined, must be care- 
fully distinguished from two relations with which it often gdts con- 
founded. There is, first, the Federal relation, such as we see o^ a 
great scale in the Union .of the States in North America and on a 
smaller scale in the Union of the Cantons of Switzerland. The*only 
point of likedfess between this relation and that of Home Rule ^ 
that in both there Is a division of powers. Things belonging to 
State only are settled by that State ; things common to all the States 
are settled by the common power, the Union. But Federation differs 
from Hcone Rule in this, tkat there is no relation -of dependency. 
The States are not dependencies of the Union ; the Union has simply 
such powers as the States have chosen to ^ant to it.^ C^ada 
has Home Rule by a grant from Great Britain ; if Ireland ever has 
Home Rule, jt will be practically, though perhaps not formally, by 
a grant from Great Britain. But the serveral States and Cantons of 

powers of the local bodies in Man and tho Channel Islands are certainly not grafts from 
England. The question rathor is how those islands bocamo dependencies of £ngb)^^ 

(1) 1 mean that the relation between the Union and the Territories is Homo Eule by 
a kind of acci^nt. The Tarritdly means some day to be a State, thot is, to he no longer 
a dependency. Then its Home Buie will he exchanged for something higher. 

(2) Therefore the Canadian Federation is not strictly a Federation. ^Che States have 
only such powers as are expressly given to them ; the reserved rights ay in tho Union. 

In a true Confederation the Union has only such powers as are expressly given to it ; 
the reserved rights are in the States. 

y 2 
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a Coiifed|ration do not hold their powers by a grant from the 
TTnion j it is qnite the other way. 

StQl less has Home Eule in common with another kind of relation 
with which it has often been confounded, that where two kingdoms 
or other states, each keeping its distinct being, are united under a 
com&op. prince. Here again, if the state§ be constitutional, each 
wdll settle its own affairs for*^ itself ; common affairs will be settled 
as may be al-ranged in the terms of union* This is net the same as 
the Federal relation, though this^and the Federal relation come much 
nearer to one another than either of them does to Home Rule. He5:e 
.again there is no dependence, at least no formal dependence^; 
there is no grant of powers from either state to the other. Instances of 
this state of things will be found in the relations between G rcat 
Britain and Ireland from 1782 to 1800, in the present relations be- 
tween the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, in the relations in which 
the kingdom of Hungary anditsjt^^rto anncxce stand to the Archduchy 
of Austria and certain other possessions of the sovereign of Austria. 
It is an insult to the independent kingdom of Hungary to speak of 
its possessing Home Rule. What Hungarj- did in 1867 was to 
establish its law'ful and ancient rights against a foreign oppressor, 
and, thereby, of its own free will, to turn the oppressor into a lawful 
king. 

It follows that illustrations drawn from Federal states and from 
^ states united 'by a pertional union can prove nothing for or against 
Home Rule. They can at most prove that a division of powers is 
po^ible, and that it has worked well or ill in this or that case ; they 
can prove nothing directly as to that particular form of the division 
of pc^wers which constitutes Home Rule. Thq question then comes. 
What is proved by the other cases of real Home Rule ? Not very 
"^*'^i|uch perhaps, but still something. To show that Home Rule is a 
relation which* has existed and does exist in several parts of the 
world, and pre-eminently in our own Queen^s dominions, certainly 
proves that is a possible relation, and neft some wild and monstrous 
thing never heard of before Mr. GladstoneV Bill. If it can be 
shown to have succeeded in some cases and to have failed in others, 
that Shows that it is like all other political relations, neither uni- 
versally good nor universally bad, but capable of being ^ood or bad, 
according to circumstances. . If Home Rule has ever succeeded, it 
follows that it may possibly succeed in Ireland ; if it has ever failed, 
it f pR ows that it may possibly fail in Ireland. All depends on the 
circiims^mes of Ireland as compared with the circumstances of the 
other casSw For my own part, though I have often, in speaking and 

(1) I Bay **noiformal dependence,** because it is possible that there tnay be practical 
dependence. Ireland could have no foreign policy of its own between 1782 and 1800. 
Ah Mr. Blind points out, Norway, though it has kept its independence, has not done so 
without an effort. 
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writing, quoted such illustrations as se^me^ to me to be real instances 
of Home Rule, I do not think that I have ever used them to prove 
more than what I have just now said, that Home Rule is not a new 
and monstrous thing, but a perfectly well, known political relation. 
And this is a point of real and groat importance to maintain, when 
people at the mention of Home Rule go off into wild talk about 

disintegration of the Empire,*' and what not. • 

Having then settled what Home Rule is and what it is not, what 
among past or present political relations are real instances of it and 
what are not, comes the more direct practical question. Is Home Rule 
likely to do good to Ireland or evil ? Here the illustrations will 
come in in another shape ; that is, we may fairly use their experience 
for what it is worth, not very much, perhaps, but still something. 
That is, it may be worth as much as any other arguments from 
mere analogies an<l precedents. Only the quoetiontf of likeness of 
political relation and likeness of circumstances must be carefully kept 
apart. Here, I think, is the weak point of Mr. Blind’s argument : 
he mixes up the two. He easily shows that the relation between 
Hungary and Austria has nothing to do with Home Rule. Wlien 
Mr. Blind deals with the relations between Denmark and Iceland, 
between Russia and Finland, he goes off into other points which 
have nothing to do with the political relation, but ^vhich have some- 
thing to do with the different circumstances of tho two cases. Mr. 
Blind may be right or wrong in his facts, right or wrong in his in- 
ferences from those facts ; they may or may not show that the expe- 
rience of Denmark or Iceland proves nothing from whiSh we can 
argue as to the probable success or failure of Homo Rule in Irclilnd ; 

do not set asidg tte earlier fact that 
essentially tie same in the two cases. 

The question then is, or lately was. Is that particular relati-^r. 
called Home Rule, the relation of a dependency managing its 
internal affairs, tho relation proposed in Mr. Gladstone's Bill and 
which seemed to be accepted by Irishmen at the time, likely to work 
well or ill in the particular case of Ireland? In arguing this point, 
the experience of other countries where Home Rule exists or has 
existed may be fairly quoted 6n either side. It is perfectlyriair to 
quote Poland on one side and Finland on the other.^ Neither 
reference nuiy really prove very much ; but either reference is to the 
point and is reasonable in point of form. Either reference is at 
least entitled to a relevant and reasonable answer. It is not^my 
business to argue any of these points. I am only trying t^ show 
what it igbthat we are 5r ought to be disputing about. 

(1) I think I may say this, even admitting Mr. Elind’s facts. RgBsia may (or may 
not) have the subtle purposes which he attributes to her ; Finland might (or might not) 
have made greater progress if she had remained attached to Swed^. But Mr. Blind 
does not allege that the tenns of the union have been broken by Russia. He does not 
allege that Finland has any such grievances as Poland certainly had in 1830. 
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Only the question notr^ comes whether we are, not likely to have 
to dispute^ about something quite differeilt from what we have been 
disputing about hitherto. Of Home Buie, as I understand it, of 
Home Buie as it was set forth in Mr. Oladstone’s Bill, it is an essen- 
tial feature that the dependency should not be represented in the Par- 
liament of the power of which it is a dependency. There is now a 
loud outcry, to which llr. Gladstone himself is said to have yielded, 
in favour of' giving Ireland a separate Paidiamcut and yet of allow- 
ing Irish members to have seats in the Parliament at Westminster. 
The proposal is not new ; I found something to say about it in the 
Fortnightly Beview fifteen years back. I am not going now to argue 
for or against it. I only say now that it is a wholly different pro- 
posal from the old one. It may be better or worse ; but it is 
different. To keep the Irish members at Westminster is not, like 
many things iii Mr.. Gladstone’s Bill, a matter of detail, not affect- 
ing the general question. It is an essential point one way or the 
other ; it makes the question a wholly new one. It is a proposal, 
not of mere Home Rule for Ireland, but of something much more. It 
is a proposal which has no meaning except as a step to a change 
within Great Britain itselL It is indeed avowed by some of its 
supporters that it is a step towards changing the present relation of 
the different parts of Great ^Britain into a federal relation. I am 
not now arguing for or against such a relation ; I said something 
about that in.Ahis Review three years back. All I say now is that the 
proposal is something quite different from Irish Homo Rule, and 
that it mYist be dealt w ith as a wrholly new proposal, to be proposed, 
attacked, and defended, on its own merits and demerits. Tf we do 
think it right to divide the kingdoms of Eiiglmd and Scotland into 
the smaller elements out of which those kingdoms ivere put to- 
.^gl^ther — for that is what any scheme of federation within Great 
Britain must c^me to — let us do it with our eyes open. It is much 
too big a^ihing to be done by a side-wind. If I am, when the next 
Parliament comes together, to find myself in a canton of Wessex, 
perhaps in a canton much smaller than Wessex, I desire that the 
change may at least be made with all deliberation, because a majo- 
rity oi the people of Great Britain ar6 convinced that such a change 
would be an improvement in itself. It must not come in as a con- 
sequence or corollary of Ml^h Home Rule. If such a r|(£cal change 
tis this, the greatest eve^roposed since King WilKam came into 
Epgland, is really to be made, let it be made.on its own merifs ; lot 
us n&t be led into it either because we have done something else, or 
because we are thinking of doing something else. . The two king- 
doms of this^island are something too great and illustrious to be 
made the corpua vile of experiments. 

Edward A. Freeman. 
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The aubj^t of Swiss neutrality, whicjji was^ discussed in the July 
number of th^s Review, is so closely connected with the gister subject 
of Belgian neutrality that the discussion of the one question without 
some ' consideration of the other is likely to lead to fallacious conclu- 
sions. This likelihood was brought home to the writer after reading 
the criticisms which the first article gave rise to, ahd which show 
how easy it is for even competent critics to fall into error, not from 
any wish to pervert the truth, but simply from ignorance of neces- 
sary facts. It would seem, therefore, desirable tet examine the 
strategical situation of Belgium in the same way as was done in the 
case of Switzerland, so that the position of both these little neutral 
States in their relation to the two Great ^Powers of Western Europe 
may be made clear to all who are watching the military preparations 
on the Continent. As in the first paper so in this, politics will as 
far as possible be avoided, but the treaty of 1839 is a political Ifact 
which cannot be ignored, and which, oyen though it may become a 
dead letter in future, has had in the past a considerable influence in 
determining the military policy of the Belgian Government. 

If other conditions were equal, which they are not, Belgium woidd 
occupy with respect to Germany a strategical position analbgpus to 
that which Switzerland holds in relation to France. Its seizure by 
the Germans, if this could be cll'ected before the French were ready 
to oppose them, w'ould give Germany a rectangukr frontier similar 
to that which the seizure of Switzerland w^ould give France. A 
German army Ifased on Cologne coming through Belgium could, if 
free to do so, gain the valley of the Oise, get behind the Meuse, and 
turn the powerful lino of defences which the French have constructed 
along their eastern ^frontier. Paris is only 105 miles (as the crow 
flies) from the frontier of Belgium. It is nearly equidistant (170 
miles) from Metz anA Liege. , A straight line can be drawqj from 
Berlin to Paris passing through Cologne, Liege, and Namur ; while 
the points •Paiis-Metz- Berlin form a triangle of which the apex, 
Metz, is 100 miles from the base, Paris-Berlin. Moreover the 
Franco-Belgian frontier covers 180 miles (as the crow flies) instead 
of 75 miles, which is the length of the German-Swiss frontier.' -’The 
choice offlines of invasion is thus much greater for a German com- 
mander operating from Belgium than, for a French commander 
operating from the Swiss plain. In the latter case, as has abeady 
been seen, the French are prevented by the Blacjc Forest from 
debouching into German territory anywhere west ’of Schaflhausen, 
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while in the former, ease the Gerkahs based on Belgium have four 
main lines fo dbooi^ from, all leading into the northern provinces of 
France. 

In spitie of these apparent advantages a closer examination of the 
situation makes it possible to say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the teamans will not violate^ Belgian territory in order to invade 
France, that in fact they woiildT lose rather than gain strategical 
vantage by so doing, while they would give to‘the iVench at the 
opening of the campaign the moral sympathy of England— setting 
aside any question of material support — which the publication of the 
Benedetti treaty withdrew from them in 1870. 

The northern frontier of France divides itself for strategical 
purposes into three parts — (1) that between the sea and the river 
Sambre; (2) that between the Sambre and the Meuse; (3) that 
between the Meuse and the neutral territory of the Duchy of Ijuxcm- 
bourg. The great entrenched camps of Lille, Valenciennes (now in 
course of construction), and Maubeuge block ‘iho way to invasion of 
France by the first part/ and even if these strong places were 
reduced or masked, the network of canals and dykes in French 
Flanders, which admit of inundations on a large scale, would facili- 
tate the defence and constapily impede the invaders. In the third • 
part of the frontier between the Meuse and Luxembourg, which ivS 
improtected by any French artificial defences, the Ardennes country, 
rugged, thickly wooded, thinly populated, and not crossed by a single 
line of railway leading north and south, opposes a barrier to invasion 
almost as difiicult to overcome as the barrier of the Vosges mountains 
or the Black Forest. General Brialinont says that the passage of 
the Meuse between* Sedan and Dun would ‘be easy for Gorman 
troops. Tactically this is true ; but the existence of The Ardennes 
country is a strategical fact which justifies the assertion that France 
is free from danger of invasion by this route. The vulnerable part 
of the French northern frontier is between the Sambre and the 
Meuse. Three main lines of railway cross it from north to south — 
one down the valley of the Sambre, oile throng the famous trou^.e 
of Chimay, and one down the Meuse valley. It was by the irouiv 
of Chimay that a combined Russian-Prussian force under Winzin- 
gerode advanced on Paris in 1814, and gave a timedy hand to 
Blucher after his thrashing by Napoleon. Formerly closed by the 
fortress towns of Philippeville and Marienbourg, the trouee of 
ClSmay is now an open gap. The frontier drawn in 1815 makes a 
great loop south on purpose to give Philipppville and Marienbourg 
to Belgium, just as the northern loop of the Swiss frofiticr gives 
Schaffhausen*to Switzerland. Chimay is, in fact, the SehaflEhausen 
of Belgium.^ ^ 

(1) The French, however, unlike the Gei-mans at Schaflfhausen, are fully alive to the 
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If Cliimay is the gateway mte France, Namur is the key to the 
entrance. Namur is situated at the junction of the Sambre and 
Meuse. It is a great railway centre, pie lines from the northern 
provinces of France converge on Namur. • Th6 Luxembourg- Arlon 
railway, m route to Brussels, passes through Namur. So docs the 
German line from Cologne, and the Dutch railways which le%d south 
from Hasselt and Aerschot. Namur Iftis thef same iftiportance to a 
German army bent* on invading France as Liege has *to a French 
army advancing on Cologne. Its occupation as a primary offensive 
base would be absolutely necessary before an organised army could 
pass through the gap of Chimay in order to gain the valley of 
the Oise. 

The French, however, would be at Namur before the Germans. 
Converging on the fork formed by the Sambre and the Meuse are» 
no less than six French railways, all available*for bnnging up the 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 10th French* corps d’armee. The French 
staflE count on getting one hundred and seventeen trains through in 
twenty-four hours ; and, assuming that* it requires approximately 
one hundred trains to move one corps d’armee complete with the 
whole of its personnel and materiel, a carefully ^worked out calctila- 
tion of a French officer gives five dayp as the necessary .time required 
for concentration. Allowing six days for mobilisation,^ on the morn- 
ing of the twelfth day (from the receipt of the orders to mobihse) 
an army of 200,000 men would bo in order •of battle*bn the Meuse 
covering the position of Namur. • 

The Germans could not do this or anything like it. There is 
only one direct line of ^railway leading into Belgium from German 
territory, viz., the lino from Cologne, which passes through Ajx-la- 
Chapelle ani Liege. The rugged district of tlie Eifel, which sepa- 
rates the two countries, cuts them off from inter-railway communica- 
tion. It is said that if the Gentians violated Belgian neutrality 

they would not hesitate to violate the neutrality of Holland, and 

• 

weakness of this part of tl^eir northern frontier, and have recontl/ constructed a 
ful fort with ontworks at Ilirsou, m order to command the Ghimay-Laon railway. 
Thirty-five miles further on tlio invaders marchiug on rSriSj^ would encounter, in the 
second line of the French defences, the new entrenched camps of La Fere an^ Laon ; 
and as all the roads and railways from this part of the Belgian frontier converge on 
these camps, their reduction would ho indis2)ODBable before an advance on Paris could 
he made. 

(1) The French staff calciilate the number of days necessary to mobilise each of their 
nineteen corps d’ann6o as six ; and in 1887, when the 17th Corps was mobilised ag an 
etperimeut, this calculation proved correct. Orders for tho mobilisation wer^ dis- 
patched to General Br6art, tl^e corps commander, at midnight 6n the 30th August, and 
and by midw^ht on the 6th September General Er6art was ready to move off with tho 
whole of his Corps complete in every detail. The local mobilisation^ of the corps in 
their own districta is comparatively easy |o effect. It is the concentration on the 
frontier of these huge armies from all parts of France which will to the French staff 
to the utmost, and contribute in a great measure to decide the war. ^ 
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Luxembojirg also. ISTo doubt they would not if it were worth while. 
By doing^ so, however, they would only gain possession of one Dutch 
line which would be of any use for concentrating troops at Namur 
— viz. that from Yenloor— and the very roundabout Tr^ves-Luxem- 
bourg railway, which sends out two* branches at Luxembourg, one 
passing^ through Arlon and going dangerdusly close to the French 
frontier, and the othei* striking due north to Liege, where it joins 
the Germaii line from Cologne/ These, facts^ seem ^to show that 
under existing conditions the railway system available for the con- 
centration of German troops is totally inadequate to justify an offen- 
sive movement through Belgium in order to strike at Paris down 
the valley of the Oise. 

Could German troops effect the occupation of Belgium by sur- 
,prise.^ The answer is if the Belgians are ready to check 

invasion at Li(>ge, vhich is on the high road from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and through which German troops must pass. The Belgians have 
only lately realised the importance of Liegc.« Last year a vote was 
obtained for fortifying it on a modem scale. When the writer of 
this paper visited the country a few months ago, Belgian engineers 
Weie working day and night in order to complete the works, and by 
the end of next year the town ought to be safe from a coup-de-main, 
Liege, placed right athwart "the German railway, is just one of those 
strategical points which it is the proper role of permanent fortifica- 
tion to protect. Whilv3 not hampering the offensive action of the 
Belgiai^ field army, its fortifications will enable resistance to be made 
till succour can arrive. 

The Belgian army is lamentably weak both in numbers and in 
organisation. The recruiting system is thorcvaghly unsound. Al- 
though in theory every Belgian subject is liable to mSitary service, 
in practice this is not the case. Sanction is still given to the system 
of substituted, ’’ by, which medns any one drawing an unlucky 
number at the ballot, and who can afford to do so, is allow^ed to pay 
some one else to serve for him. The ils of this system are well 
known, and ncei not be enlarged on here. The annual contingent 
for the active is» only fixed at 12,000. Service is for eight 
years^but only a small proportion of this period is passed’ with the 
colours. After eight years liability to military service practically 
ceases. Consequently the army, when mobilised for war, cannot by 
any means exceed 96,000, while as a matter of fact, owing to waste 
through desertions, which are very frequent, this number would 
never be actually reached ; and there is no organised reserve to fall 
back upon. After deducting the numbers required for the garrisons 
of Antwerp, Liege, and Namur, the full war strength of the Belgian 
field army, organised in four weak divisions, would not amount to 
more than dOjoOO men. It is needless to say that such an army is 
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quite insufficient for the purpose even of delaying invasion till help 
can arrive. Little or no assistance could be expected fronl Holland, 
which country might with great effort, and after considerable time, 
mobilise 40,000 men, who have already ma^^e up their minds to shut 
themselves in the prepared enirenched position round Amsterdam- 
The fighting strength of the Grand Duchy of Luxemboung is 
300 men. If Belgium is in earnest, «he has not a moment* to lose. 

A new recruiting It^w is necessary^ Conscription should be estab- 
lished, and substitution imperatively forbidden. The annual contin- 
gent ought at least to be doubled. The population of Belgium is nearly 
6,000,000, about one-sixth the population of France. 12,000 is *2 per 
cent, of the gross population. In Germany and France the annual 
contingent is fixed at 1 per cent, of the population. Belgium is an 
exceedingly rich country, and with a revenue of nearly £12,000,000, 
she can well afford an increased military expenditure. What, howeverj 
is really 'wanted is not so much money ^s public spirit, and until the 
Belgian people make qp their minds to the personal sacrifice involved 
in submitting to compulsory military service, all their talk about 
safe-guarding their neutrality is mere idle chatter. The best advice 
that Englishmen can give Belgium is ta push on by all means with 
the fortifications of Liege, but above all to strengthen her field army, 
upon which must fall the main burden*of maintaining her position 
as a neutral stale whenever and by whomsoever that position may be 
threatened. • • 

'VNTiat will be the attitude of England in the event of a violation 
of Belgian neutralit}" by either France or Germany ? In f870 Lord 
Granville^ distinctly stated that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil the obligations which England had contracted towards 
Belgium unjjer the treaty of 1839, and hi^ dbclaration in the 
House of Lords was emphasised by a supplementary vote being 
taken in the House of Commons for £2,000,000 4;o provide for 
necessary military preparations. Has anything happened since 1870 . 
to alter the situation P Certainly as far as Antwerp is concerned, if 
the port was of any interest to England in 1870, fhat interest has 
been enormously increased during the past ©eighteen years. The 
trade of Antwerp is year by year improving. In spite of ther com- 
mercial policy of both France and Germany, the effect of which is , 

• 

(1) Lord Granville's exact words were ae follows : — ** I venture to state most posi- 
tively that Her Majesty’s Government are not unaware of the duty which this country^ ^ 
owes to the independence and neutrality of Belgium. When stating last Thursdaj^tho 
course I proposed to pursue, I stated that I believed your Lordships would agree*^ilh 
me that it was no part of mj duty, but was the reverse of my duty, to make super- 
fluous declamtions as to any possible contingencies. To that dedaration I flrmly 
adhere, for I believe it was a wise one ; but that determination dcjps not dehor the 
Government from making a specific declaration at the proper time and in the proper 
season upon partioular and definite contingencies.’*— «« Home of Lorda, 

2nd August, 1870. . * 
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to check the exports of Belgium ^ those countries, the imports 
Antwerp \till contiiiiue to ascend in Talue. The shipping returns 
give the same results. The total number of vessels arriving at 
Antiverp in 1888 was 4,823, representing a tonnage of 3,974,320.. 
Of this number, 2,464 were British ships, with a tonnage of 
2,266,499.^ Thus about 56 per cent, of the aggregate carrying 
trade of the port was in British vessels. If the statistics for 1888 
* are compared with those for previous y^rs, itiwill be found that 
each year's figures, especially as regards British ships, show an 
increase over those of the preceding year, and • that the vessels 
arriving in the port have more than doubled in number since the 
year 1870. There are already 11 floatiiig docks and 10 dry docks, 
with a water surface of 70^000 square feet. The draught of water 
along the quays is 28 feet, which is more than sufficient to allow the 
largest British transport vessels to come alongside. These facts 
speak for themselves. They ^re a testimony to a commercial pros- 
perity, which is chiefly the development of the past twenty years, 
which is steadily increasing, and which already entitles Antwerp to 
rank in the first class of the great ports of Europe. It was supposed 
in 1.870, when the independence of Belgium was threatened, that 
the fortress of Antwerp in the hands of one of the great Western 
Powers would be a menace to the security of England. The addition 
of twenty battle ships to the strength of the navy would put that 
right; but wpuld any* number of battle ships compensate for the 
permanent blow which English commercial interests would receive if 
Antwerp were to become a port of France or of the German Empire P 
How great that blow would be it is for the country to calculate before 
there is any risk of its delivery. No doubt the question has been 
madeHhe subject bf ’profound study by the Foreign Office, but what 
is even more necessary is that it should be studied by the country, so 
that an intelligent and instructed public opinion may be brought to 
bear on its settlement, and the hands of the Government strengthened 
beforehand for any action which may become necessary, and not 
weakened at the last moment by Parliamentary pressure ignorantly 
applied on imperfect information. 

(1) CoMul-General Perry’s Report on the Trade of Antwerp for the year 1«8S. 



WHAT ENGLISH PEOPLE HEAD. 

“ OxE of the peculiarities whkli distinguisli the present age is the 
multiplication of books/' Since this was Dr. Johnson's opinion a 
hundred and thirty years ago, it is probable that even his forcible 
vocabulary w6uld h£p\^e been inadecjaate to express his aihazement, if 
ho could have foreseen the plethora in the book-market of to-day. 
Last year some 8,000 works (inclucfing new editions) were published 
in this country, so that we are now provided with now literature 
at the rate of about 25 books a day. There is, in addition, a 
large and increasing import of books from abroad. Apparently 
there are no means of ascertaining the number imported, but some 
idea of the extent of the trade may bo formed* from: the Board of 
Trade returns, which show an annual influx of upwards of 1,300 
tons of books, having an estimated value of about £225,000. 
This enormous supply, some of it mischievous, much of it worth- 
less, and eveif the best of it characterized for the most part by 
wearisome repetitions and the faults in<ifidental to hasty production, 
is not unreasonably regarded as a serious evil. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold rightly considered criticism to be the function 
of the age ; and to those who are earnestly desirous of knowledge the 
value of competent assistance in separating •the chaft of contem- 
porary writing from the wheat is beyond price. Accordingly several 
attempts have been made of late years to guide the public in their 
choice of literature, lasts have been published of the hundred blBst 
authors or the hundijed best books, lectures have been delivered, 
sermons hav# been preached. People can scai'cely complain that 
they have not been fully informed as to what they ong/if to read. 
A few years ago some of the shelves in the Free Library at 
Cambridge were labelled Books worth reading” (they may bo 
so labelled still), although •it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
implied criticism on the other, books in the library, which included 
the whole range of Action and periodical literature, had any de- 
terrent effect upon the readers. It seems not uninteresting to 
inquire to what extent English people avail themselves of the 
advice whicli is constantly being offered them, and to ascertain, 
if possible, what kind of books they actually do read. 

At the outset it may be remarked that the rapid and excessiye 
production to which I have referred is in itself an indication of the 
probable result of our inquiry. However much the torrent of new 
books may be lamented and decried, it must not be overlooked that 
the supply is a necessary consequence of a corresponding demand, in 
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the absence of which it could not continue. We have, then, a con- 
stant deiftand for new books ; and this points to the conclusion that 
the popular taste favours ephemeral literature, produced very 
rapidly, and ^lesigned to fit the fashion of the hour, to afibrd a 
monientary excitement, ' or to gratify some immediate curiosity, 
rather than works of a solid character and more enduring interest, 
which eannot bo either written or read at the same extravagant 
rate, and wjiich do not need to^ be continually replaced by fresh 
matter. 

If or does this seem surprising:, or unnatural if we consider for a 
moment the altered social conditions which have cc'j'Tibuted to 
create the present demand for books. Every one k’ .1 the old 
French maxim which tells us that people must be an) used , but wc 
have only lately begun to recognise that it applies to . 0 lower 
classes in England. Until recently, the universal creed wat* ^hat, so 
long as the peopl^' bad a sufiiciency of food and clothing, pa»cos to 
sleep in, and churches to pray in and be lectured in. oy wore 
doing uncommonly well. Any provision for recreation in » • n- towrs 
and villages was not only neglected but actually disc* . *1 hy 
churchmen and statesmen alike. The ieb n cf giving um. 
the common folk, when c*""'ei*ed men's ul< at all, was at *')i \ 
dismissed as something vey ,dr ^^^ro^s, if not positively immoral. 

Of late years these puiir,._ titnis have altered in i romark- 

ahle degree, and especially s" i: ^he direction of mterioetuul 
• recreation. Early in the present century the Church, rousii*- 
herself *&om a long lethargy, began systematically to teach ll '* 
village children to read and write. The legislature, by aoolisb' 
ing the paper duties, which had long ‘been defended on the 
ground that it was«better for poor people tb be prevented from 
reading, took the first step towards placing literature within the 
reach of the forking classes. Then came the gradual institu- 
tion of free libraries', opening all the best books in the language 
to the poorest student, while the Education Act insured that every 
Euglidi man and woman should be capable of readmg them, But,^ 
although by these and kindred measures, such as the establishment 
of science and art museumd; much has been effected, the evil wrought 
by the old policy of suppression and neglect still lives and is apparent 
in the utter want of culture among the lower orders of -the people. 
The artisans and workwomen who, if they had lived fifty years ago, 
" would have been unable to spell, nowadays swell enormously the 
de&and for books. But they seek for the most part simply to be 
amused, to be taken out of themselves ; they do not want anything 
that will give them the trouble to think. 

The contin\ious migration of the rural population to the large 
towns has also a tendency, I think, to increase the demand for light 
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reading. Deprived’ of the opportumities for outdoor recreatipn which 
the country affords, the shop boy and the work-girl have* but few 
means of enjoyment beyond the occasional luxury of a visit to the 
play ; and if they employ their leisure time in reading, it is probable 
that they will look for excitement rather than instruction. 

In the higher classes of society a different series of changes has 
been in operation ; but. it seems not unlikely that they may have had 
a similar tendency as^ regards taste in literature. The btfstle of life 
nowadays precludes most men from following the field sports in 
which our fathers delighted, and *under the influence of a more 
refined social code men no longer drink, nor do women gamble, as 
ihey did sixty or seventy years ago. But the love of excitement 
remain Sj, the desire to drown care or to escape from ennui, and the 
very srlf-rcstraint imposed by the exigences of the age and the 

I rioter canons of inodorn society may not unnaturally have created 
II reaction which finds its vent in tlie pleasures of sensational fiction. 

/V:s regards women, indeed, it would be surprising if any other 
vi,ac\ ' ' ' ! ’lowed from the sysiom of* mental, moral, and (until 
bi- ' , j''8ical tniniing whicti society ha:, o»‘damod for them, 
and win* > ^ ‘}uid soarceJ> have been better de 'ibcd •£ the object had 
hoA fi U» (oh?. ?iiein a>ogoi}>er Irom a share in the higher in tellec- 
tua! ploas^iRs, whik ton ing theio into f iife-long sham in which 
* iat];y oi them exist with cnjfitine.*5S iu their hearts, paint on 
viieeks, and ?candal o.a the nmgaes. •Ido not* purpose to 
here the wisdom or Ihc morality of a social gcheme 
''viiicJi begins by cutting off our v omen — the mothers and^earhest 
teachers of our children— from all studies or pursuits calculated 
kf instruct them in the laws of human nature and the develop- 
ment of huntaii thought, and afterwards imposes upon them a 
code of propriety restricting their communications with the other 
sex, at any rate during the best years of their lives, tef the common- 
places of the park and the inanities of the ball-room. But it is 
impossible to overlook the •effect which such a system — driving 
women in upon themselves, and stopping up every natural outlet 
for the emotions, making the colder ones prudish, the weaker 
ones morbid, and many of the best of them dissatisfied from a sSnse 
of the unreality of their existence — is likely to have produced upon 
their choice of literature. 

For these reasons I think that we should expect to find among ^ 
English people generally a very decided preference for hooks which 
appeal to the emotions as i^ompared with those addressed to f£o 
intellect. In the following pages I propose to examine how far this 
anticipation is home out by the facts. It wdll be cQnvenicnt to 
divide the subject into two parts, ascertaining first what is the 
proportionate demand for each class of literature, and, sefjondly, what 
books (or what kind of books) in each class are in most favour. 

VOL. XLVI. N.s. • z 
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Taking, in the first place, the ^returns of the* provincial lending 
libraries, Hhe proportionate demand for different classes of literature 
at twenty-two of the principal towns in England is shown by the 
following table : — 


w 

Name of Toiviv 

ff 

fe t 
■s|^ 

0P J3 
H 

Science, Art, 
and Natural 
Histosy. 

llli 

Law, 

Politics, and 
Commerce. 


iU 

% 

III 

4 

43 


Per 

Per 

*Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


Cent. 

Cent 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Gent. 

Liverpool .... 

2-92 

5*46 

7*09 

0*o0 

76-77 

0-53 

C-73 


Manchester . . . 

1*32 

619 

9*06 

0*56 

70*43 

1 

12-44* 


Bochdale .... 

0*65 

4*48 

4*47 

0*30 

so-o?'-* 

0-81 

8-32 


Preston 

1*80 

611 

8*90 

0*92 

67*68 

1-63 

14*06 


Leeds 

0-96 

6*17 

6*94 

3 

56*611 

i 

2*39* 

29*93 

Sheffield .... 

1-29 

808 

11*23 

0-81 

62*65 

1*11 

15-33 

— 

Bradford . . < . . 

jO-74 

4-16 

6*84 


86*575 

1-18 

s 

— 

Newca^atle-on-Tyne . 

2-76 

11*71 

6-66 

3-Of 

48*87 

4-14 

8-96 

14*86 

Nottingham . . . 

1-49 

G-33 

7*43 


77*66 

mwm 

6-68 

— 

Leicester .... 

0 68 

303 

6-83 

MOkMi 

60-16 

0-76 


23*14 

Derby 

0-57 

3*46 

6-97 

0-13 

82-87 

1*05 

4-95 

— 

Stafford 

0*81 

»‘10 

8-68 

0 07 

74-79 

1*00 

4-76 

C -79 

Stoke-upon-Tront . 

0-90 

3*32 

8*91 

Em 

76 - 3 G 

2-07 

8*37 

' 

Birmingham , . . 

1 ' 4 S 

609 

5*87 

0*24 

63-98 

1*46 

10*32 

10*57 

Wdlverhampton . . 

1*26 

324 

4*96 

0*32 


EE9 

12*40 

6-02 

Bristol 

1-20 

3*46 

5*46 

3 

61*84 

C -85 

1*93 

19*26 

Cheltenham . . . 

0*64 

2*18 

5*88 

3 

65-60 


4*70 

20*58 

Plymouth .... 

0*03 

1*118 

6*03 

3 , 

40-47 

0-03 

UEHI 

39*33 

Exeter 

3-630 

2*08 

6*06 

1-79 1 

KrifBriiml 

7 

7 

10*74 

Portsmouth . . . 

1*83 

6*03 

12-74 

8-38 

36*93 

3*26 

82*34 

4*00 

Norwich , , . . 

0 * 4 . i « 

3*76 

4*48 

fe ' 

76 -OO 

mmm\ 

16*25 

— 

Great Yarmoutii . . 

0-69 

1*23 

7*02 

0*17 i 

1 

80-24 

0*75 

9*40 

— 


Bearing in mind the vide differences in local characteristics, these 
figures seem to me to represent a remarkable degree of imiformity. 
Of the eight no^^tl^-country towns, Newcastlo-on-Tyno appears at 
first sight to make the best show. There is a greater demand in the 
field of science and art there than at any other of the twenty-two towns 
in the list, and the issues in philosophy, law and politics, and poetry, 
are also relatively high, while the reading in prose fiction, even if 
the juvenile literature be left out of account, is less than 60 per cent, 
of the whole. But it must not be too hastily inferred that the 
standard of intelligciice at INewcastle is higher than at the great 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. On turning to the record of 
the occupations of the borrowers, we find that in the year 1888-9, 
out of more than 8,000 men and boys there were only 23 miners, 41 
■^bricklayers, 42 masons, and 104 labourers, while nearly all the 

(1) ' Poetry and the drama included in miscellanoous literature. 

(2) Prose fiction includes juvenile literature. 

(ii) Not separately stated. \ ^ 

(4) Poetry and the drama mclud<3d with prose fiction. 

(5) Miscellaneous literature included with prose fiction. 

(6) Includes education. 

(7) Poetry rtnd' the drama and miscellaneous literature included with prose fiction. 

(8) Law included with theology. 
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remainder were persons of a superior class, including 68 dergymen, 
215 mcrcliants and manufacturers, tlie same number of agents, 248 
engineers, 129 commercial travellers, and 1,056 clerks. The women, 
too, so far as their occupations are stated, hppear to belong almost 
without exception to the middfe class. At Leeds, on the other hand, 
where the issues of theological and philosophical works aio below 
1 per cent., while the demand for fiction (leaving juvenile books out 
of account) nearly reached 80 per cent., we find that during a period 
of six months some 9,000 male re^ylers included 550 metal workers, 
376 woollen operatives, and 1,783 ‘^miscellaneous artisans,” as 
against 60 clergymen, 114 merchants and manufacturers, 112 agents, 
90 commercial travellers, and 676 clerks; while 111 domestic ser- 
vants and 625 artisans appear among the women. The explanation 
seems to be that the library at Leeds, with its^ twenty-seven 
branches, has reached a lower stratum of the population than the 
single library at Newcastle. It is fiateresting to observe as an 
instance of correspondence between quality and rapidity of reading 
that, while 259,462 volumes were issue*d in the course of twelve 
months to 11,968 readers at Newcastle, as many as 375,857 volumes 
were asked for in half that space of time by 13,132 readers at Leeds. 

At Bradford, again, w’here the depaand for fiction and light 
literature is relatively high, 404,697 volumes were borrowed during 
the year 1887-8 by 9,772 persons, so that the rate of reading is 
almost twice that at Newcastle. At the Central Lending Library 
separate returns were kept for men and women, from. which it 
appears that upwards of 95 per cent, of the books issued to woipcn 
fall under the head of General Literature and Fiction,” and that 
the average rate of ’issue is 40 volumes a year# for each reader. 
Among the !nen the demand for fiction, &c., is about 83| per cent, 
for history, &c., about 8J per cent., and for science^ and art some- 
thing over 6 per cent., while the rate of issue is about 33 volumes a 
year for each reader.^ 

(1) The actual figures are as follows : — • 








No. 

of VolumeP Issued. 




No. of 
Bprrowere. 

Theology 

and 

Philosophy. 

1 History, 
Biography, 
and Travels. 

Law, 

Politics, and 
Commeice. 

Arts, 

Sciences, and 

Natural 

History. 

General 
Literature 
and Fiction. 

Poefry 
and the 
Drama. 

Total. 

* 

Men . < . 

2,667 

681 

7,793 

609 

4,798 

76,223 

82 i 

89,9*23 

Women . ^ 

‘ 1,452 

269* 

1,465 

101 

559 

62,228 

• 

65,069 

Total . . 

4,119 

950 

9,258 

710 

5,357 

137,451 

1,271 

151,997 

Percentage of Issues 

0-61 

5*97 

0-46 

3-46 

88-68 • 

*0-82 

100*00 


z 2 
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Tho returns for the Midland conntics show somewhat less interest 
in science and art, Nottingham and Birmingham having the best 
record in this particular, and the proportionate demand for prose 
fiction is, on the whole, greater thati in the north. Stafford and 
Stoke-upon-Trent make a better show* than one would expect ; but 
the libraries there are not much used by the lower classes, as may be 
gathered from the fact that at 'Stoke, the principal town in the pot- 
tery district, out of 420 new tickdes issued last year tO borrowers 
only 23 were for potters. ^ 

In the Western counties we have an exceptional demand for theo- 
logy and philosophy at Exeter — possibly owing to its being a cathe- 
dral town, although the apparent indifference to such subjects at 
Norwich seems to negative that hypothesis — while Bristol evinces 
unusual poetical tendencies. Plymouth shows a lower percentage of 
reading in fiction, but if the juvenile books be deducted, the propor- 
tion rises to about two-thirds«of the remainder; and the study of 
science and art there, as well as at Exeter and Cheltenham, seems to 
be more neglected than at any other town given in the table, with 
the exception of Great Yarmouth. 

Portsmouth has distinctly 'the best record of all; and, if the 
figures may be taken as a trustworthy indication of the intellectual 
* development of the dwellers on the south coast, they are certainly 
more enlightened than the inhabitants of the manufacturing districts. 

, I own, howevc^r, to somef curiosity as to what species of miscellaneous 
literature^ other than magazines, may have beguiled from the pursuit 
of the ordinary novel the 151 assistants, 150 milliners and dress- 
makers, 134 accountants, clerks, and writers, 118 pupils, 75 shop 
assistants, and 65 errand boys, who form the chief contingents to the 
list of new borrowers. • 

The following table may be of interest as showing the extent of 
the reading at some of « the more important provincial towns as com- 
pared with the population : — 


i 

1 

{ No^tkidofTown, 

j 

Population 
Recording to 
Census of XSSI. 

Total Issue 
from Lending 
libraries. 

Issue per Head 
of Population. 

Average Annual 
Isfcue to each 
Header. 

Issue in Prose’*' 
Fiction. 

Issne in Prose 
Fiction per 
"Head of Popula- 
ti(m. 

111 

I'SgSi 

Ill'S 

' Liverpool . . . 

6n2,508 

427,532 

0*77 

47-3 

328,240 

0*69 

36*3 

Birmingham . . 

400,774 

642,901 

1-35 

27*0 

347,334 

0-87 

17*3 

IVlaTichester . . . 

341,414 

776,000 

2'27 

18*2 

646,844 

1*60 

12*8 

Leeds 

309,119 

739,618 

2 39 

34'8 

421,832 

1*36 

19-8 

Sheffield .... 

284,308 

410,8961 

1'44 

24-7 

.267,7331 

0*91 

16-5 

Bristol .... 

200,874 

042,432 

3-11 

34*4 

371,648 

]-8» 

19*9 

N ewcastle-on-Tyiie 

146,359 

269,462 

1*78 

21*7 

126,806 

0*87 

10*6 

Bortsmouth . . . 

127,989 

254,162 

1 

1-99 

66*7 

91,330 

0 71 

24*0 


(1) As the Sheffiild libraries were closed during more than half the year 1887—88, 


owing to the epidemic of small pox, 1 have taken the figures for the preceding year. , 
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These statistics enable us to €orm some id^a oi the extent and 
character of the reading in English provincial towns, so far as the 
work of the public libraries furnishes a guide. The general result 
seems to be that from 60 to 80 per cent, of the books taken home to 
read are works of fiction, and that the ordinary reader cares very 
little for science or art, still less for poetry, and hardly at all for 
theology or philosophy. In some cases, it ft true, from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of thts reading is. in general literature, which includes th(3 
magazines and reviews ; but it must be remembered that many of 
these contain serial tales. * 

In Scotland the tone of the public taste seems somewhat, higher, 
judging from the returns of the Aberdeen library, where the demand 
for fiction (including juvenile books) is in the proportion of 63*26 
per cent. ; for history and kindred subjects, 11*5 per cent. ; for 
science and art, 7*02 per cent. ; for theology -and j^hilosophy, 2*12 
per cent. ; and for poetry, 1*44 per cent. 

But I fear that whoever may have followed me so far is already 
'weary of statistics, and at best they can only bo regarded as afford- 
ing a rough approximation to the requirements of the readers. As 
was remarked in a note to a recent report by the Aberdeen Library 
Committee, for the issues to be a just index of these, it would be 
necessary that the readers should hate constant and equal oppor- 
tunities of obtaining just the books they want. As the library is, 
and in the nature of things must remain, constituted, a very largo ^ 
number of readers must daily come and go, bearing with ,them cer- 
tainly not the books they most desire, but just whatever they can 
get, whether specially ^to their liking or not.^’ After observing that 
some books owe their popularity (if popularity is to be gauged by 
demand) t« a taking title and popular ignorance,^ the committee pro- 
ceed to point out that “ the fact that a small devotional work, en- 
titled The Best Match was called for (and quickly returned) ()5 
times by readers, chiefly of the female sex, is hardly to bo taken as 
a proof of the popularity of that particular work, or of the excep- 
tionally devotional \;haractcr of the library readers. Bather is it to 
be taken as one of the many cases where, the substance of the book 
not realising the hopes raised by the title, it is with all possible 
speed returned to the library.” But I am unable to follow the com- ’ 
mittee in their conclusion that in this w^ay the amount of fiction 
reading in all public libraries is made to appear much greater tlfrn 
it really is*” It is difficult to imagine that anyone seriously anpous 
to peruse some devotional work would make the corresponding mis- 
take of taking home *a novel so often as to enhance appreciably the 
apparent demand for the latter species of literature. .And an exami- 
nation of the kind of books comprised in the stock of the various 
libraries seems to point quite in the opposite directi^ ,* for, whereas 
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we have seen that ^me 60 to SO.per cent, of the demand is for 
prose fictictti, I can^t find that there is a single public library in 
which the stods: d£ fiction is as much as 40 per cent, of the whole 
stock, while in many cas^s, including Sheffield, Bristol, and New- 
castle, it is below 25 per cent. In tjiis connection I may observe 
that, in an interestiiig report lately published on the Mitchell Library 
at Glasgow, the librariaiL laments the fast diminishing attendance of 
the reading ipublic, as evinced by a continuous deCi^ease in the 
number of volumes issued, and for this he suggests various causes, 
such as that the books are kept loiiger in hand, that the accommoda- 
tion in the reading-room is inadequate, that the International Exhi- 
bition ofPered a counter attraction, and that there has been an in- 
creased demand for labour. The Mitchell Library being purely a 
'' reference library,” the stock of prose fiction is no doubt limited, 
very properly, to classical and standard works ; but the number of 
volumes classified under this head is only 782 out of a total stock of 
more than 80,000. The question can scarcely be avoided whether, if 
this supply were to bo increased to anything like the proportion 
which, as wo have seen elsewhere, represents the demand, the men 
and .women of Glasgow would not find it possible to put up with the 
inconveifience of insufficient accommodation, or to spare time from 
their work, and resort to the ‘library in greater numbers than over. 
And this question is practically answered in the report itself. Last 
year the turnover ” ot the 782 volumes of fiction was 47*33, that is 
to say, on an average, each volume was issued at least 47 times in the 
year, while the turnover ” in other classes ranged from 1*47 in law 
and ^politics to 7*31 in miscellaneous literature. 

In London the available sources of infoimation are extremely 
meagre and untrus\jwOrthy. The admirably conducted library at the 
Guildhall has, unfortunately, no lending branch, and only contains 
classical fiction, with the exception of the works of M. Jules Verne, 
who, having thus, so io speak, to sustain the whole weight of the 
demand for sensationalism, seems to be more in request there than 
any other writer. ‘ The institution of public libraries in the suburbs 
is at present in its infancy, and the field of their operations is as yet 
too small to justify any definite deductions from the results, although, 
so far as these go, they fully confirm the conclusions arrived at from 
provincial statistics. The largo circulating libraries, ag'ain, which 
Alight have been expected to possess much valuable information as 
■T'egards both metropolitan and provincial taste, apparently preserve 
no re«^j[ ^tatever of the requirements of their customers. How- 
ever, it admitted on aU hands that the dNamand for %tion far 
exceeds tha* other subject ; while the books which compete 

most successfully ^^ij ^i^^ novel are those which feed an idle if not 
vulgar cury^giiy more or less amusing anecdotes of popular 
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characters of the day, especially if* the- hero be himself the^iarrator. 
I now approach the second part of my subject, tod shall endea- 
vour to find an answer to the more interesting but more difficult 
question. What is the general character and tendency of the books 
which are most read ? Let us begin with the standard works of 
fiction. One of the most successful novels ever written was Adam 
Bede. MiddUmarch and The Mill on th^Flosa Also gained exceptional 
popularity. But there isL not nearly the same demand for these 
books nowadays as for The Pickwick Papers and David Copperfield, 
or for Vanity Fair and Esmond. !flb.e reason, I think, is not hard to 
find. The class distinctions, the influences of environment and 
early association, the vestiges, in fact, of feudalism, which entered 
so largely into the social life of England even thirty years ago, and 
which were illustrated in so masterly a fashion by George Eliot, are 
gradually losing force. She seems already to be» telling us of things 
as they were rather than of things as they are ; and, in so far as she 
ceases to appeal to every-day experience, she loses her hold upon the 
interest of men and women. They turn more eagerly to Dickens 
and to Thackeray, partly because the broad humour of ihe ono and 
the pointed irony of the other are as delightful as ever they ware, 
and also because these writers, although they, too, deal with many 
things that are past, depend less upon*the general design of their 
works than upon their vivid portraiture of individual character. 
For the same reason, as I conceive, the writings of all the throe 
authors I have named are preferred to the romances of Sir Walter 
Scott, and still more to those of Lord Lytton. People are asking 
for something which concerns themselves and their own feeliAgs 
more nearly than do ,tho adventures of Ivanhoe or of Emest^^Mal- 
travers, and •! am probably within the mark in asserting, that for 
every hundred copies now in circulation of Vanity Fair or Pendennis 
or Esmond, or of almost any novel by Dickens, thePo are not more 
than forty of Ivanhoe or Kenilworth (these being the most popular of 
Scott's novels), and scarcely twenty of My Novel or Ernest Maltravers 
or What Will Se Do tcith It?, which seem to bo the favourites 
among the works of Lytton. • 

We see the same tendency in the temporary popularity of ifovels 
which, like those of Charles Reade, and Walter Besant, and Mrs. 
Stowe, are directed against some special evil or abuse of the day. It 
is Never too Late to Mend and Uncle Tom^s Cabin met with a receptioh 
not inferior to that given to any novel I have mentioned, excepting 
perhaps Adam Bede ; but to-day there is little demand for^either of 
them. • 

If we go further back to the writings of Richardsomand Fielding, 
and Smollett and Sterne, the effect of a lack of current interest and 
vital sympathy becomes still clearer. People find tjiat they have 
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little in common witii Sir Charles •Orandison and Pamela ; eyen Tom 
Jones is rfbldom asked for ; and Tristram Shandy is almost unknown. 

Nevcrtlieless, all these standard works of fiction hold the place 
which is due to them iq the history of literature ; and people con- 
tinue buying them and reading theip when such books as The Trail 
of the Serpent y and Dr, Cnpid^ and JesSy are thrown aside and for- 
gotten.* Yet wheneve’/ Missp Braddon, or Miss Broughton, or Mr. 
llider Haggard, produces a new novel, there is an immediate rush 
for it, and the circulating libraries are obliged, much against their 
will, to purchase, at an cxorbitabit price, hundreds and even thou- 
sands of copies for which, six months or at most twelve months 
later, they can scarcely obtain the value of the paper and cover. It 
is a curious fact that the selling price of a book a year after its pub- 
lication is often in inverse proportion to the extent of its popularity 
at first ; and the second-hand copies of novels published at 31s. 6d., 
which have been “ the rage^ of a season, can generally be bought 
for a shilling a volume. Thus, the libraries^ purchased about four 
times as many copies of King Solomon^s Mines and She as of Treasure 
Islandy which now, nevertheless, sells at a better price than either of 
Mr,, Haggard’s books. Another illustration of the same peculiarity 
was given in the Library Chronicle a few years ago by Mr. Joseph 
Gilburt, who remarks that o(hc first volume of the Life of Bishop 
Wilberforcey edited by Ashwell, had a good reading, and afterwards 
fetched a fair price, bu,t the third volume, by Reginald Wilbcrforce, 
which contained certain scandals, became a craze for awhile, and 
now is almost worthless. 

Of the novels which, although written several years ago, still 
retain a measure of popularity, the principal appear to be East 
Lynnty Lorna DobnCy The Golden Bidtcrflyy All Sorts a^id Conditions 
of Men, The Woman in White, and Charles OMalley. There is also 
some demand *for Charles Reade, Miss Worboisc, and Charlotte 
Bronte, but Mrs. Gaskell and Anthony Trollope seem to be quite 
out of fashion, and even James Payn’s Lost Sir Massingberd has com- 
paratively few readers. ^ • 

Of contemporary norelists few have succeeded better than Edna 
Lyall, for whose books there is a large and continuous demand, 
partly, no doubt, because she writes with a strongly and clearly 
defined purpose, and also possibly because she is at the present time 
ihe only writer of any merit who advocates her riews by the eleva- 
tion of an ideal hero. Mr. Shorthouse achieved an extraordinary 
success Aiyith John Inglesant, which is still a very saleable book; but 
he has not been so fortunate in his more rfecent efforts.^ It is not 
given to eve^r one to feel at home with him in the dreamy realms 
of transcendentalism. Robert Elsmcre^ another quasi-metaphysical 
novel, althou^ of a different tendency, became fashionable and was 
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widely read, and of the other receht books having a rcligioiis purpose, 
The Neiv Antigone gained most attention, although it is now in little 
or no request. 

The clever and conscientious work of Mr.* Marion Crawford, in spite 
of its unsympathetic tone, hasf always secured him a good audience, 
and especially in the case of Sameinescaf although that book most 
entitled to praise when viewed as an* historical romance, and, for a 
novel propel, I shbuld certainly place To Leeward before it. Mr. 
Norris, too, has a quiet charm of his own which does not escape 
recognition ; but apparently the English public has but little taste 
for the introspective egotism of the school of which Mr. Howells is 
the best-known exponent. A deeper vein of feeling is touched by 
Lucas Malet in Colonel Enderh/n Wife, a book which has found 
many readers, although in my opinion it has not met with all 
the success it deserves ; and in the continuous demand for the Sto7y 
of an Afriian Farm, and for the 'works of the “Author of John 
Herring ” we have a clear response to appeals to the great 'founts of 
human passion and human sympathy. 

Turning for a moment to light literature, we ^ see in the large cir- 
culation of Lady Brassey’s account of ‘her vo 5 'age in the SunJftam, 
and of the Reminmonces of Mr. Frith and otlicrs, a proof of a 
demand for the kind of information wCich forms the basis of society 
small-talk ; and probably the reason why these books have a much 
larger circle of readers than the more scholarly €®orts of Mr. . 
Jeaffreson, is that stories about a man who is dead, however wicked 
he may have been, are not so interesting as stories about some^one 
whom we know and w^o is still amongst us. After all, it is the 
living human interest again, although appearing yi a somewhat con- 
temptible gttise. 

If we look at higher literary forms, we find that the favourite 
poets are Shakespeare, Tennyson, Wordswortli, Byron, and Shelley, 
all of whom have appealed closely to the hearts of men ; and the 
chief reason of the popularity of Mr. Buskin’s wo^ks is that he has 
taught us, as none khew how to teach us before, the intimate relation 
which art has to our lives as the mute expi^jssion of what we feel. 
There is evidence, again, of human sympathy of the highest kind in . 
the sustained interest of the public in such books as Stanley’s 
Through the Dark Continent; and Dean Burgon’s Lives of Ticoke 
Good Men appeals to a much wider class than that formed by the 
students of political economy or of metaphysics. 

In order to ascertain to what extent the same great principle 
influenccE^ the demand* for modern fiction, which is now, before aU 
other writing, the mode in which the emotional side of humanity 
finds expression, it is necessary to look further than the record 
of successful library novels. It must be rememVred that for 
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every novel which has an extensive circulation there are probably 
fifty others, not sb good and not so successful, which have collec- 
tively a much ^eater sale than a book pi which Messrs. Mudie take 
a thousand copies ; and there are perhaps fifty more which have a 
large circulation quite independently of any library. Mr. Taylor 
Kay, th§ Librarian of Owen^s College, Manchester, stated a few 
years ago that the society ndvel and the sensational novel were 
“ much more 'popular and very much more, read'^ than ‘the classical 
fiction of Defoe, Fielding, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Swift, Sterne, Smollett, and Richardson ; but, in view of this fact, it 
seems extraordinary that ho should have advocated (if I understand 
him rightly) the total exclusion of all novels, whether good or bad, 
from public libraries ; and still more extraordinary that he should 
have supported this view on the ground that the readers of novels 
were chiefly clerks, and warehousemen, and school-girls. 

No doubt sensational novelstare as a rule veiy poor stitf , especially 
those which are known in the publishing trade as shilling shockers/' 
But however crude in style and loose in grammar they may be, they 
are generally quite harmless, and they meet the needs of a large 
number of people for whom it is unquestionably hotter to read 
exciting stories than to do what they would be doing if they were 
not reading. I find that !io fewer than 346,000 copies of T/ie 
Mystery of a Hansom Cah have been sold in this country in the 
, course of the* last eighteen months, and 147,000 copies of Madame 
Midas ^ another book of the same class and by the same author, in a 
twelvemonth ; and the Company which publishes them has, in the 
course of one year and a quarter, sold nearly 600,000 of these and 
other, similar books, of which about one-third.were disposed of by 
Messrs. Smith and Son. Scarcely less remarkable ar»^ ithe statistics 
made public not long since at Bristol, from which it appears that 
some 350,000 cdpies of Called Back have been sold, and that upwards 
of a million shilling volumes of the kind have been issued during 
the last four or five years. When wo reflect that the population of 
the United Kingdom is not much more, than 35j000,000, the propor- 
tion of readers represefited by the figures I have given is sufficiently 
astomshing. And therefore, because it interests the people who, for 
reasons already discussed, have no taste for choicer fare, and because 
it has at least some claim to our gratitude in so far as it has dis- 
placed low-class periodicals, I am disposed, so long as I am not 
required to read it, to support the “ shilling shocker," which is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to the penny dreadful." 

It is impossible to extend the same toleration to the hulk of the 
society novels*; nor have they the same claim to be excuse^. It is 
not unnatural, as we have seen, that the young lady of the nine- 
teenth century i^hould be continually crying out for new novels ; but 
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it is certainly irritating that every idler who has sense enough to 
string sentences together — more or less grammatically — and money 
enough to pay the publisher, should conceive it to be his or her 
special mission to respond to the cry, and should deluge the book- 
market with a stream of morbid«sentiment or empty vulgarity. One 
is too familiar with the method of alvertisiig these productions ‘‘ of 
great social interest and importance,^' whifli the intended victim 
is requested on a post-card.to ask at his library or club. * There is a 
story that a certain well-known publisher, now dead, used to say 
some years ago that he would always give £20 for any novel, no 
matter how worthless, as he could generally roly on recovering his 
outlay (including the cost of publication and advertising) from the 
circulating libraries. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether the quality of what they 
read is of much consequence to the regular patrons of the society 
novel. If, by chance, they get hold oi a better book than usual, 
they may admit as miujh, with the qualification that it kept them 
from dozing when they wanted ; for people of this sort are quite 
accustomed to falling asleep over their novel, and perhaps may dream 
that they have finished it, since they often change it, on waking, for 
something fresh. Still it is unsatisfactory that we should be treated 
to a continual efforvesceuco of illiteratufc which rests its only hope 
of popula^rity on its nastiness. Against this evil criticism is power- 
loss, and worse than powerless ; for such is the perversity of man- 
kind that an exposure of the improprieties of a book of thiii type is 
tolerably certain to treble its circulation ; and, in fact, decrjdng a 
novel on the score of its indecency is a favourite form of advertise- 
ment. I believe that the circulating libraries occasionally rqfuso 
books of an «llensive tone ; but the libraries are to a great extent 
at the mercy of their subscribers, and moreover, their action in ex- 
cluding a book is a2)t, like adverse criticism, to.increcfee the demand 
for it. 

Unfortunately, there are ’no contemporary English novelists who 
have sufficient genius und hold upon the public to enable them to 
drive out the rabble of trash-mongors. All tie greatest writers of 
fiction in our time are foreigners, and with a few exceptions it is to 
them that we must look for a faithful picture of life as it really is in 
its most essential and cogent relations. In the works of such students^ 
of humanity as Turguenief, Tolstoy, Ercytag, Bourget, do Maupassant, 
and Daudet, lies the best chance of diverting attention from tlie 
rubbish at home; and the fact that, according to the publisher’s 
advertisemaiit, 140,000 copies of a translation of Daudet's Sapho 
have been sold in the space of about three years, seems to indicate 
that the chance is not a bad one. An English version of Georges 
Ohnet's Maitre dc Forges has reached a sale of 15,00^ copies, and 
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there is (ibout the same demand for translations of Tolstoy and Dos- 
toiefPsky. Yet it must be admitted that the best foreign novels 
enjoy no monopoly of attention, and that a very large number of 
people find the ‘‘ troughs of Zolaism more to their liking. 

The general results, then, of ourr enquiry are, first, that there is 
an enormous demand fof works of fiction, to the comparative neglect 
of other forms of literature^ and, secondly, that there is a decided 
preference ' for books of a highly sen^tional character, most of 
which are altogether destitute of literary merit, while many of 
them have a distinctly mischicA^s tendency among certain classes 
of readers. 

One’s first impulse naturally is to cast the blame for this statt) of 
things on the authors and publishers. It may be urged that to 
attempt to poison other people’s minds with unwholesome garbage 
is scarcely le6s reprehensible than to adulterate their bodily food. ^ 
But it must be borne in mied that, while men and women are all 
strongly opposed to having their bodies poisoned, many of them 
entertain no similar objection as regards their minds. In fact they 
ask for the poison. As some one has said recent!}’', ‘‘ a demand for 
this sort of gratification m never wanting, although we have not 
yet quite come to openly advertising for it.” 

Perhaps, then, the authbrs — or, at any rate, some of them — arc 
more sinned against than sinning. Not that I would defend for 
one moment the society novel, with its utter want of any other 
purpose than to trade upon the morbid cravings of a section of the 
public. Nor would 1 seek to justify the translation of certain 
French novels by placing them in the same category with classical 
works such as Boccaccio and Benvenuto Cellini, The argument that 
such translations are intended for the use of students deceives no 
one, and it is foolish to advance it. In both cases, of course, the 
publisher, as ^ man of business, sees that there is a demand for 
books of the kind, and therefore that it will pay him to publish them. 
And in this money question we have one reason why so few good 
novels are written nowadays. The man who has the ability to write 
a good book is able with greater ease to write a bad one ; and, if he 
has to make his living by his pen, the chances arc that he will choose 
whatev er line his publisher finds most j)rofitablc. It should not be 
forgotten that the demand precedes the supply, although it may be 
^ conceded that the supply may react upon and increase the demand, 
if, then, it be the case that the authors corrupt the minds of the 
readers, it is no less a fact that the readers' taste exerts a baneful 
influence on the authors. * • 

And thus, the question is forced upon us whether, after all, Carlyle 
and Ruskin are right when they assert that the levelling up which 
results from the progress of democratic institutions entails a corre- 
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spending levelling down. There was a time when men gf letters 
guided the public taste, and jealously guarded the name of literature 
from profanation. But we have extended the literary franchise, 
and those who would succeed must learn to pander to the now 
electorate. • 

Other symptoms of the same social malady are not far tp seek. 
We see them in the rich dresses and gorgeous upholstery which have 
become such ^mporiJint censiderations in the management of a 

Shakespearean revival ; ’’ in the musical taste which opens no re- 
munerative field to the composer but that of the comic opera and 
the ballet ; and in the “ revelations’’ with “ full details ” of the now 
journalism. 

If a remedy is to be found at all, it must be sought by striking to 
the root of the matter. The aim of the literary moralist should be 
t to purify the public taste ; when this has been aclif cved the literature 
will purify itself. And a great step u<ll have been taken towards 
the attainment of a higher standard when men and women are enabled 
to lead more natural lives. Is it too much to hope for the adoption 
in our own time of a more generous moral code, and for the abrogation 
of those conventional restrictions, the pl’odiict of our artificial life, 
which few j)eople have the courage to defy, and which form the 
foundation of half the meannesses and jealousies of social inter 
course ? 

In the meantime, something may be effeefed by encouraging as 
far as possible the dissemination of books which feed the (^esire for 
excitement without stimulating a tendency to depravity. The prin- 
ciple of regarding scnsatignal literature as a safety-valve Is not new, 
but it has scarcely, I- think, obtained adequatc^repognition at .the 
hands of our teading moralists. A man before all things else is a 
man ; needing help, but in his own fashion and according to his own 
lights. It was Charles Kingsley’s clear apprehension of this fact 
that helped him to that ready sympathy with his fellow- creatures 
which made him charming. *It is not by shutting our, eyes to human 
nature, but by acceptihg it it is, that we may hope in time to 
arrive at some understanding how it may be improved. 

Waltek Moxtacu Gattie. 
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Forasmuch as the ende of their wrath and punyshmcnte intendcth nothynge dies 
hut the destruction of vices cfad sarypge of menne.” — 'Utopia (Arher’s edition, p. &0). 

In these words the noble-hearted More laid down a principle which 
the penal code of his own coupitrj^ has consistently violated. For 
his language clearly points to reformation as the object of punish- 
ment, and English law has persistently clung to that one form of 
punishment which makes reformation almost impossible unless by a 
miracle. In More's othti time and in the reign of Elizabeth- the 
proportion of executions to the number of the population is almost 
incredible, while aS late as the reign of George III. there were on 
the statute-book something like two hundred crimes punishable with 
death. No doubt in many cases the law was'^a dead letter, but even 
so, the state of things wdls a scandal to the rest of the civilised 
world. Well might Mirabeau say : “ The English nation is the most 
m&ciless of any that I havb heard or read of." Douglas Jerrold, a 
writer by no means given^to ^^sentimentalism," draws a picture of 
Georgian justice : — 

“ The Lorjfl of the Privy Council had mot with good King George III. at 
their hoad to correct the vices of the land. There was death for the burglar, 
death for, the foot-pad, death for the sheep- stealer, death, death, death for a 
hundred different sinners. The hangman was the one social physician, and 
was thought to cure all peccant ills. Horrible, ghasily quack ! And yet the 
King's Majesty believed in the hideous mountebank, and every week,«by the 
advice of his Lords of »the Council — ^tho wise men of St. James’s, the Magi of 
the kingdom, the starred and gai-terod philanthropists — every Voek did sacred 
l oyalty call in Jack Ketch to cure his soul-sick children ! Yea ; it was with 
the hangman’s fingers that the father of his people touched the people’s ovil. 
And if in sooth the malady was not allayed, it was not for lack of paternal tend- 
ing, since we find from the Old Bailey Eegister — ^that thing of blood and bigotry 
and ignorance — ^that in one little year, in almost the first twelve months of the 
new drop, the hangman was sent to ninety-six WI^^tches who were publicly 
cured of their ills in the fy:ont of Newgate ! And the King in Council thought 
thoBf^ was no such remedy for crime as the grave ; and therefore by the counsel 
of his privy sagos failed not to prescribe death warrants. To reform men 
was a tedious and uncertain labour ; now hanging was the sure work of a 
minute.” 

i 

Slowly and in the face of strenuous opposition from “ strong " 
jtidges and weak prelates the statute-book was purged of most of 
these mojiptrous enactments, until at the present day, putting on one 
sido^ martial law, the capital penalty is inflicted only ‘in cases of 
treason or ihurder. It is pretty generally admitted that increase of 
crime has not followed the successive relaxations of the penal code, 
and hence th/) question has been of late years constantly mooted : — 
I 
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Why retain the penalty of death* at all P How uneasy and unsatis- 
fied public opinion is at the present time, is shown by the fact that 
when sentence of death )ias been pas&d, in almost every case an 
agitation for a reprieve follows as a matter of course. The remark- 
able outbreak of feeling in the Maybrick case has furnished the 
most recent illustration of this dissatisfaction. Men are, happily 
growing less and less enamoured of •that robust civic virtue which 
often appeartj so excellent an imitation of cynical indifference. The 
sacrifice of an innocent life, however rare, is felt to be a heavy price 
even though it purchased for the rest of us comparative immunity 
from crime. Mr. John Bright, speaking at University College, 
London, a few years ago, expressed a pathetic hope he might live 
long enough to see the uprooting of the gaUows-trec. It still 
flourishes and brings forth fruit after its kind, but his was the hand 
that laid the axe to its root. • 

The literature of the subject, though sufficiently copious, is not 
very accessible to the •ordinary reader, being for the most part con- 
tained in Blue Books and in IlansardV reports. Perhaps this may 
explain why, in spite of the interest shown in particular cases, so 
few people take the trouble to inform themselves accurately ifpon 
the general question. In any case it may be useful to recapitulate 
and summarise the facts and arguments upon which the opponents 
of Capital Punishment take their stand. 

There will probably bo little difference of t)pinion a§ to the ulti- 
mate objects of punishments. They are : — 

(1) The protection of society ; (2) the reformation of the criminal. 

Some persons might be disposed to add a third, namely, the vindi- 
cation of the outraged. majesty of the law ; but tliis, if analysed, will 
be found either to fall under (1) or else to be only a euphemism for 
revenge. 

Bearing in mind these objects, let us next inquire what arc the 
tests or marks of suitability to be applied to any particular punish- 
ment. The most importaht of these tests appear.to be the foUow- 
ing 

(1) It should be capable of certainty in ap^ication. 

(2) It should be susceptible of graduation. 

(3) It should be revocable. 

(4) It should be of a reformatory character. 

(5) It should not shock the moral sense of the community. 

(6) It should not destroy sources of evidence. 

(7) It should be an efficient deterrent. 

Lot us try the punishment of death by these tests. 

“(1) A.b to the certainty of application. 

If it were possible,** says Sir Samuel Eomilly, that punislimont, as the 
consequence of guilt, could be reduced to absolute certakity* o. very slight 
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penalty woTjJd bo sufficient to prevent ‘almost every species of crime except 
those which irise from sudden gusts of ungovernable passion.” 

The converse of this proposition appears^Ao hold good. Where the 
penalty is very heavy its incident is apt to become erratic and un- 
certain. Of all punishments used by civilised nations the punish- 
ment of .death is most open to this objection. Under the old law, 
when death was inflicted for minor offences, this feature was even 
more apparent than it is at the present dayt Mr.THarmA*, a solicitor 
with a very large Old Bailey prac|ico, said, when examined before a 
parliamentary committee in 1819 — 

“The instances, I may say, are innumerable, within my own observation, of 
jurymen giving verdicts in capital cases in favour of the prisoner directly con- 
trary to tho evidence. I have seen acquittals in forgery where the verdict 
astonished everyone in court, because the' guilt appeared unequivocal, and the 
acquittal could only bo attributed to a strong feeling of sympathy and 
humanity in tho jury to save a fellow-creature from certain death. The old 
I)rofessed thieves are aware of this< sympathy, and are desirous of being tried 
rather on capital indictments than otherwise.” ^ 

The late Sergeant Parrj on a subsequent occasion' gave the 
following evidence — 

• ... 

“ It is a common observation in our profession that there is nothing more 
difficult than to obtain a verdict of guilty from a jury where tho charge is 
murder. It has frequently occurfed that the jury have asked — Can wo find a 
verdict of manslaughter ‘r A'o, you cannot. And the prisoner is allowed to 
go free.” ^ ^ 

It maybe objected that such evidence as this has no application at 
the present: day, but it is easy to supplement it from more recent 
soufees. In the course of a recent debate ^ in the House of Commons, 
Sir Oolman O’Loghlen said he had within tKe last forty-eight hours 
prosecuted a man in Hl^ounty Cork, about whose conviction, but for 
the penalty of death, he felt certain, but who, as it was, was 
acquitted. Ev€ry one of the Crown solicitors on the Munster 
Circuit, and, he believed, the majority of the judges, were of opinion 
that if capital punishment were done away with the number of 
convictions woulcl be increased, The^ experiment of doing away 
with capital punishmc»t has been tried in several of the American 
Statics, and the result thrown a light upon the subject which only 
inveterate bigotry or stolid prejudice could venture to disregard. 
T^ke, for instance, the case of Wisconsin. Writing toT Mr. John 
Bright in 1864, the Governor of that State thus' expresses himself — 

*^jrhe evil teudency of public executions, tho great aversion of many to the 
taking of dife, rendering it almost impossible to obtain jurors from the more 
intelligent portion of the community, the liability Sf the innocen^to suffer so 
extreme a penalty, and be placed beyond the reach of the pardoning power, 
and the disposition of courts and juries not to convict, fearing the innocent 
might suffer, convinced me that this relic of barbarism should be abolished. 

(1) Capital PunpLment Commission, 1865. (2) July 24th, 1872, p. 1730. 

I 
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The doath penalty was repealed in 1853. No legislation has since re-esta- 
blished it, and the people find themselves equally secure.’* i •* 

Some years later, in 1873, we find this passage in Governor 
Washburne’s message : — 

“ There can be no doubt that th® change in the law has made punishment 
more certain, and I but express the opinion of those who have most carefully 
considered the question, when I state that ^but fo:8 that change in tke law, at 
least one half of those convicted would have escaped all punishment— -so didi- 
cult is convictfbn wheh the punishment is death.** 2 • 

Reverting to 1864, tbe Governor of Michigan writes 

“ Before the abolition of the death penaltj'" murders were not unfrequent, 
but convictions were rarely or never obtained. It became the common belief 
that no jury could be found (the prisoner availing himself of the common law 
right of challenge) which would convict. There can bo no doubt that public 
opinion sustains the present law, and is against the restoration of the death 
penalty. Conviction and punishment are now much more certain than before 
the change was made.’* • 

Similarly, the Chief Justice of Rliode Island, where the death 
penalty has also been abolished, writes 

** My observation fully justifies mo in saying that conviction for murder is 
far more certain now in proper cases than when death was the punishment 
of it.” • • 

(2) As to susceptibility of graduation. It is hardly necessary to 
say that scarcely any two instances of the same species of crime 
show precisely the same degree of turpitude ; motive, provocation, 
surrounding circumstances, ago, character, all have to be taken into 
consideration in estimating the amount of punishment* requisite, 
llcnce the need for graduation in the punishment. Simple imprison- 
ment, hard labour, penal servitude, even the lash are all capable of 
more or less,accuratc graduation. Nowhere isf there greater room 
for difference in the degree of guilt than in the case of murder, and 
yet the punishment inflicted is one and the same iiigcwery case. In 
some cases, indeed, even death may be a severer punishment to one 
man than to another. To •a man brought up in the higher ranks of 
society the social irvfamy and the j>orsonal degradation may add a 
sting to the punishment which may be entiro^y^ absent in the case of 
one less fortunate in his birth. But this distinction which in »ther 
punishments can be taken into account and allowed for, operates, in 
the case of *1 oath, altogether independently of the judge. Hence it 
may, and no doubt often has happened, that the punishment h?^ 
borne most heavily where the guilt was lightest. 

(3) As to revocability. Here again it is perfectly obvious thift'of 
all punisijments, that of death is, tried by this standard, the most 
unsatisfactory. For although it is perfectly true that in one sense 
all punishment is irrevocable as soon as it has commenced to operate, 

(]) Hansard, May 3, 186-i, p. 2099. (2) Hansard, June 12, 1877, p. 1079. 
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yet in every other case, as long as.tho victim is alive, it is possible 
cither to remit a portion of the sentence or to make substantial repa- 
ration. If, therefore, it can be shown that there is an appreciable 
danger of so fatal a miscarriage of justice, most people would freely 
admit that the case against capital punishment is a very serious one. 
The risk of such a miscarriage might, no doubt, be lessened* by the 
adoptioif of that simple measure of reform which for so many years 
has clamoured vainly at our gates — the creation of ,a Couijb of Criminal 
Appeal. Even then, however, the danger woidd not be removed, and 
the argument against capital punifchment would to many minds still 
remain overwhelming. 

Now, what are the facts of the case ? 

Some time ago Sir James Mackintosh, a most cool and dispassionate 
observer, declared that, taking a long period of time, one innocent 
man was hanged in Qvery three years. The late Chief Baron Kelly 
stated as the result of his experience that from 1802 to 1840 no fewer 
than twenty-two innocent men had been sentenced to death, of whom 
seven were actually executed. These terrible mistakes are not confined 
to England ; Mittermaier^ refers to cases of a similar kind in Ireland, 
Italy, France, and Germany. In comparatively recent years there have 
been several strilcing instances of the fallibility of tjbe most carefully 
constituted tribunals. In 1865, for instance, an Italian, named 
Pelizzioni, was tried before Baron Martin for the murder of a fellow- 
countryman iu an affray at Saffron Hill. After an elaborate trial he 
* was found guilty, and sentenced to death. In passing sentence the 
Judge took occasion to make the following remarks, which should 
always be remembered when the acumen begotten of a sound legal 
training and long experience is relied on as a safeguard against 
error : — * ^ 

“ In my judgment it was utterly impossible for the jury to have come to any 
other conclusion. ^ The evidence was about the clearest and the most direct 
that after a long course of* experience in the administration of criminal justice 

I have ever known I am as satisfied as I can be of anything that 

Gregorio did not inflict this wound, and that you^^wore the person who did.” 

The trial was over. The Home Secretary w(yuld most certainly, 
after the Judge’s expression of opinion, never have interfered. The 
date "of the execution was fixed. Yet the unhappy prisoner was 
guiltless of the crime, and it was only through the exertions of a 
p^.vate individual that an innocent man was saved from the gallows. 
A fellow-countryman of his, a Mr. Negretti, succeeded in persuading 
the peal culprit (the Gregorio so expressly exculpated by the Judge) 

(1) Capital Vmishmmty edited by J. Macrae Moir, M.A; Lond., 1866, pp. 146 — 148. 

A remarkable case is mentioned by M. Tisschers as having happened fn Belgium. 
Three hawkers wore sentenced to death for a most aggravated crime. They were 
found guilty by a majority of the jury with the full concurrence of the Court. The 
King commuted the punishment to lu^d labour for life. Their innocence was after- 
wards established, ^d annuities given them. — Cap. Tm. Comtn.f 1866 (9.3683). 
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to come forward and acknowledge the crime. He was subsequently 
tried for manslaughter and convicted, while Pellizioni received a 
free pardon. 

Again in 1877 two men named Jackson and Greenwood were tried 
at the Liverpool Assizes for^ serious offence. They were found 
guilty. The J udge expressed approval of the verdict and sentenced 
them to ten years' penal servitude. Subseqhontly fresh facts came 
to light and«the men received a free pardon. • 

Once more, in 1879 Habron was tried for the murder of a police- 
man. He was found guilty and sflntcnced to death. An agitation 
for. a reprieve immediately followed. The sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life. Three years after, the notorious Peace, 
just before his execution for the murder of Mr. Dyson, confessed thrit 
he had committed the murder for which Habron had been sentenced. 

With these incidents fresh in our minds, let us turn once more to 
St. Giles and St. James^ and listen to t]je indignant words of Douglas 
Jerrold: — , 

“ Oh that tho "hosts of all tho martyrs of tho Old Hailoy — ami though our 
profession of faith may make moral antiquarians stare, it is our invincll)lo be- 
lief that the Newgate Cain alar has its black arfay of martyrs ; victims to igno- 
rance, perverseness, proj udico ; creatures doomed by tho bigotry of tho council 
table ; by tho old haunting love of blood as the best of cures for the worst of 
ills — oh that the faces of all of these could look from Newgate walls ! That 
but for a moment the men who stickle for tho laws of death as for some sw(!ct 
domestic privilege, might behold tho grim mistajie; tho awrful sacrilegious 
blunder of the past, and seeing, make amendment for tho future.** 

• 

(4) As to its reformatory character. 

It was boldly asserted by Mr. Roebuck in the House of Comn’lous 
that a murderer was not to be reformed. Few humane or reasonable 
people will be inclined to endorse such a statcm*enT, least of all those 
who look up with reverence to Him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. It must be remembered, too, iil this connection 
that many of those convicted for murder arc quite young. Thus in 
three years, from 1878 tcp 1881, there were among such criminals 
young men of 18, 20f 21, 22„23, 24, 26, and 27. flien tho circum- 
stances of the criminal class from which many of these cases come 
ought surely to be taken into account’. Born in vicious hCmcs, 
brought up amid the vilest surroundings, the abject slaves of their 
own worst passions, it is not too much to say that sometimes l^ie 
prison chaplain's is the first good influence that seriously touches the 
convict's life. But think of the cruel irony of giving three weeks^ in 
which to reverse the habits of long years ! Nor is this the worst. At 
the present day, excepf under very unusual circumstances, efforts to 
obtain a reprieve almost always follow a conviction for murder. Of 
these efforts the prisoner is of course aware. Hence, though guilty, 
he feels he has still a chance of life if he can lie hard enough to 
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create a doubt in the Home Secretary’s mind. At the very foot 
of the gallows therefore, he goes on adding sin to sin, and too often 
invoking the name of God to witness to his falsehood. 

(5) As to its accord w^ith the moral sense of the community. It 
is nothing less than a disaster when the public sympathy is enlisted 
against the law and in favour of the criminal. Yet this is what 
constantly happens no\i^ in cases of murder. In the old days the 
highwayman^ on the road was an unmitigated «iuisan«e, but, once 
trapped, he became a hero. Many a Beau Brocade has gone to 
Tyburn amid something very liRe a popular triumph. And this 
short-lived popularity he owed partly to the feeling that his punish- 
ment exceeded his deserts, and partly to the sympathy w^hich is 
almost always extorted by the sight of a man engaged in a struggle 
for dear life. Both these sentiments still operate in the case of those 
sentenced to death. .It is the spectacle of a desperate man fighting 
for his life against overw^helnxing odds that invests the lives of such 
scoundrels as Burglar Peace and Bushranger iR^elly with quite a halo 
of romance. Then, too, it is now recognised that the crime of murder 
is not separated from all other crimes by such a gulf as to make it 
justly visited by a penalty inflicted in no other case. Take a simple 
instance. 

A, a half-starved miserabltj tramp, goes out on a lonely country 
road armed with a knife, intending to rob the first passer-by. A 
farmer rcturndng from market comes along. A demands his money, 
is refused, and in the struggle that follows, stabs him to the heart. 

B, a well-to-do artisan, has a grudge against X, a former employer, 
who has dismissed him for gross misconduct and refused to give him 
a character. He purchases a dagger-knife, waylays X at night in a 
field, and makes a' desperate stab at his heart. The knife, however, 
strikes against a sandwdeh box in X’s pocket, and the intended 
victim escapes aibsolutely uninjured. 

Xow of the two, as far as moral guilt is concerned, B’s offence is 
the blacker, yet A will be hung while B will escape wdlh a term of 
penal servitude liable to abridgment on ^ticket of Icavc.^ 

There is, how^ever, oo need for particular instances. There arc 
offences which, whether lobked at from the point of view' of the 
guilt im'olvcd, or from that of the suffering entailed, are more 
grievous and terrible than many a murder ; yet the offenders either 
escape scot-free or wdlh wdiolly inadequate punishment. Hence in 
.case after case of murder the punishment seems too heavy for the 
offence, and hence the now almost invariable agitation for a commu- 
tation of the sentence. • c 

(1) It is woiDi while noticing that in such a case A would, according to IMr. 
Iloehuck, he incupahlo of refoimation, because his victim failed to caiTv a sandwich- 
box. 

i 
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Another circumstance that hast* to be taken into account.is that the 
religious sentiment of the country is growing 'more* and more 
antagonistic to the death penalty. The Friends, and perhaps the 
Unitarians, have hitherto stood almost alone in the thoroughness with 
which they have applied the teachings of Christ to the social ques- 
tions of the day. Now the bulk of the religious world in England is 
following their example. Eut they pbrceive that the maintenance of 
the death jpenaltj^ involves Ihcm in a horrible dilAnma. They, 
at any rate, cannot, in the face of their Master’s teaching, assent to 
the proposition that all murderers arc past repentance. When the 
allotted interval has expired, the convict is either impenitent or peni- 
tent. If impenitent, how awful to hurrj’^ him with all his sins upon 
his head into the presence of that God who — more patient than we 
— would have given him a longer time for repentance ! If sincerely 
penitent, forgiven by God, born into a new life, •what’but the clearest, 
most absolute proof that his death is i4ecessary to the safety of society 
can justify us in forthwith strangling him ? 

True, says the Attorney-General (Sir J. Ilolker) in a recent de- 
bate, it is a terrible thing to give so brief a tiinfe for repentance 
before you execute the sentence, but .you must remember the mur- 
derer gave his victim still less. Was there ever a more shocking 
application of the discarded principlc,*dear to lawyers of an earlier 
age, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ” ? 

Finally the development of medical scienso makes capital punish- ^ 
ment seem more and more of an anachronism. Out of every hundred 
committals for murder in England there result about forty-nine con- 
victions,^ and of thesje forty-nine convicts about fourteen ofi an 
av^erage arc insane, liut besides this, there can be little doubt that 
many havcf been hung who were practically nol responsible for their 
actions.^ In fiict, the whole question of moral responsibility is sur- 
rounded with so much doubt and difficulty as to ftirnish one more 
strong argument against taking an irrevocable step. The tendency 
of medical science at the present day is more and more to refer moral 
delinquencies in paft at least to physical causes, and it may often 
happen that a convict’s reformation is beg^n by the prison doctor 
sooner even than by the chaplain. * 

(6) As^toits effect upon the sources of evidence. Under this head 
it is unnecessary to say more than that of all punishments that^ of 
death is necessarily in this respect the worst. Many a convict is the 
depositary of information which cannot be obtained from any other 
quarter, information which, as in the case of Hahron, may result in 

( 1 ) It may be added that in non-capital cases the proportion of convictions is much 
larger — 76. This has an obvious bearing on the question of certfiiniy. 

(2) f.y. O’Donnell in 1876. He had actually been in an asylum within two years 

of his execution. Another case in the same year was that of Marks— Mad Marks ” 
as he was called. • . • 
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the undoii^g of a grievous wrong/ To kill such, a prisoner is to 
finally seal against ourselves one of the most important sources of 
information. 

(7) As to deterrent effect. I,have left this to the last, as being 
the most important test, and one that requires the fullest considera- 
tion. I feel perfectly certain that nine out of every ten believers in 
capital punishment base their •devotion solely on the ground that 
without it murders would increase to an alarming •extent* and society 
would not be safe. If it can be shown that the facts of the case do 
not warrant these apprehensions, eight out of the nine would in all 
probability gladly abandon their position and join the movement for 
abolition. 

First of all, however, it must bo noticed that the supporters of the 
death penalty stand as to this matter of deterrence in a very dif- 
ferent position from « that occupied by its opponents. The other 
arguments used in its favour care arguments of despair, sometimes 
ingenious, sometimes not even that, as the diligent student of Han- 
sard can sadly bear witness. ^Thc one plea for the gallows, strong in 
its plausibility, is this : — There is nothing so dear to a man as his 
life ; 'therefore the threat of doath must be the most terrible and the 
most efficacious. 

liut the opponents o£ capital j^unishment do not hazard their 
cause on the issue of a single argument. They might admit, if facts 
^werc against them, that 'the death penalty is the greatest deterrent, 
and yet iirge its aholiiion on the other grounds I have already 
all uded to, especially on tlic ground of its uncertainty and irrevoca- 
bility. For, after all, deterrence is not everything. If the threat 
of hanging deters men from crime, surely the threat of burning or 
a preliminary course of torture would bo still more efficacious.^ Nay, 
why not hand over the convict to the vivisectors, and thus at one 
stroke safeguarcT society, spare dumb animals, and further the 
advancement of science ? The only logical answer that could be 
given to such a query would be, that we should in the long run lose 
more than we should gain. It would be- like liaMiat’s famous illus- 
tration in political econdmy. That which is seen would be a diminu- 
tion lor tbe time in the number of murders. That which is not 
seen would be the slow, but certain deterioration and brutalisation 
of ^cicty by the use of such means. And precisely the same reasoning 
applies to hanging without torture. As Mr. J ohn Bright well said : — 

“ '\»thciicvei’ you hang a man in the face of the public under the circnni- 
stancea to which we are so accustomed in this country, if you do in Iho 

(1) Lord Wenslc^dalc, giving evidence before the Capital Punishment Commission, 
said no doubt mutilation — the putting out an eye or cutting off a bund — would be a 
most efficient deterrent, but bethought public opinion would not tolerate such a punish- 
ment. (9.330.) ^ , 
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slightest degree deter from crime by the shocking nature of the punishment, I 
will undertake to say that you by so much— -nay, by much more— weaken that 
other and gi’eater security which arises from the reverence with which human 
life is regarded.”- 

Another point worth remembering is tUat it is quite possible to 
exaggerate thg value men — especially men of the class from whom 
most murderers come — set upon life, their own or their neighbour’s. 
Tlic trivial grounds^ upon which men, women, and even qhildren, will 
commit suicide is proof 'of this, which the benevolent verdict of 
unsound mind^^ fails to impeach. ^ 

Another proof affecting a higher class in the community is found 
in the alacrity with which thousands of men, under the stimulus of a 
shilling a day and a brass band, will lay down their lives in a quarrel 
as to the merits of which they know little and care less. # 

But the great fallacy which underlies the plausible argument that 
the fear of death must deter is this — ^it assumes fhat the fear operates 
on the murderer’s mind at a particiAar moment, at the moment, 
namely, when ho is'comraitting the crime. But this is an extrava- 
gant assumption, contradicted by the facts I am about to refer to. 
It may very well bo that, when brought to bay in a court of justice, 
confronted with all the solemn paraphernalia of the law, *tho 
passion of hatred, lust, or greed long since extinguished, it may 
very well bo that then death looms before the unhappy wretch as the 
most terrible of possibilities. But that is perfectly consistent with 
his having committed the crime uninfluenced by "iho slightest 
thought of the penalty. 

We arc not, however, left to mere oj)inion on this question of^ de- 
terrence. We have fortunately a considerable body of evidence to 
guide , us in forming our judgment, and this, evidence I will now 
briefly, and T hope impartially, summarise. 

In several foreign countries Capital Punishment has been cither 
expressly abolished or practically dis2)ensed with. The results of 
these experiments ought^ one would think, to ho decisive. Taking 

^ at first the cases of entire abolition wc find as follows : — 

• 

Holland. — Oajntal i)uiiishmcht abolished Septombor, 1870 (as a matter cf 
fact there has been no execution since 1800). , The statistics of murder wore as 
follows: 1801 — 9, 19 murders; 1871 — 9, 17 murders; and this notwithstand- 
ing an increase of population. 

Finland.' -There has been no execution since 1824. The Judge of tho 
Court of Appeal stales : ** Tho security of ptTson and property has not beciJ in 
the least diminished by tho suspension of capital punishment. Murders are 
extremely rare.” 

Switzerland. — In 187 1 capital punishment was abolished by tho FcilcVil 
Council. Jn 1879 CanloiwR were allowed to choose for themselves, and two or 
three have elected to roinslate the death penalty. 

Belgium. — N o execution since 18G3. Tn tho 10 years hetbro 18G.'3, r»21 
murders ; in the 10 years after ]S{i8, 703 murders. 


(1) Hansard, May 3rd, 1864. 
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Prussia. — In decado 1869— 78, 48‘lepersons sentenced to death, only one 
execution (Jlddel). 

roRTUGAii.-*-Capital punishment abolished. 

lloUMANiA,— Capital punishment abolished. 

Tuscany. — No execution ^pr fifty years. 

PtUSSiA. — Capital punishment only retained for treason and military in- 
subordination. ** 

America. — Michigan, capital punishment abolished in 1847 ; Ehode Island, 
18o2; Wisconsin, lSo6; Iowa, 18?2 ; Maine, 1876. 

In Michigan the statistics show that since 1847 murders have 
decreased, relatively to the popWation, 57 per cent. As to Wis- 
consin, Governor A\^ashburne writes in 1873 : — 

‘‘ It is twenty years since the abolition of capital punishment. No state can 
show greater freedom from homicidal crime. "With a j^opulation representing 
almost ever|(k nationality, statistics show that crime instead of increasing with 
the growth of the state has actually diminished.” 

Of Iowa, Senator «)cssup writes in 1876: — 

“Murder in the first degree has not increased, bij^t has for four years de- 
creased. Previous to the repeal of the old law there was one murder for 
c^•e^y 800,000 people. Por the four years since abolition there has been one in 
e\i‘ry 1,200,000. There is more Lynch law where the gallows is retained.” 

This evidence might easily be multiplied, and, so far as I know, it 
all points in one direction. 

I^ext let us take the cases of partial discontinuance. 

Austria. — lA decade 1870—9, 806 death sentences, 16 executions. 

Sweden. — Prom LSOO — 78, 32 death sentences, 3 executions. , 

Norway.— Prom 1809 — 78, 14 death sentences, 3 executions. 

A.>ierica. — In Illinois, Tennessee, Indiana, and Oregon, capital ''punishment 
is practically discontinued, and in Louisiana and Minnesota almost so. 

Of all these cases Switzerland is the only one that even a perverse 
ingenuity can use in favour of the deterrent effect of capital punish- 
ment. Even there, however, the majority of the Cantons dispense 
W’ith the death penalty, and that in face of the fact that no efiScient 
substitute has been provided. But I am not concerned to haggle 
over every single item of evidence. In the face of the grievous 
disadvantages which evhjryone must admit arc inseparably connected 
W'itlr^lbis punishment, it suAely lies upon its advocates to prove by 
overwhelming evidence that society is not safe without it. Instead 
of ^this, the evidence points in an exactly opposite direction. Society 
seems safer and human life more secure where reverence for it is 
taught by precept and not violated in practice. It may be true 
sometimes, as Canning said, that nothing is so fallacious as figures 
except facts ; but it is a dangerous thing t6 assume that because 
facts and figures both point to a certain conclusion, therefore that 
conclusion is wrong. Yet this, or something very like it, is the 
position into which the advocates of the death penalty are driven. 

/ ' 
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There are several minor points* which I cannot discuss yrithin the 
necessary limits of an article such as this. The irregular and prac- 
tically secret appeal to the Home Secretary ; perpetual imprisonment 
as a substitute for death ; the* question of *how to deal with attacks 
on warders where such impriscftiment is resorted to ; these and other 
kindred matters are subordinate to the maiu question. That ques- 
tion as it presents itself to me is shortly this. If otljfer countries 
and our own* kin acl*oss the sea can dispense with the awful penalty, 
why not we ? Is there still any gr^in of truth left in Mirabeau’s re- 
proach, or are EngKshmen so intractable and ferocious that they 
must bo kept in with a more galling bit and bridle than suffices for 
their neighbours ? 

It is sometimes said that the judges and the Church are both in 
fa^’ou^ of the gallows. As to the former, Burke’s fine saying is as 
true now as it was in the days of Thurlow. * 

• 

“ The law is a science '^hich does more to quicken and invigorate the undoiv 
standing than all the other kinds of learning ]>ut together ; but it is not apt, 
except in i)orsous very happily born, to oj)cn and to liberalise tho mind exactly 
in tho same proportion.” ^ 

• 

Lord Ellenborough predicted chaos if men were not to be hanged 
for potty larceny, and Lord Eldon heartify agreed. As to the Church, 
if the pew's lead the way, tho pulpit, as it has often done before, will 
gird up its loins and follow meekly afar off. • • 

Sir William Ilarcourt, speaking as a member of the Government, 
in a recent debate, refused to support the bill for ttc Abolition of 
Capital Punishment on tho ground that, though he personally 
ripe for the change, English public opinion was not. If this bo so, 
it is surely i\o duty of those who look upon thife gallows as an out- 
rage on justice, humanity, and religion to do their best to arouse 
public interest and ripen public opinion. • 

Lowell’s bravo words are singularly apposite : — 

• 

“ New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient g(X)d uncouth. 

They must upward still, and enward, who would keep abreast of truth. 

Lo, before iis gleam her camp-fires, we ourselvesPmust pilgrims bo ; 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate winter s'^Sea, 
Nor attenq^t the futui^e 6 jportal with the past's hlood-rusUd kaj'' 

• 

B. Paul Nkuman. ' 


(1) Speech on American Taxation. 



THE COMING ELECTIONS IN PRANCE. 

<* « 

A CELT:imAT>:D Prench politician was asked by m^' husband not long 
ago what he thought as to the present prospect of tiic Republic, and 
to the question, Will it last P ” JolO answered, When I look at the 
friends of the Republic, it seems to me that it cannot hold out six 
weeks ; but when I look at its enemies, 1 believe it will be eternal/^ 
The luck of the Republic has, indeed, been something beyond 
belief. Hitherto, it has profited from the follies and mistakes of 
friends and foes alike. In spite of disturbances at liomc and wars 
and adventures abroad ; in spite, also, of a financial situation which 
shows the largest debt in the world, an unmanageable floating debt, 
a constantly increasing expenditure, and, on the whole, a slackening 
yield of taxes, and recurring deficits of indefinitely large amounts, 
Republican institutions a])pear to grow more stable year by year. 
Even the struggles for povi'cr which go on amongst various pre- 
tenders, whose self-interested ambition seems to bo a constant source 
of danger, may not impossibly work to the advantage of the very 
system which they desire to overthrow. 

When opened ‘in the storm of conflicting aspirations wdiich 

arose oaxt the grave of Gambetta, the whole world seemed to realise, 
for, the first time, what a host of petty and personal ambitions bad 
been held in cheek by tbc mere fact of hw existence. As long as 
Gambetta drew breath, an interminable series of cabinets, all equally 
wanting in cohesion, were enabled to overturn each othtr in peaceful 
succession. It^was a matter of little moment to the people whether 
Waddington vacillated from llarcerc to Lcjicre, or do Freycinet 
amused himself at the cxjjensc of his colleagues by playing his own 
game with the. Vatican ; or Ferry — insj)ircd by Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at Berlin — “ Preiioz Tunis. Vous ne })ouvcz laisscr Carthage 
aux mains des barbarcs ! ’’—made sLipw'reck over the Tunisian insur- 
rection : the public were indiflerent even as to whether Gambetta 
hiinscdf oflScially held the reins of power, provided that he was there, 
ih the sight of men, the one man whose force they Imew would be 
as a tower of strength to the nation in the day of adversity. The 
use. men! he was gone the face of things was changed. It was 
evident that, with his life, the curb had been removed from all 
those whose pretensions were hostile to the Republic. ‘^*We ought 
to make haste,” said the Gazette de France ; now that Gambetta is 
dead, the Comte do Chambord must show himself at once.” And 
the Comtituiwmiel to this retorted, ‘‘ Conservatives must remember 
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that the Royalist solution of the situation is not the only one/’ 
Happy France ! besides Prince Victor, then a minor, she was able 
to count on Prince Napoleon ( J<5r6me) and Louise Michel, and, since 
that date, she has received offers of service from other equally 
important pretenders of either l&ex. One at least of those generals, 
whom Prince Napoleon described in his manift^sto of January^ 1883, 
as the incompetent men to whom the army is given up/’ has since 
found a different fielcl for ishe exercise of his dramatic abilities, and 
has, in the language of the Comte df Chambord, proclaimed himself 
“ pret a tout fairc.” 

I am not, however, at present concerned to discuss the ability or 
incompetency of General Iloulanger, or [to analyze the means 
b}'^ which, as a friend of mine puts it, il a su mettre les 
imb&iles de tons les partis de son cote : ” that he has done this 
much is certain, and the fact may cither be a*proo^ of parts or 
of something very much the reverse. •What I wish to put before 
my readers are certain* suggestions and reflections as to the possible* 
future in France, that grow out of the present position of Loulangism, 
for Boulangism presents features that puzzle the French themselves 
almost as mu(;h as they puzzle the foreigner. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that the elections to the Councils General on 
July 28 gave Loulangism a very decided check. The Conservatives, 
in whoso ranks the (icncral had, so far, found his chief supporters, 
I'cclvoucd, it is true, an actual giiin of from sixfy to sovenly scats, but 
of this total by far the larger share fell to the Monarchists, und the 
^lonarchists, as may be seen from their journals, are becoming inofo 
and more uneasy as to theii; participation in M. Boulanger’s adventures. 
Tliert is no doubt that he is, at present, most serioq^lj; damaged by 4110 
facts as to th8 character of his intimates and general surroundings, 
which iiave been brought out in the course of the proceedings before 
the High Court of Justice, and though the Right, with quostionable 
wisdom, made an attempt to screen their associate bj" disputing the 
competency of tho tribunal before which he was cited, there are not 
wanting many amongst their* number who call to mind the Due 
d’Aumale’s words when the advantages pf an Orloano-Boulang^t 
alliance were placed before him: — ‘‘I don’t know whether it is to 
our interest, but I do know that it is not to our honour.” These dis- 
affected members of the party have not pcrhaj)s got so far as open* 
repentance, but their organs, in the press, arc preparing the way for 
them. Wc find the Gazette de France ^ for instance, taking a tw • 
uinphant tone, and with jgood reason, since it has always predicted 
that., in thc*Monarchist-Boulangist league, the Royalists would cud 
by finding themselves seriously compromised ; the Monde, too, has 
begun to address severe remonstrances to its readers ; even the Soletl, 
now roundly declares “ that it is by no means indispcnsi^hlc that the 
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stream should bear on its breast J^oulanger ^nd his fortunes.” All 
this looks very much as if the present generation of Orleanists 
were inclined to consider that the charge brought against General 
Boulanger of having applied public money to private purposes, had 
at least injured his repuiation. This is a feeling, too, "which will 
undoubtedly have a considerable effect on the voting of the more 
enlightened portion of the general public at the coming legislative 
elections. • ^ 

These elections will, it is no^ understood, probably take place on 
the 22nd or 29th of September. At first, the Government was sup- 
posed to have intended to fix a much earlier date, but on studying 
tlie results of the elections to the Councils General, M. Constans has 
doubtless thought it more prudent to await the verdict of the 
High Court of J ustice, and to give time also for the revelations by 
which that verdict was justified, to circulate among the electoral 
body. 

The Conservative party in France profess co believe that the fact 
that the coming contest will be carried on under the system of scrutin 
(V aryoiidisfimcnt — or election by single member districts — constitutes 
a serious hindrance to their success at the polls, though it is difficult 
for any one else to sec how this can possibly be so. From the first, 
although, even amongst the most thoroughgoing Republicans, opinion 
as to the comparative advantages and disadvantages of scrulin 
irarrondmcment as compared with scrufhi de Ihie has been anything but 
unanimous, everyone lias been agreed that the single member system 
gives much w’eight to local interests, whilst the system of depart- 
mental lists, as its great advocate, M. Gambetta, put it, should deliver 
the central power from the tyranny of local interests.” Ilis power- 
ful advocacy of the measure did, however, as much as‘ anything else 
to secure the rejection of scrutin de lisie by the Chamber in 1881, for 
everyone looked upon it as creating an engine which might, at any 
moment, be dangerous to the safety of the Republic, should a man 
arise whose general popularity with the masses might inspire him 
with the ambition of a dictatorship. Nothing,* in fact, more certainly 
contributed to ensure the .overthrow of Gambctta than his insisting, 
after he became prime minister, in the following year, on making 
scrniiH de Uste the first clause in that unsuccessful scheme of reforms 
by which he elected to stand or fall. Carried after his death, scrutin 
de lisfe has betrayed in its working, during the last five years, all the 
iurking possibilities of danger which its opponents had declared it 
to contain. The scheme “ which had been ^conceived,” as my friend 
M. Lanfrcy once stated, ^'with the d.ecidedly laudable object of 
bringing to 'the front men of general, rather than local, celebrity, lost 
much of its value, since it had to be bought at the price of an honest 
vote. In th^ departments, the majority of the electors were strangers 
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to those who solicited their suffrages . . . they had to trust blindly, 
therefore, to the recommendations of a committee, and give a vote 
which was a vote of confidence — sl vote essentially anti-Eepublican.’’ 
The daily encroachments of Boulangism showed that the machinery of 
these departmental committees dj[d, indeed, constitute, under given cir- 
cumstances, a danger to the state, and the sense of alarm which was 
aroused resulted in the recent repeal of scrutin de lisle. The legis- 
lative elections will,»therefpre, take place under scrutin S^an'ondisse- 
menty and we shall see the influence of local interests telling on them 
with the same force as on the elections to the Councils General, so 
that we may prophecy something like the same results. 

Certainly, one would be led to suppose that, under a system which 
allows the full influence of that insensible pressure which is inherent 
to the possession of wealth, the Conservative party in France, 
numbering, as it decidedly does, most of the richer members of 
society, would have everything to gain. It is therefore with the 
utmost surprise that wp find those persons, who are likely to be most 
accurately informed as to the probable rj3sults of the coming elec- 
tions, asserting that they cannot reasonably hope to do more tlian 
hold their ground, and secure a position„in the next Chamber, abc^t 
as good as that which they held in 1885. It is, indeed, perfectly 
clear that they will lose a great many scats in the departments of the 
west and north, which, in 1885, returned wholly Conservative lists ; 
but this loss of scats in the north and west, where the Conservatives 
have hitherto been very strong, will be nearly counterbalajiced by 
Eepublican losses in what were formerly the Eepublican strongholds 
of the east and the south-east, whilst in the centre, where, in 1885, 
the ilcpublican lists carried the day against the Conservatives, the 
Conservativei^will in all probability win. The ITonapartists are cer- 
tain, it is true, to suffer considerably, but their losses will most likely 
be made good, when we come to count the Conservative total, by 
Eoyalist gains. We may, in short, take it as pretty certain that the 
country will return to the next Chamber at least two hundred, or, 
according to the most pessimist Republican calculations, two hundred 
and ten. Conservative deputies, chiefly monarchical in opinion, and it 
is, also, likely that we shall find at their side a more or less ilii- 
portant Boulangist gi oup. 

It will have been observed, that in speaking of the effect produce#! 
on opinion in France by the flight of the General, and his principal 
allies, and by the accusations against their character and mode of life — 
‘^oore alieno obruti etvitiis onusti'^ — which were formulated during the 
procoeding^ of the High Court of J ustice, I have expressly guarded 
myself, by limiting their damaging influence to the •enlightened 
classes. Having seen something of the way in which the imagina- 
tion of the French lower class has been skilfully impressed, both in 
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the townp and in the country districts, it seems to mo very unlikely 
that the populace will cut General Boulanger adrift as lightly as the 
more educated section of French society may choose to do. A 
coloured Tthograph and a flattering legend; a popular song to a 
catching tune; these conjure up ir^ the ^untutored mind, brilliant, 
fancy pictures, which facts, however ugly, cannot avail to deface. 
Everyone therefore feels, thatpit is impossible to predict with certainty 
the final anS total eclipse of a man who has mort than once regained 
popular favour in the most extraordinary manner, in spite of acts 
which might have been counted 3n to overwhelm another with shame 
and ridicule. And this uncertainty as to the line which the elec- 
torate may one day he induced to take about this last claimant, 
makes it probable that not a few Boulangist candidates will be re- 
turned to the Chamber; some professing, it is true, Bepublican senti- 
ments, but having a bond of union with the Monarchists, and the 
Bonapartists in that they too have hitherto been ready to make com- 
mon cause with General Boulanger, on whoso ultimate return 
they will, for the moment, speculate. This group is our most 
doubtful quantity, but, supposing that we put it as low as pos- 
sible, still these opposition returns, Monarchists, Bonapartists, and 
Boulangists — if united — though they may not produce a solid 
majority of the Chamber, w'ill certainly constitute, in any case, an 
opposition of the most formidable character in the way of any 
governmentr r 

What,, indeed, is the nature of the forces which will be arrayed 
against this body of Conservatives ? The supporters of the party at 
prbsent in power arc, it is thought, likely to be represented, in the 
next Chamber, by numbers much inferior to their present strength, 
whilst Indcpendenf’Ilopublicans, on the other hand, wiP probably be 
returned in considerable strength. There will be, it is understood, a 
plentiful suppfy of men who, like M. Amagat, describe themselves as 
“sincere Democrats,” and look on the supporters of the government 
as “Bepublican apostates ; ” men whose nurrow, if honest convictions, 
have constantly disintegrated the ranks of dheir party and, not 
unfrequently, caused the fall of Cabinets engaged, on the whole, in 
caY^-ying out their own policy. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the future Chamber will show, on the one side, a heterogeneous mass 
of liepublican deputies of the most various shades of opinion, whilst, 
on the other, wo shall find a more or less compact phalanx of 
Conser\'^atives ; for the members of the Boulangist group— even those 
who, like M. Andrieux, have been notoriously Bepublican in the past 
— ^must act steadily with their Conservative friends. There seems, 
indeed, no other course open to them, and they are practically united 
to the Monarchists and Bonapartists by a common hatred of the 
present Bepu][)lic. 

A ' 
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Evoiywliere, indeed, we hear Beulangist candidates denounced by 
their opponents as the enemies of any form of Republican government. 

There can be no Boulangist Republic,’^ thunders La Repuhlique Fran- 
^ake ; this cardinal truth is as the ray of sunlight which should illumine 
our electioneering struggles, an^ prevent us, at the polls, from fight- 
ing our friends in the dark. Everyone feels the force of this truth ; 
all the irreconoileable enemies of the Republic— Monarchists, Clericals, 
and Boulangists — ^have never hesitated, but, from the Very outset, 
guided by the sure instinct of hate — which is none so blind — they 
went straight for General Boulanger? crying out, ‘ Here is our man ! ' 
This is a good specimen of the tone of the Republican press. It is 
unanimous in proclaiming that, suj^posiiig, contrary to all calcula- 
tion, there should be a docidecL Conservative majority in the next 
Chamber, the Reactionaries are right, in believing that, riding into 
power on the black horse, the destruction of the Republic, which 
they all alike detest, is certain. In this country, too, it is com- 
monly assumed that the inevitable consequence of a reactionary 
majority in the elections will be the dowjafall of the existing form 
of government and a scramble for the succession. There are, how- 
ever, various reasons which may lead us j.o think that, while a coaii- 
tion would certainly bo formed to upset the present managers of 
the Republic, find possibly even the present President, the form of 
government itself would not stand in danger. Even should the 

brave general be privately pledged to destr^:)}" it, wo may recollect 
that as he has found no diflicxdty in repudiating the letters^ he has 
written, he may with equal ease repudiate any pledges he has given ; 
and it is understood that ho has given so many that, to be true*to 
any, he needs must be false to some. 

As M. do Jjaveleye has shown, one of the nlany reasons which 
must give a certain following at the elections to Boulangism will 
be the dislike of the Clerical party to the Republic. •Their political 
attitude has always been secretly hostile, if not openly aggressive, as 
was admitted, in the case of the religious orders, by the Bishop of 
Amiens, in his pamphlet. La Crise lidigieme ; and tKcre can be little 
doubt that, in the event of the return of a majority of the House by 
the Monarchists, Bonapartists, and Boulangists, the Church question 
will form the nominal and ostensible ground of a subsequent working 
union between these parties. Just as the Clericals used to combine 
with the Radicals, in order to wreck the hopes of the Liberals, so they 
will be found ready to play into the hands of this new political 
trinity ; and whilst they furnish to their allies that decent semblance* 
of principle* necessary to •secure the allegiance of aU those who arc 
affected by Clerical sympathies, the hope of patronago.will offer a 
powerful lure to others. Embassies will be promised and given to 
Royalist di&es, who have already deigned to profit by the petty 
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favours w^icli General Boulanger was able to accord them for their 
5 ons when he was Minister of War ; treasurerships and prefectships 
will be bestowed on many of the leading wire-pullers of the Monar- 
chical party ; some small satisfaction will bo made to the Church, 
accompanied by the full understandijpg that her quiet shall not be 
disturb by another ^'Clause 7 /^ These arrangements having been 
carried out, it wdll be seen that, as some Monarchists are already 
beginning t& say, the chestnuts have been takem out of the fire, for 
power will rest with Boulangism and with the Republican wing of 
the present opposition. The OoAte de Paris and the various princes 
of the Napoleon house will be impartially put in the corner by their 
present comrades, and may sing, at their leisure, in chorus : — 

“ Co n’etait pas la peine assurement 
De changer de gouvornement.” 

• 

In such a state of things, is it in the least likely that circum- 
stances will lead to the overthrow of the Republican form of 
government? Wc arc told that the Republic cannot][cxist without 
two essential conditions : it must have such an amount of freedom 
assured to it as will pennit the enlightenment and clear enimcia- 
tion of public opinion, and it must have a representative system, 
leaving the exercise of potfrer, not in the hands of one man alone, 
but in those of the duly elected representatives of the country. And 
we are told^lhat it is clear that the Reactionaries, W'ho have abused 
the freedom given them, and Vho *’ have replaced calm discussion by 
insult, scandal, and systematic calumny and misrepresentation, liave 
acted thus, by calculation, in order to prepare the way for the 
suppression of all liberty.’' But suppose that President Carnot 
accepts the situation, remains at his post and alloAVs 4fho formation 
of a Conservative ministry. Or suppose, what is by no means 
impossible, thht President Carnot stands firm — he; sbow^ed great 
steadiness when he replaced his former chief, M. Yarroy, in Ferry’s 
cabinet, and may well fight with the Senate at his back (remem- 
bering Gambetta’s prophecy that tlic. Upper JTouse might one day . 
be the salvation of thG country) — against the react ionjyry majority in 
tlie Chamber of Deputies. In that case it is, however, possible that 
M. Carnot may be beaten by the same process of boycotting which 
tv as successfully applied to his predecessor. In either of these cases 
it seems likely that the net result of a Conservative majority may be 
the consolidation of the Republican opposition under M. Carnot’s old 
leader, M. Ferry, and the strongest men of the, then for the first 
time, thoroughly united Republican party. * « 

How invaluable such a result as this would be to the Republic a 
glance at the parliamentary history of the last ten years will show at 
once. I havje^ spoken above of the want of cohesion betrayed by 
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successive French cabinets. Political life in France presents^ though 
for very different reasons, something of the same want of party 
cohesion which reduces political life in Italy to a state of perpetual, 
crisis. In Italy the abstention of the Clerical party from the poll 
leaves (as I had occasion to remark some years ago) an important 
element of the national life unrepresented : were it once to, find its 
way into the Chamber — and it is more*dangerou8 by its absence than 
its presence*- the Gonscqi^ence would probably be a stricter definition 
of principles, involving more solid union in the ranks of parties. In 
the same way the presence of the Reactionary party in power would 
force all true Republicans to sink personal and academical differences 
as to men and methods, in order to unite in serious effort. The 
only chance which the Conservatives will possess of retaining their 
popularity and their position will be in becoming as Republican as 
their opponents. The form of government will* thus *be secured, for 
the political forces which have never, hitherto, been properly organized 
either for or against, the Republic, will be worked into cohesion. 
There will then grow up that first essential to strong party govern- 
ment — a strong opposition, and we shall sec two rival sets of poli- 
ticians, as in the United States — calling one another, certainly, ^t‘ry 
bad names — struggling for, and alternately gaining, the predomi- 
nance ; but, whether the one or the otlfbr be in power, the Republic 
will be equally safe. 

It is, however, more likely that the results of the elections next 
month will stop short of any such decided triumph for jLhe Con- 
servative party : it is more likely, according to the most careful 
calculations, that the Republicans of France will find themselves 
face to face in the next Chamber with inferior but united foj*ces. 
Will they then once more submit to see Cabinet after Cabinet over- 
turned, and all stable government rendered impossible by now one, 
now another, of the many groups which make up tHoir oto party, 
shiftily combining with the consolidated forces of the. Con- 
servatives ; or will they air last consent to close their ranks against 
the common enemy P • 

Emilia F. S. Dilkk. 
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It would need poleridge the critic to discover the secrets of the genius 
of Coleridge the poet. *ro solve intellectual puzzles in verse, to con- 
dense a diffused body of doctrine, to interpret what is called a poet^s 
criticism of life is after all not difficult ; but tp find expressions in 
the language of thought correspctnding to pure melody and imagi- 
native loveliness is a finer exercise of wit. In one of his pieces of 
blank verse Coleridge has described a vision of the graceful white- 
armed Isabel reflected in the placid waters of a lonely stream : let 
but a blossom of willow-herb or a fox-glove bell be tossed upon the 
pool and the charm ia broken — 

“ All thatfphantom -world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each mis-ghape the other.” j 

The description might stand for that of Coleridge’s ov'^ per- 

sonified, with its visionary 'beauty and its harmony of oi^j[uisite 
colours ; and what shall be ^aid of the critic who flings hiijy heavy 
stone of formula and scatters the loveliness ? { 

There is a quality of Coleridge’s work as a poet which hai^i^^)tained 
little attention from tliio critics, and yet which submits itself to 
criticism Vithout injury to the beauty of the whole. The critics tell 
us of the romantic strangeness of his work like that of a lady from 
a far countree, its wealth of fantastic incident, its dream-like incon- 
sequence, its cloud -like and rainbow-like splendours ; and the critics 
have a reason for what they say. But they hardly recognise ehough 
the fine huniaijity in Coleridge’s poetry. He has been admirably 
compared by Mr. Swinburne to a footless bird of paradise. ,j!^other 
great jJoet, Mr. Swinburne’s friend, Dante^Rossetti, has a far/different 
comparison, though here also to a bird, in his sonnet on Coleridge, 
and the lines are valuable, at least, hs containing a fragment of 
soyjid criticism. 

“ His Soul fared forth (as from the deop homo-grovo 

The father-songster plies the hour-long quest), ' ^ 

To feed his soul-brood hungering in the nest ; j 

But his warm Heart, the mother-bird, above | 

Their callow fledgling progeny still hove > 

With tented roof of wings and fostering breast 
Till the Soul fed the soul-brood. Eichly blest I 

From Heaven their growth, whose food was Human Lo^.” 

“ I conceive the leading point about Coleridge’s work,” ^ote Dante 
Rossetti, '^is its human love;” and yet Rossetti least of all men 
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could be insensible to its romantfc beauty, or tbe incantation of its 
verse. If we would express the whole truth about Coleridge as a 
poet, we must find some mode of reconciling the conception of « him 
as the footless bird of paradise with our khowledge* of his afiluent 
and sweet humanity. • 

To understand and to feci his poetry aright;ve must think oi him, 
not as for ever floating on golden anJ emerald plumes^ somewhere 
above Mount*Abora^nd feeding on the honey-dew, but also as nest- 
ling in that cottage at Clevedon or at Nether Stowey with a wife and 
child, loving the Somerset hills ancf coombs, rich in friendships, and 
deeply interested in the great public events of his own time. ^ It 
was a fortunate time, if to be compelled to think, to hope, and to 
fear in early manhood be fortunate ; a time when the great name 
for honour or detestation in EngKsh politics was that of William 
Pitt ; when the French Revolution was not a thing to* bo studied in 
documents, but an enormous phenomenon in process of actual de- 
velopment, a neighbouring Vesuvius, glorious or terrible, in active 
eruption ; when the chief rival political* teachers of England wore 
the doctrinaire Godwin with his haughty abstractions of reason, and 
Edmund Burke who inspired the historical British habit of thinking 
with the perfervid passion of the Celt ; when Hartley’s system of phy- 
sical psychology had all the force derived from its presenting a novel 
view of human nature apparently in harmony at once with science 
and with religion ; when in literature the return to nature and the 
sentimental reaction from the dryness and formality of th® earlier 
part of the century were represented by Co\i"per and Burns, apd 
when with the return to, nature there came the discovery of the 
supernatural and the romantic ; when Macphcrson’s Ossian, if dis- 
credited by scholarship, was stiU an influence ; when the genius of 
Chatter ton had aided in the revival of an imaginative meditcvalism, 
and when Mrs. RadcliHe thrilled the nerves of our fair foremothers 
with her tales of the forest and mountain, the lonely lake, the 
ruined castle, the vault, tBo secret passage, the cogvled monk, the 
torturer of tbe Inquisition, the high-souled chieftain of banditti, and 
the gliding apparitions of the dead. Wq smilR at the stage-heroes, 
stage-villains, and tarnished stage-properties, but they interested 
a simple generation which had not learnt to sympathise with the 
trials, difficulties, and dangers of fervid young clergymen struggling 
amid the shallows of bibUcal criticism. 

Such was the time ; and the place was no less faithfully mirrored 
in Coleridge’s verse. The landscape poetry of England gains not a 
little in intierest when we can recognise its truthfulness to the local 
character and spirit of the several districts which it dtepicts. Wc 
hardly do justice to Cowper’s descriptive fidelity until we have 
grown familiar with the low-lying country watered by the Ouse ; nor 
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upon the object, was able to add ^ page of rare fidelity to the de- 
scriptive ^oeiry of our country. 

Old Parkinson, in recounting the virtues of the hart^s-tongue fern, 
tells us that di^rs commend the distilled water thereof to be taken 
against the passions of the heart ; but the ferns of Wordsworth’s 
Glen— and the fact has not boon noticed — exerted a .malign influ- 
ence over Coleridge. ' My r readers will remember the unhappy 
Drip, drij^, drip, drip ” in the cavern scene of Osorio, and the sorry 
jest of Sheridan, to whom Coleridge had sent his manuscript — In 
short/’ said he, “ it was all dripping : ” 

“ A jutting clay-stone 

Drips on the long lank wood that grows beneath ; 

And the weed nods and drips.” 

The cavern in which Osorio murders Ferdinand is in Grenada, ambng 
the Alpuj arras ; but wo have only to glance at “ The Lime-Tree Bower 
my Prison” to make sure that the ferns are those of Somerset, for here 
too we find ‘‘ the dark green file of long lank weeds ” that ‘^nod and 
drip beneath the dripping edge of the blue clay-stone.” Dioscorides, 
wuo soith that the hart’s-tongue water is a preservative against the 
stings of serpents, as regards this instance at least did vainly teach. 

The character of the viuaniock landscape is interpreted in 
Coleridge’s poetry, but what of the inhabitants of the district — 
cottagers of Stowey, tellers in the fields and shepherds of the hills ? 
Where (jire they ? Nowhere in any of his poems. He lived with 
his own thoughts and fancies in dell or on upland, his affections 
twined themselves around the beloved iiimatos of his cottage and 
certain cherished friends ; he was deeply interested in great national 
questions of the ^day, but neither now nor at any other time did he 
exercise his imagination with the joys and sorrows of the humble 
men and womto among 'whom his lot was cast. We must turn to 
Wordsworth’s poems of this period if we would find any imaginative 
record of the life of the inhabitants of" the district ; it is there wc 
read of the Holford peasant mourning for the last of his dwindled 
fiock, of the WTongeeft and distracted mother bearing her infant on 
ht)r breast, of the old huntsman Simon Lee and his pathetic grati- 
tude, of Martha Pay and the mysterious hillock of moss beside the 
eolitary thorn-tree, of the idiot boy and his moonlight adventures. 

Coleridge’s dofaestic life was not fortunate or wisely managed, but 
at Clevedon, for some time after his early marriage, he was as happy 
» as a lover. Every one who knows his early verse remembers the 
frequent references to his beloved Sara, whi<!h are provokiag in their 
la^ of rcak characterisation. With* the most exquisite feeling for 
womanhood in its general features, he seems to have been incapable 
of drawing strongly the features of any individual woman. His 
I 
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nearest approach to the creation , of ^ a ^heroine is perhaps in his 
Illyrian queen, Zapolya. Even Christahel is a' figure sofnewhat too 
faintly draw% a figure expressing indeed the beauty, innocence, 
and gentleness of maidenhood, but without any of the traits'' of a 
distinctive personality. All^ his other imaginings of women are 
exquisite abstractions, framed of purely feminine elements, but 
representing Woman rather than bekig themselves veritabre women. 
His comment on tPope’s^ line, “ Most women have ^no character at 
all,^' is an unconscious apology for his own practice. Shakespeare, 
he says, who knew man and wCman much better than Pope, saw 
that it was the perfection of woman to be characterless. This, which 
is conspicuously untrue of the creator of the two Portias, Rosalind, 
Viola, Isabel, Hermione, Juliet, Imogen, is absolutely true of Cole- 
ridge himself, and of what he saw or thought he saw in woman. 
He can no more paint a variety of female portraits than can Stot- 
hard. The delicacy of design and occasionally the exquisite execu- 
tion almost, but not fluite, prevent us Ifrom feeling a certain monotony 
in Stothard’s charming pictures of maidenhood, in which no line is 
ever introduced which is not purely feminine, but in which also a 
type is presented rather than a persoi\ ; and so it is with the *poet 
who has justly praised the art of Stothard. Wc can collect no 
portrait of Sara Coleridge from her»husband^s verse, but we get a 
delightful picturd of the happiness of early wedded life from such a 
ppem as that which describes husband and wife seat^jd together in 
the twilight beside their j'asmine-covered cottage at Clevedon, while’ 
they watch the darkening clouds and the evening star *as it shines 
forth : — • 

“ How exquisite the scents 

patch’d from yon bean-field ! and the wojld «o hushed ! 

Ae stilly murmur of the distant sea 
" Tells us of silence.” 

• 

-We seem to know the baby Hartley through his father’s poetry 
better than we know hi» pensive Sara.” Coleridge indeed has said 
nothing of his son* in verse so admirable as what he said in a letter 
which describes Hartley as a strange, strange boy, exquisitely 
wild, an utter visionary, like the mooli among thin clouds he moves 
in a circle of his own making. He alone is a hght of his own. Of 
all human beings I never saw one so utterly naked of self.” 
has he written of Hartley in verse anything so happy in characteri- 
sation or so pathetic in its power of prophecy as Wordsworth’s lines 
addressed to the fairy-like boy at the age of six. But his fathSi^hgs 
recorded in a sonnet? his hopes and fears while hastening to his wife 
from a distance on hearing of the infant’s birth ; and in another 
well-known sonnet has told of the momentary sadness that seized 
him when he firslf gazed into the face of his child, a sadness that 

% 
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passed away in the rapture of a father's and a husband's love. Nor 
will any redder of Coleridge forget his midnight companionship with 
the cradled and sleeping infant as related in Frost at Midnight/' all 
tenderest paternal hopes and wishes hovering over the cot and ming- 
ling with the gentle breathings of thg sleeper. We are told that 
the pensive Sara had a just ground of complaint against Samuel for 
the late Hours that he kepfc, the# Bard pacing up and down the room 
composing poetry when he and she ought to bo sleeping the sleep of 
the just.^ Wordsworth looking back upon his past life thought with 
remorse of the many occasions on %rhich in consequence of yielding 
to his immoderate passion for walking, he had kept the family 
dinner waiting. But as we can forgive Wordsworth his domestic 
crime for the sake of a “ Leech Gatherer " or a '' Michael," so Frost 
at Midnight " may atone for many a darkling reverie of Coleridge 
in that Stowey cottage where solitude and silence were not always to 
be had in the workaday hours. In another of the Nether Stowey 
poems, while Coleridge recalls the skirmish ai^d capricious passag- 
ings " of the nightingales, his^ fatherly thoughts turn to his boy, just 
now beginning to mar all things with his imitative lisp," and he 
imagines how the little one would hearken to the nightingale's song 
with baby hand held up : 

“ Arid I deem it wise 

To make him Nature’s playmate. He knows well 
The evening star ; and once, when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
llad mado up that strange thing, an infant’s dream I) 

I hurried with him to our orchard-plot, 

• And he beheld the moon, and, hush’d at once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silenUy, 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 

Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam ! ” « 

Well," adds the poet apologeiically, it is a father's tale." Let 
us not mar the tale by cynical conjecture as to how the mother, his 
serious Sara, may have regarded this mode of treating an infant's 
“ inward pain." Let us rather think of what Rossetti dwells on, the 
Imman love in Coleridge's poetry, and think also of the pathos of 
these^ paternal cares and iears and hopes when viewed in connection 
, with Hartley's gentle yet not blameless future life. 

Although in his poetry Coleridge never deals, as Wordsworth 
does* with the characters and lives of the men and women among 
whom he dwelt, his verse no less than his prose informs us how 
deeply moved he was by the general concerns of the nation and by 
fKe public events of his time. His earliest vplume of poems had 
given utterance, sometimes in turbid rhetoric, to his democratic 
ardour and thaf desire to simplify life which was one of the better 

(1) Mrs. Sandford’s T/tomas Foole and hU Frienda^ i. 239. 
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characteristics of the revolutionary ^temper. The young ass which 
ho hails as ‘^Brother ” (with all the emphasis of capital letters), if 
transported to the dell of peace and mild equality' on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, would frisk as gleesome as a kitten, and his Bray 
of Joy would be more musically sweet to his poet than warbled 
melodies — 

That soothe to rest * * 

Th^ tumult^ of some Scoundrel Monarch’s breast ! ** ' • 

Earl Stanhope, the '' Friend of the Human Eace,'* is great and 
glorious because he has redeemed himself from “ that leprous stain 
Nobility,*^ and refuses to sit with the rest complotting against -Gallic 
Liberty — , ' * 

“ Who from the Almighty’s bosom leapt 
With whirlwind arm, fierce Minister of Love.” 

The. sainted form of Freedom mourns over the errors of Burke 
(styled elsewhere by Coleridge the Hercules Furens of politics) 
whose crime it was, not indeed to bo corrupted by the bribes of 
tyranny, but to be bewildered by the disturbance of his own nobler 
faculties, by stormy pity ” and “proud precipitance of soul.” The 
name of Iscariot, a convenient term of reproach then as now, is re- 
served for the statesman whose name was^formed by letters four, him * 
who kissed his country wdth the apostatc^s lips — 

StainiDg most foul a godlike father’^ name.'* ^ 

Yet his abhorrence of Pitt/s policy could not wholly ^alienate 
Coleridge's affections from the land of his birth. The declaration of 
war against France put a strain upon his loyalty, and he felt as Tom 
Poole and many other excellent men felt, that hejcould not wish for 
success in amfis to the Powers leagued against what seemed to be the 
hope of the whole human race. But even when he opposed or stood 
aloof from the action of the English nation, he did tliis, as he be- 
lieved, out of a care for the highest interests of the country. In the 
ode which apostrophises Albion as “ doomed to faH enslaved and 
vile ” (to be siguificaiftly altoBod in a later text to “ not yet en- 
slaved, not wholly vile”), occurs that exquisite^address to his sea- 
encircled native land — the Somerset landscape appearing once again, 
but now in the ideal light of imaginative vision — of which the last 
lines haunt the memories of all lovers of poetry who are lovers of* 
England, almost with the charm of some of Shakespeare's patriotic 
words : — . ^ 

“ And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child.’^ 

In the Fears in Solitude, while Coleridge still declaims against the 
(1) Altered in the edition of 1797 to “The aching of pale Fashion’s vacant breast 
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Bins of England, and protests against the mad idolatry of national 
wrong-dbiag, wMeh id claiming tlio appellation of x^atriotism insults 
that g^t!name„dte yet utters himself before the dose vith all the 
fiUal'lbyalty of a true son of England, and he declaims in a noble 
strain of eloquence how the foimda^ons of his patriotism have been 
laid in the domestic affections, in friendship, in the strength of , 
naturd love, in the spiritual influences derived from the beauty of 
external nature, and in whatever other ground <there nay be joys 
and hopes that ennoble the heart. 

There Iwes nor form nor feeling in my Soul 
Unborrow’d from my country ! O divine 
And beauteous island ! thou hast been my sole « 

And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe.’* 

Such patriotism as this can only be uprooted together with the Tery 
foundations of our moral being. 

Now in these tw^o things — first, his alienation from the policy of 
England and attachment to principles of broader import than the 
traditional ; and secondly, his loyalty to England founded on deep 
^nd abiding affections — lay much of Coleridge’s future way of 
^ thinking and feeling. He broke with tradition in the vulgar sense 
of the word; he broke twith tradition in theology, philos(pphy, 
politics; yet he did so in a spirit more truly loyal to the pasf.than 
was the copimon ortl^odoxy in theology or philosophy, or the ccfiftimon 
Toryism in politics. One of the chief moral and intellectual ^effects 
of the* French Revolution was that it threw ardent young minds 
abroad upon a search for first principles. In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times,” Coleridge writes, we are quite practical. Facts 
oiily and cool conrinon sense are then in fashion. Bqt let the winds 
of passion swell, and straightway men begin to generalise ; to con- 
nect by remotest analogies ; to express the most universal positions 
of reason in the most glowing figures of fancy ; in short, to feel par- 
ticular truths and mere facts as poor, cold, narrow, and incommen- 
surate with their feelings,” ^ The passion, for truth-seeking and 
the desire to find ^jest in primary principles were, through all his 
<5hanges of opinion, characteristic of Coleridge from first to last, and 
if those had not their origin in, they derived a confirming impulse 
^ from, his early revolutionary excitement. As a critic of literature he 
lights up the subjects of which ho treats, because he is not willing 
to pronoimce dogmatic judgments as if from a magisterial chair, but 
• Trather sc^s after and finds the inner springs of life in* each work of 
art> and so puts us ©n the track which the* artist followed in the act 
of « cteation. As a thinker on politics he begins by comparing the 
several systems of political justice and tracing the origin of govern- 

(1) Coleridge’s lay Sermna, p. 16, third edition. 
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nieiit to what he holde to be it9 time fpimdation in expediency and 
prudence. When he would write of the National Ohurok he must 
first ascertain the ** idea of the Church as the derisy of the nation, 
comprehending not the ministers of religion alone, but also the 
learned of aU denominations.^ His writings on theology haye been 
pointed to as aiding at once the development of the High-Church 
school of thought and the rationalistic movement ; for in fact*^ he 
could not think on behalf of a mere party. “ Even with regard to 
Christi^ty itself,” ho says, “ like certain plants, I creep towards 
the light, even though it draw ific away from the more nourishing 
warmth. Tea, I should do so, even if the light had made its way 
through a rent in the wall of the Temple.” If anything imparts 
unity to his marred life, now soaring high or diving deep, now 
trailing in the dust with broken wing, it is this, that alike in the 
glory of his youth and the dawn of his genius, in the infirmity and 
conk^ious self -degradation of his manhood, and amid the lassitude 
and languor of his Jlatest days, he was always one who loved the 
light and grew towards it. , 

liut he grew towards the light with his affections as well as with 
his intellect. A movement merely critical and destructive coul4 not 
sartisfy his spirit. Even in his most ardent revolutionary days ho 
expected his Utopia not from the downfall of thrones and churches, 
but from a reformation of life, a reformation for Avhich in its com- 
mencement he supposed a little group of chosen individuals, placed 
under advantageous circumstances in the New World, were compe- 
tent, a reformation social and religious, 'which should not rend but 
draw closer all the bonds of natural love. The Pantisocratic scheme 
was religious, founded on the worship of God ; it was also founded 
on the fidelity of wedded love and the idea of* tBe family. It abo- 
lished private property in the little community, but in every country 
where property prevails, property, Coleridge held, must bo the grand 
basis of the government. To the intense interest and impassioned 
zeal,” wrote Coleridge indater life, which called forth and strained 
every faculty of my intellect for the organization and defence of 
this scheme, I owe much of whatever I «tt present possess, my 
clearest insight into the nature of individual man, and my most com- 
prehensive views of his social relations.” For young men whom the 
excitement connected with the French Revolution had interested 
deeply in the first principles of social order there was a philosophy 
ready-made, immense in its pretensions, seeming at a first view most 
elevated in its moral purpose, and apparently as precise and welU 
assured as the demonsftrations of geometry. It was that which after- 
wards spell-bound the intellect of Shelley, and which ii largely 
responsible for tbe errors of his life — the philosophy set out in full 
in the volumes of Godwin’s Political Justice* It spoke much of 

" * > 
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reason and universal benevolence, vsbile cutting at the roots of all 
the humbler natural affec^oiis. Even patriotism was for it a preju- 
dice ; the ties ' of kindred, of gratitude, of wedded union, w©re the 
shackles of the slave. Coleridge was already prepared to accept 
some of, Godwin’s opinions, for his honoured teacher Hartley had 
convinced him of the truth of the doctrine of necessity, a corner 
stqpe of Godwin’s philosophy. Like Godwin, he had dreamed of 
the perfectibility of man and the omnipotence of ttruth. • Like God- 
win, he was filled with ardent hopes for society, hopes inspired by 
the sudden uprising of the spirit of liberty in France. Yet in the 
addresses which he delivered in Lristol in February, 1795, when he 
M'as little more than twenty-two years of age, he bids his hearers be- 
ware of “ that proud philosophy which affects to inculcate philan- 
thropy while it denounces every home-born feeling by which it is 
produced and nurtured.” And a year later, relaying to a certain 
Cains Gracchus, who had rebuked The Watchman in the pages of the 
Bnstol Gazette, Coleridge writes : I do consider Mr. Godwin's 

principles as vicious, and his book as a pandar to sensuality. Onco 
I thought otherwise ; nay, even addressed a complimentary sonnet to 
the^author in the Morning Chronicle, of which 1 confess, with much 
moral and poetical contrition, that the lines and the subject were 
equally bad.” ^ In The Frm\d, no passages, perhaps, are more valu- 
able than those in which the writer analyses the essential character 
of Jacobinism in politics, a system which denies all rightful origin 
to government, except so far us it is derivable from'pi^inciples con- 
tained in Ihe reason of man, and at the same times denies all truth 
and‘ distinct meaning to the w’ords right and duty, by affirming that 
the human mind consists of nothing but manifold modifications 
of passive sensation. '» Coleridge could with truth declare that at no 
period of his life had he been a convert to the J acobinical system. 

In the spring of 1798 appeared in The Morning Post the noble 
poem in which Coleridge renounces his sympathy with revolutionary 
France, known to us now as France, an Ode, but which oi‘iginally 
was entitled The Recantation, This ode, which Shelley thought the 
finest in the English language, is remarkable not only as £tn ex.- 
prcte'-sion of its author’s political feeling, but on account of the^&i^^ 
of passion and imagination wdth which the theme is evolved, 
Coleridge’s first volume of verse he had styled a considerable nuinu^ 
of the pieces Effusions,” in defiance of Churchill’s line— ' " 

^ “ Effusion on effusion pour away.” 

These^ so-called effusions include even a nunlber of , sonnets, for he 

Cl) It was probably while his mind was at work on the Bristol addrosscs that his 
opinion of Godwin underwent a change, for the sonnet appeared in January, 1705, the 
addresses were delivered in February. 
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felt that his poems in that form |eldom possessed the unity of 
thought which is indispensable in a true sonnet. Before the second 
edition appeared Charles Lamb implored him for Heaven^s sake to 
call them sonnets and not effusions, and from that edition the word 
of offence is banished. But it really served to describe not unaptly 
some of Coleridge’s early pieces in blank verse, written apparently 
without that4>revious conception of the whole and that .strict evolu- 
tion which we’ should expect in a work of art. The poet, in these 
effusions, places himself in some, environment of beauty, submits 
his mind to the suggestions of the time and place, falls as it were of 
free will into a reverie, in which the thoughts and images meander 
stream-like at their own pleasure, or rather as if the power of voli- 
tion were suspended and the current must needs follow the line of 
least resistance ; then, as if by good luck, comes the culmination or 
some soft subsidence, and the poem ceases. Ih the earlier odes — 
that on the Departing Year and the^HTonodg on the Death of Chat- 
terton — there is indeed an evolution, but it proceeds sometimes by 
those fits and starts which were supposed to prove in writers of the 
ode a kind of Pindiiric excitement. The poet is less of the artist 
here than the enthusiast. “Enthusiast” — it was a name rejected 
by the youthful Coleridge as a thinker on politics and applied by 
him as a term of reproach to the discipfes of Godwin, but it describes 
well enough his conception of the poet. And it clearly enough 
marks tho distance that had been traversed from the Eestoration • 
days, when a poet desired before all else to be a wit,’iund from 
tho age of Anne, when the poet was both a “wit ” and a “man of 
sense.” When Coleridge pictures the youthful Chatterton roaming 
the woods near the Severn with wild unequal stpps, 

“In Inspiration’s eager horn*, 

When most tho big soul feels the maddening power,” 

ho conceives him not as the artist or the wit but as tho enthusiast, 
and this is the conception generally present in Coleridge's earlier 
verse. The sequences of thought and feeling in these earlier poems 
are often either of the meditative-meandering or the spasmodic-tpe-s- 
sionate kind. Now, however, in his D^ance he produced a poem 
strongly concatenated in thought and emotion, and from the firsWine 
to the last faultless in its evolution. Here freedom in artistic hand- 
ling is at one with obedience to artistic law. Mr. Theodore Watts, 
in his article on Poetry in the Eneyclopccdia Britannka has called 
tention to what he dejperibes as its fluidity of metrical movement. 

“ The mofe billowy the metrical waves,” he says, “ the better suited 
they are to render the emotions expressed by the o^tle ; ” and he 
points out how in the opening stanza of the France the first metrical 
wave, after it has gently fallen at the end of the first quatrain, 
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leaps up jigiaia oa tlie double rhymes aud goes bounding on, billow 
after billow^ to the end of the stanza.^* mastery of a prolonged 

period in i^cal poetry is rare even with great writers ; We find it 
in Shelley's OSe to the Wist Wind; we find it in Coleridge's 
and the sense of power which accomplttiies it lifts these poems into 
quite another class tha/i that which includes the tesselated <^es of 
Gray. The ideal of liberty presented in Coleridge's ^nnce is one 
which he sorrowfully admits cannot be found in any human society, 
which indeed cannot possibly be realised under any form of htunan 
government. Yet it is ti*ue, he maintains, for the individual man so 
far as he is pure and inflamed with the love and adoration of God in 
nature. The close of the poem in its recoil from society to the indi- 
vidual soul resembles the close of his earlier ode on the Departing 
Year. It seems not improbable that when Shelley wrote his great 
Ode to Liberty, a song inspired by the highest hopes for society, he 
had before his mind Coleridge’s words of despair, for freedom as 
conceived by Shelley — and it is freedom for a people, not merely for 
an individual, of which he eings — comes not alone but accompanied 
by justice and love and wisdom, the memory of what has been and 
thd hope for what will be. 

The ode France is dated February, 1798. The spring and early 
summer of that year were a season of radiant beauty. Coleridge had 
been relieved from anxiety about his worldly ways and means by the 
generosity of' the Wedgwoods. Young Hazlitt eagerly accepted his 
invitation^ to Nether Stowey, and on the afternoon of his arrival 
Coleridge took him over to Alfoxden. Wordsworth was not at 
home, but his sister Dorothy received Coleridge and his friend for 
the night, and gaye^thcm free access to her brother’s manuscripts.^ 
Next morning, seated on the trunk of an old ash-tree in Alfoxden 
Park, Coleridge read aloud in his musical voice some of Words- 
worth’s Somerset poems, and on his walk homewards he Itoented, 
* says Hazlitt, that his fellow poet was not prone enough to believe 
in the traditional superstitions of the place, and that in some of his 
poems there was a something corporeal/ a matter-of-factness^ a cling- 
ing 4o the palpable. Hazlitt remained three weeks at Jfether Stowey , 
ofCen spending his afternoons in discourse with Coleridge in the 
arbqur of bark built by Tom Poole; and before they parted he 
accompanied Coleridge on an excursion to Lynton and the Valley of 
Rocks. A like excursion to the north coast of Devon had been made 
in^the late autumn by Coleridge in company with Wordsworth and 

(1) Some readers of Coleridge’s words describing Dorpthy — In every^ motion her 
innocent soul outbeams so brightly, that who saw her would say, ‘ Guilt was a thing 
impossible with hsr* ” — may have been puzzled by the last words. H^e is hero quoting 
from hla own description of Teresa £n J^emorae, and this passage seems to prove that the 
first scene of JSmartte, which does not appear in Oaorio, muiit, neyertheless have been 
written in 1797. 
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hh sister, which earKer visit to Ljhtpn is oomiected witl\ 4 memor- 
able event m.the hictpry of English poetrjr. / 

It was oh a November afternoon of 1797 that this earlier tramp 
began.^ ^ “ Thp evening dark and cloudy,” wfites Miss Wordsworth ; 

« we went eight miles, William and Coleridge employing themselves 
in laying the plan of a ballad, to be published with some pieces of 
William^s,” This ballad was the Rime^of the Ancient Mariner y with 
which originated thfe conjoint volume published in the autumn of 
the following year. Two classes of poems, it will be remembered, 
were to appear in this volume of tjyrical Balladsy “ in the one the 
incidents dnd agents were to be, in part at least, ^supernatural, and 
the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affec- 
tions by the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally 
accompany such situations, supposing them real. . . For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life,” and these were 
to be interpreted and illuminated by a ipeditative and feeling mind, 
and by the light of imagination. Such is Coleridge’s well-known 
account of the origin of the Lyrical Ballads ; and it indicates exactly 
wherein^lies the importance of the publication of that little volume 
in the history of our literature. A few words will servo to n^alfe 
this clear. 

In the literature of the time there we!*e two powerful tendencies, 
each of which was liable to excess when it operated alone, each of 
which needed to work in harmony with the other, and tcT take some- 
thing into itself from the other. A little before the death jof John- 
son English poetry had almost reached the lowest ebb. It has often 
been said that its revival, was due to the excitement and enthusiasm 
caused by the Revolution in France ; but this is certainly unteue. 
In 1785 appiKxred Cowper’s poem, The Task, Two years previously 
the most remarkable of Crabbe’s earlier group of poems, The ViUagey 
had beenipublished. In 1786 the mimarnock edition of the poems 
of Bums was issued. Thus our poetry had sprung into sudden and 
splendid life before that Aemorablo year the centpnary of which 
has Just been celebratbd in Paris. And by what means did English 
poetry renew its life and regain its vigour ? By a return to nature. 
Burns sai^ direct out of his own warm heart and out of the joys 
and sorrows of his fellows. The daisy in the furrow, the mouse in 
the stubble-field, the dying ewe in tho ditch, the rustic patriarch 
among his children and servants, the humours of Scotch drink, the 
humours of Scotch ecclesiastical parties, and tho passions of his 
own wajhJ^rd heart suj)plied him with the themes of his song. 

(1) In 'Woiteworth's Fenwick note to We are ^even^ as printed by Professor Knight 
and elsewhere, the tour is dated in the spring of tho year 1798.” Is the Memoirs of 
WordsufoHhj by Oiristopher Wordsworth, vol, i. p. 107, tho same note is printed, and 
the words are ** in the autumn of 1797.” There seems to be no doubt that tho tour 
actually took place in November, 1797. 
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Cowper ^med from the we-dratm abstractions in verse which had 
done duly as poetry and looked around him in his walks about Olney, 
or filled his senses and spirit with the domestic pleasures of Mary 
Unwin’s home, and uttered in verse the feelings aroused in him by his 
garden, his walk in the crisp December morning, his evening fire- 
side, l^is newspaper jpd easy chair. And Orabbe resolved to set 
doMm for once the truth, thcT whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about the life of the peasant or the rough ^sher On our eastern coasts. 
He was sick of the ideality of Sweet Auburns and of Corydons 
complaining of their amorous pains, ^^the only pains, alas, they 
never feel.” He aimed at being what in our present critical phrase- 
ology we term a realist or naturalist. 

** I praise the cot, ' 

As truth will paint it and as bards will not.” 

Ho was unable to select from a crowd of details, for everything 
should be recorded. But with this tendency there coexisted another 
which was also strong. ^It was the tendency towards romance 
which gave their popularity to the Mynfcries of XJdolpho and The 
lialian, which appears in the modern-antiques of Chatterton, and in 
connection with a sentiment supposed to be that of primitive poetry 
in Maepherson’s 0.s\s'?V/w. The Gothic revival which in our own 
century became learned and antiquarian was then sentimental and 
imaginativew As Crabbe may serve to represent the extreme of 
naturalism in art, so “ Monk Lewis may serve to represent the 
other extreme, the extravagance of the romantic tendency. His 
Castle Rpecirc, a play brimful of supernatural horrors, was produced 
in the year in which Coleridge and Wordsworth met at Nethor 
Stowey, and it h*ad* a run of sixty nights. His Tales of Terror were 
pijiblishcd in the year after the Lyrical Ballads, In The Monk, pub- 
lished in 1 796, Amlrosio, tempted by an evil spirit, and^jguilty of 
monstrous crimes, is tried and tortured by the Inquisition, and is at 
length dashed headlong from an airy height by Lucifer. Raymond 
is haunted at night by the spectre of the bleeding nun : ‘‘ She lifted 
up her veil slowly. (What a sight presented itself to my startled 
eyes ! I beheld before me an animated corse.'' The gross marvel 
and mystery amassed in The Monk would suffice for an entire stand 
«f our paltry Hansom Cabs, 

Here then were two movements in our literature, each operating 
sypart from t||^ other and each pre'^j^to excess — ^naturalism, tending 
"to a hard, dry, literal manner, unil. *mmated by the light of imagi- 
nation; romance, tending to become a coarse revel i^^ material 
horrors. Eijglisli poetry needed first that romance should be saved 
and ennobled by the presence and the power of truth, and, secondly, 
that naturalism, without losing any of its fidelity to fact, should bo 
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saved and ennobled by the presence of imagination. 

And this wae precisely what Coleridge imd Wordsi^ contributed 
to English poetry in their joint volume of Lyrical Balhds^, which in 
oonsequeni^ may justly be described as marking if not making an 
epoch the, history of our literature. 

Eolying largely, as he did in his poems wljich deal with tlje super- 
natur^^ on the effect produced by theip psychological truth, Coleridge 
could affiorcLto subdue the supernatural, and refine it to the utmost. 
His regard for truth even in the description of minute physical 
phenomena, though in the midst of a world of wonders, is illusteated 
by the alteration of the line in the Ancient Mariner, The furrow 
followed free ” to The furrow streamed off free,” because when on 
board a ship he perceived that as seen from the deck, though not 
from the shore, the wake appears like a brook flowing off from the 
stem. More important than truth physical he felt truth psychological 
to be. And attaining this, he did not need, as Monk Lewis did, to 
drag into his verse all the horrors of tiie churchyard and the nether 
pit of Hell. None of us can tell what, was that sight of shame or 
anguish revealed to Christabel when the Lady Geraldine unbound 
her girdle and dropped the robe to her feet. We can imagine hhw 
exact in his description of the dreadful object Lewis would have 
been. And it seems certain that in tlfe manuscript a line existed 
in this passage of Christabel which never was permitted to appear in 
the published text : — • • 

** Behold her bosom and half her side, 

Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue, 

A sight to dream of, not to 

• 

The words hideous, deformed, and pale of hut ”• are known fo us 
through a Quotation made from memory in the pages of Hunt’s 
Examinm^, and Coleridge preferred to leave a line without its rhyme 
rather than retain words which define a horror better shadowed in 
mystery. Again, in the “Ancient Mariner ” where the spectre-bark 
approaches the doomed ship, and the forms of Death and Life-in-Death 
are visible playing a*t dice fbr the mariner apd his companions, a 
verse full of charnel abominations occurs . in the original text whioh 
was afterwards judiciously omitted. Coleridge felt that these hideous 
incidents of the grave only detracted from the finer horror of thp 
voluptuous beauty of his White Devil, the night-mare Life-in- 
Death : — 

“ Her lips wore red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold. 

Her skin was as white as leprosy.^’ 

She it was, this Life-in-Death, who with, her numbing spell haunted 
Coleridge himself in after days. 

It is remarkable that a poem which impresses us* so much as an 
VOL. XLVI. N.S. c c ^ 
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imaginatiye luiity, the work of one* who had a genius for the finer 
kind of invention, should in great part have becai a 

compilalSrafroifi'a^^ brains and books. Toimg Cruikshank, a neigh- 
bour of Colmdge at Neter Stowey, had dreamed of a skeleton ship 
woAied %y a skeleton crew, and this .was the starting-point of the 
whole, ,It has been suggested that the blessed spirits who bring the 
ship to harbour came from One of the epistles of St. Paulinus of 
Nola, the friend of St. Ambrose. The crime of ihe Old Navigator 
(as Coleridge loved to call him) was Wordsworth's suggestion de- 
rived from Shelvocke's Voyage ro^ad the World. Shelvocke describes 
the insupportable cold of the South Atlantic Ocean, and the per- 
petual squalls of sleet and snow. They had not seen since '&ey 
passed the straits of Le Maire a single living creature save, one dis- 
consolate black albatross, which accompanied them for several days, 
as if it bad lost itself, till the second captain in one of his melu^a- 
choly fits shot the bird, imagining from its colour that it was of evil 
omen, and not doubting that they would h/ive a fair wind if it 
were destroyed. Wordsworih can hardly have omitted to mention 
the ominous colour of the albatross, but in Coleridge’s poem it be- 
cofties the friend and companion of the mariners, and we must 
imagine it a white-plumed majestic creature. The device of animat- 
ing the bodies of the dead efew with a troop of seraphs, whether the 
suggestion is duo to St. Paulinus or to Wordsworth, is so conceived 
and executed as to iUufstrate admirably Coleridge's power of evok- 
ing beauty out of horror. Nor are his strange creatures of the sea 
those hideous worms which a vulgar dealer in the supernatural might 
have invented. Seen in a great calm by the light of the moon these 
creatures of God are beautiful in the joy of their life : — 

“ Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

^ They coil’d and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.” 

And it is through a sudden welling- forth of sympathy with their 
happiness, and a sudden sense of their beauty, that the spell which 
binds the aifiicted mariner is snapped. That one self-centred in 
crude egoism should be purified and converted through a new 
sympathy with suffering and sorrow is a common piece of morality ; 
tSiis purification through sympathy with joy is a piece of finer and 
higher doctrine. > . 

Mrs. Barbauld once told Coleridge that she admired the Ancient 
^Mariner very much, but that there were two feults in it^it was 
improbable and it had no moral. As for tlfe probability^: said Cole- 
rid^ ^he good Mrs. Barbauld might perhaps have observed 
a twinkle in the noticeable man's large grey eyes), that might admit 
some question ; but as to the want of moral, he told her that in his 
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judgment the poem had too mnchf the ,or chief fault, if he 
might say 8D,..v«fi; the obtrusiou of th^ ihorai aail^imt so'op^y on 
the reader/w a. piiaoiple or cause of aotiou in a work of such pure 
imagumtibitf ' The mariner is punished for shooting an albatross ; the 
curse pacsfeci . Away when he ble^es the watersnakes. Coleridge might 
have called, his critic’s attention to the fact that the professed moral 
is serrit^ble at least os an artistic deTice. The beautiful stanza 
begpbnffig, . . ^ * 

“He prayeth best who loyeth best 
* All things both gijpat and small/* 

A a' 

sets forth this professed moral. Its real effect is admirably described 
by Mrs, Oliphant, when she says that the soothing words “ bring our 
feet bach to the common soil with a bewildered sweetness of relief 
and soft quiet ” after^tho imaginative strain with which we follow 
the tale of the voyage through strange seas. If any reader require 
a moral he can :^d it elsewhere ; hf^ can find it in that passage 
whicK tells how a sens® of the incomparable beauty and the rapturous 
life of the world quickens and redeome the withered soul of the 
marinor. How do you know,” asks "William Blake, “ but every 
bird that cuts the airy way is an immense world of delight closed T)y 
your senseis five ? ” It is the opening of our senses and our hearts to 
the miracle of beauty and of life ovcry\?here surrounding us that (if 
we must have a moral) is the highest spiritual effect wrought by 
the poem. • * 

"W© shall not dispute with the excellent Mrs. Barhaul4«as to the 
improbability of the narrative. Have we not submitted to the spell 
of the mariner’s eye, which compels us to listen like a child and 
suspends our incredulity ? The bride, red as a rqse^ and the nodding 
minstrelsy pass before us, but the gaiety of the village festival 
makes us oidy the more sensible of the solitude of the narrator alone 
on the wide, wide sea,” and of that subsequent solitude, and yet at the 
same time need of sympathy, created in him by an intense and unique 
experience, which even hefe and now isolates him, yet mysteriously 
connects him with hii^ fellows* The majesty and beauty with which 
some of the old and common facts of nature^are described, as onBr 
an eye-witness could describe them, vouch for the truth of tne 
strange;r incidents. In regions far from the stir of human life there 
is yet a constant action going on, and the actors arc not alone thh 
Polar Spirit and the spectres of the skeleton hulk, and the troop of 
blessed angels, hut the sea and the sun and the moon and the atars ef 
heaven. How majestically the sunrise at sea is expressed 

* Nor dim nor red, like Q-od^s own head 

* The glorious sun uprist,” * ^ 

It is like the solemn apparition of one of the chief actors in this 

c c 2 
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strange dra^ pf crime^ and agony, and expiation, and in the new 
sense of. won^.i^th wUoli we witness that oldest spectacle of the 
heavens, well believe in other imraclm. HoW ex^i^site is the 

description of the journeying moon, .what magic in tile Amplest 

words: — . , 

“ The moving moon went up the sky, 

* An<i*nowhei;p did abide ; 

, Softly she was going up ' , 

With a star or two beside.*’, ® ' 

These regents of the upper air are not dead balls of matter^ but living 
powers, and everywhere/' says l^oleridge in the gloss which he 
added to his poem, the blue sky belongs to them, and is their 
appointed rest, and their native country, and their own natural 
homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are certainly 
expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival." 

In Christahei the human and the supernatural elements interpene- 
trate each other more completely and more subtly than in the An- 
vient Mariner, The presence of higher than mortal powers for evil and 
for good is everywhere felt, yet nowhere is it thrust forward. We 
can reconstruct a story almost the same in which the incidents shall 
proceed in accordance with the acknowledged laws of the .world ; we 
can imagine an innocent girl coming under the influence of a woman 
older than herself, of beautiful person and powerful intellect, but of 
depraved character, wh^o shall disclose to her some bosom-sin under 
conditions which render indispensable for a time an inviolable 
secrecy ; io shield the maiden from harm she shall possess, besides 
her own purity of heart, the pious memory of her dead mother. 
Thus by merely lowering the key all the action of the poem might 
be transposed ffoifl the supernatural to the natural.^ Even the 
malign influence of Geraldine's look askance could readily be trans- 
lated into its moral significance — the fascinating power of evil over 
a virginal soul, the mere knowledge of vice seeming to imply a 
horrible community with it during, at least, one dreadful moment 
before the instinctive recoil from sin has had timo rfhd force to come 
into operation. Coleridge's story is far other than this ; but thus wc 
iftay interpret the moral and psychological truth on which Cole- 
ridge’s story is founded. The poem is not a piece of didactic morality, 
xor such a spiritual allegory as one of its critics, Mr. Cotterill, has 
fancied ; it is an imaginative romance pervaded throughout by the 
^pernatural ; and yet it is founded in spiritual truth, and, as Chris 
North has said, while we read it, wo are all the while in our 
iTnp r^real and living world, and in the heart of its, bes| and most 
ridg^t^ affections. / 

a tW^® Chrhtahel was written at Nethex* Stowey ; and it 

perhaps worth remarking that in Dorothy Wordsworth's diary, in 
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wliicli we can trace the origin of sonie ^ her tmth^s poems, we also 
find touches^ wHch. are manifestly ccmnec^ wii£ this remahce of 
her fr^4^ ^er frequent walks with Coleridge in the neighboor- 
h&od ef Al&xden observations of nature were made, and little inci- 
dents were noticed and talked ^)f, which became a common possession 
for the memories and imaginations of Jboth. • • 

* " The^e is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often an dance it can, 

Ha^iging so light, and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.** 

That impish leaf of the oak against which the witch lady leaned 
was seen near Nether Stowey on March 7, 1798. One only leaf 
upon the top of a tree,’’ writes Dorothy Wordsworth, “ the sole re- 
maining leaf, danced round and rovgad like a rag blown by the 

wind.” • 

** The thin groy cloud is spread on high, 

It covers, but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full ; ^ 

And yet she looks both small and dull.** 

So the poem. And Dorothy Wordsworth, noticing also the apparent 
diminution of the moon behind a fleecy cloud : Wheu we left 
home the moon, immensely large, the sky scattered ovef'with clouds. 
These soon closed in, coiStracting the dimensions of the paoon with- 
out concealing her.” And it may be that the baron’s mastiff wljich 
howls at intervals in answer to the clock was ennobled by Coleridge 
from ** the manufacturer’s dog ” near Alfox^Jeg, that “ makes a 
strange, unbouth howl, which it continues many minutes after there 
is no noise near it but that of the brook. It howls at the murmur 
of the village stream,” 

Although in Christabel we are aware of the ghostly presence of 
the maiden’s mother, we never sec the phantom ; we only know that 
the v^tch lady tries* to 'wave her ofP, and that she comforts her 
daughter with sweet visions as she lies dreaniing in the arms of her 
foe. But Coleridge has elsewhere created a visible ghost, a ghosi 
which appears under the strangest circumstances, a ghost itself so 
strange that Coleridge may be said to have invented a new spiritual 
fear. It is indeed tbo first of the many ghosts that have appeared 
upon our earth, much more ancient than the old man of Endor, fm‘ 
it ^ the spirit of the first human being who left the mystery of life 
on our glbbe for the mystery of death. Here again in The Winder- 
inge of Cain loveliness and terror are allied. The hof Enos, son of 
the &st murderer, beautiful in his innocence and encinctured with 
leaves for his only garments, plucks by moonlight the fruits not of 


V 
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the happy but of the wil^emeBs. Ttiere is a majesty in the 

mighty c^ lDian and in the intolerable giief Krhich wastes his 

fram%.3^ iBehind the pair lie t]|e cavern-like recei?^ of the 
forest ;.&fore them, the dtesert sands, white in the moonshme, with 
one ici^k casting its shadow on the saitds. And here in the i^adow 
of i&ercck lurks the piteous ghost of Abel, the shape as of a young 
man, apparelled in unclean garments, his skin as white as the moon- 
lit sands, and his voice sweet but thin and querulous, like that of a 
feeble slave in misery who weeps, and laments.” Antf why should 
not he weep, who having served during his life the God of the living 
has now become the sad servant of that other and strange God, the 
God of the dead ? Moonlight — ^the wilderness — the solitary rock 
with its shadow — and these three figures of the innocent boy, the 
first fratricide, and this forlorn ghost with his sweet querulous voice 
and his dreadful secret — what a strange, and, Mrs. Barbauld might 
add, improbable invention ! Unquestionably, if we might have our 
choice of a ghost to haunt us, wo should say give us one of those 
comfortable domestic larva) ^ho rattle chains and draw the midnight 
curtain, and save us from the sight of such a ghost as this lament- 
able youth of the moon-illumined desert and from the cadence of his 
sweet and plaintive voice. 

The poems of the Nether Stowey period are in the main Cole- 
ridge’s poems of joy ; those written after his thirtieth year are, with 
few exceptions, poems born of sorrow. Two visionary figures seem 
to mediate between the earlier and later groups, two visionary figures 
that are seldom absent for a long time from his verse — those of Love 
and Hope. But the imagery changes mournfully as the years go by. 
Tn an early poem he recalls the cloudless day of boyhood — 

“ TMien by my native brook I wont to rove, 

TVhile-Uope with kisses nursed the Infant Love.” ’ 

In a poem of his elder years he pictures the same pair, but how 
differently ! 

^ “ Hope keeping Love, Love Hope alive, * 

Like babes bewildered in the snow, 

That cling and huddle from the cold 
In hollow tree or ruined fold.” 

( 

And yet more sadly in another poem : — 

o “ Thoe, 0 genial Hope, 

^ Love’s elder sister ! thee did I behold, 

Brest as a bridesmaid, but all pale and cold, * 

With roseless cheek, all pale and cold and ^xn ^ 

Lie lifeless at my feet.” 

and when Love enters and would revive her pale aister with a kiss, 
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” Alaa ! ’twas but a ckilli^g breath 
Woke just enough of Hia'iiii death /f 
r /;'ToiaakeHope dieAaeW*^'0''^‘'^i';^^7^y ^ 

Mr. Triffi, in liis biography of Coleridge, speaks of the years from 
1800 to J8i)4 as the turning-point, moral and physical, of his citreer. 
According to his own statement the habit^ of drinking laudanum, 
taken at first to sop the Cerberus of jAiysical pain, had become fixed 
about 1803? But*we know that the dream-poem of Eubla Khan came 
into being while Coleridge was under the influence of an anodyne, 
and the date of its creation is Ihe^ummer of 1797. As De Quincey 
records in succession the pleasures and the pains of opium, so Cole- 
ridge places side by side this Eastern vision of imaginative delight 
and The Pains of Sleep, in which the nightmare terrors of disease are 
so powerfully expressed. Both poems have in a high degree the 
special dream quality — a suspension of all power of volition ; but 
in the one tho will is charmed into passivity by images of beauty, in 
the other it is ovcrw’lielmed and prostrated after a desperate struggle 
with visions of horror and of shame. , 

The sense that his higher pow'ors were suffering ominous eclipse, 
the consciousness of duties neglected* the knowledge that fri-ands 
were falling away in consequence of his inability to respond to their 
love, tho blank of domestic happiness •even his deep regard for Sara 
Hutchinson, which made him more painfully aware of all that his life 
had missed, united to produce those mooda and long reasons of de- 
pression under which he^ay inactive. No one had felt more exqui- 
sitely^ than ho tho visitations of joy, as of a swift light Breeze blow- 
ing from some Elysian meadow : — 

“A new joy, ^ ^ 

• Lovely as light, sudden as summer gust, 

And glud.some as tho first-born of the spring, 

Beckons mo on, or follows from behind, , 

Playmate, or guide ! ” 


Now such visitations wcife rare indeed ; and in their place Coleridge 
had grown acquainted with, the dull, unchanging cloud of depression 
which hung upon him for long periods lik^ a pall. All the dull 
misery of such a hopeless mood is exposed to view in the great bde 
Dejection^ Other poems of other authoni express a passion of grief, 
which this does not ; when sorrow has us in its grip we are conscious 
at least of the life within us by virtue of tlie very pain which we 
endure. No other poem so truthfully renders the leaden mood^ of 
helpless md hopeless prostration, too dull to be named despair : — 


A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

*Whioh finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear.” 
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WhateTer comfort he was capable of in such forlorn weakness came 
to Coleri<|^ loye; The ode, addressed in its later 

text to we are assur^ by Professor Knight, was 

AVordswo^'s sister-in-law, Sara Hutchinson, had been originally 
addressed to Wordsworth himself. Apd it is the generous thought 
that his friend at least had been true to the duties and the glories of 
his high*calling as poet, that brings some lightening of the cloud of 
misery. ' 

“ O William, friend of my devoutest choice, 

0 raised from anxious , dread and busy care 
By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou seest everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice.’* ‘ 

AVhen Wordsworth and his family, escaping from Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, which had grown too small for their needs, were settled 
through Sir George Beaumont^s kindness in the farm-house at 
Coleorton in the winter of 1806-7, Coleridge with his son Hartley 
visited them. It was one of the saddest periods in Coleridge^s home- 
less life ; but among these faithful friends he received all the tender 
ministering of love. One evening Wordsworth read aloud for him 
a portion of The Prelude^ and Coleridge, roused by the ennobling 
excitement, composed on that night the loftiest and the most 
pathetic of his poems in blank verso. The lines which compare the 
pain of life and love awakening in his heart after its long syncope 
•to the sufEerihg experienced by the drowned when they begin to 
breathe again, must be in the memory of every reader of Coleridge. 
But .certain lines which precede these as the poem was originally 
written have remained unknown ; they are f dr the first time printed 
from the manuscript by Professor Knight, and they tell much of the 
strength and the weakness of the writer's heart. Dear shall be the 
“ Orphic song” tj w'hich he had listened, exclaims Coleridge : — 

“ Dear shall it be to every human heart, 

To me how more than dearest ! mo tOn whom 
Comfort from theo and utterance of thy love 
Came with such heights and depths of harmony. 

Such sense oiT wings uplifting, that its might 
Scatter’d and quellbd me, till my thoughts became 
A bodily tumult and thy faithful hopes 
Thy hopes of me, dear friend ! by me unfelt ! 

Were troublous to me, almost as a voice 
Familiar once, and more than musical ; 

As a dear woman’s voice to one cast forth, 

A wanderer with a worn-out heart forlorn, 

’Mid strangers pining with untended wounds.” ; ^ 

^ ■ ■■ I ■ ■ — MPI 1 ■ 

,(1) ZAihe earliest printed text ** Edmund " appears instead of ** Williiain«*^ and from 
later texto of poem these lines are omitted. 
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Among the sorrows which resulted from his neglect of dntiesj not 
the least was ;^1 obs of love. ^'Tohe b^oved/' he says, ‘‘is all I 
need,” andlt^'iit .tinie that he more than rneni of hardier afid more 
self-sufficing RR^e found repose in affection. 

, O fot some dear abiding-place of Love. 

O’er which my spirit, liko the mother dove, * 

Might brood with warming wings.” • " 

• 

So he writes in a poem of leave-taking, and the lines may have 
suggested to Rossetti the thought di his sonnet to Coleridge quoted 
in the opening of this article. It was not easy for Coleridge’s friends 
to continue to love a man who met all their solicitude and tender- 
ness with silence and seeming indifference. Yet part of his misery 
arose from the fact that while unable to give evidence of his affec- 
tion, as he lay inactive “ deeper than ever plummet •sounded,” he 
had nevertheless a constant craving for sympathy. lie was sensible 
that his friends, though deeply coneerned on his behalf, could not 
give him the love that he required, and such kindness as theirs 
countejfeiting absent love is described by him in one of his poems as 
“ the pang more sharp than all.” . • 

Yet to the last there w'ere occasional beamings forth of the spirit 
of delight and poetry even in those elder days when his body did 
him grievous wrong, and when his mind, though it had recovered 
much of its intellectual power, had not recovered its early illumina- 
tion of hope and joy. One of these out-wellings of poetry^ among 
the latest and loveliest, is to be found in the lines which accompany 
the delicate engraving of the garden of Boccaccio, aftcY Stothard, 
in The Keepsake for 1829. ‘‘The love, the joyance, and the gal- 
lantry ” of the Florentine pleasance as seen in Stothard’s design 
conquer the numbness of his dreary mood, and bring back for an 
hour all his lost youth, all the glory of his early manBood. 

Coleridge wrote for his own epitaph those lines in which he speaks 
of himself as one who • 

9 

“ Many a year with toilful breath 
f Tound death in life,” ^ * 

I like better to remember him in connection with that memorial 
poem adapted from the Italian of Chiabi’cra, where Coleridge namesp 
himself Satyrane the idoloclast — idoloolast, because he hated the 
objects of vain worship of his own day ; Satyrane, because, like^ 
the sylvan protector of Spenser’s Tina, he had a “ w’ild-wood fancy 
and impotu 4 >us zeal.” Ill this Tombless Epitaph he tells of his years 
of weary days, and of the sickness that besieged him “•even to the 
gates and inlets of his life.” Yet he declares that he maintained the 
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citadel ustooE^uered^ that he was “ strong to follow the delightful 

' ' ' 

‘ ‘ ^ Not a rill / , ^ 

I IThere issues from the fount of Hippocrene 
. But he had traced it upward to its source, 

Through open glade, dark glen, and secret dell, , 

Knew the gaj wild flowers on its banks, and culled 
Its med*cinablo borbS. Yea, oft alone, 

Piercing the long-neglected holy cave, c 
The haunt obscure of old Philosophy, 

Ho bade with lifted torch^^its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sago. 

O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts ! ^ 

O studious Poet, eloquent for truth ! 

Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, 

Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and Love.*’ 

Not merely then a footless bird of Paradise,'* but childlike^ full 
of life and love." "With this word I may fitly close. 

Edward Dowden. 



: DBT-inmsmG the colonies. 

' / ’ " • 

In a recent a^cle in tins magaeine Mr. Jos^h Thonison formulated 
a serious charge against the Downing Street management .of our 
Colonial policy in East and West Africd. The head and front of his 
charge is apathy. • , 

“ For over twenty years, he says, Dooming Street has stood calmly by and 
watched the Gambia being transformed into a French rivor in all but name. 
It has seen the gradual isolation of Sierra Leone from the interior and raised 
not a finger to stop it. It has permitted Germany to seize the Camerbons, to 
expel our traders and missionaries, and establish itself in Togoland, in spite 
of our incontestable priority of rights. In no case can it urgo ignorance of 
what was going on or plead inability to act. Every step of tbe way bas been 
marked by showers of warnings, remonstrances, pleadings ; but. Sphinx-like, 
Downing Street has looked calmly across the waters unmoved by wbat to it 
was a petty turmoil.’* ' • 

• 

He shows the results to have been wliat flight be well expected — 

“Our political influence was lessening and being restricted with marked 
rapidity, whilo our commerce was declining at nn equally alarming rate with*a 
corresponding improvement in the political and commercial position of the 
French and Germans.** • 

Fifty years ago we had no rivals in that region, and now, while 
France has annexed the whole of the counti^’’ to the north of the 
Gambia, and has rounded the headwaters striking south till she 
has included within her sphere of influence the whole upper basin 
of the Niger, we are — 

“ Practically confined to the coast Vogion, to strive lawi fester among its 
deadly swamp?, our governors given the old woman’s task of palavering over 
petty disputes between various tribes and our merchants degraded into barlorers 
of gin, rum, tobacco, gunpowder and guns, by means of wbieh the civilization 
of the negro goes on apaco.” 

South of the Niger on thep same coast the French have got Grand 
Bassam and Great and Little f opo, and the Germans have established 
their influence over Togoland. So far politically, and commer- 
cially it has been no better. The Government spends enormous sumS 
on official salaries, but nothing on enterprise or experiments which 
tend toMeVelop the countries under our influence. No roads are 
made into the interior, botanical and mineral research are alilfe un- 
attempted. The administration is inactive, and private enterprisg 
has to, be undertaken under the cold shade of official indifference. 
“ Government has distihctly refused to precede the merchant and 
secure a position for him in the interior^ As distinctly has it made 
clear that it will^not back up any independent commercial enterprise 
or take steps to ensure the enjoyment to the promoters of the fruits 
of such enterprise.” The gin trade alone flourishes, and our West 
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African soWicmeiiti?, "instead of b^ng bright jewels in the Imperial 
Crown < are at this day standing monuments to our 

disgrace-”: , . 

In East Africa the story repeats itself, "East Africa in recent 
years presents an example which still stinks in the nostrils of all 
who lo770 our country and our country’s honour.” Mr. Thomson shows 
it explored,by Englishmen, traded with by Englishmen^ enlightened 
by Englishmen. Wo all know how English missionaries have every- 
w’here penetrated from the coast ^inland spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of English capital in its villages. A recent return from five 
of the principal missions shows the money spent within the last seven 
years alone to have amounted to £300,000. Its great lakes did not 
exist for the civilized world till Englishmen found them out. 
English enterprise has put steamers upon them and stations upon the 
East African roads. Nowhere had the individual Englishman a 
better right to expect to bo supported by his ' Government. Yet 
when Germany discovered that she had rights and interests in these 
parts and stepped in to support them, " we scuttled from the place 
like a miserable cur before a lion.” As a result of Downing Street 
policy in East Africa we see — 

“Our honour trampled in the. mud, our follow-subjects, thousands of them, 
irretrievably ruined, crying in vain for redross ; our political prestige de- 
stroyed ; our missions ruined ; an enormous impetus given to the slave trade 
on land; rising towns laid in ruins and bespattered with native blood; a 
flourishing infant civilization dashed to pieces.** 

^The picture is strong, but except for the redeeming features 
offered by private enterprise, it can hardly be said to be over- 
colcured. And . !R^r. Thomson attributes the whole to the apathy 
which bps characterised Downing Street rule. He 'declares this 
apathy to be so great that it paralyses our Colonial system, not only 
as a whole in the general scheme which demands Imperial direction 
and support, but even in its pettiest local details. During his late 
travels in Eastern and Western Africa he^found, he says, that apathy 
of the most pronounced type reigned supreme equally among the 
officials and the merc^hants, and he contrasts it much to Our disad- 
vantage with the feverish energy displayed by the French and 
Germans. But he attributes no blame for it to our authorities on 
the spot. They had their hands tie(J by all sorts of absurd regula- 
tions. » They were entrusted with no independent power of action. 
Downing Street thought it knew better how to govern and what w’as 
good for West Africa than the officials on the spot. Nothing could 
be done unless Downing Street were consulted. For all the mis- 
takes that h6 records he holds that the blame belongs to Downing 
Street alone. 

So much for the indifferent and let-alone policy of Downing 
Street. I t^e Mr. Thomson’s charge simply as an example which 
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serves well because it is fresh in our memories and summarises in 
short and comprehensive statements wh£l[t has to be said from that 
side of the question. But it is only ah ekample* This happened in 
East and West Africa, Those who know have similar stories to tell 
circumstantiated with graphic detail, not only of Sur colonies, but 
of our dependencies ; not only bf one continent in the east and west, 
but of the whole world in east and^west And north and* south. 
What does Pownipg Street care for Egypt? Or what for that 
matter does it know ? Troublesome thorn in English flesh ! Oh, 
that we might abstract you and throw you for ever away ! is the 
sentiment which probably represents the views of both parties at the 
Foreign OflBce. What, again, does Downing Street care for the de- 
velopment of West Australia ? Unmanageable young colony ! Why 
does 3'’our double electoral majority get into conflict with appointed 
government? Why do you outgrow j’^our political tutelage and 
desire to break out in a development of pubtie works, of which, 
unless we get rid of responsibility, we»must accept the risk ? It is 
natural that no one in London should care supremely for a railway 
of which the terminus is to bo on the SWhn lliver. The business of 
the London official is with the English not with the Colonial public, 
lie may sit in the Colonial Office. He* may occupy himself all day 
with Colonial affairs, but the Governme^it of which he forms a part 
is English ; it is not colonial. The electorate which directly or 
indirectly sent him to his place is an English electorate, the men he 
meets in the street when his day’s work is done, the men with whom 
ho dines, the men whose sons and daughters marry •\vith his 
daughters and sons, whose grandchildren will be his grandchildr«n, 
are Englishmen, not Colonists. He may be the most conscientious 
man in the world, most sincerely desirous of doing his duty b3’*thc 
interests which he is appointed to watch over, but his very 7 Wson 
d’etre is that he is an exprcsxsion of public opinion, gnd ho is abso- 
lutely less than human if he is not influenced by the medium in 
which he lives and moves and has his being. He is an English 
public servant, and he listens to and obeys the voice of the EngKsh 
public. So* long as the English public was profoundly influenced by 
the Cobden school of politicians, indifferent to Colonial expansion and 
disinclined to accept responsibility for Colonial enterprise, Downing 
Street could not do otherwise than reflect the opinion which built 
Downing Street. The individual Englishman might do what he 
liked on the far edges of the empire. The official attitude was 
necessarily apathetic. • 

But alHhis is for thg most part to be spoken of in the past tense. 
There are signs now of a change. A new order is springing up. 
Imperial Radicals and Tory Democrats are taking the place of 
the Manchester school. They are spreading th^ir ideas and, from a 
condition of apathy and indifference with regard to the expansion of 
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the Empire, the pubKc is passing into a condition of eager and 
excited interest, accompanied, of course, by a pressing desire to 
meddle wi^ ^everything that is being done. Societies which used to 
be purely philanthropic ,are becoming political; chartered companies 
with political objects are multiplying themselves ; the emigration 
question has become one of the most practically important on the 
political field. Every^ man in the street now has an opinion as to 
the manner in which our Colonial affairs shoijld be administered. 
Without doubt this new and stimulating 'atmosphere must influence 
Downing Street. The questionr is, in what direction P East and 
West Africa have furnished examples of the old system — ^the system 
of the last twenty or thirty or fifty years. South Airica shall give 
an instance of the new system — the system of the last two, or throe, 
or five years. First, by what method docs the new system work ? 
Roughly it may be answered by the interference of the irresponsible 
public with the responsible official. This may be for good or for 
evil. It is too thoroughly in keeping with our English tradition to 
interfere when we choose ; and it is too essential a corollary of our 
illogical, unwritten, but well understood and serviceable constitution, 
that we should with a sharp back-hander put it right when it goes 
conti^ary, for any one to desire a time or condition of things in 
which our public should^ lose its vigorous habit of assuming 
responsibility at will. We have a certain pride in remembering, in 
the words of George Savillc — 

“ That there is a soul in that groat body, tho people, which may remain for a 
time droWsy and inactive, but when tho leviathan is roused it moves like an 
anpry creature, and will neither bo convinced nor resisted.” • 

Wo have as a nation a hearty admiration for our leviathan, and not 
onc‘of us, except, -perhaps, the over- worried official in his moments of 
irritation, would desire to see him tamed. But that being fully 
granted there ^re none the less many occasions on which we would 
willingly, and, as a matter of fact, do very impatiently sometimes 
say, “ Gently, good lion ! Your growls l\ero are very much out of 
place.” * , 

Amongst these occasions are those ih which we see, that the intri- 
cacies of our Colonial policy are about to be decided by the dictates 
of an angry creature who will neither be convinced nor resisted. 
In South Airica the new principle of supplementing responsible 
government by irresponsible interference is specially exemplified by 
the action of the old Aborigines Protection Society, which has now 
<5nlarged itself into the South African Committee. This Committee, 
having no responsibility but representing it believeg— and no 
doubt justly believes — a very considerable section of public opinion, 
has constituted itself in some sort the voluntary adviser and extra- 
legal guardian of the Empire. I have followed Mr. Thomson in his 
description of East and West Airica xmder the old system. Almost 
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at the time that he was writing it.Mrl Mackamess was also describ- 
ing South Africa under the new system. I happen to linow that 
every word of this latter article is endorsed by high authority, and 
though I do not. confine myself' to his stat^ents, I follow him 
chiefly in putting the case from the new point of view. His quarrel 
is not with apathy but with activity. 

He points out that the society in ono^or othbr of its developments 
has interfere4 more pr less effectively, during the High Commissioner- 
ship of Sir Hercules Robinson, in Zululand, Basutoland, Pondoland, 
Bcchuanaland, and the Cape Colony itself, and adds that its effective 
interference can be traced by the bloodshed and disorder which have 
followed it and that where peace has been maintained the society's 
advice has generally been disregarded. In Zululand, where we had 
entered into a war with the object of destroying the military despo- 
tism and dynastic influence of Cetewayo and his family, the society 
determined to restore Cetewayo. After two years of agitation in 
Zululand and in England it was donO“-*-done by Downing Street in 
the teeth of local opinion. Sir Henry Bulwer, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstonc, Mr. Osborn — the British Resident in Zulu- 
land, and Lord Wolselcy, all men of special acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the case, were opposed tb it. The Natal Legislature 
entered a solemn and unanimous protest^against it. It was a direct 
breach of faith to the Zulu chiefs whom we had set up as rulers in 
the place of Cetewayo. But whatever private opinion may have 
been in the Colonial Office official opinion was influenced by the 
agitation outside to such an extent, as to bring about the rjCStoration 
of the king. The result has been altogether bad. Fighting broke 
out at once between the ‘chiefs and the king. Cetewayo died after 
all a refugee and anarchy reigned in Zululand, Jt seemed necessary 
then and ^as judged so by local authority to restore order through 
annexation. The society opposed this solution and led the Zulus to 
look to the Boers for protection against us. The treaty by which 
one-third of Zululand with rights of supervision over the whole was 
given to the Boers was arranged by Mr. Grant, the correspondent of 
the society. The result ^as again unsuccessful. The Zulus 
quarrelled with the Boers and turned to England for protection. It 
was granted. Sir Arthur Havelock negotiated the release of a great 
part of Zululand from the Boers but the Zulus, dissatisfied at not 
finding their former blunder entirely repaired, grumbled against 
their new protectors and were encouraged to do so by the society. 
Grumbling came to a head in rebellion, ending of course in repression*, 
which ha^been accompjinied by the removal and imprisonment of 
Cetewayo's son and brothers. This is not a good record of the 
results of activity in Colonial politics, and it^has been* more or less 
the same all the way round the chapter. In Basutoland it was not 
more fortunate. In 1880, Basutoland was a part of the Cape Colony. 
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Even in the capacity of Imperial \fatch-dog the society had evidently 
no right -to interfere between it and the Cape Government, but on 
the occasion of a law issued with regard to the carrying of arras by 
the Cape Government, the society denounced the promoters of the 
lawnnd encouraged the Basuto chiefs in their disaffection. The 
Basuto rebellion followed and Dowifing Street was forced by public 
opinion at home to tie'^the hijnds of the Cape Government in dealing 
with it, with the result that the rebellion was si^ccessful. For two 
years Basutoland, like Zululand, was thrown into a state of anarchy. 
To deal with it under the conditions imposed by Do^vning Street 
was impossible. The Cape Government finally handed it over to 
Downing Street to deal with directly as it pleased. In Pondoland, 
where war was averted solely through the generosity and forbear- 
ance of the Colonial authorities, the society was responsible for doing 
what il^could at a critical moment of the negotiations to force 
Downing Street into an unwuso interference on the ground that the 
Colonists were contemplating a barbarous w^ar against the Pondos 
and that it was the duty of the Imperial Government to prevent the 
adoption of so iniquitous hud short-sighted a policy. Again with 
regard to the Ptegistration Ijaw in the Cape Colony itself the society 
made soreness and disunioh between the Colonists and the mother 
country by its efforts to force the Colonial Office to obtain a royal 
veto of the act. In this instance it was fortunately unsuccessful, but 
here as in Bechuanaland its action served to accentuate the attitude 
which it has taken and which it endeavours not always unsuccess- 
fully to force upon the Colonial Office^ — an attitude defined by one 
of its warm supporters. Sir Charles Warren, in the following short 
and clear form of words. Some may assert,^’ he has said, “ that 
the* Imperial and Colonial policy ought to coincide, but this cannot 
be.” Now whatever any individual may think of this leading clause 
in the creed pf the South African Committee, it can hardly bo 
doubted that a Downing Street, stirred to activity by the pressure 
upon it of such a form of public opinion, might work more disaster 
to our Colonial Empire in five years than the most apathetic 
Downing Street of the past could have conceived in fifty. It is by 
po means only in South Africa that the influence of this cry of 
antagonism to our own Colonists is making itself felt. Western 
Australia is evidently about to furnish another example. But let 
South Africa suffice. It is for the present with South Africa that we 
are concerned. As a result of the change in public opinion the 
Downing Street tendency in South Africa of late years has been to 
assume the responsibilities of direct rule^ Since Sir^ Hercules 
Eobinson went out to the Cape he has seen the Imperial Government 
take over the direct rule of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Zulidand, 
establish a protectorate over Northern Bechuanaland, declare Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland to be within the sphere of British influ- 
ence and enter into engagements virtually protecting Swaziland and 
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Tongaland against foreign invaMon. I think that all 9 ,uthorities 
upon Colonial matters will agree that part of this list is good and 
part is bad. I take the whole, however, for the moment only to prove 
the close connection which exists and fnust exist between the 
reawakened activity of the public mind upon Colonial matters and 
the activity of Downing Street. Downing Street is the faci^ of the 
clock and its actions are but the moveinents of the hands stirred by 
the machinery, which is the great body of the Nation behind. 

If Downing Street therefore has been shown to malce blunders 
equally whether it is giving expression to the will of an indifferent 
or of an active-minded people, and if it be true that it cannot act 
otherwise than in response to the people, has not the time come to 
examine the policy associated with the name of Sir Hercules 
Kobinson in South Africa, and to make up our minds wha4|||fe think 
of it, and whether we are prepared to apply -it to* other colonies 
besides the one in which it first came to^the open issue of discussion ? 
It involves two leading questions. The first is, Is our Imperial 
policy to be friendly or antagonistic to our Colonies ? and the second 
is, Where and how can the Imperial Government profitably interfere 
in Colonial development ? If the first, question is to be dceidcd‘*Ln 
the sense of the South African Committee, and we arc to accept the 
conclusion that Imperial interests arid Colonial interests cannot 
coincide, it is evident that the answer to the second one will be 
profoundly modified by that conclusion, andf the Imperial Govern- 
ment wiU not desire to interfere for but against the ^ profitable 
development of the Colonies. If, on the contrary, wo accept the Sir 
Hercules Kobinson vieW; and agree that our interests and Colonial 
interests are in all the best senses one, then let us ^accept it heartily 
in its full acceptation. Let there be no more crying of peace when 
there is no peace ; and do not let us on each occasion on vihich 
Imperial and Colonial interests are involved break out into eloquent 
diatribes which have Imperial patrimony in variations for a key-note. 
If the patrimony be indeed ours in the sense in jvhich the family 
fortune belongs to d parent, all that we want with it is to keep 
enough to dower younger children, and in*this, when it is justly 
made known, we may confidently reckon upon the support and 
countenance of the older Colonies. They are quite willing to take 
their share of respoj;^sibility. Great Britain,^’ says the Cape Arglts 
of the 24th of last month, is but a small part of the Empire, which 
should be in our minds when W’e speak of Imperial interests. ’’ Th/‘ 
latest issue of the Australasian which has been received in England 
speaks iiP the same sense, and if these leading journals represent 
general Colonial opinion it is evident that we shall hafve to enlarge 
our common conception of Imperialism or be content to return after 
all to the views of the Cobden school and sec our Colonies withdraw 
one after the other from an Empire grown too small for tliem. 

VOL. XLVI, N.s. . D n 
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It has been the for4;une of Sir Hercules Eobinson to bring this 
great question within the range of practical politics. Hence the 
extraordinary interest which has attached to his speech at Cape 
Town. In it he first stated distinctly the issue which has arisen 
between the mother country and her polonies. But the speech has 
been by many people ipisunderstood, and can only be rightly com- 
prehenacd when it is taken in conjunction with the later developments 
of the colony in which it was uttered. I must, therefore, ask 
patience while I summarise once more the portion of South African 
history which has been so often retold. 

The geography of South Africa, too, is beginning to be well known 
to us — so well known that it is hardly necessary to ask any one to 
look at a map in order to remember how the states and colonies and 
foreign|||^ssessions lie in relation to one another. Cape Colony and 
its dependencies occupy the whole southern point of the continent. 
In the line immediately to the north lying roughly between 32 and 22 
south latitude the coast is held on cither side by Portuguese or 
Germans, while the interval is filled by the Dutch Eepublics, 
Bechuanaland and the Kalahari desert. Wheii Sir Hercules first 
w"€nt out in 1880 it seemed likely that Portugal and Germany 
might stretch out from their respective coasts and join hands across 
the continent, thus barring any further northern development of the 
Capo Settlements. This aspect of the situation is important to touch 
because it illustrates wJiat arc Sir Hercules Eobinson^s views with 
regard to the true function of Imperialism in Colonial development. 
His action in the matter was described in his speech. I soon saw 
th&t a forward policy was indispensable, for if we did not advance 
others would. From a very early period of my administration, 
therefore, I cast loiiging eyes upon the high healthy pl^.tcau, which 
as the gate t.o the interior of South and Central Africa, seemed to 
me of infinitely greater importance than the fever-stricken man- 
grove swtunps on the East coast, or the sandy waterless fringe 
on the West. I accordingly devoted* my best efforts to the 
acquisition of that territory, and the ultimate result has been 
that instead of the^Cape Colony being as it were hide-bound 
and shut in on the north by a foreign power, we have to-day in that 
direction, first, the crown colony of British Bechuanaland, next, the 
Bechuanaland protectorate, extending to the 22nd degree of south 
latitude, and beyond it the exclusive sphere of British influence, extend- 
ing to the Zambesi.'* This territory was acquired, it will be remem- 
bered, by peaceful negotiation in 1884. About a million and a half 
was spent from the Imperial exchequer in necessities of administration 
and development, and the colony costs still from £60,000 to £70,000 
a* year. The money was spent in the largest sense imperially and 
almost entirely in its immediate application for the benefit of the 
Cape. There w’as no division of opinion with regard to the desira- 
bility of making the acquisition, but Sir Hercules Eobinson held the 
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view, that as it had been made priinarily for the purpose of keeping 
the gate of Central Africa open to the Cape, the Cape was bound in 
honour to assume the expense and burden of the new colony as soon 
as possible. His view was, that when the Imperial Government was 
relieved of this charge, it might consistently with its own duty to the 
Empire go a step further, and devote the sum granted by the Treasury 
at liome, to the object of turning the present protectorate into a crown 
colony, and se prepare the way for the Cape to come again up behind 
its heels and absorb the tract, at the proper time, into the administra- 
tive system of our South African cdlonies. In all this no be-littling 
of the Empire can be observed — only a definite distinction drawn 
between Imperial and local functions of government. The Empire 
alone can enlarge its borders and admit new districts to the protec- 
tion of its flag. Questions of police and ^administration we best 
determined, and the expense of them most rightly borne, by the 
governments in the immediate neighbourhood of the localities that 
they affect. , 

It was from the Cape that Sir IIer(;ules looked for opposition 
to this view, and from the Cape that at first it came. The Min- 
isters of Capo Colony did not want to paddle themselves with the 
expense of the new administration. That it fell or did not fall 
within their proper local functions was at small consequence : it was 
being done for them free of expense, and they preferred the arrange- 
ment. From the point of view of the local treasury official it was 
natural that they should. The Colonial Office at home shp-red the 
opinions of Sir Hercules Robinson, but all representations to the 
colony fell on deaf cars till last year, when circumstances conspired 
to change the situation. Among these circumstances, the only pne 
that need now be noticed is a very important 'shifting of the 
balance of influences in Colonial public opinion. The political pub- 
lic of the Cape is divided into three parties. There is fhe Afrikander 
Bund, there are the Ministerialists, and the Opposition. The ..Airi- 
kander Bund is not necessarily composed of Dutch people, hut it 
r('prcscnts the current* of Dutph sympathy at the Cape. Until quite 
lately it entertained the warmest feelings of brotherhood with the 
Transvaal, during the war it sent substantial help to the Boers* 
*‘ind it held as a docti’inc that the development of Cape Colony was^ 
to be looked for through republicanism and ultimate union with the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. But since the discovery of gold 
and the unprecedented develoi)ment of Johannisberg, the Transvaal^ 
is not what it used to be in the days of adversity. It has become puffed 
up in its «wn conceit. * It rejects the advice and guidance of its 
brothers in Cape Colony. So bigoted is it in its own opinions, that 
not only does it insist on five years' residence within its frontier 
before it will grant the franchise to inin,ers from the Cape, who are 
practically making all its wealth, but in its official* service it will 
employ only Dutchmen from Holland. A Dutchman from tho Cape 
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— the brother Afrikander who fof so long has maintained his fide- 
lity to the Dutch centre in South Africa — is supposed to be tainted 
with English sympathies, and though he live in the Transvaal for 
ever, he is for ever incapacitated from taking any share in its adminis- 
tration. Protective duties in the Transvaal are enormous. Monopolies 
of manufacture are gnaiited for almost every article of human use, 
proposals for railway expansfon are rejected, and the young republic, 
inflated by its sudden wealth has, by a policy which seems from the 
point of view of its own advantage suicidal enough, resolutely broken 
all family ties outside its borders. Under these circumstances the 
Dutch of Cape Colony have been thrown back upon their English 
connections. Instead of looking for development through repub- 
licanism, they have been forced to look for development through 
Imperialism. As soon as they set their faces in this direction, the 
Imperial Government became worth conciliating. Renewed proposals 
on the part of Sir Hercules Robinson that the Bechuanaland colony 
should be taken over were considered more favourably. The 
Colonial Prime Minister, Sjr Gordon Sprigg, thought that he might 
venture to propose it with some ho^e of acceptance, and in October 
Rst he made a tentative spejech at East London with a view to feel- 
ing the pulse of his own public. Immediately the South African 
Committee party in England, true to its profession that Imperial 
and Colonial interests cannot coincide, and ready therefore to believe 
that what the Colony desired the Empire should oppose, set itself to 
rouse pyblic opinion, and brought such pressure to bear upon 
Downing' Street that the hands of the clock flew round, and a 
scheme which had been originally urged upon the Colony was 
hastily declared by telegraph to be outside the possibility of con- 
sideration. Naturally the Colony was indignant, indignant with 
Dowming fcStreet vacillation and indignant with an English public 
which deemed ‘it unfit to be trusted with the direction of its ow-n 
simple interests. The slap which republicanism had received on 
the left cheek was now balanced by a blow to Imperialism uj^on the 
right. The Colony was still standing stunned and smarting between 
the two when Sir Hencules made his great speech. 

His part in South Africa has been from first to last that of a peace- 
isiaker. He found the Colony, eight years ago, in a state of almost 
universal war. He left it with peace on all its borders. He found 
the Dutch and English populations in the sharpest antagonism. lie 
left them wielded into one people. This is not a figure of speech, for 
it w’ill be remembered that in all the late qufestions of general policy 
which have c arisen, the Cape Parliament, where the Dutch party 
numbers thirty-four and the British party thirty-nine, has passed its 
resolutions without a dissentient vote. It is not therefore surprising 
that in his last utterance in the Colony Sir Hercules should have 
made a supreme effort of conciliation. Up^ to that time his function 
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had been to make peace between dissonant elements of the same 
colony, nis final task was nothing less than to reconcile the Colony 
with the Empire. 

He endeavoused to explain to his hearers, the colonists, that 
the blow which had been dealt to them did not come from the 
Empire, but from the regrettable meddling* of irresponsible and 
ill-informed persons in England, ancf to assure them. that they 
were right to trust to Imperialism for their future. And then ho 
clearly stated his own poKtical creed. Not that of the South African 
Committee, but the exact opposite. He believes — and his object in 
speaking was evidently to communicate that faith to his audience 
— that Imperial and Colonial interests are one. Let any fair- 
minded person, with the recollection of the political situation to 
which Sir Hercules Hobinson addressed himself in his mind, read 
the speech and sec for himself what he finds in tt. As Governor 
of a self-governing colony,’’ Sir Hercvlos Robinson said, “ I have 
endeavoured to walk "vvithin the lines of the constitution; and, 
us her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, I have, 
whilst striving to act with equal justice and consideration to the 
chiiras and sensibilities of all classes and races, endeavoured at the 
same time to establish on a broad and secure basis British authority 
as the paramount power in South Africa?” He then describes that 
forward policy in Bechuanaland which illustrates his conception of 
the broad and secure basis on which British authority shoi/ld rest, and 
continues. The true British policy for South Africa sccm§4ome to 
be what may be termed Colonialism through Imperialism ; iu oth(;r 
words, colonial expansion .through imperial aid, the Home Govern- 
mmit doing what the Colonies cannot do for tjiejnselves, having 
constitutionally no authority beyond their borders.” After this fol- 
lows the statement which raised such a storm in England, but which, 
read with the context both of events and words, is surely much to 
the point, to the effect that he saw no permanent place in the future 
of South Africa for direct 'Downing Street rule. The Colonists to 
whom he spoke were initimately acquainted wdth all the facts of Down- 
ing Street blunders which I have briefly^ summarised in the early ^ 
part of this article. They knew that Downing Street does not mean 
anything but English public opinion. They believed, and they had 
good reason for believing, that English public opinion, however 
respectworthy in itself, was not the opinion by which their public 
affairs should be guided; they were all sore at the moment from# 
the late proof that their destinies as a people were being deter- 
mined by •the will of an irresponsible body of ill-informed indi- 
viduals six thousand miles away, who could never by any possibility 
bo called on to bear the consequences of their mistaken judgment. 
Was it not necessary that the man who united in his qwn person the 
double office of their Governor and Imperial High Commissioner 
should say to them, “Bear .with this mismanagement for \lio present. 
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There is no permanent place for it in the future of South Africa.” It 
was his conviction, his conviction as an Imperialist, and he expressed 
it, not knowing apparently how different was his conception of Impe- 
rialism from that of some parties at home. That this was so is shown 
‘ by the definition ho gives later on of 4;he attempt to separate Colonial 
and Imperial interests, to disunite the offices of High Commissioner 
and Governor, and to set up a dependency in the interior, which 
should be governed directly from Downing Street and lave no poli- 
tical relation to the Cape. He does not regard this kind of thing as 
Impiuialism at all, but as idle and useless amateur meddling. Here 
is the paragraph. He has been speaking of Colonialism and Repub- 
licanism as the only permanently competing influences in the Cape 
Colony. “Whether these will always retain, as at ^present, their 
separate organisms, or whether one will, like Aaron's rod, absorb the 
other, is a problemnvhich I mil not attempt to solve ; but I venture 
to think that British Colonialism is very heavily handicapped in the 
race by the well-meant but mistaken interference of irresponsible and 
ill-informed persons in England. The tendency of such amateur 
meddling, to my mind, is injurious in the lotig run to the natives ; 
■whilst it makes every resident in tho Republics, English as well as 
Dutch, rejoice in their independence and converts many a colonist 
from an Imperialist into a Republican.” 

The peculiar position of Sir Hercules as Imperial Commissioner 
and Colonial Governoi' gave such words coming from him a special 
effect. tThcy did what he intended that they should do. They 
pacified the colony. They gave also an opportunity to the Home 
Government, which had it heartily seized, the bonds of the Empire 
would have been drawn close, in a manner to defy all Republican 
loosening. Had the Imperial Government said openl}' to the Cape 
Colony, “ Yes, the High Commissioner is right. This is our con- 
ception also of the Imperial function. Wc believe with him that 
your interests and ours coincide, and we repudiate the outside med- 
dling, 'which represents only a small portion of the nation’s voice ! ” 
Had it made good its words by sending back Sir Hercules with 
full powers and asi^urances of support, how dilferent would our 
position be at this moment in tho eyes of all our Colonies. But 
no! While it listened with one ear to the Cape and munnured 
in response to what it heard that Sir Hercules was right, and that 
it had no desire to alter in any respect his very successful policy, it 
^.turned the other ear to the South African Committee and suggested 
diplomatic compromise of a kind which seems to the ordinary 
mind to presuppose every member of the Committee to — with ail 
respect — a fool. “We can’t exactly change our policy and smash 
up our Colonifil interests to please yon,” so the agreement appears to 
have run, “ but we can do this. Wo will j)retend that wc don’t agree 
with the other party, and wo will send another man instead of Sir 
Hercules I^binson. He shall carrj^ out Hercules Robinson’s 
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policy, so the country will not suffer, you will be pleased, and all be 
well ! ” Is it dignified P ' Is it worthy of the soul whicli slumbers 
in that great body, the people, that our Colonial policy should be con- 
ducted on such lines as this ? 

And the upshot of it all? , The upshot of it all is that we have 
been made to think, that we have been made Jo ask ourselves each by 
his own hearth what is our conception of the Empire, and that wo 
are dividing ourselves into Imperialists who include and Centralists 
who exclude Colonial interests from the future scheme of Greater 
Britain. Which of us is right ft a question to which the future 
only can reply. But those of us who include the colonies in our 
scheme of things have little doubt that if the Empire is to take the 
place we hope for, it must cultivate a larger trust both in itself and 
them. We venture to think that it should hand over to them 
frankly the management of their own local coycerns, and that such 
direction, interference, and assistance as they receive from London 
should be in connectipn with questions of essentially Imperial impor- 
tance. 

Shall there, then, be no place for the public ? Shall the man in 
the street just waldng to interest in the colonies have nothing to say 
to them for the future ? By no means. In the first place Imperial 
questions arc precisely those on which* it is worth the wdiile of the 
Leviathan to arouse himself. They present broad issues which it is 
possible for him to judge ; they affect him, twid they are his concern. 
In the second place, there is still another method by which the public 
can take part in building the Colonial Empire. The chartered com- 
pany, which has done sucji good service in the past, has good service 
still to do. It combines responsibility with the will and the energy 
to interfere. If the South African Committee 'frohld form itself into 
a chartered company for the administration and development of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, the feeling of Cape Colonists towards the 
committee would undergo a rapid change, and Sir Ilerculos Robin- 
son would probably be one of the first to back its endeavours. As 
a chartered company there would be no fear of it stirring up war 
with the Transvaal, for it would have to bc«,r the consequences of 
war. As a chartered company it Would not encourage native 
rebellion, for upon it would fall the responsibility of restoring 
order. It is not against the intervention of the public as such, but 
only against irresponsible intervention that Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and with him our principal colonies, have uttered their protest. 
May we not take it that the facts and the protest point alike to one 
solution^ namely, thaf so long as Downing Street fills the position of 
the indicator of British public opinion it should take immediate 
direction only of affairs of British public concern. While it remains 
as it is now, responsible for hoth Imperial and local matters through- 
out our dominions, it is unable to attend fitly to either. 

Flopa L. SiiiiW. 
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That our national pastime is horse-racing I think no one will doubt. 
For though the followers of Nimrod continue to flourish, and Wal- 
tonians are 'more numerous than ever, yet all manly ^sports must 
give way to the one I have named. I sfiall confine what I have 
to say about horse-racing to some <ew of the events that have taken 
place within the last fifty years, which is about the period dur- 
ing which M’G English have held the first place among the nations 
as breeders of race-horses. 

Fifty years ago Lord George Bentinck — “the Napoleon of the Turf,’’ 
as he has admiringly been styled — ^was at the height of his power and 
at his instigation sweeping reforms were made. lie punished delin- 
quents for trivial offences w^ith most unrelenting severity. lie also 
framed rules, or was the cause of their being made, for the guidance 
of officials, and when broken he fined the offenders without com- 
punction. He w'as the first w’ho habitually gave high prices for 
yearlings and brood mares. Before his time brood mares were 
usually bought for about ^200 or £250, whereas through his 
influence the price was quickly raised to £700 or £800 a-piece. He 
had the largpst breeding establishments in England, at Doncaster 
and Danebury, containing about seventy brood marcs, many of 
which were the most cosily and best bred animals in existence, 
besides several stallions. Caraerine he purchased for 1,500 guineas, 
and a yearling, afterwards called Glenlivet, ibr 1,000 guineas at iSir 
Mark Wood's sale; Kare Park, Newmarket. He purchased of Lord 
Jersey Bay Middleton for a stallion, for which he gave £4,000, a 
price never given before for any three-year-old, that had broken 
down, and w^as not fit for racing. Before his time good-looking 
and well-bred yearlings could have been bought for £250 or £300 
each. A case in point was D'Egville, one of the finest horses and 
best bred yearlings iiv England, that was bought as a two-year- 
old for Lord George for £500, since which time the price has been 
steadily rising in every decade. Moreover, Lord George transformed 
Gopdwood from a plating meeting to one of the most aristocratic 
and fashionable of the year, and he ran more horses during the 
four days than perhaps were ever run by any one person before 
or* since. At his own expense he levelled and widened the course, 
and improved the training ground, and all this after he left Danebury, 
at which place^he had expended a small fortune not long before, and 
where, as he said, he was “ literally^ walking on gold." His betting, 
and in fact everything that he did in connection with the turf was 
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done in the same costly and extensive way. These few facts will be 
sufficient to show that Lord George Bentinck inaugurated a new era 
on the turf. That ho did good in so extensively patronising the 
sport and in spending so much on its siitroundings, no one will 
doubt. When Lord George ggvo up racing and betook himself to 
politics Mr. Mostyn purchased his stud, in which undertaking Lord 
Clifdon afterwards joined him, and these two raced with success. 
These were the day% of heavy betting, Harry Hill and oth*ers making 
a £10,000 yearling book on the Derby, so that one could in those 
days have won a very large stake oif this race alone. About the year 
1852 stud companies began to bo formed for breeding racehorses on 
a large scale, and individuals were actively employed in doing the 
same thing. RawclifEe at York and Middle Park at Eltham were 
among the most prominent. But before these institutions were formed 
there were in existence many other establishments for the purpose, 
the (iuoen’s at Hampton Court, Mr. Jacques’, Kastby Abbey, Thcobold 
Park, Willesden, and ^any others. But at that time few were a 
success, or thought to bo so. The Middle Park Stud to the owner 
was a veritable gold mine, and certainly, it was a groat success, 
financially speaking, if in no other w^ay ; but the Rawcliffc was n. 
disastrous undertaking for the shareholders, and it ultimately came 
to grief just as Cobh am and other stu(> companies did afterwards. 
There were too many paid officials engaged in it ; from this cause 
and the want of proper supervision the wpoculation* was a loss 
to the company, and after some years the establishment wa§ broken 
iij). About fourteen or fifteen years later, or in 1807, see the 
turf in a further state of transition, for large stakes were introduced 
and more races were run about this period. Of such meetings I \vill 
ineiifiou but«two, and those briefly. The turf hadf just received large 
accessions of some of the foremost and best men of the day. Wc 
had then as owners of racehorses, the Dukes of Bcaufbrt, Newcastle, 
and Hamilton, Lord Stamford, and the indomitable Marquis of 
Hastings, Messrs. Savillo, Chaplin, Sturt (now Lord^ Alington), Sirs 
Frederick Johnstone and Havyley, all of whom knew how and wdien 
to bet. Jjord Stamford lost over Hermit for^the Derby £70,000, 
and Lord Hastings did the same thingl but on Lecturer for thc^ 
Ccsarewitch the latter won £75,000, and ho thought but little of 
winning or losing £10,000 on a race. If Lord George Bentinck 
<30uld fairly be called the ‘‘ Napoleon of the Turf ” in 1839, Lord 
Hastings was deservedly entitled to the appellation in 1867, for he^ 
had fio superior in the magnitude and valtte of his stud or the price 
he gave for yearlings. Tie paid Mr. Padwick £11,000 for Kangaroo. 
Ilis three two-year-olds — Lady Elizabeth, See Saw, and the Earl — 
were perhaps at one time equal to, if not better than. Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s trio — Blue Gown, Rosicrucian, and Green Sleeves. Good- 
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wood was then at the height of its prosperity with its thirty-six races 
and thirty-five starters in a race. The Duke of Beaufort, always 
one of the best supporters of the turf, had nineteen starters in one 
year at Goodwood and won four races, which included both the Cup, 
the Stakes, and the Three Hundred, Sov. Stakes won with Vauben. 
The Marquis of Hjvstings won the Lavant and the rich Post 
Sweepstakes of three hundfed sovereigns each with Ines. These 
stakes were run for at the Bibury and Stockbridge Meetings. His 
lordship’s lucky star was in the ascendant, and the racing had never 
been so good before. In the thifty-three races that were run for his 
horse started thirty-four times, winning ten races of the value of 
£//J00, Whether we look at his gigantic betting transaction or 
the number and value of his horses and the stakes they won, it 
cannot be denied that the Marquis of Hastings was then the first 
man upon the^ turf.% I may now allude to yearlings and the price 
they then fetched. At [Middle Park about 1867, or soon after, 
yearlings fetched extraordinary prices, as ijiuch as 1,500 guineas 
and 2,400 guineas were .given, and out of a lot one year the 
average price was 500 guineas, or 20,000 guineas for the forty. 
Such prices no one thought .would be exceeded, or even ever reached 
again. But prices have still gone up, and brood mares have increased 
in value as much as the yearlings, and, in fact, every sort of race- 
horse has augmented in valxie in like proportion, till now over 3,000 
guineas are» given Ion a brood mare, and over 4,000 guineas for a 
yearling. Stallions have fetched 16,000 guineas, 20,000 guineas 
have been offered and refused for a horse in training, and 5,000 
guineas was a sum not sufficiently attractive to secure a yearling 
thg.t was offered for sale by private contract this year. 

To show stiirmore clearly the enhanced value of thorough -bred 
stock, I may record the prices of some yearlings which were sold in 
the July Meeting (at STewmarket) this year; forty-seven of these 
yearlings made no less a sum than £60,410 ; this most exlraordinarj'- 
average being over £1,280 each. Not* one fetched less than 500 
guineas, whilst others made 3,000 giiiincas each. Considering that 
this is nearly the fest great yearling sale of the year, and that 
^arge prices will surely be realised at the later sales, the wealth we 
possess in thoroughbred yearlings alone is very great. Approxi- 
mately we ma}^ estimate it at £800,000, or more than three-quarters 
of a million sterling a year, if the yearlings are all only put at 400 
^guineas each, which, after what has been shown of the price others 
have fetched, and when Hhe enormous value is considered of ‘those 
belonging to the Dukes of Portland and Westminster, «and many 
other gentlemen, who breed the best yearlings for racing purposes, 
cannot be considered an extravagant price for each of the two 
thousand bred. Indeed, I think it is an under-estimate rather than 
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one of exaggerated value. But tliese facts and figures, gigantic and 
surprising as they are, dwindle into utter insignificance when com- 
pared with the value of Hermit. This wonderful and lucky horse 
stands alone as a race-horse and stallion/ for Hermit has won in 
stakes and bets for his fortunate owner, Mr. Chaplin, somewhere about 
£150,000, and has since earned at the stud at least as mucji more, 
and may still further augment this almost incredible sum. Again, 
Donovan, u{) to tfie preseait time, has won in stakes more than any 
other horse ever did, and may and most likely will add many more 
thousands to his record. Ho has already secured £39,962, and may 
yet even surpass the mighty deeds of Hermit at the stud, as ^le has 
triumphed over his performances on the race-course. Ayrshire, 
another lucky h^sc, has won for the same ducal owner nearly as 
much as Donovan himself, having secured in stakes alone over 
£36,000 up to the present date, and may, like him, yet increase 
largely this magnificent sum before liis racing career is terminated, 
and afterwards be at Ahe stud as great a success as either of the two 
extraordinary horses I have just mentioned. These few cases, to 
which many others may be added, will show us the present value of 
our race-horses, and how greatly it exceeds the worth of those*of 
any other age or country. 

It is, of course, impossible to make ttiese calculations with mathe- 
matical accuracy, but undoubtedly they are sufficiently correct for 
my purpose, and certainly within the range, ‘not only ot probability, 
but of the actual truth. Still more startling I think will be my 
opinion that we have not reached the culminating point of the value 
of blood-stock in the United Kingdom, which opinion assuredly may 
be looked upon as something more than a mere assumption. . The 
greali stakes that are given to be run for are increasing in 
riumber and value every year, and so long as this tendency obtains, 
so long will our blood -stock become more and* more valuable. 
Foreign buyers, also, will be stimulated by the increased value of 
the races that are run fdr abroad to give higher^priees for blood- 
stock of every desertption than they have ever given before. The 
Argentine licpublic is now following in the ft)otstcps of France and 
other nations, in giving high prices for horses and large stakes to bo 
run for, and many of our horses in training have lately been sent to 
Buenos Ayres. To mention but one instance of this, £4,000 Was 
recently given for Bismarck for this purpose. Again, as a racing 
country Uruguay has been infected with the spirit of rivalry, and 
has emulated the deeds of her neighbour on the opposite side of the 
River Phite. For wc hear that the Government of Monte Video 
proposes next summer to give nearly £3,000 to a handicap. In other 
words, foreign race-mcetings are steadily increasing in number and 
the prizes arc steadily growing in value. These causes increase the 
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value of race-horses, and as the best race-horses are still to be found 
in the United Kifi^dom, -vve may expect in the near future a far 
larger increase in the value of our best stock than the home demand 
alone could be expected t6 bring about. 

• 

**It was,” writes a sportinp^ contemporary, likely to be well informed, 
“Jocidedfin 1SS7, when the Proiieh Governinent placed tho ‘pari-mutuels’ 
under state control, that 2 ])or cent, of all moneys collected by this system on 
suburban racecourses should bo appropriated for yertain charitable purposes to 
be specified from time to time by tho authorities. We now learn that the 
Minister of the Interior intends to devote two- thirds of the proceeds of tho tax 
collected at Longchamps, Auteuil, and Vincennes in 18S7 and last year to the 
Municipal Outdoor Eoliof Fund, which by this means will bo enriched to tho 
extent of £86,000. That amount tends to show how much tho ‘ pari-mutuel ’ 
system is appreciated by our neighbours across the Channel, for to obtain this 
sum no less than £2,700,000 must have chuiigod hands ill twenty months on 
three race-couises alone, exclusive of bookmakers’ transactions and private 
bets.” 

Surelv here is an inexhau.^fcible source of wealth, which should 
attract the attention of all racing men, but more particularly of the 
lessees of race-courses, and those that have the supreme command in 
th^ir management. This source of Mxalth might be applied for the 
benefit of racing or for the improvement of the social and moral con- 
dition of the community. Ik^^sidcs the good whicli in other ways is 
done by such a system of wagering : here is £12,000 added to the 
funds Tor the^ increase o^ sport, by augmenting the number and value 
of the stakes to be run for. What, one may ask opportunely, would 
he the anUiunt such a system would earn in this country? And 
tlie? immense amount of good that may be done with the proceeds, if 
applied partly to charitable purposes and partly for the improve- 
ment of racing, 'bj enlarging the stakes and increi^sing their 
number, should not be ignored. Who, after such a revelation, can 
deny that the bii^cding of race-horses is financially a national advan- 
tage to this country, and ought to be encouraged as much as the 
improvement and increase of our different breeds of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, that we annually export at fabulous prices ? Foreigners, 
who have for many y^ars past purchased of us, at first sparingly, 
hsve of late increased the number they have bought, and have given 
large sums for both mares and stallions, as well as for horses in 
training and yearling-^. The sale of onr blood-slock for exportation 
to the four quarters of the globe is steadily increasing, and a con- 
siderable advance in prices has reccnl ly taken place. As much as 
£^10,000 has lately been given for an untried stallion* to go to 
France, yet some years ago, within our recollection, the then Lord 
Chesterfield 8 ( 3 j,ld to the foreigners Priam, one of the best horses we 
had in Engkni in his day, after he had been at the stud long enough 
to get Crucifix, for, as it was then termed, the extraordinary price 
of 3,500 guineas. Yet Priam, like Glencoe and other good stallions 
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that were sold to foreigners, nerer sired any horses at their new 
homes as good as we have got. I know we have, during* these last 
five and twenty years, seen a few good horses from abroad, such as 
Fille dc TAir in 18G4 ; also Gladiateur in the following year, 
Kisber from Austria in 1876,^ and Iroquois in 1881, the American 
bred horse, were winners of our great thrQe-year-old races. But 
those are exceptions which prove the rfilc that wo sell but few horses 
to our own injury /» In New Zealand alone there are nea*rly as many 
well-bred marcs kept for breeding purposes as we have here, and 
these mares have all been exported from this country, or stock-bred 
from stallions and mares that wo once j)osscssed ; and New Zealand 
is still purchasing largely from us. Yet this is but one outlet which 
we have for our surplus stock. Look at France and Germany, by 
far our best customers, and twenty other foreign countries to which 
we arc continually sending horses, and some idga may bo formed of 
the number and the value of our blood-stock that we are annually 
exporting. , 

The advisability of our parting with so^many of our best-bred stock 
is questioned by some and depreeutod by others ; but I cannot see 
wherein the evil exists. If we can breed a yearling for £250 or 
£300 that the foreigners will, and often do, give us a couple or 
three thousand pounds for, we ought on commercial principles 
to refuse such a lucrative mode of barter. The most regrettable 
feature in our breeding is that the numbers ^)f our blood-stock have 
not multiplied this last twenty years in the ratio that one might 
have expected, knowing ihe benefits that have accrued to* those -em- 
ployed in this branch of industry, as I well do. I have in a former 
work shown the necessity of breeding from the best stock, both sire 
and dam, aud know of no reason why such an excellent rule should 
be departed from. That there is plenty of room for more breeding 
establishments, both largo and small, admits of no doubt, and that 
we have plenty of first-rate available stock that could be used for 
the purpose is equally certain. The time for commencing such an 
undertaking is the prt'sent moment. Owiiig to the agricultural 
depression of late years and the low jirice o4' cereals, much arable 
land has been turned into permanent pitsturo for feeding purposed, 
arid for growing green crops for soiling this arable land may bo hired 
for a “ song.” Provender was never more easj^ to purchase than at 
the present moment, and money is abundant and cheap. High, 
perhaps the highest prices that were ever given for blood-stock maj 
be obtained now', and these prices arc sure to increase. All this 
points to one great and*most desirable end, the advantage we should 
gain by increasing the number of our brood mares twofold, that our 
yearlings and race-horses may be augmented in the same ratio. Of 
stallions we have already enough for double the quantity of marcs 
W'e possess. And there arc hundreds, or, perhapS, thousands of 
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maiden thorougli-bred mares^ still in the prime of life, now running 
in Hansom cabs in the metropolis, or drawing other vehicles in the 
provinces, which, cotdd be bought cheaply, as well as those that are 
now ridden as hacks or used for hunters. Many of such. mares may 
have been sold when yearlings as too small to breed from or not 
fast enough for racing,, and may have grown in after life and become 
fine animals ; they may also be well-bred and valuable for breeding. 
After Dece|ftion had won the Oaks that ingenious* and indefatigable 
worker, Lord George Bentinck, traced her sister from the hands of 
the breeder, Mr. Sadler, till he foiSnd her running in a butcher’s cart 
in London, and bought her for a moderate sum, and placed her in 
his own stud. It is not the most expensive mares that are the best 
for breeding purposes. The dams of Melbourne, Hero, and Crucifix 
did not cost £100 together, the two latter having their respective 
treasures then -at th,eir side, and many others as good may at times 
now be bought equally cheaply. I see nothing in the nature of the 

work these animals have been accustomed to that would render them 

» 

unfit for stud purposes, or less valuable as brood marcs than others 
that have not been so treated. Of course, all such animals would 
nftt be eligible for breeding purposes, but there arc many that would 
be as good, and perhaps better, than some that are now at the stud 
paying their way. I contend that it would not bo a difficult matter, 
in about a couple of years, to double the number of our breeding 
mares, and so in a few j^cars to double the number of our thorough- 
bred stock of every description, thus increasing our national income 
by £800,000 for yearlings alone, and perhaps double as much or 
more for other descriptions of horses, or a total gain of £2,400,000 
a-year. In 1869, or twenty years ago, *wo possessed over three 
thousand mares, 5nfi. the like number in 1877, and in 1884 we had 
only 205 mares more, and probably at the time of writing wo 
have not many* in excess of this number. Our breeders have not 
kept pace with the times in supplying our own wants, or the in- 
creasing requirements of foreigners. W*e know how sparingly the 
foreigners bougfit of us till about 1867, and the Middle Park sale 
of yearlings, in or abt)ut that year, was the first occasion on which 
i remember seeing them assembled in large numbers, and making 
purchases on any considerable scale. Since then their attendance 
has been more constant, and their purchases much more numerous 
and of greater value. In 1876 as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain we exported, in round numbers, 250 horses of all descriptions, 
a larger number than was ever before sent abroad in a single year. 
Since then the foreigners have considerably augmented their pur- 
chases; but* there is no account kept of the number sold that I 
am aware of, except in the Stud-book, which, however accurate it 
may be, as far as it goes, is in this particular far from being compro- 
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hensive or complete. liideed it ca&not be otherwise than imperfect, 
however carefully it may have been put together, for hundreds of 
horses arc sold privately. This book states that in 1881-4 we exported 
no less than 550 stallions and about 1,000 mares, or about 4J30 
mares and stalUons a-year, being 150 in excess of those shipped 
in 1876, and this number must be considerably below the average so 
disposed of. Other statistics may here be given, by way of compar- 
ing the number of horses that were running in 1874 with* those that 
were running in 1887. At the former period there were, of all ages, 
1,965 ; in the latter, 2,007, or an iflerease of 42 in thirteen years, a 
little over 3 a-year. It is more than probable that the number we 
have exported for years past has been very much under-rated. It 
may, however, be said that if we bred twice the usual number of 
racehorses in England, the market would be glutted, which would 
tend to bring down prices ; but of this, at preseait, I -have no fear, 
for the reasons I have already put forth. For not only is racing 
supported by royalty tpid the most aristocratic members of society, 
which makes it popular, but also, the turf is continually being en- 
riched by the accession of merchant princes, and the heads of the most 
influential banking and commercial houses and wealthy traders ot 
all sorts, to whom money is of no object, who once thought to be 
Icnown as a racing man meant ruin to their commercial respectability 
and credit. Such an idea no longer exists, and so it comes about 
that many of this class arc now enjoying the sport as owners of 
large and expensive studs. Whereas but a few years ago, oijjy a few 
wealthy or speculative home purchasers could be found lo give a 
tliousaiid guineas for a yearling or a brood mare, there are now fifty 
or a hundred, and as many foreigners that would give double the 
price ; and these prices, high as they are, will probably increase still 
more rapidly in the years to come. Therefore by all means let 
us, as far as practicable, make use of the advantages wo possess, 
and utilise stock that at the present time is rendered, compara- 
tively speaking, useless tlrroxigh our neglect in not turning it to 
account. This is the* most pleasant part of the subject on which 
I intended to write — the use racing and this benefit the country 
derives through this invaluable institution — a fact that I think* 
is clearly established, though it has been but briefly described 
in this article, in which space is wanting to elucidate its many 
intrinsic advantages to the community. Let us hope these remarks 
will stimulate others to join in a productive enterprise in which^ 
we so greatly excel all other nations upon earth. To the suit- 
ability ofi the climate,* perhaps, more than either the breed of 
our horses, or the way in which they are managed,* we are in- 
debted for the advantage we possess over other and less favoured 
nations as breeders of horses of every description. But the cause 
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from which we derive our advantages in breeding is not a subject 
here to be discussed. To know that it exists is sufficient, and that 
it is a fact must be manifest to the most casual observer. Therc- 
forp the more horses we ‘‘breed, and the more we sell, the better it 
is for the individual breeder and ^or a very large section of the 
community. a 

There is, too, another and most important branch of industry, a 
great and hlmost incalculable source of wealth, <>that ia closely con- 
nected with the sport of kings. This, I may say, is the improvement 
of our riding-horses and othei*B of various descriptions used for 
driving in all sorts of vehicles, both heavy and light, which, but for 
the improvement in crossing with our race-horsey would have 
remttined as clumsy and useless as they were fifty or a hundred years 
ago, and which, without further and continual interbreeding with 
the race-horse, would soon degenerate and return to their original 
state, and be of no greater advantage to us than they wore to the 
ancients themselves. 

From the facts and figures adduced in relation to our national 
pastime, its immense superiority over all other out-door arnuse- 
ments is obvious, and its usefulness as well as the pleasure it 
affords to thousands and tens of thousands of her Majesty ^s peace- 
loving subjects can scarcely, I think, bo denied. In the preceding 
pages there is nothing but what is of a cheering nature *and is of 
good hope 1,0 all. But 1 might go further and say that horseracing 
should not only be vigorously supported by all interested parties, but 
that every Englishman who has the power, should assist in a W'ork 
that helps to suistain so many thousands of the poorer class that 
otherwise would be driven from their native country in search of a 
livelihood. IIei*e Comes in the political part of the question, and it 
is one well worthy the study of those who have to look after the wel- 
fare, the wants, and the necessities of this great nation, of which 
as Englishmen we are proud to say that wc form part. 

With these few concluding remarks us to the first part of my 
essay, I may now proceed to consider the second, which is an unen- 
viable task, though «ne of the greatest importance. For who that 
*^has eyes does not see and ’deplore the many evils which debase and 
degrade this innocent amusement ? ^ 

I shall now proceed to lay before the reader a few of the abuses 
that are a standing disgrace to us as supporters of our national 
pastime. But do not let me be understood to say, that I think 
racing-men as a body are worse than others following a different 
profession or occupation, for I have before expressed my opinion 
that this is. not the case, and in these words : — I think it is 
not too much to say that the worst practices on the turf are 
outdone daily in other occupations. . We have dishonest bankers. 
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stbckbrokers, soKcitors, and tradesmen, whose culpability will out- 
vie any charge ever whispered against th^ owner of , a |aoe-horse, or 
his trainer Or jockey.” Still theiact remains that we do allow abuses 
to go unchecked that may easily be remedied, or the , mischief they 
create so restrained as to be no further a cause of disgust to the 
honourable portion of the community. To take one small facti Is it 
not most regrettable that our race-horses are in many and most 
places galloped oftener and more often tried on a Sunday than on 
any other day of the week, to sujt the convenience and depraved 
taste of owners ? There can be no doubt that the majority of trainers 
would willingly give up a practice as distasteful to themselves as it 
is at variance with the dictates of reason, and against the inclination 
of every moral man. It is a practice countenanced in no other 
business, trade, or profession : then why should it any longer be 
tolerated, approved, or looked on with indifference in this ? Who but 
careless or thoughtless owners would insist on keeping every man and 
boy in the employ of their trainers, at work perhaps harder on that 
day than on any other of the six in which we arc commanded to work P 
Surely the finer feelings of some of the more sensitive members of the 
Jockey Club may prbmpt them to assist in doing away with such 
a practice. If nowhere else, the ruling powers have authority to 
prevent speb unseemly exhibitions at Newmarket. This done, other 
trainers would gladly follow such a commendable example, and 
the scandal be removed from a large body of deserving men. 

To explain and elucidate other evils complained of and partly 
redressed, it will be necessary to go back some years to the time of 
the introduction of lists, and show the unfair way they were worked 
by the list-keepers. This is of national imporOiivce. About the 
year"T[^52 tliis sort of betting had risen to such a height that it 
became absolutely necessary for the well-being of sqpiety to abate 
the evil or suppress it altogether. There was betting under the 
Reformers^ Tree in Hyde Park, when Mr. Russell, after receiv- 
ing thousands of pounds of the public’s money, levanted, as did 
many others before him and* as numbers have done since. Such 
men regularly attended at various places in* the metropolis, and , 
accommodated their legions of friendly victims to any amount. 
There was scarcely a public-house that had not its list on every race 
of any importance exposed to view, for the purpose of inducing the 
public to bet. Even little boys took their shilling or half-a-crown, 
and invested them on something they fancied or heard the people 
say in the phraseology^ of the ring, ‘‘was a good thing.” Not 
only was this so at licensed houses, but many list-keepers had 
ofilces for the purpose, and received daily hundreds of ikters from 
the country, containing money for investment on different races 
about to take place. Though this may be known to some it is new 
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to others^* and iieoessary to mention, as well to show the extent of 
its as the amount of mischief it created among the 

poorer classes of sociotj. Davis, the ]!ieviathan, kept a list at a 
little puUiic-house leading out of the Strand, which drew crowds 
so great that the trafiBc was impeded and the nuisance complained of . 
If you^ canH win you han’t lose is a principle recognised in betting, 
and a fair one. Many of these fist-keepers, however, exposed the names 
of every horse that had been entered in any race, thoilgh many of 
them had long before been dead or struck out, and as they knew this 
the price against such horses was always a tempting one (about 200 
to 1), which tempted most of the ignorant backers, and often 
indeed little boys, to invest on sucli animals without a possibility 
of winning. This was neither more nor less than an atrocious 
robbery committed wilfully. When this fact became generally known, 
an Act of Parfiameiit was soon passed to do away with the lists alto- 
gether, though not till many of these desperadoes had made large 
fortunes by ruining their silly dupes. Now this law is contravened 
and the enactment openly broken, and the li'gal authorities insolently 
defied on every race-course in England throughout the year ; where 
attractive lists of various colours and in hirgo writing and bold 
figures are exhibited, and list-keepers of the very lowest order 
may be scon plying their tralie with iinpiinily. 

There is no denying this fact or the illegality of the practice. On 
future evenits there ife but little or no belling by the reputable 
book-makers, except on the St. Legor. But T allude more particu- 
laj'ly to handicaps, and on these book-makers have no book till the 
doclaration of the weights. But not so the list and list-keepers, 
fori read in ppbjic sporting papers- that Jbcfqrc c\c n_the entries 
were made or published for the great autumn han3iS5|^ to Tie 'ruiT 
for at Newmarket, '‘the lists have restricted their prices to 25 
to 1 about two horses (named).” And again, “the list-keepers 
have also (naming the horse) at a comparatively short price, and 
another at 17 4io 1.” What can more* clearly prove my conten- 
tion respecting the keepers of lists and ready-money hotting, which 
is but a list in anoilher way, than the above statement publicly 
made ? To give some idea of the extraordinary wealth of men in 
th^ occupation and the way they oblain it, I may mention that 
IJa^s lost £40,000 to Mr. Bowes, the owner of Daniel O’Eourke, in 
one bet, when that horse won the Derby. Whilst at dinner the 
• evening after the race, Mr. Bowes expressed some anxiety as to 
whether Davis would he able to meet his engagement, for he knew 
of others to whom he had lost largely, and in fact DaVis was said 
to hftve been " hard hit.” Mr. C. 0. Greville being one of the guests 
at the table that evening and hearing the conversation, mentioned 
the circumstance to Davis the next morning on the course, who im- 
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mediately wrot^ JMr, tiowes a elii^ue :|^to it to 

Hm. Tl^ ^AS made^ and teial !of of pOnndU 
by small suiS^^ooiyo at the list in sMlltogs by 

a car|)ent&--"|6t was once the daily bccu|)atita of Davis, 
the gyeateei,^ ever known. Through ,the supineness of the 
police and l^e, indefatigable energy of thousands of ruffians, flie list 
evil as^I havp shown to-day, though worked in another shape, 
and probably carried to a* greater extent than ever was known be- 
fore ; for there is scarcely a village, hamlet, or town throughout 
England wherO there are not men that gain a living by ruthlessly 
robbing tbeir neighbours and friends by list-keeping. 

What is so plainly seen and well known to every one but the 
police, is to' them, it seems, a profound secret, and the illegal and 
destructive practice is allowed to remain unchecked. W c have, indeed, 
occ^sionlal raids on clubs, alias public-houses, in liondon and other 
largo towns fbr illegal betting and gambling, which always end in a 
victory for the authorilies, and rightly so too. Yet in the country, 
where far too much of it may be seen, there is no notice taken of its 
illegality. Surely if such commendable vigilance on the part of the 
police authorities has been exorcised in a few instances in larger 
towns with so much discretion and succejs for the suppression of an 
acknowledged, wide-spread, and growing evil, there can bo no 
possible reason for not using the same powerful means for suppress- 
ing as effectively the intolerable nuisance in any and every other 
part of the country. This is surely another of the abuses* that so 
many regret, and would gladly see stopped, both in houses and on 
the course, by the restraining hand of the law. Surely if it was 
found necessary to be at the trouble and expense*of passing an Act 
of Parliament for the repression of crime or any objectionable 
p^'actice, the enactments should be impartially and rigorously 
executed by those whose duty it is to enforce them, else what was the 
good of formulating laws t^at were not intended to be, or are never, 
put in force? This i^our enfeebled position, and il is pitiable to 
behold ; for we make laws which we allow othorg to break at pleasure 
to the shame of our rulers and the inconvenience of us all. Bht with- * 
out a public prosecutor, who is to take the initiative in abating the 
nuisance P The police do not care to interfere or contend with the hydra-, 
headed i^oiiister, at any rate in the provinces. And so it continues, and 
so it will, till there is introduced some mechanical means, such as other 
nations havp wisely adopted, that can be used by all, and which will 
supplant tjjie prejsent evil system of wagering, and place it on a firm 
and durable foundation. This done, and farewell to thq, occupation 
of betting The gate-money meetings^ whibh have been 

developed within the last fifty years, have eoMpletely revolutionized 
racing. The first of them that I remember Seeing was at the Hip- 
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podrome/Bayswi^ter, in 1838. Since then others have sprung up, 
and are flouri^ng in abundance, to the detriment of isome and the 
total extinction of a few. of the oldest and pleasantest meetings in 
the kingdom. Financial these were unable to cope Trith their new 
and more powerful riyals. Yet racing has not decreased, but has 
eonsiddirably increased, for as many as six or seven meetings now 
take place every year in places where formerly but one was held, and 
in others where none existed before ; Sandown, Kempton, and Alex- 
andra Park are cases in point, ^and of the like there are many 
others. The result has been to increase the stakes in value and 
number considerably, till £1,000 to be run for now is thought no 
more of than was a £100 a few years before the introduction of gate- 
money meetings. Yet there were more horses found running for 
the smaller prizes than are now seen at the post to compete for the 
larger. This retrograde movement is accounted for by the greater 
number of races now run than in past days, and by the fact that, 
there are not many more horses to run for them, as has been already 
shown. Stakes have gone on increasing in value till they have 
reached the unprecedented sum of £11,000. Yet but few horses 
wore found to contend for ‘this amount and better animals have 
been often seen running for the old-fashioned Queen's Plate, over 
two miles of ground, of the value of 100 guineas. Even the Eclipse 
Stakes this year of £10,000 could not induce more than six runners 
to go to the post, whereas a few years ago over forty-three and 
forty-four horses might have been seen running for a stake not 
a fourth of its value. These gate-money meetings, however, arc 
productive of sport, and the popularity of the amusement may be 
inferred from the numbers who attend for the sake of seeing the 
races only. Though none of these meetings can vie in number of 
visitors with the old-fashioned gatherings, such os Ascot, Epsom, and 
Doncaster, that still retain their ancient character. To keep within 
the law it was at first deemed necessary to head the cards or list of 
the races by the*notice, ** No illegal betting will be allowed on the 
course;” though no attempt was made to enforce this order or to 
.assist the law-officers in the execution of their duty, or to pro- 
tect honest sight-seers from robberies of the most scandalous 
kind. But even that warning is not thought necessary any 
longer, and its abandonment has so far emboldened the ruffian, 
that on most race-courscs, even those enclosed, may be seen list- 
•keepers in abundance, and even card-sbarpers, plying their 
iniquitous games in sight of hundreds and thousands of visitors, 
without fear of the police or the interference of the authorities that 
control them. I may advisedly go further, and say without fear of 
contradiction that these men on some race-courses actually pay for 
their standing.. This is mostly done when the lessee or owner lets 
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the groui]L4 for th^ oi bOot^/ etaadiiigB' for shows and 

other amusjBiicients^ to a perscm for a round mm^ >iib sulb-lists them, 
as this practice owners the trouble of colleo^^g the amounts 
themselves portions, fiere &e authorities actually confer a 

right on lisi^i&pers knowingly to pursue an unlawfuland detestable 
trade. such a practice was done away with. Whatever 

difiBculties — fiurely not insuperable — there may be in capturing these 
men on open courses, there can be none whatever in enclosed meet- 
ings, where it would be impossible for them to escape, if only a desire 
was shown to do away with such-like practices by punishing these 
lawless offenders ; then the nuisance would be abated. To all intents 
and purposes owners of race-horses are the pillars and main support 
of racing, and to these must we look for a continuance of the sport 
in its present flourishing state, though some people think and act 
differently. To establish these large stakes I suppose it was at first 
thought necessary to induce the generous breeder to enter his foals 
or yearlings, and to, run the risk o5 losing a subscription of a 
few sovereigns by including in the condition of the race that the 
breeder of the winner should receive £500 out of the stake, and 
the second and third £300 and £200 respectively ; and in some 
cases such sums are given to the nominator of the winner, though 
ho has neither bred him or any othe» horse. But this no longer 
remains a necessity, even if it ever was desirable, and it should form 
no part of the condition in future races. lai fact a rule should be 
passed to abolish such an anomaly. Such sums may w'ith advantage 
be added to those already given to the owners of the second and 
third horses, for this would be sure to increase the number * of 
sheers in most cases, the very thing which is wanted. Breeders 
w^ho' can and do breed yearlings that fetch in fhe public market 
500 or 1,000 guineas each, or even 2,000, are in no need of other , 
encouragements to continue breeding in order to enable them 
to invest a few sovereigns for entrance to such races, which 
after all the purchaser miostly pays, the yearlings being bought 
with their engagements. ^ Therefore breeders are in no need 
of assistance from the funds of a plethoric club for doing 
nothing. As I have said, such sums should go to help the earif- 
ings of the second and third horses, and if need be £100 may 
be given to the owner of the fourth horse in these large 
stakes. This would indeed be supporting the true pillars of the 
turf, and not the men who derive their benefit from racing in other 
ways. Breeders besides give no stakes to be run for — do not 
in any wy contribute*a penny to the funds of the meeting. Then 
what possible reason can be assigned for the practise of reward- 
ing a nominator or breeder of a winner of a certain race or races 
out of the funds of the said meeting ^ But if, some of these de- 
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serving bro^rs would lik^ a memento to remind them and future 
ages that iheij^did breed such-and-suah talitable horses, and were 
the ^ Wfl,teoord to do this, that, or tbe other great thing con- 
ncc^ With the turf, then I say in all Such yalualSp races let it bo a 
condltwn that the breeder should bo presented with a gold medal, 
and l«t^e second an^ third respectively receive one of less value 
out of 'the funds of the moe.+ing, just as breeders or exhibitors of 
pnae-toking cattle, sheep, and swine at the Hoyal Agrirultural and 
^her shows receive an acknowledgment for their honourable laboui- 
in producing the best animals mf any sort. In 1879, or now 
ten years ago, I first advocated the prohibition of Saturday's and 
^ racing in these words in The Racehorse in Traitiing. “ I 
woiddhavo^ the racing at all meetings confined to four days in the 
week, leaving the Mondays for the settling at Tattorsall’s and the 
&turdays for tho yearlings sales.” Again, “even at headquarters, 
four days a week should satisfy the most ardent sportsman. If the 
time did not permit all the rAces to be run off it would be bettor to 
have eight annual meetings instead of seven, ‘concluding tho racing 
searon at headquarters as now with the Houghton Meeting.” These, 
^ith several other suggestions I advocated at tho time, have at last 
been carried into effect in exactly the way I proposed. For, says Mr. 
Lowther, on Ac port of the stewards of the Jockey Club, “ If we agree 
to do away with Monday’s racing we shall propose an additional meot- 
mg should^ held in J,nno or July,” thus leaving tho fixtures for the 
Houghton Meeting unaltered. I may further observe that though 
the SatOTday’s racmg was after my proposal to do away wiA it soon 
Bashed at Newm^ket by the wisdom and influence of Lord John 
Makers,— except in tho Houghton Meeting, and even that has long 
since been a thing of the past,— it will not bo till 1890 t^at we shall 
reap the full benefit of repealing Monday’s racing at Newmarket, 
and by Aat tinm I hope Ac Jockey Club wall extend tho usefulness 
of Bu^ an excellent rule by applying it to aU race-meetings in the 
^gdom where the rules and enactments vf tho Jockey dub are in 
force, Monday’s racing on Bank Holidays wsould of course be an 
exception. Saturday’^? racing near the metropolis and oAer largo 
towns iMy in some cases be excusable for the pleasure it affords 
those who can see them on no oAer day; in other cases I hope 
topturday 8 racing after Januarj-, 1890, will, like Monday's, bo no 
longer in existence. , 

. suggestions^ I have named I hope will receive A« atten- 
A*^^ j ‘‘'^^^orities before the publication of Ae revised, code. 
r,* meritoriously have. " won golden opiitions 

of all sorts Pf people” for our honest endeavours V benit Ae 
ese^^g, ^d for upholding Ae honour and welfare ae well as 
extending Ae usefulness and pleasure of Our National Pastime. 

TTilmam Dav. 
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April 26<A.— Owing to tlie swollen condition of the riverj^ instead 
of starting at noddnight as advertised; our Danube steamer did not 
get under weigh* till nearly seven o’clock, and continued steadily 
ploughing up stream all day under a heavy downpour of rain. At 
this time of year the banks of the Save are very monotonous from an 
artistic point of view. Here and there the water has risen to the 
edges of the forests, from whose thickets big grey-horned cattle peer 
curiously, and now and again a clearing and a swamped hut show 
where the charcoal-burners work, but most of the landscape is flat, 
dreary, and uninteresting. The food on board is bad and dear, ^d 
every device of ingenuity is put into force against the traveller, even 
to a charge of ten kr^uzeis extia for mustard. All the officers dined 
on deck in the smoking-room, which isiho only spot reserved from 
the third-class passengers, who, regardless of the rain, were sprawling 
about in every direction from stem tq stem. Most of these w«re 
peasants and navvies accompanied by their families, made up of 
children and dogs. The little puppies nestled comfortably to sleep 
on the chests of their snoring masters, and the children were all 
eatii% when awake, and Numbering when not feeding. It was wet 
and slippery above and hot and stuffy below, with no books or good 
company on board, so the first day dragged verj^ wearily through fill 
bedtime. There are no separate cabins, but a common saloon fitted 
up with rows of bunks which are by no means inviting. 

27th, — Wo had to anchor all night at Zupanji bn account of the 
furious hail and rain which hid the banks from view. All the ^ 
canvas was tom to shreds, and some of the plate ^lass broken by 
this small artillery. At five o’clock wo got under steam again, and 
with the weather still raw, cold, and showery, passed through the 
Iron Gates. The flooded state of the river almost hid the famous 
rocks, but the scenery for the first time wa» striking as we picked 
our way in and out of the channels of this dangerous passage. On 
rising I missed a packet of tobacco, and insinuated to the steward 
that one of my fellow-passengers had stolen it in the night. Ho 
sorrowfully assented and bought me another. Later on my own 
turned up, but the incident showed the opinion which experience 
has taught the waiters of their first-class travellers. At eleven wc 
arrived •at Brod; Bosnian Brod on the left bank, and Slavonian 
Brod on the right, connected by a fine bridge paved with wood 
rafters, which are llie home of countless pigeons. HaU-an-hour’s 
walk brought my servant and myself to the Hotel of the Austrian 
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Empire,” a very third-rata iim, bat the best« apparently, in Brod. 
Here werfe wiandering Ckflroan aftiais preparing to give an 
ovening |Ml(jpDtaiioe, and a chatty commercial traveller. After 
Home of a lunch I dispatched Heinrich to try and buy a cart 
and pair of ponies, to the undisguised disgust of the landlord, vrho 
evidently considered all such transactions should have been carried 
out through him. Having prophesied the entire impossibility of 
getting such things as a travelling waggon and pair in the haphazard 
manner we were trying, he spent the afternoon in sardonic enjoy- 
ment of my servant’s grief as I rojected several sorry teams brought 
up for inspection. Half an hour sufficed to sec the town of Brod, 
which consists of one long street, and as the rain continued ceaso- 
lobsly, I could only amuse myself with watching the preparations 
for the night’s entertainment. A temporary platform was erected 
oif two beer-barrels^ and flanked by a barrel-organ, and such a 
ludicrous air of deepest melancholy pervaded the faces of the 
wretched artists, two quite young fellows and ^irls of the same age, 
the stage, and the whole surroundings, that it was difficult to keep 
back what would have been rather cruel mirth. 

,That night Heinrich returned triumphantly with the news that 
he had secured a fine cart and the two fastest ponies in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ile\N<i8 accompupied bj the ouner, a truculent-looking 
Mohamedun, who bore out his statements with many appeals to 
Heaven. By the light, of a couple of tallow candles, which^woro 
incontinently extinguished e^ery moment by the rain, I examined 
the turn-out — a little peasant-carl, and small twelve-hand ponies, in 
wretchedly poor condition but apparently sound — and then made 
my offer of two hundred guilders. Of course it wns rejected with 
scorn, and equall}^ cf course, after un hour or two’s disepssion over 
plum brandy wdth Heinrich, it was accepted. Meanwdiilc the per- 
formance commanced in the Hotel to an audience of sov’on people, 
including myself, but later on the wliole official w’orld of Brod, with 
their wives and daughtor&, trooped in, (^utiredy suriounding my 
table. A military officer stepped up to me w ilU a flourishing salute, 
and announced himself us Captain So-aud-So of such u regiment. I 
replied by giving him my ow’n name, and hoping I was not in the 
way. Not at all ; and in a minute or two we were all discussing 
frpsh glasses of beer, the company being much amused at the idea of 
my going to Serajevo by road when thcTo was a railway handy. 

— Having given orders to start at five, w^e discovered at fhe 
last moment that w’e were sup])osed to procure a certificate of owner- 
ship and good health for the horses. The veterinary surgoon, or the 
gentleman wl^o called himself such, ‘^as of late habitiB^ and did not 
appear till nine o’clock, and by ten we had not succeeded in fulfilling 
the necessary formalities beyond obtaining a declaration to the effect 
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that one of our pa4r yms mne years oM tod the mare thirteen. As 
their reApeotive a^s were five and seito |his 

confidence^ And ! declared that uhlei^ v^e ’ fihd delivi^ed 

in a quarter of to hour I should take All ri^s and go without them. 
Whereupon ^e received two certificates, marked four kreusers each, 
for which, however, we had to pay nearly fire fldlihs-— a palpable 
extortion, as I guessed at the time and discovered afterwards. 

Having well greased the wheels and stowed a load of Ibay on the 
seats, we 'whipped up the rats of ponies, and started at a slinging 
trot, which was kept up all the way to Derwent, which we reached 
about half-past twelve. As we left Brod the weather cleared, and 
the drive led us through pretty lanes, with young woods and flower- 
ing fields on either side. Being Sunday, all the peasants were 
dressed in their best, and amusing themselves with games and very 
open flirtation. Although they had not yet qu\te discarded winter 
costumes for the gayer summer attire, both women and men were 
picturesque enough. Some of the grouf)s of long-haired youths, with 
their sweethearts, would have made wonderful sketches ; and when 
a dozen or so were playing round gauies on the grass, it was hard 
not to stop and join in, so thorough was their enjoyment. It was 
rather difficult to distinguish th? sexes from a little distance, as the 
men wear long skirts and loose hair, and the girls^ petticoats only 
roach the knee. As a rule, however, the men are shod and the 
women bare-legged. They are very handsome in these, parts, much 
better looking than we met in any other district, mostly faii*-com- 
plexioned, with regular features and good figures. All *along the 
road were families of pigs, who are heirs to the Emperor’s highw&y 
in Bosnia, and who are only kept out of private properties by enor- 
mous wattle fences, and by decorating them with triangular spiked 
collars. In the copses and fields, however, they grub away con- 
tentedly at every turn, with that pleasing air of earnestness in the 
occupation of fattening themselves for our benefit which is so admir- 
able a trait in porcine character. The honours of the way are divided 
with the pigs by the Bosnian cattle, with grown-up, mature faces 
and diminutive bodies not larger than a donkey’s — comical minia- 
tures of even our own little Highland brebd. • 

Derwent is a flourishing town which offers the unique spectacle 
of a church and two mosques, all within a radius of a hundred yards. 
Moslems and Christians live in entire good fellowship in Bosnia, 
and aU my inquiries failed to establish the existence of toy trace of 
fanaticism from one end of the province to another. A full andT 
vigorous choral service* was going on in the church as v<re passed, 
and the atreete were gay as a flower-show with' the •white-coated 
peasantry, this prevailing chlour being relieved by the most brilliant 
head dresses, . broideries, sashes, and stockings. After an hour or 
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two’s halt to replace a cast shoo wo went on oyer hill and dele till 
five o’cloch;^ we sighted the tThriufti Und descended rapidly into 
the yelky, wWe we put up at a wayside inn kept by Germans. As 
we dloye up a picnic party from Doboj were just departing to escape 
a thunderstorm which seemed to be ^browing, and we soon had the 
premises to ourselves. • They consisted in a low-roofed« mud-floored 
room, ‘with a clay stove in«thc corner, and a wooden bench for 
aocommodtrtion. It was lit by two windows a foot square, in one of 
which the family cat persisted in taking up her position.^ Beyond 
some watery wdno and eggs there was not much to bo had, and the 
principal amusement eousisted in the vagaries of an extremely 
drunken individual, who loudly proclaimed that he was a serf, and 
that nothing would prevent him from living and dying a serf. It 
appeared that he was the mainstay of the establishmdnt, which gave 
him a credit of twejity pounds for drink. When called upon to pay 
he would slaughter a hheep or two and settle. Another character 
was the stable-boy, with a fccamless happy f^ee and vacuous smile. 
His countenance was innocent of hair, and he looked about seven- 
teen. In reality he was forty-five years old, and had once been a 
rich man, till he went into partnership with a rogue who swindled 
him out of all he possessed. It did not seem to have affected his 
temper, however, in the least. Just opposite a house was being built, 
and we were informed in confidence with much respect that it was to 
cost an extravagant svm— ‘in fact, that before it was finished there 
would not be much left of eighty pounds. About ten o’clock I had 
had enough of the society of the patriotic drunkard and the groom, 
and was shown the room — the only other one in the inn. I had 
hardly undressed, however, before permission was asked for the 
“ J'rAu Mutter ”*tcr sleep in the same apartment, and it ended by the 
lady and her two eldest sons also coming in, which rendered it insuf- 
ferably close and stuffy. 

29/A. — We left about eight, and went straight through Doboj 
without stopping. The tow'n is well built on a xising eminence, 
crowned with a fine old ruined Turkish castle.* The cottages, instead 
of being thatched, are roofed with black shingle ; and this, with their 
tW'hitewashed walls, gives the whole a queer piebald appearance. In 
the plain below*a company of Austrian regulars were manoeuvring as 
ve passed, and we heard that two companies are in permanent garri- 
son there. After Doboj the road runs on a dead level till the Usora 
is reached. The river was still high with melted snows, but clear as 
‘’crystal, like all the Bosnian waters. The bonks were lined with tiny 
mills as large as bathing-machines, through w4iich the torrent tumbles 
in fbaniing prismatic cascades. Where the road crosses the Usora 
the scenery begins for the first time to ^w rugged and varied, the 
crags rising high, bare, and bold in some places, and in others the 
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wild for^t dowa to lie 4ip»v^ ^little farther 

oa we.ofusa^ a W 

side w^JsN^l^j^j^'rtQ .huy b and apple^W 
so cleaa.aBsd ^7 l^at I decided to com^ baok vahd li^ad the night 
there, anil xoa^ arrangements accordingly. We were new some ten 
miles direct Serajevo ro*ad, and the wagr to Tesanj led ns np 

and down over a succession of hills and through a few pieces of 
lovely soeneny ; many of the shady lanes, thick copses, and stretches 
of meadow reminding one irresistibly of England. The bird and 
insect life was abundant, and in five minutes I noted the following 
by sight and ear : Raven, jackdaw, magpie, jay, cuckoo, nightingale, 
lark, goldfinch, chaffinch, green linnet, yellowhammer, whitethroat, 
chiff-rchaff, shrike, whoatear, stone-chat, and whin-chat. The tit 
family were remarkable by their absence. All the familiar butterflies 
were fluttering round, together with a few varieties. not found on 
our. island, and the number of magnificent “purple emperors,^' 
lazily sailing among the oat-tops and swooping over the hedges, 
would have made an English entomologist's mouth water. The 
nearer we drew toi Tesanj the prettier* the way, and no descrip- 
tion would do fair justice to it. A little before noon we dcscendqpl 
the last hill, and a turn in the road brought us suddenly upon our 
goal, which is entirely hidden from thc^ traveller’s view in a nest of 
wooded hills, till he is within a mile of the first cottages. Most of 
the inhabitants are Moslems, and did not appear very friendly as we 
asked our way to some house of refreshment. At the “Hotel 
Florian '' I found a loquacious host, who informed me that Tesanj 
was the quietest town in Bosnia, but that the people were very 
“ faziaticaL” In answer to a query of how or why ho thought so, he 
replied thai they ute little meat and touched Ao’beer or wine — a 
somewhat new view of “ fanaticism.” After some beer and bread and 
cheese I set out to inspect the grand old Turkish fortress which domi- 
nates Hot only Tesanj but all the country for many a mile. The rock on 
which it is built is very steep, and the climb no easy task. Half an 
hour s scramble up its.face, however, brought me thro*ugh the postern- 
gate. The whole building is m ruins, and tenagited only by jackdaws 
and liz^urds, but the walls are covered with ivy, clematis, and heney-* 
suckles, aud half the turf is violets and primroses. Just as I was 
about to leave a streaming, breathless individual appeared, and 
remarked that it was hot. On my assenting and preparing to pass 
on,\he vdunteered the statement that he was a police-officer, and 
would like to see my passport. I produced it, but as he wa$ paih-*^ 
fiiUy en^^a^ouring toavrite my name down as “Mr, Salisbury,” I 
reUeted bim by inscribing myself in bis pocket*book.^ T!lm was not 
enough^ hoi^i^ver, and the pass had to go to the;: Hau|^mann. Later 
on I had to follow to the Prefecture, and was introduced to a fussy 
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and ferocious c^oe^ in jack-boots^ wha.., 5 -dem^ded in a voice of 
thunder byf|)ejmt: authority I enter^ STesanj. It was hard to 
restxniiL:,^i«^’ft^'^l^ at the ridiculous airs of the creature, but he 
grew vhi^ angry at not creating the impression he intended, and 
proceeded to read me a lecture on thp impropriety of my behaviour 
in'iLot at once reporting my arrival to him — a step which I ought to 
have taken at every police station on my past route, and which he 
advised me not to omit in the future. ^ On my mildly remarking 
that, according to his own regulations, strangers were oidy bound to 
report themselves if they stayed^ twenty-four hours in any place, he 
grew very apoplectic again, and repeated his solemn counsel with 
a tone of command. Whereupon I retorted that I should take care 
to report myself to the Governor at Serajevo, coupling his own name 
with mine, and that I insisted on leaving forthwith. Beluctantly he 
let me go, after wasting half an hoiir, and the circumstance is only 
worthy of note as being the only instance of any difficulty what- 
soever with the authorities, by whom I was elsewhere treated with 
the utmost courtesy and civility. On leaving inhospitable but 
beautiful Tesanj behind I elected to walk, as the* jolting of the cart 
had become insufferable. .For a few hours, or for a day or two 
even, it is bearable, but from that time Heinrich was left in undis- 
puted possession of the ponies, and my own feet carried me from 
Tesanj to Gotten je. A little before simset we reached our cottage 
on the Tesanj ska, which w^as kept by a young couple, who have a 
neat kitchen-garden behind their premises. 

The public room for coffee making and drinking opened on to the 
high road, and a liliput bedroom (about 10 feet by 8) on to the back 
garden. A kitchen was somehow squeezed in between the two. As 
I was to have the bedroom the owners were to sleep indhe garden. 
Whilst dinner was being prepared I sat on the bench outside listening 
to a competitioh of nightingales from the opposite wood, which abso- 
lutely made the air vibrate with melody, a distant accompaniment of 
pigeons and cuckoos mingling with the murmur of the Tesanjska at 
my feet. Owing to some difficulty with the ' potatoes, burner was 
late, but at length the fatted hen (from which I was informed five 
'eggs ‘had been just taken!) was served up at about nine o’clock. 
Whilst waiting I had scraps of talk with customers and passers-by, 
one of whom was a fine old “ Turk,” reputed to be the richest man 
in those parts. The information was given me by a young lellow 
jwho rode up on a pony with a gun slung over his shoulders. As a 
proof of what he advanced he declared that the old gentleman did 
not know ‘‘within eight hundred” how ntany pigs ke ^possessed. 
The youth himself had been out fox shooting, as it' was close time 
for all feather. Late in the evening the owner of the house came in 
from the fields. Both he and his wife wore, an anxious, worried 
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look, and confessed tbat they found life was not much of a joy. My 
friend the Tesanj policeman persistently refused to grant them a 
licence to sell spirits or tobacco, and the profits from eggs, milk, 
and fruit were vei^' small. There was rib reason given for this 
refusal, nor ' did the young couple seem to bear any malice> for it, 
though it had at first seemed hard. Now ^their whole a^ arid 
object was to scrape together the seten florins which had to be 
paid punctually ev8ry quai;t;er as rent. It was not a high* rental, but 
they declared that it was all they could do sometimes to meet the 
call. Their house belonged to a Turk or Mohamedan Slav. 
Since the Austrian occupation the Turks have withdrawn as much as 
possible from trade, except a few in the large towns, but they still 
keep considerable possessions in house and landed property. Many 
Moslems came into the coffee-room during the evening, and talked 
and joked with their Christian neighbours in most perfect amity. 

A physical peculiarity at this place was the prevalence of goitres 
which I noticed nowhere else except round Tesanj. Out of six men 
we met on the road four were goitrous, a^n^d one out of every three or 
four who came to the cottage for refreshment was similarly affected, 
30^A. — Next morning, as we had a long day before us, we rose 
early and were on the move at five. Our bill amounted to two 
florins for ourselves and horses, so I presented the lady with a ten- 
gulden note, iKJgging her to keep the rest to pay her rent. Her 
astonishment and delight were boundless. At seven wg struck the 
highroad again, and joined the Bosna, which ran along witji us, and 
cheered the landscape with its foaming, noisy flood. We entered 
Maglaj (‘Uhe cloudy’’) about an hour before noon, and stopped for 
lunch and repairs to the ponies. Here I had the company of several 
officers of the regiment stationed there and of the* police, who showed 
themselves very frit'ndly in contrast to the bombastic hero of the day ^ 
before. The militar}’- shoeing smith was sent for t8 attend to our 
horses, and a smart young sergeant accompanied me down to the spot 
where the Maglaj monument stands. It is easy to^picturc the fear- 
ful scene— the terrible position of the Austrian troopers, fording a 
swift river half a mile wide, and exposed, both front and rear, to a 
hail of shell and shot at a range of three hundred yards. The monu» 
mentis simple, with a short inscription only — “ To the memory of the 
eighth squadron of the 7th Hussars who fell in the massacre ef 
Maglaj on the 3rd of August, 1878, this stone is erected by their com- 
rades.” My sergeant was chatty and well informed. He had not 
been long in garrison there, and disliked the place and the duty. He 
detested •the Turks, ** but preferred them nevertheless to the 

“ Serbs, and pointed out all the best houses in Maglaj ms ^longing 
to one family of Turks, who, he said, were rich men simply because 
they never espend any money. 
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The tonT^n is no^ divided into iS’ew; and Old Maglaj, the new half 
being laid out in regular Austrian atyle^ consisting of military 
quartei® fof d&c^rs and men, with concomitant hospitals, pleasure- 
gardensi hotels, &c. Oli Maglaj, on the other side of the river, is 
one of the most picturesque and beautiful places it has ever been my 
fortune to see. Attempt at description, however, would only end in 
entire defeqt and disappointment. One must see the splendid ruined 
castle, the mshing river under the old bridge, tte old” town strag- 
gling up the mountain side lost^in its gardens, and asserting itself 
here and there with a slender minaret and burnished dome, the 
whole against a background of succeeding chains of hills green with 
great forests ancar and fading into misty grey and blue in the 
distance, before any idea can be formed of the picture. As soon as 
we left Maglaj behind the road grew wilder and wilder on to 
Zepsheh, through which we passed, despite the blandishments of the 
innkeepers, and entered a rqcky gorge wooded with luxurious old 
trees, through which the Bosna dashes in a thousand cataracts over 
and between great black and green boulders of basalt and serpentine 
in magnificent style. I had intended to push as far as Vranduk 
that day, but when we reacked the Turkish Khan of Kolubinje 
Ilemrich declared the ponies were tired, and so we put up. We 
had done some eighty odd kifometres, and it was a relief to get one's 
boots off and paddle in one of the ice-cold streamlets which were 
trickling al(3ng the roadside in every direction. The preparation of 
dinner, a» jisual, took some time, audit was nearly nine before I was 
shpwn to an upper room and served with a repast which would have 
sufiBced for half-a-dozen ogres. As soon as it was over I turned in, 
to be wakened at jntervals with the (to me) familiar cry of the 
Muezzin. This rather roused my curiosity, as I had seen^no Mosque 
anywhere near, ^ but next morning the riddle was explained. The 
building opposite my sleeping apartment was used half as a stable 
and half for purposes of prayer. My ponies were bedded down 
below, and the faithful went through their devotions above. As 
the whole colony consisted of about twenty people, the accommodation 
was doubtless sufficient 

May 1st . — Contrary to forebodings born of experience in Turkish 
khans, I had a clean and cool night's rest, and amused myself and 
my host, while the cart was being got ready for Heinrich, by sitting 
on a rail and sketching my last evening's lodging, starting off again 
soon after six. If possible, the road was prettier than the day before 
and more deserted. Between Kolubinje and Vranduk we only met one 
peasant. Vranduk itself is perched on the top of a crag, ancl is only 
appi?oachai)le*by a rough path fit only for a chamois. The road 
passes under the village through a tunnel-— called, of course, the 
Franz Josef " Tunnel. Nobody took any notice of our passage, and 
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we found no cl^ance of the breakfaSt we had expected. A njile or two 
farther, we came to a caf^, but were, told the master was asleep. 
Heinrich, in (teeperalion, went up-stairs to see, and found him in the 
society of two Moslem ladies, who fled sque&ling away. Being very 
sulky at the intrusion, ie professed to have no bread, milk, or any- 
thing else, and stoutly refused to try and get Sny, so we were^forced 
to go on, heartily anathematizing him Jfs we went. It was some time 
before we reached •the next mehana,’^ and here again the master 
was away, and his Moslem wife refused to show herself or to give 
voice or answer. At length a peasant came up and offered to fetch 
the man, which he did by standing still and yelling for five minutes 
or so. A venerable old gentleman with a ploughshare then came up 
from his work in the fields, and in a verj^ short time produced all 
sorts of good things in lordly dishes — sweet yellow maize bread, 
poached eggs, cream cheese, and a huge bowl of fresh milk. As I 
did not want to go beyond Zenitsa that evening, we did full justice 
to breakfast, after whi^ih I took a swim* in the Bosna and a doze on 
the grass, starting again on our way soon after noon, after paying 
sixty kreuzers to the Turk^' for our entertainment. We reached 
Zenitsa early, and after w^and’ering all ovgr the town at last succeeded 
with difficulty in procuring a room and stabling at the Hotel Orient, 
near the railway station. • 

2nd , — ^Next day I went to the Central Convict Prison for all Bosnia, 
'which has lately been established at Zenitsa. fi^he Director, M. Emil 
Taaffor, received me with the greatest courtesy, and positivcly;iiisisted, 
wdth justifiable pride, in showing me every incli of his domain. He 
liad been sent by the Austrian Government on a tour of inspection to 
all the prisons of other countries, and had come back firmly convinced 
of the superioritj’' of the Irish convict system, ftaving had a per- 
fectly free hand, he had constructed his own after our model, and . 
referred with much pleasure to his visit to the si§ter island, his 
experiences of Mouutjoy, Lusk, and Spilce Island, and his recollec- 
tions of Captain Barlow,* who had acted as cicerpne. As far as 
possible he had reproduced aUhe had seen, with some trifling modifi- 
cations, and had christened the various diyisfcns after their Irish 
prototypes. A small book might easily he written on the three or* 
four hours spent in the company of this energetic official and his 
prisoners. One of his first cares was and is for their spiritual wet- 
fare. , On taking the work in hand he discovered that more than 
eighty per cent, of his charges had no ideas of God or of an after- ^ 
life. Out of one batch of two hundred and twenty-five soi-disant 
Moslems, •thirty-nine wbre passably informed on their own religion, 
one hundred and thirty-four had only the vaguest notions of any 
faith, and fifty-two were in absolute ignorance. Of these latter, 
though, thirty were Tsigaius or gipsies. Now they all receive reli- 
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gious instruction, and Greek Orthbdox, Catholic and Moslem priests 
hand in weekly reports on the character and behaviour of their 
respective flock j. One of these reports, written in Bosnian, in a fair 
hand and with admirable clearness, was shown me as the work of the 
Moslem Imam, himself a prisoner in the comparative liberty of 

Lusl^” who had learnt the Bosnian language and caligraphy in 
four months. Later on we came across him in one of the cells with 
a fellow-prisoner. He almost shed tears^of joy at being addressed 
in Turkish, for though half the population is called “ Turkish,*’ this 
man was the only one I found able to speak that tongue. A further 
fellow-feeling was engendered by his seeing a curtain-ring from the 
Kaaba — the gift of an old HadgI — on my finger, a fellow to which, 
being a Hadgi himself, he also wore. His note-book — kept half in 
Turkish and half in Arabic — was quite a curiosity. His first inter- 
view with the man in whose cell wo found him was reported as 
follows: — “Without faith and ignorant of prayer.” The next 
entry the man had made some progress and, expressed a wish to 
learn more, and the third he had been so far moved to repentance as 
to confess his crime with all its attendant circumstances. And so 
Ihe entries went on for each^of his flock. It was with mutual regret 
that "we parted and I left the worthy man to his ministrations. 

All the prisoners in “ LusK’ were engaged in active work and looked 
contented and almost too happy. They enter after serving half their 
time meritoriouslj", and on completing another fourth in “ Lusk ” 
are allowed to return home under police surveillance till the expira- 
tion of thmr terms, or their lives, as the case may be. Before reaching 
Lftsk, however, the discipline is very strict, not a word being spoken 
by the miserable wretches from year’s end to year’s end. At the 
time of my visit Were were six hundred and fifty inm^Ies, but the 
prison will hold twice that number. The cost of the w^holc, including 
the price of the' land, which was bought from some hundred different 
small proprietors, was f567,965 florins. The premises include 
417,000 square metres, devoted to agricidture, where the convicts 
learn and practise sowing, ploughing, ^and reaping ; 40,000 square 
metres of orchard, 20,000 of vineyard, and 90,000 of vegetable 
garden. Besides these resources, which are expected some day to 
produce a considerable revenue, there are extensive Tvorkshoi)S for 
the manufacture of all sorts of iron and wooden industrial imple- 
ments, for rope-twisting, bootmaking, and tailoring. A heavy. con- 
tract has just been entered into with the Tobacco Regie for a supply 
of rope and twine. There are also large depots of timber, rough and 
sawn. Some of the cleverer workmen were Engaged in turning out 
ornamental objects, salad-spoons, portrait-frames, watch-stands, &c. 
Besides buying some of these as souvenirs, I entirely refitted the 
cart with harness, and Heinrich with bools, all the work of the con- 
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victs. There is a neat hospital whtrc the patients seemed well looked 
after, but the majority were hopeless cases of lung disease* There is 
also a photographic studio for the purpose of noting the prisoners. 
The kitchens and wash-houses arc models and the food excellent, so 
much so that by repeated tastings I entirely sj)oilt my appetite for 
lunch. And the final pride of the place isf its ice-house and fire 
brigade, the latter of which has already done good service* in the 
town. • • 

With this most inadequate account of a most interesting morning 
it is time to pass on. It was three o’clock before we left Zenitsa, 
and going through Yanitsa kept along the beautiful banks of ^be 
Siisava, up to Uuksovac, where wo put up at a little German inn of 
patriarchal exterior, whose proprietor was loud in his lamentations 
over the departure of the troops, who, bad payors as they were, never- 
theless brought him a certain amount of custom^. After dinner the 
father, daughter, and eldest boy took (heir fiddles and treated us to 
a garden concert, at whose conclusion I* t'Ugaged the youth at chess, 
much to his delight. Having proved himself too doughty for all 
Uuksovac, his principal occupation now consisted in working out the 
problems in the illustrated papers — an exercise in which he declared 
ho never failed. 

ovd , — Next morning we were up a^ five, and having paid two 
florins and a quarter fi)r our total bill, started for Sorujevo, sixty-five 
kilometres. Beyond the few minutes necessary to imrchase some 
fresh bread we did nut stop at Kisseljak, where there are baths and 
mineral springs, producing water which could compare favourably 
wnth any of the better known brands. Owing to all sorts of restric- 
tions, however, the bottled Kisseljak has not yet penetrated farther 
abroad thay Sorajevo, where its consumptiofl •is universal, at 
sixpence a flask. About half-past two we reached a tempting spot 
by a stream, where wc rested aw'hile, aiid as both porfies were sutfer- 
ing from lampas 1 lanced them — a proceeding much resented by the 
mare, who scampered away up the hill-side. In an hour or so, how- 
ever, she came back, and having discarded wlu'els since Tesanj 
I mounted again to make a properly dignified »eiilry into the capital 
of Bosnia. • • 

Altogether I stayed five days at Serajevo, being indebted for most 
of tlic pleasant recollections I carried awaj^ to our genial Consul, 
Freeman, whose house is the rendezvous of all the best part of society 
of all nations. A thorough sportsman and good judge ot a horse, he 
has already succeeded in engrafting some English healthy tastes, 
and tennij? and polo promise to become national sports in the ciipital. 
The former game was especially popular, but the dcvc^Jces of polo 
were mostly absent at the time of my passage, and no game could be 
made up. It was, nevertheless, played last year with meritorious 
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ardour. Mr. Freeman’s fishing-book would bo a revelation to most 
British anglers, and I hope I am not indiscreet in quoting days of 
** seventy grayling,” “ a dozen trout weighing 40 lbs.,” “ one trout 
22^ lbs.,” and many '‘Danube salmon” averaging from 15 lbs. to 
18 lbs., but running over 20 lbs. These trout have almost exactly 
the appearance of thefr English brethren, whom they so much out- 
weigh. Doing pcrliaps a shade darker on the back, but otherwise appa- 
rently of pfocisoly the same race. Though not strictly within the 
scope of this paper, I may be allowed to add my own experience a 
fortniglit later on in Montenegro, with a young ash-tree for a rod, 
string for a line, and some of Mr. Freeman’s flies, in full support of 
the freedom and courage with which the Balkan trout do battle with 
the fisherman. The only rod I could get in Rorajevo was carried 
away by a big fish in the JS^arenta directly I began to spin a spoon, 
and it was not till I left Bosnia that T had an opportunity to try 
again. From Mr. Freeman’s business-like r('coi’ds, however, it is 
certain that Bosnia and TTcrJ^egovina are destined to become a para- 
dise for the lovers of the rod and reel when once the 'wand of Cook 
and Son shall have been spread over the land, 
i The general imi)ression loft by Scrajevo is a mixed one. There has 
been an enormous influx of capital, both governmental and private, 
much of which has been carcles<i.ly squandered and lost . The result 
is that only the more solid enterprises and substantial capitalists re- 
main. h’ollowiiig the Occupation, a horde of Gorman Jews swooped 
down on ScrajcA’o, believing they had found a new El Dorado. Two- 
thirds of these have failed. The survivors have profited by tlu'ii* 
ruined companions, and have concentrated almost the whole trade in 
their own hands. The first question which naturally rises to the lips 
is whether the cGuIitry has profited or not by the chadigc. It is 
difiicult to answer, because the country is made up of so many diffe- 
rent interests. * On the w’hole, and taken as far as it is nossible to 
do so as a whole, one may be allowed to doubt if it has. The relief 
from the military exemption tax, which the Christians used to pay 
on every male, from the day of his birth, is certainly enormous to 
that portion of the p^^pulation, but on the other hand the drain of 
the conscription is very h^avy, and it is carried out, I was told, 
more thoroughly and more rigorously here than in any part of the 
ironurchy. On parade the Bosnians make good soldiers, but there is 
an undeniable want of confidence between olficers and men, and the 
former have been heard to confess that in action they would have 
"more to four from the bullets of their own regiments than from those 
in front. Nor is this altogether to be wondered at, if ihe harsh 
treatment to whicli the Bosnian recruit is subjected bo taken into 
consideration. The Austrian private receives no very gcritlo atten- 
tion from his superiors, but I regret to say I have seen the Bosnian 
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much moro roughly handled. The patience with which the kick 
from the corporal’s boot or the stroke of the whip is borne is belied 
by the covert indignation of the eye, and the silence only veils an 
indignation stored up* against the hour when it can break out — not 
only in words. • 

The present army of occupation is about 8(T,000 strong. The life 
-led by the officers, especially on some* of the out-stations, is a very 
hard one, ahd suitides arg painfully frequent amongst the subalterns, 
who either cannot face the utter dreariness of their existence, or 
else by some trifling slip, gencralfy connected with money, have laid 
themselves open to the terrible disgraces with which the army code 
visits such delinquencies. One gentleman informed me that within 
the circle of his own personal acquaintances be had known eighteen 
suicides recently. Probably one of the obscure causes which con- 
tributes to this fatality is the severity of the •rulcs’as to iriarriage. 
No Austrian officer is permitted by*rc^ulations to take a wife without 
depositing a sum, extravagantly largo in proportion to his pay, in 
the hands of the State, wdiicli pays a mpderaie interest on it. Such 
moneys may be nnicli better invested, but if the bachelor contemplates 
matrimony, he must sacriflee all profit and withdraw his capital froTii 
the better investment to place it in the State coffers. Commercially 
and industriall}", tliorc' does not seem i(9 be much difference between 
Austrian Bosnia and Turkish Bosnia of old. Official reports natu- 
rally sliow great improvements, but. many i?i‘ivate resc’urches failed 
to confirm the fact, l^udiaps when the railway is finished between 
Ostrorutz and Slostar, thus connecting the interior with Me tkovitz 
on ihe Adriatic, a change may come. The railway will then run 
from Pcsth to Brod, to Sera jtjvo, to Mostar, and so to the sea, thraugli 
the lengthMnd breadth of the occupied pro\inccs, which will bo put 
in direct communif ation with Hungary and the Danube. At present, . 
however, it is not so much want of communication as Austrian 
jealousy and exclusiveness wliich paralyses trade. Their commer- 
cial treaties are so protective as virtually to exi^ludo all foreign 
goods. With the orfe exception of English sewing-cotton, it is hard 
to find an article of outside manufacture in jlhiy town of Bosnia or 
Herzegovina. The largest company at Serajovo is the Bosnian 
Qesellschaft. half the shares of which arc Government property. 
Nevertheless it is not a success. For some years it worked manga- 
nese mines at a loss, and now is principally engaged on clirome 
mines near Vesoko, the only ones in Europe since those in Greece^ 
were closed. All the remaining enormous mineral wealth of the 
province® is allowed *to lie fallow from a fear of rivalry with 
Austria’s own as yet only partially-developed mines. * 

The general appearance of Serajevo is flourishing, and building is 
going on in all directions. Its site in the Mijalska valley, sur- 
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rounded by snow-capped mountaihs, and watered with countless 
little streams, is naturally very beautiful, and the town itself, with 
its gleaming domes and minarets, has often been called the Damascus 
of the West. And it doeS bear some slight resemblance, though the 
plain through which one enters is not po pretty as the Merj, nor arc 
its river^ equal to the*5iasada — the Abana and Pharpar of story. 
As soon as one enters all the illusion disappears, for instead of the 
gorgeously picturesque crowds of El Sham, the pc^ople of Scrajevo 
are singularly badly and unbecomingly dressed. Ifothing more 
ungraceful can well be imagined than a woman with a short jacket 
and heavy pair of baggy trousers, causing her to waddle atrociously 
and killing any natural charms she may possess, whilst enhancing 
all defects. The younger unmarried Moslem tvomcn are not very 
particular with their veils, and on St. George's Day I witnessed a 
very curious spectacle — unique, I believe, in Mussulman practice. 
All the maidens who W’cre in w'ant of husbands fidjoincd to a 
plateau high up on the mountain side, and, remained there on 
aj)proval from ten in the morning till seven at night, singing, play- 
ing and dancing with uncovered faces, and in free intercourse with 
the men. The amalgamation of the Turkish and Christian customs 
is pcrhajis more advanced in Serajevo than anywhere else, even to 
keeping the same feasts. Shortly after St. George's Day (Yorgidan) 
was to come the feast of St. Elias, kept identically by the Mussul- 
mans under the name of Ali-gyuiii. 

A great, deal more might be written of Serajevo, but it would 
leave little of the allotted space Avhich is already nearly filled. 
Before starting T sold my carriage and pair, and ])acked Jleinrieli 
off home again, as being a very superfluous luxury. Mhlli him I 
sent all my traps, and set my face for Cettinje whlh uo fuilhi r 
oucumbrance than a rug and a litthj satchel, buying changes 
of linen as I heeded them. I "was funiished with a shooting 
pass as a curiosity, since the month of May is close season for 
all game, and with a permit to fish in ail the streams of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. These were kindly given t© me gratis through 
Mr. Freeman, though i. h(*lievc some infinitesimal charge is usually 
lAade. Since the occupation the shooting has been' entirely 
spoilt in all but the remoter districts, but an officer I met at Mortar, 
who was stationed at Foesa, told me that during the winter the w olves 
and wnld pig walki'd about the jn’incipal street 'at night, and he* had 
-ghot tw^o bears w’ithiii a mile of his barracks. He declared, and his 
asserlsyon was confirmed by many others, that a sportsman w’ho w ould 
take tho time and the trouble might get magnificent big game shoot- 
ing any-wherc? along the mountain ranges. A curious fact he related 
is worth quoting, namely, that whereas in his district the wolves w’cre 
usuall;^ go numerous as to become very troublcspme and dangerous, 
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during the Bulgarian War not'one was to be seen. They had all 
crossed to tlic battlefields. Next j^ear they reappeared in normal 
numbers. On the 8th I left Serajevo and walked to Tavcin, a small 
military outpost, where I picked up a carriage going to Konitza, 
where I arrived that evening,. thus terminating my Bosnian trip and 
entering Herzegovina. ^ 

In reviewing the pleasant fortnight spent between Brod and 
Konit/a, it* is impossible* to refrain from astonishment* at the little 
which is known of this inviting and lovely country by English sports- 
men and tourists. Not long iiftcr my return, in a fashionable 
drawing-room I happened to mention that I had been in Serajevo. 
‘‘Oh, do tell us the latest news of Stanley, then. You must have 
scon him quite lately ! ” was the exclamation of one of the guests. 
Names ending in yo and jo only convoyed an idea of Central 
Africa : and 1 had to explain tluit Serajevo .’was within a couple 
of day’s rcacli by rail. J'hc communication bctw’eeu London, for 
instance', and the capital of Bosnia *i.s very direct, and five days’ 
easy travelling would land the explorer in what seems to be 
almost ierra iHroyiufa up to the prcsc'iit. He will find tlic officials 
most courteous and obliging, if ho fulfils the ordinary formalities 
and bt'liaves himself, and travelling as comfortable and rmich 
cheaper Ihiui in most parts of Euroj>e. The people are honcjst and 
kindly and the scenery magnificent. The route followed by my- 
self througli Bosnia is very fine, but there are m^ny others as 
practicable and surpassing it in interest nnd beauty. 

Wherever one goes nature revels in still and living lulury around. 
I have not altoiiqited any description of the pictures which met ifle at 
every turji, as it would require an artist’s pencil rather than iny 
dingy not to do them justice, but to inspire *even a faint idea of 
tlieir charm. 8uflice it to repeat that every imaginable combina- 
tion of rock, forest, and stream, mountain, vallcj^ and plain, await 
the wanderer, who can never feel lonely in the company of tlic 
nightingales which sing* all day as well as through the darkiiess, the 
chcciy crickets, anti the ip3"riads of butterflies wliich keep the air 
alive witli glancing colour. At least if he docs he must be a prej'’ to 
most incurable melancholy, and such had bettor stay at home. -To 
the enormous majority of blase tourists who art as familiar with the 
cedars of Lebanon as with Kew Gardens, who have been hauled up 
the Ghizcli Pyramids and the Nile Cataracts, to whom the Constanti- 
nople and Haiuascus bazaars are no longer novelties, who have 
climbed Jilount Olympus and spent a month at Troddos, who have 
shot wbodcock in Asia Minor and Corfu, and who begin to think that 
there is nothing new under the European sun — to sudi I would con- 
fidentially whisper, “Next time try Bosnia.” 


A. Hitlme-Beaman. 
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Part I.— LYI^^G. 

The hfetory of Russian civi^^salioii will, when written, furnish the 
‘ most striking and convincing proof of the theory advancod by certain 
modem thinkers, that the loffiness or baseness of the ethical code of 
a people bears a strict relation to the degree of their intellectual 
enlightenment ; morality being the ethical equivalent of a nation’s 
mental attainments. For the theory of right conduct universally 
accepted and acted upon in Russia may be truly aflirmod to be on a 
level with the egotistic principles or instincts which determine the 
uiiheroic actions of the average man and woman — which is another 
way of declaring it" devoid of ideals. And that this low level of 
morality is in j)erfect keeping with the crass ignorance and brutal- 
izing superstition in which the masses arc still hopelessly plunged, 
is abundantly evident to all who possess even a superficial know- 
ledge of the country and the people. Moreover, the efforts that 
have occasionally succeeded to an a])preciable extent in raising the 
standard of morality in certain circumscribed districts of the 
empire, owe whatever success they have had to the spread of know- 
ledge among the ])opulation ; the fluctuations of the intellectual 
level having always made lliemsolves iinniedial (dy felt in th(^ moral 
sphere. this Russians admirably excmjflify the actions of that 
interdependence which is no less a law’ of our intellectual and moral 
faculties than of our physical senses; and it is not more natural that 
the Colour w^hich produces the deepest impression on the sight should 
at the same time heighten the intensity and increase the delicacy of 
our hearing, touch, and taste, than that the ignorance, superstition, 
and apathy w’hich (Jondthc intellect, should keep down the standard, 
of right living to their own low’ level. more surprising, 

liow’cver, and not 'exiflicablc by tbe operation of, any known law, is 
the circumstance that tjic lower classes of Russian.s are mostly found 
to be bereft of those etliical qualities which, although of the essence 
of all true morality yet have no traceable connection with pure 
intellect ; such, for instance, as sensibility to the aj^peal of morfil 
obligation, or that fervid enthusiasm wdiich is the chief ingredient 
of heroism. 

I may state here, what should be obvious enough without any 
exjjress declaration, that neither these gener^al assertions jior the 
facts that I shall presently bring forward to illustrate and support 
them, imply anything in the nature of censure or reproach. To 
blame a people for habits which are the outcome of conditions over 
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which they had practically no Control, would argue ignorance of 
their history and of the nature of morality itself. It would be 
just as reasonable to condemn the moth for eating woollen 
stuffs, or to wax indignant at the depravity of those female 
spiders of certain species of, Epeiridcs, who coolly devour the 
males as soon as the latter have dischargSd their natural func- 
tions, as to allot praise or blame for •conduct and principles which ^ 
arc practically as •independent of the will of the nation* as its phy- 
sical type. One should bring to the study of the ways and habits of 
men, no less than of animals, if iflie results arc to be worth having, 
a spirit of intelligent curiosity equally free from prejudice and 
passion. When, therefore, I affirm that a careful survey of the facts 
of Russian social life warrants — nay, imperatively calls for — the 
employment of a standard of judgment widely different from that 
which wo are wont to apply to other European people — the Russians 
being, as Ikirke would say, still in the gristle, not yet bardenocl in 
the hone of manhood; — I merely state a fact which can at worst dis- 
credit their spiritual or political guides, if proved to be the result of 
their negligence or malice. And oven a slight acquaintance with 
Iho facts of the case is sufficient to ^ show that an abyss divides 
Russian civilisation from that of Western Europe on the one hand, 
and that this is, to a very considerabJe extent, the result of what 
may be termed artificially arrested development on the other. 

Ry nature the Russians are richly endowed : a keen, subtle under- 
standing; remarkable qtiickncssof apprehension; a sweet, ^forgiving 
temper; au inexhaustible flow of animal spirits; a rudet persuasive 
eloquence,^ to which may be added an imitative faculty positively 
simian in range and iutensitv, constitute no mean outtit ev’en for a 
people with the highest destinies in store. l>ut*tl!cse gifts, destined 
to bring forth abundant fruit under favourabh? circumstances, are ^ 
turned into curses by political, social, and religious fjonditions which 
make their free exercise and development impossible, and render 
their possessors as iraporeonal as the Egyptians that raised Cheops 
or the coral-reef buiHers of the Pacific. In result we have a good- 
natured, lying, thievish, shiftless, ignorant^ mass whom one is at 
times tempted to connect in the same isocultural line with tho 
Weddas of India or the Rangala of the Upper Congo, and who 
differ from West European nations much as Sir Thomas Browne's 
vegetating creatures of mere existence differ from things of 
life.” For most of them, indeed, life, dwarfed to its narrowest con- 
ceivable limits, is void of meaning. Hopes, fears, love, sorrows 

(1) 'J’ho* crlcbratod Dfiiii^ Ixitcratcnr Georg- IBrandes has a very poor opinion of 
llussian eloquence iii its best — when inspired by gciiuino enthusiasm^ This, however, 
is not a qia stion of personal ai^preciatiun ; it is a matter of fact, to the perception of 
which a thorough knowledge of ihe llussian tongue is indispensable, and every one 
possessed of this qualification knows that the liussiana are naturally eloquent. 
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(wholcsoTT^e hatred has no place in their composition), are all com- 
pressed into the narrow compass of their relations to the various 
manifestations of a tyrannical will ; and it is no wonder that the 
most healthy moral instiiicts, those that are usually marked by en- 
during vitality, arc rtterlj!' crushed out in the process. The follow- 
ing incj.dent, illustrative of a whole category of such, will give soino 
. idea of the extent to which Aot only moral instincts but plain com- 
mon sense are absorbed by that brutalizing awc'of the authorities 
which is ever ui)permost in the minds of the people, hypnotising and 
"deadening them to everj' human* instinct, and which the Russian 
Government is assiduously striving to’perpetuate and develop. In 
the village of Stepantsy (district of Kanevsky) a peasant hanged 
himself last April — a merciful death in comparison with that which 
would have otherwise ended his sufferings. At the inquiry made 
into the circumstances of his death, it was elicited that hunger and 
want were, as usual, the motives. The evidence given by some 
friends of the suicide who discovered him a second or two after he 
had tied the fatal knot is instructive because eminently character- 
istic. I translate a portion of it literally from the Russian. ** Now 
lie's stark and cold,*' one witjiess remarked, “ but when we first came 
up and saw him hanging, ho was warm enough ; and he dangled ^his 
legs about a good deal. There was plenty of life in him then, and 
for a good while after too. It’s gone now.” Q. Why did you 
not cut him down at onve ? ” A, Cut him doAvn, is it ? Well, at 
first we w;crc going to do it. Rut then we said, ‘ Rost let him take 
the road lie chose for liimself ; for if w^e cut him down and save 
him, we ahall hare to answer to the authorities.’ So we let him hang 
the^o. And he’s as cold as a stone now.” ^ There are numbers of 
Russians whom, in similar circumstances, fear of being Answerable 
to the authorities would kcoii from saving their own fathers. That 
same awe of thfe authorities is firmly implanted in the breasts of 
most of the members of tlje educated classes, for whom no infamy is 
too enormous, if commanded or desired by* the Government ; and it 
is developed in them, and as fruitful of results’, as that fear of God 
and awe of their own Consciences which was the guiding principle of 
•English Puritans. “ What is your view of the immortality of the 
soul, gentlemen ? ” the Russian satirist, Schtschedrin, makes a police 
official inquire of two highly educated Russian Liberals who are dis- 
ciplining themselves and qualifying for the degree of “loyal” men. 
“ In order to solve this problem in a perfectly adequate manner,” is 
the orthodox reply, “it is absolutely necessary first of all to consult 
the sources. That is, to discover whether Ve can lay odr finger 
upon any paiagraph of the law, or even upon any command issued 
by the authorities, in virtue of which we arc authorised to hold the 
(l) Cf. Husjsian newspapers of 6th Apfil last. 
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soul immortal ; if so, then there is no manner of doubt, we arc 
bound to act in strict accordance therewith ; but if the laws and 
precepts contain no such paragraph, then it is incumbent upon us to 
await further orders thereunto appertaining.’’ ^ This is as true and 
accurate an account of the itiauner in whi^h the minds of the 
Russian people are hypnotised by the central power, as if* it had 
ax>peared in a sober history instead of a biting satire. 

Veracity, which has bcjen justly called the vital force of human 
progress — the one thing needful iu^the journey onwards and upwards 
ml majora — is ijrccisely that quality in which Russians are most 
hopelessly deficient. Indeed, in that respect they may without 
exaggeration be said to outdo the ancient Cretans and put the modern 
Persians to shame. Tliey seem constitutionally incapable of grasp- 
ing the relation of words to things, between which, to their sceniiiig, 
the boundary is shadowy or wholly imaginary ; and they lack in 
consequence that reverence for facts which lies at the root of the 
Anglo-Saxon charact<?r. A Russian can no more bow to a fact, 
acknowledging it as final and decisive, than he can to a personal ap- 
preciation or a mere opinion founded upon insufficient or no grounds^ 
he is ever ready to act in open defiance of it ; and the most serious 
statesman, the most sober thinker, will eagerly start a discussion on 
such topi(Js as the geographical position of Java, l^orneo, or Mada- 
gascar, with the same trustful, childlike expectation of seeing en- 
tirely now light thrown upon it-, as if it were one of the Thirty-niiio 
Articles or Kant’s theory of time and space. A lengthy and 
lively conversation was lately begun between two Russian si a1 os- 
men by the question put by one of them, a man who had governed 
his country for half a generation: ‘'Why do»ypu suppose that 
the Caroline Islands are not in the Indian Ocean ? ” and the dis- 
cussion continued quite as long, and W'as to the full a,s lively, as if it 
were upon some obscure question of metaphysics ; nor did it once 
occur to cither of the disputants to consult a trustworthy map. This 
same airy indej)endcnce of facts is. visible like a white thread on a 
black ground in all departments of Russian life, public and private. 
Ask a peasant how many miles j-ou have to walk to the next village,^ 
and if you look footsore and weary he will tell you three or four. 
Let your friend, looking blithe and gay, put the same question to 
him five minutes later, and he will aus\ycr fifteen. Facts to him arc 
purely subjective, and he arranges them to his taste, which is often 
capricious, and according to circumstances which are ever varying. 
"You lie,” is a most common expression in the mouth of one gentle- 
man to anothey whom he suspects of dealing arbitrarily with the 
facts, whether deliberately or inadvertently ; and the answer of the 
corrected party is not unfrcquently, " Yes, I do lie ; it is as you 
* (1) Cf. A Modem Idylls p, 34. 
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say.’* iBBtead of correcting himself by saying, I am mistaken,” a 
Kussian, who is relating an incident and has inadvertently misstated 
some trivial fact, will gravely say, “ I am lying to you ; it was not 
so, it was otherwise.” 

It is quite naturu^ under such circumstances that comparatively 
little attention should be paid to words as exponents of facts, that' 
solemn assurances should be disbelieved, promises distrusted, and 
calumnies be almost powerless for evil ; nor can one feel astonished 
at that strongly marked tendency to exaggeration which disgusts 
the newly arrived Englishman in Eussia. Eussians lack the delicacy 
of perception requisite to discriminate the degrees that separate 
extremes, and the consequences of this defect stand out in bold relief 
in everything they put their hands to : three- fourths of the address 
on an envelope are underlined ; half a book is printed in italics ; in 
conversation stateiilents about the veriest trifles arc emphasized by 
tone, pitch, gesture. Peoplp passionately appeal to their Creator in 
corroboration of the assertion that there were more gnats last year 
than this, or that the hat you wore on your birthday fifteen years 
ago was trimmed not with blue ribbon but black. Your ears con- 
stantly tingle with the stereotyped oath Yay-cc-ho-goo^^ uttered by 
the costermonger, the goods-clerk, the tradesman, solemnly taking 
Almighty God to witness that the ribbon for which you offer him 
sixpence cost him tenpence half-penny ; and'if you arc a new-comer 
in the country you are considerably startled to find half a minute 
later, as*you are leaving the shop, that he lets you have it at your 
own valuation, and if you indignantly refuse, even for less. 

A celebrated Eussian General, almost as well known in this country, 
where he has so^nq enthusiastic admirers, as in his own, whose name 
has gradually grown synonymous with that of liar pu)^ excellence, is 
erroneously looked upon as a contemporary Muiicliauscn, the 
embodiment of a grotesque exaggeration of the least veracious 
of his countrymen, whereas in sober reality ho is merely the sub- 
limated expression of all that is characteristic of the average 
Eussian. His verified sayings would, perllaps, if collected and 
published, successfully coqipete with the most popular book of Mark 
Twain or the ‘‘ Danbury Newsman,” and deservedly take a high 
place in that equivocal class of literature, notwithstanding the 
circumstance that the statements of the American humourists were 
made to amuse, w'hilc those of the Eussian statesman were intended 
to mislead. "‘Why Co you abstain from wine. General ? ” asked 
the host one day at dinner, seeing this Eussian diplomatist persist in 
filling his glass with water. “Because,*^ in terpcjfed one of the 
guests, in a somewhat loud aside, “ in vino ventaaJ^ There is a 
respectable, but what our Transatlantic cousins would term “shoddy” 
family in St. Petersburg, consisting of two* elderly ladies and a 
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brother fthe IfetschaiefE-Maltsefc^, who having spent* the best 
portion of their lives in the country, suddenly inherited an immense 
fortune and straightway abandoned tranquillity and the province 
for fashionable life in the capital, where their simple, artless ways 
and their profound veneration for the aristocracy are unfailing 
sources of delight to the hlme princes and princesses who t enjoy 
their hospitality and their naivete with* equal gusto. The General, 
questioned one day why Jie never appeared at their dinners and 
balls, replied in a tone of engaging confidence that tho fortune they 
had lately inherited belonged of right — moral and legal — to him, 
and that they knew’’ it. Ho scorned, however, to take legal pro- 
ceedings to recover it, and his kindliness and gentlemanly feeling 
forbade him to awake in them or intensify by his presence those 
qualms of conscience which must, he knew, be destructive of all 
peace of mind. Hence he systematically keph* out "of their way. 
And he tells this story with such bland, childlike simplicity and 
candour, that some persons are to mj^ knowledge still persuaded of 
its truth. It is perhaps superfluous to remark that as a matter of 
fact the General has as much right — moral or legal — to the property 
in question as the Tichbornc claimant or. Buffalo Bill, and that, not* 
being of insane mind, ho knows. 

Some people maintain that faces nearer He. Tho clearness or 
muddincss of the eye, the tcll-talo shade of expression, tho unmis- 
takable accents of sincerity or prevarication Combine, they say, to 
stain]) every statement wdth its true moral value. To this*onc can 
only replj^ that the physiognomists who think thus would do welj 
to come to Russia to sfudj^ faces. There the most damnable lie, the 
lie tliat blasts and kills, is sometimes uttered with apparent reluc-t- 
ance, with 's^isiblc pity clothed in a voice trembling with compas- 
sion — a voice that seems to come from the heart and to go straight 
to the heart, pleading, as it were, for the wretched creature it dooms 
to ruin. The features of the speaker are open, manly, noble ; liis 
expression angelic ; Carlo Bolci would have been proud to transfer 
his face to canvas ; and yet his soul Dante would have had a grim 
satisfaction in burying in the nethermost pit bf hell. I once had 
dealings with a favourable specimen of the Russian peasant — at least 
he was recommended to me as such — a class of men whom until a 
few months age* Panslavists and Liberals vied with each other in* 
idealising, and who are still regarded by most educated Russians as 
inarticulate Homers, potential Napoleons, undeveloped Charlemagncs, 
obscure Bayards — a view which I cannot term utterly groundless. 
He was a giant in size add an angel in look, and his features seemed 
of pellucid crystal throligh which his soul shone visible land pure. 
The late Edward FitzGerald would have called him ‘"a grand, 
tender soul lodged in a suitable carcase.” He' was a member of an 
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artel — a ^ort of Eussian trades -anion — to whicli I had entrusted the 
removal of some personal property to a distant city. After a few 
conversations he charmed me. So much practical wisdom, such 
perfect tact and nobility of soul in one so untutored, seemed like the 
realisation of a iriir^cle. I could not look upon him without com- 
paring him with a huge uncut diamond of untold price. I soon 
learned to trust him as a brother, and when he presented his bill 
for payment, though I winced on seeing r so many extras, I paid the 
money unhesitatingly and without remark. Emboldened by this he 
went on to mention in a very casual manner an item of £30 insur- 
ance money which he had forgotten, he said, to include in the esti- 
mate or mention in the contract. Here, however, I drew the line 
and flatly refused to pay, my belief in his honesty becoming mere 
notional assent. He looked at me for a long time in silent sadness, 
then tried to speak, but his voice faltered and he burst into tears, 
and Goliath that he was wept like a helpless child for nearly half a 
day, bitterly bewailing his impending ruin»^ and that of his large 
family in the picturesque sxnd forcible language of a child of nature, 
^ The servants involuntarily wept with him ; perfect strangers espoused 
his cause and joined in. I* thought myself that I felt something like 
a film gathering over my own eyes at last. I had already paid more 
than I was bound to pay by the terms of the contract, and £30 more 
seemed a large sum to throw away, as it were. Yet I would not 
willingly contribute Vo ruin an unoffending man with a large family, 
merely because he had been guilty of an oversight in my favour and 
.to his own prejudice. So I finally handed him the money in return 
for a receipt. A week later I learned that not an article had been 
insured by him ; » two months afterwards I discovered that this angel 
in human form had fleeced quite a flock of casy-goin'g persons who 
believed in undeveloped Charlemagnes and peasant Bayards; that 
he was a regular embezzler, an inimitable comedian, who could draw 
tears from a stone and money from a miser. 

Apart from- cases of this kind, which in commercial dealings are 
extremely frequent, a Eussian, it should be remembered in Aiitiga- 
tion, is not conscious of guilt when telling a deliberate untruth. It 
is very doubtful whether, even in such aggravated instances as the 
above, he is really conscious that he is violating any law human or 
divine. For it should not be forgotten that he is suffering from 
complete anaesthesia of that moral faculty which in more or less- 
developed peoples is so prompt to condemn lying. To a Eussian 
words are his own, and he simply does what he likes with them, thus 
exercisin" an indefeasible 1'ight which he‘ freely concedfes to others. 
Being superstitious and impressionable, he attaches great weight to 
religious and other ceremonies ; and the complicated formalities with 
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which an oath is sometimes administered — formalities occasionally as 
solemn as those that accompanied Harold^s oath to William of Nor- 
mandy — will at times determine a man to change a specious and elabo- 
rate lie into a simple statement of facts. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, perjury is extremely rife in^ussia ; indeed, I fear that the facts 
which will be set forth in another paper wiO. show it to "fye an 
acknowledged and indispensable institution in the social life of the 
country as n(Ar corifetitutcdj^ regularly and more or less satisfactorily 
discharging certain functions for which no other machinery at pre- 
sent exists. “ You can get as many witnesses as you like/^ we are 
gravely informed by the most accredited organs of the Hussian press, 

for a measure of vodka ; witnesses who will go anywhere and testify 
to anything you tell them.”^ In Lodz an admirably organized 
band exists for the purpose of bearing false witness,’’ says the journal 
SvetL The affairs of this gang are in a prosperous c’ondition ; for 
those classes of the population which have need of their services 
remunerate the member,s of this curious institution on a liberal scale. 
Tbe chief of the gang has drawn up a tariff : for evidence in a case 
of slander three roubles (about six shillings) ; ^ in cases of violence 
to the person from five to fifty roubles, ajid so on.”^ If I wanted-* 
three or four perjurers,” said a friend of mine once to me when 
speaking on this question, ‘‘ I am acquainted with two lawyers of 
whom I might bespeak tliein, Without euphemistic paraphrase or 
apprehension of failure.” The journal Sveti, which has *dc voted so 
much of its space from time to time to show up this strange, state of 
tilings, for which the Government is mainly responsible, is yet 
liiglily indignant whenever criminal judges of the Lutheran per- 
suasion, accustomed to a high standard of truth, express doubts of 
the veracity Of witnesses belonging to the orthodox Church. Whether 
ill the following case the hesitation of the judges or the wrath which 
it roused in the Svvtt is more intelligible may safely 'be left to the 
judgment of the reader. A person occupying a responsible position 
ill the capital of one of the Caltic provinces prosecuted a servant for 
theft and incivility, alld prodpoed two witnesses — members of the 
orthodox Church — to prove the charges. Ilaviftg heard the case for 
the prosecution, the judge declared that lie felt unable to act upon 
the testimony of the two Russian witnesses, and dismissed the case ; 
nor did he reopen it until a fresh witness — a Lutheran — ^was pro-'* 
duced,^ when the prisoner was condenmed and punished. For Lu- 

(1) Cf. Graschdanin, April 15th, 1889. 

(2) Labour is comparatively cheap in Russia. 

(3) Svett, fith February, 1889. It should not bo forgotten that the journal is 

describing not something that has been and is now no more, but a phenomenon that 
still exists and is developing, and is one of the complex forces of modern social life in 
Russia. W Svett, 20th June, 1889. 
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theran judges — Finnish and German — have been taught by long 
experience that average Russians, like the prophet Jeremiah's beloved 
people, “ bend their tongues like their bow for lies," and are “ not 
valiant for the truth upon earth." 

Whatever blame mjy appear to attach to this wholesale demoraliza- 
tion ota people capable of quite other things should fall almost entirely 
upon the Government, which' as will be shown later on, directly and 
deliberately encourages and fosters this unvcracity and makes itself 
answerable for the result. Unfortunately the very Bayards and 
Washingtons of Russia, those guiding spirits who serve as a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to the people wander- 
ing wearily through the wilderness of despotism and ignorance, even 
they are deeply marked with this national tiait. Born into the world 
tainted with this original sin, it never wholly leaves them, but breaks 
out at unexpected seasons and in unforeseen ways to the amazement 
of Europeans, who are at a loss to account for the myster 3 \ What, 
for instance, would be said and thought in England of a gentleman 
of culture, a scholar, a university professor, a modern Samuel chosen 
from among miUions to instil principles of truth and honesty into the 
’tender mind of his future emperor, who systematically lied in the most 
solemn manner imaginable ; who in a text-book on civil law written 
for his students, deliberatcl5' ignored the vast judicial reforms which 
constitute one of the most durable and solid services that the late 
Emperor rendered his* subjects ; and this simply because he disap- 
proved them ? Suppose a work were written in this country in the 
year 1884 on the machinery of English law courts, to serve as a 
text-book for students, in which the author purposely omitted to 
treat tho Judicature Acts, passed during the Chancellorship of Lord 
Selbome, as accomplished facts, out of prejudice against' the party to 
which Lord Selborne belonged ; spoke of the old system of pleading, 
procedure, and appeal as still in existence ; cited earlier and now 
obsolete statutes as still in force, and allowed his book to go through 
three editiom in the space of several year's without changing an iota, 
knowing that it was being made practically obligatory for all stu- 
dents in the Empir6 ; what, I ask, would be said and thought of 
such a man in England ? In Russia he was first made tutor to the 
Prince Imperial, now the Czar Alexander III., and then appointed 
‘virtual head of the orthodox Church, Ober-Procuror of the Most 
Holy Synod, for the gentleman in question is M. Pobedonostsefl*.^ 
^ To give some idea of the extent to which this scholar carries his dis- 

(1) “ According to tho laws now in force every actual possossion of re^ estate, even 
though illegal, is deemed undisputed, and is protected hy the law against violence, until 
a claim is preforred or a suit hegun, and tho estate adjudged to belong to another. ” 
[Hero follow citations from old obsolete statutes.] — Course of Civil Law, by K. Pobedo- 
nostseff, 8rd edition, 1883, p. 168, &c., &c. This is but one of innumerable instances. 
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like of the reforms of the late Eiflperor, and his forgetfulpess of the 
requirements of truth, I may mention that he gravely declares that 
according to the laws in force in the j^car 1883, a man or woman 
may be still disposed of by testament or by 'deed of sale.^ 

Examples of this systematic unveraeity are as numerous as the 
sands of the sea ; there is an emharran do richfsBO. They may J)e con- 
veniently summed up in the saying of *the Russian poet TestschefE : 

The thougjit expressed is already a lie.” TurgheniefP was in most 
respects one of the most typical of educated Russians, gifted in an 
eminent degree with the good qualities, and not lacking those of the 
bad which distinguish his countrymen, and which a life-long sojourn 
among cultured foreigners did not suffice to rub off. One or two 
instances, therefore, of the value which he was wont to set upon his 
pledged word, his solemn promise, will do more to give English 
readers an insight into the Russian theory and practice on this sub- 
ject than whole pages of careful psychological analysis. The great 
Russian novelist was a regular contribhtor to the Contompomnj — a 
Russian monthly magazine — and once, when it was on the eve of 
bankruptcy, the novelist being in pressing need of money, asked the 
editor for an advance of 2,000 roubles. The edit.or liesitated, was 
about to refuse, but the contributor clenched the matter by saying : 
“I am in sore need of this sum; if you do not let me have it, I 
shall be compelled, to mj" groat regret, to go and hcU mynolf to the 
Memoirs of the Fatherland (a rival review), and you will not soon get 
any of my productions again.” This threat w’orked. The editor 
obtained the money, w^c are told by the eye-witness who 'tells this 
story, “through my intervention and under my guarantee.” Soon 
afterwards Turghenieff, who had solemnly promised to send a story for 
the forthcoming issue of the review, failed to keep his word, and had 
not come to the office for a whole week previous to the latest day 
fixed for sending it, though he w^as w'ont to come evciy day and dine 
or take tea at the office. The editor grew’ nervous ; drove over twice 
to see him, but not finding, him at home, forwarded ^him a note, im- 
ploring him to send .the manuscript without delay. Turghenieff 
came, and w^alking into the office said, “ Abissc me, gentlemen, as 
badly as you like ; I know that I have treated you very scurvily, • 
but what could I do ? An unpleasant thing has happened to me 
, . . and I cannot give you the story that I promised. I'll writ© 
another for the following number.” This statement took away the 
breath of the two editors Nekrasoff and Punaioff. At first they 

(2) In the following passage, for instance : — “ Things capable of being possessed 
aro : 1st, Doauments testifyinj* to the entry into possession, if tho thing is of such a 
nature that it cannot be delivered up otherwise than by document, even^though it bo 
personal estate^ as a ship, a sea-faring vessel, serfs who have no landJ*' — Course of Civil 
Law, 3rd edition, 188i3, 1st Part, p. 44. 
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were silei|i,t— lost in amazement— then they bombarded him with 
questions : I was ashamed to show myself/’ he explained, “ but I 
deem it puerile to deceive you any longer, and thus delay the print- 
ing of the review. I hate come to ask you to insert something else. ^ 
I give you my word of honour that J will write something for the 
following number.” ^^'^Why ? why ? ” asked the editor. Will you 
first promise not to reproach" me if I tell you ? ” Yes, yes ; we 
promise ; say on.” “ Well, I loathe myself for what I hjive done. I 
have sold the story that I promised you to the Memoirs of the Father- 
land, Now execute me. I was in sore need of 500 roubles. It 
would have been impolite to come to ask you for the money, as I have 
done too little for the 2,000 roubles you lately gave me.” ‘'Is your 
manuscript already in the hands of the editor of the Memoirs of the 
Fatherland ? ” was Nckrasofl:*s next question. " Not yet,” was Tur- 
ghenieff’s reply. Nekrasoff’s countenance suddenly beamed, and 
opening his desk, he took 500 roubles from one of the drawers and 
handed them to Turgheniefi, saying, "Ilere^ take this, and write 
him a letter of apologj\” The novelist hesitated, but at last said, 

“ Gentlemen, you are placing me in a stupid position. ... I am a 
miserable man, ... I deserve a flogging for my weak character. 
Let NekraaofE write a letter of apology. ... I will copy it and send 
it with the money.” Then do Nekrasofl : “ Smear Kraieftsky’s (the 
editor of the rival review) lips with the honey of promises. Tell 
liiin I shall- soon writer another story for him. I can well picture to 
myself h^s black disappointed face when reading my letter.” ^ 

Another habit of Turghenieff’s was to invite friends to dinner and 
be absent when they came, not deliberately of set purpose, but be- 
cause of the little value he set on his pledged word, and the very 
faint impression ‘itf used to make upon his mind. He once invited 
the famous critic Belinsky and five others to dine with him at his 
house in the country, where he had a chef de cuisine whom he looked 
upon as a genius. “ I will organize a banquet for you, the like of 
which you never dreamt of.” He fi^cd the day, and ?nade each per- 
smt give his word of honour that he w^ould come. . " Don’t fear for us,” 
remarked Belinsky. We shall be there without fail ; but you must 
not repeat the trick that you played upon us last winter, when you 
asked us to dine and were not at home when we came ; but lest you 
should forget your invitation, I shall write to you on the eve of the 
day of our arrival.” “ It was a sultry day when the whole six of us 
set out for Pargolovo in an open caleche at eleven o’clock in the 
morning,” says one of the persons invited. “ We were thoroughly 
fatigued by the heat and dust of the road. Arrived at Turghenieff’s 
country house we alighted with joy in our countenances, but we 
(l)^Cf. Hialorical Messenger (a montlily review), May, 1889. 
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were all struck witk the circumstance that TurgheniefE dSd not come 
out to meet us. We knocked at the door of the glass terrace. The 
silence of death reigned in the house. All our faces grew visibly 
longer. ‘Can TurgheniefE have played the same trick as last 
winter ? ' exclaimed Belinsky# But we all calmed him, saying that 
we probably arrived earlier than we were expected. ‘ But* I wrote 
to him that we should be here at one o’clock,^ objected Belinsky, 

* what can* it me*an P If they would only admit us into the room we 
could wait, but here we are scorched.* At length a boy came out 
of the door and we all plied him with questions. BSs master had gone 
o£E, he said, and the chef de cuisine was in some public-house. We 
gave the urchin money, sent him to fetch the chefv^'ho should let us 
in, and meanwhile we sat down on the steps of the terrace. We 
waited long in vain. Belinsky wanted us to return, but our hired 
coachman refused to take us back until the horses had had a long 
rest. So wo sat on, hungry and hot.^ PanaiefE went to the public- 
house to see if anything eatable could be procured, but there was 
nothing to be had ... At last the.c//c/* made his appearance. 

‘ Where is your master ? * cried Belinsky. He did n^t know. 
‘Did not your master order a dinner. for us to-day ?* insisted tfie 
critic. ‘ He did nothing of the kind,* was the reply. Amazement 
and terror were depicted on all faces. Belinsky flamed up, and look- 
ing at us in his significant way, exclaimed, ‘TurgheniefE has indeed 
given us a banquet ! ^ • • 

These things — which arc but samples and not by any^ means the 
'worst — need no comment. Taken absolutely they indicate the width 
of the gulf that divides tho views on veracity in particular and 
morality in general, which are current in this ^country from those 
prevalent hi Ilussia, and considered as tho genuine characteristics of 
a .man of TurgheniefE’s truly excellent disposition a^nd noble aspira- • 
tions, they amply confirm PascaPs thesis that morality — and the 
great novelist was from a Russian point of view a highly moral man 
— changes its aspects with the climates in which it is cultivated. 
This fact has never Been acknowledged fully and frankly enough by 
those who sit in judgment on foreign men of* note, and are wont to^ 
look upon Mrs. Grundy’s maxims as tho only standpoint whence 
everything and everyone should bo judged without appeal. Does 
the weeping willow violate a law of nature in growing downwards dr 
Australian cherries in wearing their stones on the outside ? Was 
Epictetus depraved because lie made no attempt to realise certain of - 
the ideals put forward in the Sermon on the Mount, or Julian the 
Philosopher immoral, bRcause in the absence of the sun and moon ho 
shaped his course by the light of the stars ? * 

(1) Cf. Historical Messenger ^ February, 1839, and Hovoye Vremya^ 12th March, 1889. 
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Wliatevcy the causes of this unreracity — and they are numerous 
and complicated — it has struck deep roots in the Russian character, 
and it would need the Herculean labours of many generations of earnest 
men to eradicate it. • If "a prophet, as in olden times, were to rise 
up among the people, and show them whither this was leading them; 
were he^ furthermore fdftunate enough to inspire them with a sincere 
desire of mending their ways, they are and would necessarily remain 
powerless to* carry out their wish as long as those who govern them 
pursue a policy which is avowedly dependent for success on the 
crassest ignorance of the masses and the absence, in their intellectual 
outfit, of a rudimentary sense of duty. As the Russian satirist 
Schtschedrin said ; ** It has been ordained on high, by the powers 
that be, that if a man is uneducated he is bound to work with his 
hands ; and if a man is educated, his duty is to take pleasant walks 
and to eat. Otherwise there would be a revolution.'' ^ No man, 
whatever his calling, whatever his religious, political, or social con- 
victions, can at present live alld prosper in Russia without constantly 
paying a heavy tribute to the father of falsehood, the patron of the 
Empire. Take a journalist,*for instance. He lives, moves, and has 
his being in an atmosphere of hypocrisy and deceit which would 
prove quickly fatal to the toughest moral nature of the west. 
Ibsen's Hovstad and Billing ^f the Peoj)le*s Messenger are models of 
fidelity to principles, positive angels of integrity, in comparison 
with the average edit(W of a Russian journal, and this, though the 
latter does not cease to retain and develop those other moral qualities 
which fav(Jurably distinguish him from the majority of his country- 
men. Suppose this Russian journalist publishes an article with the 
Censor's imprimatur. If it possesses any real merit, it is almost 
certain to be denounced by a zealous oflicial, a mischievous busy- 
^ body, or an envious rival, who writes to some one in authority, 
attributing a hidden meaning to it. The Minister at once calls 
the Censor-General to account, who in his turn summons and 
censures his subordinates. The official, who signed the impri- 
matur is dismissed or severely reprimanded,, and the writer of 
the obnoxious article# is sent for an*d treated more like a dog 
•than a human being. Hcf gladly draws up a document, solemnly 
assuring the authorities that not one of the obvious mean- 
ings of the passages objected to was his, and that nothing was 
further from his intention than to insinuate that anything in the 
administration needed improvement. The next day he publishes an 
* article embodying his recantation and branding the principles laid 
down in the obnoxious paper as infamous. And a month afterwards 
he returns to his old sins of suggestion, insinuation, and writing 
(1) A Modern Idyll, p. 28. 
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between the lines, which may iTossibly again pass unnoticed for an 
indefinite period. The unfortunate journalist is compelled daily, 
nay hourly, to sell his soul that his body may not perish — if, indeed, 
that be the summing up of his life’s purpose — or that he may do 
some little good to his felloe-men, if, as one may charitably hope, 
that is his object in doing and suffering. Under such circumstances 
political and religious apostacy is of every-day occurrence ; nor does 
it take moral rank among crimes or sins ; it is a result of the law of 
political gravitation, to which all Russians are subject alike, every- 
thing drawing the journalist to the side of power ; life, on the other 
side being only for the extinct race of heroes and martyrs, or for 
those vain creatures who deem the doubtful good which their words 
can effect cheap at the price of daily hypocrisy. One is naturally 
astonished at the Escobar-like immorality of Diderot, who, with 
perfect coolness and composure, swore that he had? no hand in the 
composition of the LcUern to the Blinds of which he was the sole 
author. This, ^howgver, was an exceptional occurrence in that 
philosopher’s life, and an oath, it should be remembered, was no 
more to him than a simple affirmation. But in Russia there arc 
journalists wffio insert theological sermons unabridged in their nevv%- 
papers, and profess firm belief in the truths they contain, and yet 
regard such hateful prevarications and never-ending tissues of lies 
as part of their daily work which they ask God to bless and their 
fellow-citizens to admire. • • 

Journalists, however, are not alone. There is scarcely a human 
being in all Russia who has it in his power to consistentFy shape his 
living and working in accordance with the elementary principles of 
morality. A hero, no doubt, coidd accomplish it; a John, the 
Baptist, a JFabricius, a Regulus; but heroes are* uncommonly scarce 
in the empire of the Czars, where autocracy, like a scythe, has been . 
for ages occupied in cutting down every head that j^esumed to raise 
itself above the low level of the common herd. The average man 
makes no effort to be consistent. The conception of the unity of 
human life is unknown there, existence being but an amalgam of 
fragments, heterogeneous, accidental, mutually inimical, the ever- 
varying combination of which determines the man’s character at t 
given moment. Thus there are nominal members of the Orthodox 
Russian Church who have no more faith in the truth of its doctrines 
or the efficacy of its sacraments than in tbe stoicism of Epictetus or 
the teaching of Laou-tsze : some, because they have lost faith in^ 
the supernatural ; others, because they are at heart Jews, Catholics, 
Lutherans, Dissenters? Yet they are one and all compelled to 
stretch their consciences on the Procrustean bed of orthodoxy, and, 
what is stranger still, most of them comply with but the ghost of a 
. G G 2 
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struggle. Many of them receive the sacraments of confession and com- 
munion from the Orthodox popes, thus committing an act of sacri- 
lege — one of the most heinous sins in the long catalogue of religious 
crimes, which it is their* constant endeavour to avoid. Jews, for 
instance, are positivcly^driven in thousands “ into the true fold ” by 
measures which Julian would have scorned to employ, and which 
even the popes who maintained most zealously Holy Cross Day in 
Borne, would have been ashamed to couptenaned. They have to 
blacken their souls with falsehood, bowing down and worshipping 
strange gods in whom they believe? not. I am personally acquainted 
with several young men, once honest Jews and now spurious Chris- 
tians, whose sentiments towards their adopted Church resemble those 
which a young healthy man might be supposed to entertain towards 
the corpse strapped on his back for the remainder of his life. Even 
Eabbi Ben Ezra’s “ Song of Death ” is too feeble to adequately 
express the boundless hate and unutterable loathing which they feel 
for their new spiritual and olcl political guidea It* is thus no un- 
common thing for a man’s life to be turned into one continued 
abominable lie ; it is, on the other hand, extremely uncommon for 
any one to think a bit the worse of him on that account ; whether 
the proximate cause of this profanation be dire necessity or mere 
avarice. When a forest is <being hewn down, says a Russian pro- 
verb, the chips fly about in abundance ; nor does any one stop to 
inquire from: which of the trees they are falling. 

Since M. l^obedonostseff has taken up the reins of Church govern- 
ment in Russia, unrecognised talents, slighted merits, deserved 
misfortune, aU are wont to seek, and generally to find, in religion, 
not. a spiritual consolation for the rebuffs of mankind, but a vulgar 
stepping-stone to advancement. I have known the editor* of a news- 
paper, which was about to disappear for want of subscribers, to fall 
back upon religion as a last resource. Kor was his faith belied by 
the results. lie had tried that other saleable commodity, loyalty ; 
but there was quite enough of it to be had4or the asking, and when 
he requested a subsidy from the Minister on the ground that he was 
zealous and indefatigable in defending the good and bad measures 
bf the Government, the late Count Tolstoy significantly dared him 
to do otherwise. He then returned unabashed to his native city, 
took to attending divine service every morning, taking up an 
ostentatious position before two rich and bigoted merchants, beating 
the ground with his forehead, injuring his knees with genuflexions, 
watering his handkerchief with tears, and in various other ways 
behaving like a penitent of the early chiftches. He published, 
verbatim f the' sermons of all Church dignitaries in the diocese ; bared 
his head before the ecclesiastical buildings ; and was before long 
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caressed by the bishops, and received large subsidies from the 
merchants who had witnessed his devotions. His paper is now 
flourishing and his financial condition highly satisfactory.' 

Another gentleman, with whom I am also personally acquainted, 
who is well known to certain special circles outside Itussia, had to 
abandon his religion in order to qualify for a position wjiich his 
education and peculiar studies admirably fitted him to fill. He 
joined the LuthdUran Church and received the post. Soon afterwards 
he became a Roman Catholic in order to qualify for another situation, 
which he also obtained, holding ft simultaneously with the first and 
unhesitatingly avowing his sordid motives. He had not yet, how- 
ever, discovered the truth ; ho was only drawing near to it by easy 
stages. He at last embraced the doctrines of the Orthodoxy to 
qualify for another position ; and here his religious Odyssey came ta 
an end ; for out of the [Orthodox Russian Church as out of the 
C)rthodox Hell there is no redemption. No man or woman who has 
once belonged to it c;p,n ever again leave it. This gentleman, known 
b^’ name probably to many readers of this paper, boasts an excellent 
education and considerable special acquirements, which it is perhapa 
superfluous to say lie outside the sphere of ethics ; and, what will 
seem strangest of all to an Englishman, he is highly respected. It 
would be interesting to learn such man^s view of truth ; but 
whether he deems it absolute or relative, he w’ould no doubt heartily 
agree with Lessing that it is far more profitable to paas one^s life in 
seeking for it and groping after it than to discover it off-];iand. 

Thus religious belief, which might become in the Enfpire of the 
North what it has occasionally been in other countries — a germ of 
true progress, an unfailing source of inspiration, a temporary jsub- 
slitute for that positive knowledge which is the basis of all true 
morality — is deliberately transformed in Russia into an efiicient. 
instrument of demoralisation. Genuine faith, hs distinguished 
from blind superstition, is rare ; yet, whenever and wherever mani- 
fested, it is ruthlessly crushed unless it assumes the form of belief 
in the talismanic power of hollow forms and unintelligible ceremonies. 
The dragonnadcs in which Louis XIV. ga\t3 vent to his Christian 
zeal are occasionally rehearsed in Russia with variations suited tt) 

(1) This paper was already finished when another striking instance of the practical 
uses of “ religion ** in Russia under the present emperor was announced in tlie RusSan 
Government Messmger-^\hQ appointment of M. Tertius Philippoff to the high post of 
Controller-Oeneral, in spite of the strenuous opposition of M. Pohedonostsoff, the other 
great light of the Russian Church. For M. Philippoff is known chiefly as a theologian,* 
an indomitable champion of Russian Orthodoxy, and as such was appointed to the 
honorary ^ost of Guardian ftf the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Molidre might have 
profitably cultivated the acquaintance of this gentleman before ho w^ote Tartuffct and 
Dickens would have been delighted to know him when drawing the portrait of the 
“ sleek, smiling surveyor of Salisbury.” 
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the countfy and the time, as M.* Makoff, the late Minister of the 
Interior, could testify. But they are enacted in silence and in grim 
earnest. The outer world, like the spectators in a theatre, rarely 
learns anything but the final results, set forth in short, dry para- 
graphs, or in flowery official reports suggestive of Bertrand Barere’s 
masterpieces of state ^rhetoric. So and so many Catholics of the 
United Russian Church have humbly petitioned the Most Holy 
Synod to receive them into the true fold of the Orthodox Communion, 
and their prayers have been most graciously accorded ” ; such is the 
pithy account that usually finds •its way into the newspapers ; but 
thereby always hangs a tale, and invariably a woful one, strongly 
suggestive of that appalling story of unparalleled barbarity which 
was euphemistically wrapped up in the decent historical formula. 

Order is restored in Warsaw.” I have had occasion to observe 
somewhat closely tl^e machinery employed in bringing about these 
conversions, and I can truly say that the details are sickening. If 
conversion to the Russian Chttrch meant the beginning of a veritable 
millennium, even for such a boon the price exacted would seem 
exorbitant. A whole parish or an entire village retires to rest 
Catholic, and awakes at cock-crow to learn that it has denied its 
religious faith, and is severely punished for taking the well-beaten 
road to the Catholic church instead of the unfrequented path to the 
Orthodox chapel. Agents had persuaded the peasants to sign a 
paper described as an i address of congratulation to his Majesty or 
some member of the Imperial family, but which was really a petition 
asking for admittance into the “ true fold.” At other times a 
R6man priest secretly secedes to the Orthodox Communion, and 
transfers the allegiance of his flock, who have not the faintest 
inkling of his intefitions, a procedure the more feasible that the 
ceremonies and liturgy of the United Catholic Church are identical 
with those of the Orthodox Church of Russia. When the trick is 
discovered there is no remedy. Many of the peasants prove refrac- 
tory and are deported to Siberia or to the coast of the White Sea. 
The remainder are awed but not convinced, and gradually take to a 
life of hypocrisy, openly worship in the Orthodox Church, privately 
«’eccive the Sacrament in Roman Catholic places of worship, or in 
holes and comers visited by priests of that communion; marry 
secretly according to their old customs, and consent to have their 
wives publicly treated as concubines and their children, handicapped 
as bastards.^ 

(1) Such marriages are jierfeotly valid in Eussian law, though of course unlawful. 
The punishment decreed against Ihose who contract them is sufficiently severe to out- 
weigh all ordinuy considerations, and it is at least intelligible that simple peasants 
should expose their ^offspring to the painful treatment which the Eussian law re- 
serves for illegitimate children rather tiian be separated from them for ever and sent 
into life-long exile. , 
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In no other country of the 'w^rld — except perhaps iij. the Para- 
guay of Dr. Francia — are the functions of the legislator so entirely 
merged in those of the moralist. Nowhere else could the standard 
of right living be so rapidly and so considerably raised, or the whole 
social state so readily remoulded by the law-maker as in Russia ; 
and yet in no other country is he so reluctant to make any better 
use of the sublime office which he exercises than that of prostituting 
it to the most ignoble ends. The result of this gross neglect of 
duty upon the masses is not a mere matter of opinion ; it is writ 
large and legible in the historjf of the country in the character of 
the people, whose thoughtless, shiftless, trusting nature has been 
rendered utterly unfit for an encounter with a strong blast of bitter 
experience ; their morale being as morbid and unequipped for the trials, 
temptations, and ordinary duties of every-day life as their over- 
sensitive bodies — made delicate and efEeminate. by the artificial heat 
of rooms — are for the fresh breezes of spring. A Russian has 
no latent power of. reaction stored \ip within him to enable him 
to recover from the moral shocks and blows which await him at 
every step in life ; and so crude and undeveloped is his sense of 
the relation of things to one another that it seems to have been 
given him for some other world than ours. His lying and aU 
the other immoral habits of which iti is the taproot, are unaccom- 
panied by even the most rudimentary consciousness of guilt ; for he 
suffers from complete anaesthesia of that moral faculty by which in 
other people these habits are prevented or condemned. The follow- 
ing incident may help to illustrate my moaning and to throw a side- 
light on the peasant’s views on the relations of things to each other, 
and his idea of veracity. In the Government of Kieff some, time 
ago the inhabitants of thirty-six villages, afteV due deliberation, 
decided that no public-houses for the sale of alcoholic drinks should 
be opened in any of the villages whose representatives took part in 
the deliberation. All peasants who were of age voted for the 
measure, and each village feed a public writer, to draw up a petition 
to the Go vemment* asking ^that the decision be registered and sanc- 
tioned. Thirty -five petitions were rejected by the Ministry, and the 
kahalis duly opened in the villages, the thirty-sixth was favourably 
received, and the publicans excluded. The reason assigned for the 
success of the thirty-sixth petition was the eloquence and force with 
which the public writer put the case ; and on learning this, the 
inhabitants of the fortunate village, disappointed that their kdbalcs 
were closed, though at their own request, condemned the writer of the 
petition for excess of* zeal and superfluous eloquence to be flogged. 
And he was duly flogged.^ 

It is only fair to say that the acts of the authorities have not at all 
(1) Knviloic Slow, Jiily 16, 1887, and Odcosa MesBengor, Jiilj 18, 1887. 
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times that tendency to demoralize which is their usual characteristic ; 
they are occasionally even salutary, and one would bo glad to give 
the government credit for those motives which are at once the most 
obvious and most honourable, were it not that the real reasons, 
which no effort is made to conceal, arc wholly foreign to considera- 
tions of morality. Eu^ian newspapers, with a few excej)tions, seem 
to make* a speciality of lying5r and apparently thrive upon it. Of 
course the inventive or mythopaeic faculty of the pressmen is almost 
exclusively employed upon the affairs of foreign countries ; for, like 
Hovstad, of the V copied Messengef^ they “ have learned from expe- 
rienced and thoughtful men that in purely local matters a paper 
must observe a certain amount of caution.’’ An unsuspecting 
foreigner is thus sometimes puzzled to discover how a provincial 
newspaper with fifteen hundred or only a thousand readers can keep 
special correspondents in all the large cities of the world, and pay 
for whole columns of costly telegrams. The secret was officially 
disclosed a few weeks since, when the Grovernment ordered all the 
editors of the city of Odessa to cease publishing foreign telegrams 

from our own correspondents,” without first proving to the satis- 
faption of the local censors that they were bond fide telegrams and not 
paragraphs fabricated at the office. The result was immediate and 
striking : silence fell upon thg special correspondents — as deathlike 
and prolonged as that with which the Delphic oracle was struck 
after the birth of Christ, One’s satisfaction at this laudable inter- 
vention of the government is considerably diminished by the circum- 
stance that.it was determined upon on purely political grounds, 
several forged “foreign” telegrams being gross calumnies upon 
foreign governments, whose representatives were instructed to pro- 
test. ' • 

Wholesale lying of this kind would presumably cause a bloody 
revolution in thisi enlightened country, judging by the terrible shock 
which public opinion sustained here some time ago on learning that 
Mr. Parnell endeavoured by an exaggeration, in terms to deliberately 
mislead the House of Commons. What would, be said, or rather 
done, by such virtuous public opinion, were the elaborate defence of 
lying lately published in all* seriousness by the editor of an official 
journal, to have appeared in London instead of St. Petersburg ? In 
a leading article upon the death of the late Crown Prince of Austria, 
written before the melancholy circumstances of his death were fully 
known, the Oraschdanin bitterly lamented the decay of lying in a 
'Strain worthy of a Jeremiah bewailing his country’s fate. “ If he 
really put an end to his life,” says this moralist, whom the Govern- 
ment subsidizes to spread the light, “ is it possible that there was not 
a single individual sufficiently alive to the interests of the family, 
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the dynasty, and the throne, to insist upon the concealment of the 
fact of suicide and to hush up the details of it, leaving no trace dis- 
coverable ? What would be easier than to conceal the suicide, if it 
really took place P ‘ He was toying with a revolver,’ one might say, 

‘ when it caught the button o£ his uniform,’ or a number of other 
very natural and likely statements might hjiVo been put forward, 
and there is no doubt that people would have believed them much 
more readily, than •the storjr of suicide.”^ On the other hand, that 
same journal and others of its way of thinking, or rather writing, 
are at a loss for words emphatic eifbugh to adequately express their 
indignation whenever this convenient principle is acted upon by 
others in a manner injurious or displeasing to themselves. Thus in 
the Novoye Vremyay the Hussian telegraphic agency is plumply 
accused of systematically communicating to the inhabitants of Omsk 
false statements concerning the prices of the sharps of various banks, 
now immoderately exaggerating, now lowering their real value on 
the exchange. Thus, on the 18th of September last year, the shares 
of the Volga-Kam Bank were quoted by that news agency at 500 
roubles, whereas in reality they stood at 645 roubles, a diiterence of 
about £15 sterling per share ; the shares of the Siberian Bank wero 
given at 645 roubles, wdiereas they w'ere only 460 roubles, that is, 
about £19 dillerenoc on each share. ‘^Such garbled figures,” ex- 
claims the writer, ‘‘are systematically repeated every day. Fancy 
the predicament of those who purchase shares of the above-named 
companies on the basis of the telegrams of this agency ! ” ^ These 
things, it should be borne in mind, are confined to no one portion 
of Russia, to no particular class or classes of the population ; they 
are universal, pan-Russian, inborn in every individual like a species 
of original sin inherited from forgotten anccstofs lind deliberately 
perpetuated by present sponsors. If moral blame attaches to any 
one, it can only bo to the Government and the Chufeh in the past 
and to the press of very recent years. The masses are wholly 
blameless. To them lying, has ever been as natural as singing. It 
is as old and as respectable as the universe. “ Lying began with the 
'world,” says one of their proverbs, “ and with the world it will die.” 
What force of expression, lucidity, eloqueYice is to our speech, lying • 
is to theirs. “ Rye beautifies the field,” says another Russian pro- 
verb, “ and a lie beautifies speech.” And again, “ A palatable lie 

(1) Grasehdanin, Fotruary, 1889. Cf. also mvosti, 19th February, 1889. 

(2) Noi'oye T remya, 6th November, 1888. This is one of numerous such accusations 
against the same agency. It is not my wish or purpose to discuss the truth or false- 
hood of theso^accusations of deliberate lying. They may be cases of inadvoitcnt errors. 

A Russian proverb truly says, “ We cannot creep into another’s soul*’ to learn his in- 
tentions. Cf., however, Gra&chdanin, 8th August, 1889, and Novoxji^ *Vrmya, 3rd 
August, 1889. 
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Loiter than a bitter truth/’ But* even had mendacity been foreign 
to their nature, the practical experience of a generation or two of 
veracious men acquired under the Government and in the Church of 
any of the past n'ne centuries of Eussian history would have amply 
sufficed to teach this ^ocile people th^it unblushing falsehood is the 
only cpin that passes current in their native country. The accuracy 
of this statement is vouched for by history ; it is confirmed by 
the evidence of the people themselves enibodied'in their countless 
l^roverbs, which constitute nearly three-fourths of the spoken lan- 
guage of the uneducated. Do^not mourn for truth : make terms 
with falsehood.” Or, ''It is by falsehood that men live: it is not 
meet that we should die.” Not only have they everything to gain 
by deceiving and cheating their fellow-men and those unprincipled 
slavemasters whom they looked upon as maleficent deities, but they 
have no penalty to.undergo in the shape of remorse here or hell fire 
hereafter. If detection is not followed by physical punishment, 
there is no cause for apprehension. " Lying,” according to another 
proverb, “ is not like chewing dough : it won’t choke you.” It is not 
that they do not honour and revere truth for itself, whenever they 
•hear of it; but they look .upon it as a sort of Noumenon far too 
precious for this sinful phenomenal world of ours — a holiday gar- 
ment for the soul to bo worti in the Elysian fields prepared for them 
by an indulgent Creator after they have thoroughly cleansed them- 
selves in the bath of death. "Truth is sacred,” says a Eussian 
proverbji " but we mortals are sinful.” Or in a variant which is 
also explanatory, " Sacred truth is good, but not for mortals.” 
tV'hat it is good for is made clear in another proverb, " Truth is not 
good for being put in action : it should bo put in an «cow-glas8 case 
and prayed to.”* 

One of the disadvantages inseparable from an attempt to prove a 
comprehensive thesis by a series of particular instances is the danger 
of the conclusion being held to be a wholly unwarranted or a greatly 
^^^SS^rated generalisation. As a matter of fact, it has been my 
earnest endeavour to state the case gs moderately as is compatible 
w’lth a due regard for incontrovertible facts ; and English travellers 
in Eussia who may still feel inclined to make exceptions from the 
general rule in favour of such apparently trustworthy sources of in- 
formation as government institutions, ministries, statistical bureaus, 
and the like, would do well to act only on good cause shown, taking 
with them the prudence of the serpent and leaving at the frontier 
the simplicity of doves. A few months ago a case illustrative of the 
necessity for this precaution was published id the Eussian newspapers, 
not as a matter of wonder, but merely as an ordinary stop-gap to fill 
in the fragment of a column. The occasion was the reading before 
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the Governor of Baku of the officfal report of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Baku on crime in that district during the year 1888. It 
was then solemnly affirmed, with all the aplomb which objective science 
and professional assiduity can inspire, that there were but three cases 
of highway robbery and two ipurders during twelve months — a re- 
markably clean bill of moral health for such a district. Now the pubject 
of the report was very simple, one would imagine. Apparently no 
one would ever di^am of jrloliberately lying in the presence of the 
governor of the very district of which it was question, surrounded as 
he was by officials provided with Excellent means of testing every 
statement. And least of all would one suspect a statistical depart- 
ment of being foolish enough to attempt such a thing, seeing that its 
only raison d'etre is the issue of trustworthy reports calculated to 
inspire confidence. What actually happened is this : the govern- 
mental attorney (procurer), who was attentively listening to the 
report, quietly remarked that to his personal knowledge, which may 
have been incompletij, there had bech not tens but hundreds of 
murders and robberies committed in that district during the year 
1888.^ The statistics of education are rich in equally eloquent illus- 
trations of the same inborn aversion of the Russian, even though 
educated and trained to better things, to 

“ let truth’s lump rot stagnant for the lack 
Of a timely helpful lie to leaven it.” 

• 

Thus, among the schools which figured in the official list of educa- 
tional establishments of the government of Kherson duririg the past 
twelve years, it has now been disclosed that two hundred and seventeen 
(217) arc mere figments of the brain of some unduly zealous official, 
they never having had an objective existence.^ iTo^ many such paper 
schools there are in other governments of Russia, no man knows.^ 

Certain persons with broad views on the doctrine of •compromise and 
accommodating readiness to subordinate ethics to the practical 
exigencies of daily life may perhaps be tempted to explain all these 
symptoms as merely the result of a passing moral aberration such as 
we observe in one form or another in most nations and epochs, rather 
than as indications of a specific difference of moral code. To thesi? 
large-minded moralists a convincing reply within the limits of a 
review article would be impossible. I would ask them, however, to 
give careful attention to the following fact and to draw a mental pic- 

(1) QrawManm^ April 16, 1889. 

(2) Novoye Fremya, August 31, 1888. 

(3) Thei^ and a hundred •similar instances should be carefully home in mind by 
tray oilers like Mr. Landsdell and otliers whose faith in Russian official statements is 
TertuUian-like in its ravenous appetite for the wildest and most iadigcstible asser- 
tions. 
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ture of the state of society in which alone such a state of things is possi- 
ble. A well-known journalist of Odessa (Dulsky by name), who himself 
some time since occupied an editor’s arm-chair in the office of the Odcfi- 
shy Listohy published a very curious letter some months ago in which 
he laughs to scorn the pditor of anothejr journal {The New Russian Tele- 
graph\y^\om he had been deliberately and systematically deceiving 
for several years. “As I had complete control of the depot for 
intelligence of all kinds,” this high priest of itiodern journalism 
frankly writes, “ in the government of Bessarabia, most of the items 
of news published in the New Telegraph were forged in my lodgings and 
at my dictation,^^ Yet this gentleman is still an active member of 
the staff of the most widely circulated daily newspaper in all South 
Eussia, and is highly respected — as respect goes in those parts — in 
the social circles in which he moves. Nor is this indulgent treat- 
ment the result of repentance and a firm resolve to amend in future ; 
for not only does this prophet and guide publicly avow acts which 
in western climes would be branded as infamous by the least 
Pharisaical of journalists, but he positively glories in them as if he 
coidd possess no better titles to public esteem. Nay, he does not 
hesitate to humbly implore fhe assistance of God to enable him to lie 
and mislead with as much success in the future as in the past. “ So 
matters have gone on,” he«^ writes, “ for the space of four or five 
years, and I shall not hide from you that with God’s help I shall 
continue this harmless occupation until I grow tired of it.”^ 

. E. B. Lanin. 

[This paper is the beginning of a series of similar studies on Russian 
Characteristics and Civilisation, the authors of which are desirous, 
for reasons which will be apparent to the least attentive reader, of 
merging their signatures in that of the first. — ^Editor F, i2.] 


(1) Cf. Northern Messenger (monthly review), February, 1889, pp. 67, 68. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE Oiy THE BOMBAY ARMY. 

To tlie Editor of the Foetniqiitly Review. 

Sir, — Sir Charles Dilke, in his article, ‘‘ The Beluch and Afghan Fron- 
tier of India,” casts groat discredit on the armies of Madras and Bombay: 
his strictures are based on a casual inspection of one regiment, and the 
answers “of seven or eight distinguished men.” Wo can tell from the 
names he mentions who those must be — they cannot kncfw the Bombay 
army of to-day. 

We white officers of the Indian armies-^ soldiers of fortune — are Eng- 
lishmen first, and, theretifter, perhaps, Presidency partisans. No man in 
liis senses would court death and professional disgrace by tr 3 n[ng to get on 
service with bad troops : were the Bombay army such a poor following as 
Sir Charles has been led to believe, not a few of us must have discovered^ 
it long ago, and tried to correct or get out oTP it. 

Many distinguished men have held very different views to the seven or 
eight consulted, amongst them Lord Namier of Magdala, during the 
Abyssinian campaign, and the Duke of Cambridge when he inspected 
the Malta contingent, on which occasion ho said of the 26th pombay In- 
fantry. that it was “the best set-up and steadiest of all the native corps 
from India.” The 1st Grenadiers may well look back with* pride to 
their share in the Mai wand disaster, as also the 28th at Kandahar, and in 
Egypt when they covered the 17th I3engal Infantry when surj^rised. Tlie 
generals in Egjrpt in 1882 and 1885 did not think as does Sir Charles, 
while Major-General White had “the highest opinion of the Bombay 
regiments under him in Burmah, for “ efficiency ” and “ discipline.” 

Even the Tioneer^ the leading daily of the North-West Provinces (rarely • 
a friendly critic of Southern troops), in a recent revie^f of Sir Charles 
Dilko’s article, says, “As to the Bombay army, it has regiments which 
are worthy to stand shoulder to shoulder with those of Upper India,” 
and admits that “ the summihg up ” (of a Bombay paper) “ that the ordi- 
nary Bombay regiment* is as good as most of the ordinary Bengal regi- 
ments ... is a fairly just one.*’ 

This is the gist of the whole matter: better troops than the Sikh, ^ 
Gurkha, Punjabi, and Afghan do not exist, but these are not Bengal but 
North-West Province troops, and would suffice for little more than our 
first line. Our contention is that the Mahratta, the Rajput, and the Jat 
are, in pluck and endurance, the equals of the tribes mentioned, and 
inferior to only some of them in physique : of such castes my own corps 
to a great extent consists, one fairly typical of a Bombay regiment, not 
thought by the authorities by any means the best. 

In t-hift tonnection it may interest your readers to know the difference 
in organization between the presidential armies. In the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal most regiments are, I believe, caste or "tribal ones, 
the 17th Loyd Purbeahs, 45th Sikhs, 25th Punjabis, and the 
Ghurkhas. • 
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Most corps have a proportion of some caste or tribe other than the 
designative one : thus, in the 45th Sikhs, there are Musalmans and 
Hindus (Dogras), but each caste, &c., is in a company of its own— pro- 
bably a measure of policy. In the Bombay army the same object is 
attained by the enlistment, up to the streng^ of a company (100 meo), of 
“foreimers,” i.e, men not of the Bombay Presidency. Fifty Beluchis are 
allow'ed to be entertaiTied. The caste6, with us, are not segregated in 
companies but intermingled. At one time we had a large proportion of 
Bengal men among our foreighers, but their cooking arrangements, each 
man cooking for himself, are cumbersome and impracticable on service, 
and they have been replaced by Sikhs. In KCadras regiments I have met, 
no caste proportions or arrangemeijts appear to be observed. 

As regards our men, the Bajputs and Jats are such good fighting mate- 
rial that both are eagerly sought after in Bengal. The Mahrattas behave 
splendidly on service, do not lose their heads, and wait for orders ; this is 
not merely my opinion, but that of an officer who won his Victoria Cross 
in their company. The 28th, who did so well at Tofrek, in Egypt, have 
a greater proportion of Mahrattas than most of our regiments. Of the 
rest, many men in my corps are Musalmans of Rajputana (not Delhi), 
very good men ; also a number from the predatory tribes of the same dis- 
trict, who gladly enlist since the railway has stopped raiding. 

The physical endurance and marching powers of the Bombay Sej^oy have 
never been questioned. A yring of a Bombay regiment formed part of 
Sir Robert Sandemun’s escort on his mission to Kharan and Panjgur. 
Jt went from Quetta to Sind in winter— up tlie Moola Pass towards Kelat 
— thence west into the deserts of Beluchistan during J anuary and Febru- 
ary, returning to Quetta in March, 1884 ; a five-months' journey without 
a casualty. 

Another case, illustrative of matters beyond the Bombay Sepoys' capa- 
bilities, is said to have occurred later in the year. The Zhob Valley 
Expedition Vas being organized, and a certain corps was beyond the 
Humai guarding the railway works from the raiding that had been 
prevalent,* when a rumour reached it that it was declared unfit for service. 
This seemed peculiar, as at that very time it had an abnormally low sick 
list. On inquiry it turned out that the medical officer recommended, as 
the men would bp j-equired to march and camp in bitterly cold weather, 
that they be provided with flannel drawers. The principal medical officer 
from Bengal had never known of such a request being made before, and 
was said to havo expressed an opinion that such a regiment was unfit for 
service. The regiment went, was none the worse for its winter march in 
nothing but cotton knickerbockers as nether garments, and on being 
brigaded with the 4th Punjab Infantry envied them their overcoats of 
sheepskin. During a pause in the expedition the sick were sent back to 
the base, and its sick were a fraction of Vhoso from the Sikh and Punjab 
Regiments. But nothing from Bombay pleases Sir Charles ; the white 
officer being the same throughout the army, he fears “the feeling that 
they will not bo allowed to see service is beginning to produce its natural 
result." Rather must the sentiment, 

And, if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive,” 

have made the Bombay officer positively ill, inasmuch as over 82 per cent, 
of the captains of that staff corps, in military enoiploy, have the cross swords 
against their names, indicating that they have war service. I have cal- 
culated in •this rank to exclude the Abyssinian campaign, by which the 
proportion would havo been increased. These officers have all seen recent 
service. My authority is the Army List for May^, 1889. 
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Sir Charles considers a company of Punjab troops more than a match 
for a regiment of southern ones. I have already stated we have the 
strength of a company of these very Punjab men in our regiment — these 
holding his company of the same in check — ^would Sir Charles consider 
himself as more than a match for seven hundred Malirattas, &c. ? 

If the Bombay army is not good enough to be employed against the 
Bussians in the field,” whence iis it proposed to%iraw the strength of a 
second line of defence? The quality of at least the first and .second 
lines must be about oqunl, the ordinary •Bengal regiments being only 
about as good as these of Bombay, in the opinion of The Pioneer ^ a more 
experienced critic in this nfatter than Sir Charles. Any serious reverse 
suffered by a corps d' elite selected for the first line would havo a danger- 
ous tendency to demoralise the seconcf line. The Nepal and Punjab sup- 
ply of recruits will not suffice. Sir Charles wisely advocates increased 
enlistment on- the Quetta frontier, but such regiments should be formed 
without reduction of our present troops. The money that has been spent 
there on works and supplies has given the tribes a most exaggerated 
notion of the wealth of India : for somo years to come we shall possess of 
theirs no hostages to fortune. ^ , 

Sir Charles also says, It is held in India that the opposite pretence 
must be kept up, and this has led to a few ^southern troops being included 
in the list of the field# army. This is a mere sham, and should bo 
denounced as such, but to denounce it is to hurt the feelings of many dis- 
tinguished men.” To denounce it is to sap Iho morale of a large body of 
troops which, bo it in the first or some succeeding phase of the struggle^ 
must yet be dei)ended upon to check the Bussian hordes. 

Yieux Moustacue. 


MADBAS AND BOMBAY INFANTBY. 

To the Editor of the Foktnigiitly Beview. 

The writer of tho above letter, which has been shown to me by the 
kindness of the Editor, appears in parts of his communication to havo 
somewhat misunderstood my pt)sition, and writes as though I went out of 
my way in my articles in the March and April numbers of the Fortnightly 
Beview to attack the Bombay army. Notliing was further from my wish. 

I think it a force admirable in its discipline ; excellent for use in civil 
discord, or in purely A^atic wars. While, moreover, I have given it as 
my opinion that the infantry of the Bombay army could not safely bo 
put in the field against the Bussians, I have^ felt myself bound to make 
the same admission with regard to the Madras infantry and a portion of * 
the infantry of the Bengal service. It is indeed I fear the unanimous 
opinion of all who know the Bussian army in Central Asia that tlie 
greater portion of our native infantry could not bo used against it, and 
that infantry of the Goorkha, Afridi, and Pathan races only, with a 
portion of our Sikhs and Punjab Mohamedans, should be coimted on as 
thoroughly efficient for such service. My object in stating these facts 
publicly, and in repeating them with more detail, as I shall shortly havo 
to do, is to help to destroy that Presidency system of recruitment and 
command which has been condemned by the Government of India under 
Lord Bipon, under Lord Dufforin, and under Lord Lansdowno, and which 
is only kept alive at this moment by the view taken by Lord Cross — 
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that lei^slation is required in order *co put an end to it, and that Indian 
legislation of any kind involves a large demand won parliamentary time. 
If I have unnecessarily hurt, in an^iihing that i have said, the feelings 
of any officers connected with the Southern infantry, I can only say that 
I deeply regret having done so. If I may be permitted this word of a 
purely personal nature, my own mother was bom in a Madras camp, 
and she, and her mcriher, who, after^'hor death, kept house for me, 
throughout a long life, until these *808, brought me up in the traditions 
of the Southern armies of InHia, and with admiration for the bravery 
and fortitude which they have constantly, throughout their history, dis- 
played : but I cannot shut my eyes to the ''fact that the conditions of 
military service in India have been absolutely revolutionised by the 
arrival of Itussia at her present frontiers, and I needs must share, in 
common with the vast majority of those who have looked into the ques- 
tion, the opinion that we possess in India far too large a number of 
infantry which could not bo trusted to stand against Russians in the 
held, and far too small a proportion which could bo made use of for such 
warfare. 

• . Chahles W. Dilke. 

Dockett Eddy, 

20^A August f 1889. 


c 


The Editor of this Eeoiew does mt undertake to return any Manuscripts, 
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THE LxVBOIJR PIIOBLEM. 

The great strike, which for so lengthy a period^ paralysed the 
commerce of the Port of London, causing losses estimated at 
nearly £2,000,000, has had, at any rate, one beipeficial result. 
The Labour Problem, the one problem which, above all others, 
demands solution in an ago described, -not without reason, as “the 
age of the working-man,” has been brought well to the front ; 
and it has been demonstrated, beyond cavil or question, that right- 
minded men of every class in society arc resolutely determined that 
this problem shall be solved, and solved promptly and completely. 
For once the gulf between the rich £gid the poor, between capital 
and labour, has been spanned with the golden bridge of far-reaching, 
human sympathy. We are, one and all of us, firmly of opinion 
that the lime has come for the establishment of such arrangements 
in the organisation of industry as shall secure that in future labour 
shall receive an ampler share of the wealth, in the creation of which 
labour plays so important a part. And while we readily admit that 
concessions of a substantial character must be m?id^ to our industrial 
classes, wo are in the Jji ghost degree desirous that these concessions^ 
shall be made without being extorted by measur(?s such as those 
to which the dock labourers and their allies were compelled to have 
recourse, measures involving a deplorable waste of wealth, and in- 
flicting upon an extcyisive section of the community sufferings of the 
most grievous character. For this Dock Strike has brought home to 
us the terrible nature of industrial warfare. The fight waged by 
more than one hundred thousand of our working-men against an 
enemy, whose trusty weapon was starvation, has been fought out 
under the very eyes of this groat city. All of us have road with 
sorrow and indignation the graphic and truthful accounts furnished 
by the press ; and some of us have watched the struggle m the very 
heart oi the fray, aivl have parried with our own hands what of 
comfort and* consolation we might, into the homes of the most un- 
fortunate among the brave, patient, sorely-stricken ranks of the 
working-men. Never to be forgotten were the sights then witnessed. 
Lavish as was the help rendered by the public benevolence, it was 

(1) Tho Dock Stril e began on August 13, ? nd terminated on September 14, 1889. 
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wholly inadequate to cope with miSery so deep and so wide-spread, 
Numerous as were the centres of relief, yet there were very many 
families which received, on an average, but one single shilling ticket 
per week. Many persons, especially those who lived at some little 
distance from the main^ thoroughfares,, seemed to be ignorant of the 
places T^here relief was to be obtained. Women wandered for hour after 
hour with weak and weary footsteps in search of help, and in some 
cases fainted away in the streets, ere help was found ; others stood in 
gaunt-eyed, silent, miserable groups watching the densely packed 
mass of men at the doors of the'' relief office, in utter despair of 
fighting their way through to the tables at which the tickets were 
being given out. I have known a big-limbed docker, tall enough 
for a guardsman, to drop down in that seething crowd in tho back 
room at Wroots’s,” overcome by want of food and by the foul air, 
and be carried out all but inanimate. The aspect of this poor fellow, 
upon whose countenance, as upon that of many hundreds of his 
comrades, the peculiar, unmistakeable, saffron pallor of acute hmiger 
had written its awful talc, will haunt my memory for many a day to 
come. But hardest of aU, surely, was the case of the children ; 
their fathers and mothers at any rate understood the cause that 
brought desolation among them, and were cheered by hopes of a 
victory, that seemed worth purchasing even at a cost so tremendous. 
But to the little ones how inexplicable must have been the vain 
appeals for food which fell unanswered upon the ears of their heart- 
broken parents ! What would have become of the children had it 
not been for the generosity of the local clergy, of Mr. Sidney Buxton, 
MlP., and of the friends by whom they and he were supplied with 
funds, one hardly likes to think. Well do I recollect one particular 
batch of thirty dr forty boys and girls, whom I was passing in to 
, the Shelter of tho Salvation Army in West India Dock Boad, when 
one of the officers,’’ thinking me somewhat indiscriminate in my 
selection, undertook to examine the children, in order that none but 
the genuinely necessitous should share in the proffered hospitality. 
He proceeded to apply to the youngsters the same test that a prudent 
housewife applies to poultry, but with, of course, the diametrically 
opposite intention of rejecting any whose frame, clutched in his 
scientific grasp, might betray signs of anything approaching to 
adequate nourishment. Not one single child did he reject ; all were 
just skin and bones.” But worst of all was thelot of the infants 
too young to partake of the soup or of the bread and jam obtainable 
at places like this Shelter. Indeed I cannot bring myself to speak 
of the effects that I found inadequate and unsuitable nutrition to have 
produced among children in arms, and in particular among those 
numerous infants only a few weeks old, to whom their mothers, 
emaciated to the last degree, could not give 8uffi.cient natural nourish- 
ment, and who Vere being fed chiefly with boiled bread, a substance, 
it is needless to say, absolutely unfitted for the purpose. On all 
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sides in the houses of the strikers the seeds of disease were being 
sown with results that will assuredly reach far into the futilre. Nor 
was the destitution that ensued upon the strike by any means con- 
fined to the least-skilled and worst-paid among the workers. Even 
those who entered upon the cpmbat with sonm resources soon found 
their savings vanish in meeting the demands of the rent-qollector 
and in supplying the wants of their families. Then began the 
pledging of theii* scanty property, hit by bit. When the history of 
this labour war comes to be written, its most vivid pages will be bor- 
rowed from the ledgers of the paWlibrokers. These books, as I know 
from personal investigation, will show, not only the gradual absorp- 
tion of the worldly goods of the greater part of the industrial 
population of the riverside districts, but the still more significant 
fact that, about ten days before the conclusion of the strike, the 
pawning came, almost suddenly, to a standstill. .The unlucky people- 
had by that time nothing left to them upon which even a copper 
could bo raised.^ . * 

The Labour Problem must be solved^ and solved, if it may be, 
without the repetition of scenes like those that we have just witnessed 
in East London. And yet, although th^e conviction that the rcmir- 
neration of labour ought to be materially increased is entertained 
more widely and more profoundly than v$t any previous time, the grave 
difficulties involved in securing this increase cannot be ignored by 
any thoughtful observer. It is true that the condition iof trade is, 
on the whole, satisfactory ; still, those best acquainted witl^ the facts 
emphatically deny that the profits derived from commercial enter- 
prise are, as a rule, of other than moderate proportions ; and the 
demand of Iho workpeople for an improvement in their position is 
met by the declaration that it is impossible to grant higher wages 
without reducing to a quite unreasonable extent the remuneration of , 
the capitalist. We are thus brought face to face "mth an obstacle 
which those who plead the claims of labour must find it anything 
but easy to surmount. But w^hat if, in certain cases at any rate, it 
be possible to suggest to the jL'mployer a method which shall augment 
the remuneration of labour without in any way diminishing the 
reward of capital and management ? A’ method which professes to 
produce this result exists under the name of Profit-sharing, and it is 
trusted that a brief examination of the merits of this system, as 

(1) The following entries, verified Ly Iho pawn-tickets produced to me, relate to 
articles pledged by a crane-driver in permanent employ in on t at 26s. a week, a nmn 
with a wife and five children, apparently of steady habits “ 19 Aug., man’s Sunday 
suit, 3s. 64. ; 20 Aug., daughter’s new boots, Is. 3d. ; same date, handkerchief and 
jacket. Is. 6d. ; 22 Aug., man’s tools (usod for amateur work in spare time), 20 . ; 
24 Aug., calico (24 yards), bought to make children’s dresses, 2s. fid. ; Aug., daugh- 
ter’s Sunday jacket and frock, 28. fid., and her dress, fis. ; 28 Aug., wife’s shawl, fid., 
and flannel (bought for children’s underclothes), Is. fid. ; 31 Aug., man’s flannel shirt, 
2s. ; 3rd Sep., man’s trousers and vest, fis.” Then the entries ceasQ; nothing remained 
to pawn, except the bedding ; and this I found in many instances to have been pledged, 
the people sleeping upon coarse sacking. 

• H H 2 
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tested by actual experience, may be* held to possess some degree of 
public interest. 

Profit-sharing consists in allotting to the workman, in addition to 
his normal wages, a part of the net gains of the business. For this 
method of industrial rpmuneration it^is expressly claimed that it 
enables ^the employer io considerably increase the earnings of his 
workpeople without suffering ^ny, even the smallest, diminution in 
the amount of his own profits. This may appear a som^hat paradoxical 
pretension, and we shall be reminded that “ ex nihilo nil fit , But to 
this objection the advocate of profit-sharing has a perfect answer : 
this system creates the very fund upon which it draws. The em- 
ployer who adopts a profit-sharing scheme will not have to surrender 
one farthing of his accustomed profits. Whatever he gives as 
‘‘ bonus '' to his workpeople will come back to the business in the 
shape of increased profits — profits due to that augmentation of zeal 
^n the part of these hands which is secured by the fact of their 
participation in the gains of the house, and which can be secured in 
i]o other manner. 

This, then, is the theory of profit-sharing, a theory supported by 
the great authority of Babbage, Mill, Fawcett, and other distin- 
guished economists. But the employers of labour arc practical men, 
to whom facts appeal more strongly than theoiy ; and it is, there- 
fore, proper to enquire to what extent the advantages claimed for 
profit-sharing have been actually realised by those business con- 
cerns which have been organised on this system. Of these there 
are two t3q)es: {a) co-operative associations, and (6) ordinary 
commercial houses. The co-operative associations are formed and 
managed by persons, nearly all of whom belong to the working- 
classes. Accordiilg*' to the last report of the Central Co-operative 
.Board, the number of these associations at the end of 1888 was 
1,464 ; their meihbers number 992,428 ; they have a share capital of 
£10,393,394, and a loan capital of £2,408,658 ; they sold in 1888 
goods to the value of £36,735,045, and earned a total net profit of 
£3,414,407. These societies may be classed dn three categories. 
First there are the distributive ” societies, whose business consists in 
*the sale in retail stores of goods, mainly purchased from wholesale 
. dealers and manufacturers. But some of these distributive societies 
possess workshops of their own. When we ask how many of these 
.societies allow to their employees a share in their profits in addition 
to wages, we find that no exact statistics exist. It may be estimated 
that this is the case in regard to about 10 per cent, of the total 
number of 1,382 distributive associations. • Next come the two 
wholesale societies (English and Scottish). These are federations 
formed by certain of the distributive associations with the object of 
supplying them with articles required for retail, sale. Most of these 
articles are purchased by the two Wholesales from outside mer- 
chants and manufacturers; but each possesses extensive ^'produc- 
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tiye departments of its own, in whioli large quantities of goods are 
manufactured, the value of the output of the workshops belonging 
to the English Wholesale in 1888 being £243,476, and that of the , 
articles manufactured by the Scottish Wholesale £59,820. The 
English Wholesale does not pay any bonus^to its employees. The 
Scottish Wholesale gives to all persons in its employment, whether 
clerks, salesmen, &c., in its distributive, or artisans, foremen, &c., in 
its productive, departments, in addition to their salaries or wages, a 
share in its profits, profits which amounted last year to £69,870. 
There remains the last class, the “ productive societies,’^ as they are 
called, which have been formed for the purpose of manufacturing a 
variety of commodities, mostly such as are in daily demand among our 
industrial population — fiour, cocoa, fustian, dress goods, hosiery, 
boots, and so on. Owing to the failure of some of these societies to 
furnish the necessary information to the Central Board, the report of 
that body is, in regard to the productive societies, somewhat imper- 
fect, and it has seemed best to take our figures from the last report 
of the Chief Registrar of Industrial and Provident Societies, 
issued in April, 1889.^ Excluding *28 associations which had 
omitted to send in to the Registrar proper returns, we find that the 
productive societies working on the profit-sharing plan are 29 
in number, with a membership qf 4,656, a share capital of 
£83,115, and a loan capital of £42,352 ; while the value of the goods 
sold by them in 1887 was £227,239, and their net profit in that year 
£12,531. 

So far, wo have been dealing with profit-sharing a^ carried out 
in the business arrangements of associations formed and managed 
by working-men ; and, in these cases, although it is clear that 
this method of industry has proved itself Capable of producing 
excellent financial results, yet it must bo admitted that its adoption 
has been due, in great part, to considerations, not of expediency, 
but of sentiment. As our object is to show that the adoption of 
this system is a step that might be taken, with substantial advantage 
to their own interests, by the general body of employers, it becomes 
proper to enquire into the cases in which profit-sharing has been 
introduced by ordinary manufacturers Und merchants of the capital?®^ 
class. 

It would not be possible in this place to give a complete account 
of all the firms throughout the world, some 150 in number, by 
which profit-sharing is known to have been adopted. The history 
of the first application of the principle by the Maison Leclaire 
(carrying on upon a large scale the trade of house painters and 

(1) These * figures relate to the year 1887. Wherever possible^ I have supplied 
details v^anting in the Registrar's Report from returns published by the Central Booid. 
The Registrar's Report does not distinguish between the societies which do and those 
which do not share their profits with their employees ; but by inspection of the official 
copies of the rules of the different societies and by inquiries addressed to their officers 
it has been possible'to amve at the facts. 
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decorators) has been told in detail by Professor Sedley Taylor; 
the story of the introduction of profit-sharing into the immense 
business of the great ironfounder, Godin, at Guise, is familiar to 
every student of social reform ; and ample details with regard to 
more than 130 other firms are given by Mr. Gilman, the author 
of the most recent wOrk on this subject {Profit-sharing between 
Emphyer and Employee, Macmillan, 1889). 

The country in wliicli profit-sharing has secured the largest 
number of adherents is France. There, indeed, evidence of the 
success of profit-sharing establishments meets you at every turn. 
Arrived at Paris, you admire the decoration of your hotel, and 
find that the work was done by Redouly et Cie. (the present 
name of the Maison Leclaire), or by Saunicr ; the masonry 
was executed by Mozet et Dclalonde ; the carpentry by Lecoeur ; 
the plumbers Y^ere Barbas, Tassart et Balus, Ph. Monduit Fils, 
or Thuillier Freres ; the gas-fittings were put up by Bourrieff. 
These are, one and all, profit-sharing houses. You ask for a 
railway-guide : it is printed and published by the Maison Chaix, 
again a profit-sharing firm.' You roll a cigarette : the paper is 
m|),do by Abadie, yet another example. You sally forth in quest 
of writing-paper : the water-mark is that of the Papeterie Cooperative 
of Laroche- Joubert, at AngOjjilemc; or of hon-hons, w^hich you get 
from Lombart, a profit-sharing confectioner of world- wide repute ; 
or of a dress, ^which you buy in the enormous establislimeiit (resemb- 
ling Whiteley’s and the Army and Navy Stores rolled into one) of 
the Bon Marche (Plassard, Morin, Fillot ct Cie., formerly Aristide 
Boncicaut), a splendid instance of prosperous profit-sharing. 

In Switzerland, in Germany, and in other European countries, the 
system is now in operation with admirable results ; while the profit- 
sharing firms of the United States include some of the most success- 
ful names in the ‘business world, such as Charles A. Pillsbury & Co., 
of Minneapolis, whose flour-mills arc the most extensive in existence, 
and John Wanamakcr (‘'the dry- goods king,” now Postmaster 
General of the United States), whose gigantic store at Philadelphia 
holds a position of almost equal supremacy among distributive 
•.^establishments. 

In the British Empire profit-sharing can scarcely be said to have 
ha^, as yet, a fair trial. But the number of our profit-sharing firms is 
very much larger than is generally supposed. Mr. Gilman, although 
his researches were made with great care, is only able to enumerate 
nine examples of British profit-sharing houses.^ There are, however, 
in fact, at the present moment at least 28 such establishmewts ; as 
the list giveq^ opposite (in the preparation of which I have derived 
valuable assistance from Mr. T. W. Bushill, of Coventry) will show. 

(1) Mr. Gilman names 10 ; but one firm (W. H. Smith & Co.) is included under a 
misapprehension ; for Jhese employers confine tbemselves to paying to the managers of 
their bookstalls a commission on the sales efiTected. 
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It is not possible here to set forth in detail the various schemes 
adopted by the different firms whose names are given above ; but 
that introduced into the business of Thomas Bushill and Sons, Printers 
and Manufacturing Stationers, of Coventry, is worthy of particular 
notice, because it avoids one great difficulty, sometimes supposed to 
be fatal to the general ' adoption of profit-sharing. It is said that, 
except m public companies, in relation to which secrecy is seldomf 
possible in any case, the attempt to allot to the workers a share in the 
profits must lead to the divulgation of figures which it is essential to 
keep private. Messrs. Bushill have stipulated that out of each year’s 
profits a certain definite sum (called the Reserved Limit ”) shall 
be first reserved for the benefit of the firm. Whatever remains, 
above that sum, is to be divided into two equal portions, of which 
one accrues to the firm, while the other is allotted to the workpeople 
as bonus. The, amount of the Reserved Limit is communicated to a 
chartered accountant and to no other person. It is the duty of this 
accountant to certify the sum due in respect of bonus to the em- 
ployees, upon whom his certificate is absolutely binding.^ In regard 
to the treatment of the bonus a considerable difference prevails ; for 
iiji some cases the whole is handed over in cash ; in others it is in- 
vested for the benefit of the workpeople (either in the business of 
their employers or in some qther security) as a Provident Fund to* 
provide for the wants of sickness or old age ; or the bonus is treated 
partly in the former, partly in the latter, manner. The ratio be- 
tween the normal wages of the participants and the sum allotted to- 
them as tfieir share in profits varies wndely ; a bonus at the rate of 
from Is. to Is. 6d. per £1 of wages is of frequent occurrence ; whilo 
the employees of one or two firms, at any rate, receive a bonus of no 
less than 2s. 6d. per'*£l. 

Considerations of space make it impracticable to quote all the 
numerous testiin«>nials to the good results obtained by the adoption 
of the profit-sharing system which have been received from employers 
of labour. A few examples must suffice. Mr. J. S. Common, manager 
of the Edinburgh Co-operative Printing Company, Limited, a firm 
which pays to its shareholders dividends averaging about 14 per cent., 
jind which has given a bonus to its workmen for the last three years, 
remarks, “ So far the results have been satisfactory. The employees! 
tajee a more lively interest in their work than is the case when work- 
ing merely for wages, and are much more economical of time and 
material. On our own part we get a better choice of hands, who 
become attached to the place, and who are concerned in its pros- 
perity.” Mr. Thomas Dixon Galpin, director of Cassell and Company, 
Limited, a house which pays a dividend of 10 per cent., and which 

(1) Mr. T. W. Bushill has puhlished (London : Alexander & Shepheard) a full 
account of the scheme in force in his house, which has been devised with great care. 
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lias had this system in force since 1878, writes, “ In reply to your 
question as to the effect which our system of enabling our work- 
people and other employees to participate in the profits of our busi- 
ness has had upon that business, I am glad to state we find that it 
has been distinctly beneficial.^ The interest twhich our work-people 
take in the affairs of the house has been stimulated by the identifica- 
tion of their interests with our own, and wc have every reason to feel 
satisfied that the^ shareholders have profited by a system which was 
primarily intended for the benefit of the employees.'^ Mr. G. Thom- 
son, woollen manufacturer, of Huddersfield, has told the writer that, 
since ho introduced the very liberal scheme of profit-sharing which 
has been in force in his business since 1886, he has found that the 
industrial machine, so to speak, runs itself. He can leave his works 
for weeks at a time with the certainty that all will go on there just 
as smoothly as if he were present ; while under the old regime his 
constant personal supervision was indispensable. Mr. T. W. Bushill 
writes: — ‘'We started upon a trial ybar of profit-sharing with but 
modest expectations as to immediate results. Now, at its close, we 
can report that these expectations are greatly surpassed. In previous 
years we can scarcely say that, speaking, generally, we had just cauiSfe 
for complaint ; but this year a new spring of action seems to have 
been touched in the case of very many of our people ; further, the 
improved results in these cases have, apparently, been called forth 
quite as much by a desire to respond to the spirit of the new privi- 
leges conferred upon them as by the hope of prospective personal 
gain. Spontaneous economies, both as to time and material, have 
been noticed, along with a fertility of resource in overcoming di&- 
culties, and in devising cheaper methods of production. An appre- 
ciable percentage of the occasions of worry, whiefi all large employers 
experience, have disappeared. The value of the institution of profit- . 
sharing as a lubricant can scarcely, to my mind, be over-estimated.” 

Thus the experience of those by whom the profit-sharing method 
has been adopted proven conclusively, that the advantages which 
economic theory claims for the system are, in fact, realised in its 
application. And, indeed, profit-sharing is much more than a 
crotchet of the arm-chair theorist. The ’history of the system most 
clearly demonstrates that the employers who have organised their 
cstabKshmenls upon the new principle have been no wild visionaries, 
no hare-brained philanthropists, but practical men, whose hearts may 
have been soft, but whose heads were hard, men of sound business 
principles, who introduced the system because they knew that it 
would pay, and who* have made it pay. Most of them have 
gained considerable, some enormous, fortunes. Leclaice, the son 
of a village shoemaker, had divided among his men, out of the 
profits of his house-painting business, £48,600; and died leaving 
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property very nearly of the same value. GodiUi whose father was a 
country blacksmith, drew from his ironworks an income, which in a 
good year amounted to some ^1 1,000, and could yet afford to pay a 
bonus equivalent to 15 per cent, on the wages earned by his work- 
people — ^wages, the } early total of which was a little over £80,000 ; 
and this though he had taken but of his business £100,000, which 
he transferred to his vdfe, and* had sunk in various benevolent enter- 
prises many tliousand pounds. To pass frgm proddetion to distribu- 
tion, Boucicaut was the child of a man who kept a small hat shop. 
He and his wife, who continued Ihc Bon Marche after his death, 
were such generous paymasters, that the amount of the capital 
invested in the business by their employees exceeds £300,000. 
Madame Boucicaut died in 1887 worth fully £700,000. 

Paradoxical as it undoubtedly appears at first sight, the theory of 
profit-sharing, 'according to which it is possible to add to the earnings 
of labour without subtracting from the gains of the employer, is thus 
abundantly justified by the facts. And, indeed, this theory is very 
simple. Consider the wastp that goes on under the existing wage- 
system, under which the worker takes no share in profits. If you 
put a man on time- wage, hjc dawdles over the job as long as the 
foreman will let hiiri ; put him on piece-wuge, and he scamps his 
work as much as the foremaff will lot him. In cither case ho makes 
not the smallest attempt to do the work as well as it can be done, or 
to save expense in regard to materials, gas, or other similar matters. 
I know that there are artisans, not a few, who are true artists, men 
who do their best apart from all question of gain. I have seen boot- 
makers, for instance, spend long hours in labour of which no account 
was taken in their piece-wage, hours spent in attaining an ideal 
perfection in regard to mhiuiue which would never be noticed by the 
employer, in some cases in regard to details hidden awny in the 
interior of the boot which, as the diligent and disinterested craftsman 
well knew, no one could ever perceive. But working-men — take 
them in the lump '' — work, like their enlployers, not from love of 
their wwk, but from love of its pecuniary results. If you want your 
men to do more work and better work, to work, not merely for the 
sake of their wages, but also for the credit of the business ; if you 
want them to avoid involving you in unnecessary expense, you must 
make the interests of the business identical with those of its em- 
ployees, by giving to these employees, in addition to their wages, a 
share in the profits of the concern, a share sufficient to tempt them to 
act in the manner that you desire. , Give them a substantial bonus, 
and you may rest assured that the extra vfilue of their '^ork will 
amply recoup to you this most wise liberality. 

So much for what may be called the material advantages of profit- 
sharing. On the moral side the beneficial results of this method are 
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not less remarkable. One of the most powerful among the causes of 
that animosity which, unfortunately, exists at this moment between 
the working-classes and their employers, is the opinion so strongly 
entertained by the former that it is unjust that “ all the profits de- 
rived from labour shall go to the capitaUst.” •Whether this opinion 
be rational or irrational, is a question which it is not necessary 4x) dis- 
cuss now. We are none of us, at all times and in all matters, guided 
by reason alone. ?acts mu^t be faced, and the resentment felt by our 
workpeople at their exclusion from j)articipation in the profits of in- 
dustry is a fact which can not bo denied. Under these circumstances 
a system which, without any diminution, cither in the wages of the 
employee or in the gains of his employer, enables the workman to 
share in the profits of the business in which he is engaged, will be 
seen to possess merits of no unimportant character. A successful 
strike, after cruel sufferings have been endured* b}’’ the men, after 
severe losses have been inflicted upon their masters, and after much 
envenomed recrimination has taken place between the contending 
parties, may result in an increase of wages of more or less import- 
ance ; yet the fruits of victory will never be free from the taint of 
most bitter memories. But the spontaneous concessions, which the* 
method of profit-sharing makes to the legitimate claims of labour, 
will most powerfully tend permanently' to sweeten the relations 
between the oflicers and the rank and file in the vast army of 
industry, converting the working-man from a dissatisfied,* and often 
dishonest drudge into a contented, a willing, a zealous co-operator — 
a co-partner with his superior, no longer a slave toiling to gratify 
the greed of a task- master. 

These, then, are the grounds upon which the attention of those, who 
desire that no means shall be neglected which may contribute to a 
prompt and a pacific solution of the Labour Problem^ is directed to • 
this system of profit-sharing — a system which at once advances the 
prosperity of capital, and affords to labour the opportunity of merit- 
ing and receiving an increased reward. 


David F. Schloss. 



PLATTE WOP:DS ON THE -WOMAN QUESTION. 


If any species or race desires a continued existence, then above all 
things it is necessary that that species oi; race should go on repro- 
ducing itself. 

This, I am aware, is an obvious platitude ; but I think it was 
John Stuart Mill who once said there were such things in the 
world as luminous platitudes. Some truths are so often taken for 
granted in silence, that we are in danger at times of quite losing 
sight of them. And as some good friends of mine have lately been 
accusing me of barren paradoxes,” I am anxious in this paper to 
avoid all appearance of paradox, barren or fertile, and to confine 
myself strictly to the merest truisms. Though the truisms, to be 
sure, are of a particular ^ort too much overlooked in controversy 
nowadays by a certain type of modern lady writers. 

‘ Let us look then briefly at the needful conditions under which 
alone the human race can go on reproducing itself. 

If every woman married, and every woman had four children, 
population would remain just stationary. Or rather, if every mar- 
riageable adult man and woman in a given community were to marry, 
and if eyery marriage proved fertile, on the average, to the extent 
of four children, then, under favourable circumstances, that com- 
munity, I take it, would just keep up its numbers, neither increasing 
nor decreasing from generation to generation. If less than all the 
adult men and women married, or if the marriages proved fertile on 
the average to a loss degree than four children apiece, then that 
community would grow smaller and smaller. In order that the com- 
munity may keep up to its normal level, therefore, cither all adults 
must marry^ and produce to this extent, or else, fewer marrying, 
those few must have families exceeding on th^ average four children, 
in exact proportion to the rate of abstention. And if the community 
is to increase (which on Darwinian principles I believe to be a condi- 
tion precedent of national health and vigour), then either all adults 
'must marry and produce more than four children apiece, or else, 
fewer marrying, those few must produce as many more as will com- 
pensate for the abstention of the remainder and form a small surplus 
in each generation. 

In Britain, at the present day, I believe I am right ill deducing 
(after Mk F. Galton) tbat an average of about six children per 
marriage (not per head of female inhabitants) is necessarj" in order 
to keep the population just stationary. And the actual number of 
cbildren per 'marriage is a little in excess of even that high figure. 
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thus providing for the regular increase from census to census and 
for overflow by emigration. 

These facts, all platitudes as they are, look so startling at first 
sight that they will probably need for the unstatistical reader a little 
explanation and simplification. ^ 

Well, suppose, now, every man and every i^oman in a given com- 
munity were to marry ; and suppose they were in each case to pro- 
duce two childrenf a boy and a girl ; and suppose those children were 
in every case to attain maturity : why, then, the next generation 
would exactly reproduce the last,^ach father being represented by 
his son, and each mother by her daughter, ad infinitum, (I pur- 
posely omit, for simplicity’s sake, the complicating factor of the 
length and succession of generations, which by good luck in the 
case of the human species practically cancels itself.) But as a matter 
of fact, all the children do not attain maturity : on the contrary, 
nearly half of them die before reaching the age of manhood — ^in 
some conditions of life, indeed, and in some countries, more than 
half. Eoughly speaking, therefore (for I don’t wish to become a 
statistical bore), it may bo said that in order that two children may 
attain maturity and be capable of marriage, even under the mos4 
favourable circumstances, four must be born. The other two must 
be provided to cover risks of infant or* adolescent mortality, and to 
insure against infertility or incapacity for marriage in later life. 
They are wanted to make up the categories of soldiers, sailors, imbe- 
ciles, cripples, and incapables generally. So that even if every pos- 
sible person married, and if every married pair had foui children, 
we should only just keep up the number of our population from one 
age to another. 

Now, I need hardly say that not every possible^pSrson does marry, 
and that we do actually a good deal more than keep up the number , 
of our population. Therefore it will at once be clear that each actual 
marriage is fertile to considerably more than the extent of four chil- 
dren. That is, indeed, a. heavy burden to lay upon women. One 
aim, at least, of social reformers should certainly be to lighten it as 
much as possible. 

Nevertheless, I think, it will be abundantly apparent from these 
simple considerations that in every community, and to all time, the 
vast majority of the women must become wives and mothers, and 
must bear at least four children apiece. If some women shirk their 
natural duties, then a heavier task must bo laid upon the remainder. 
But in any case almost all must become wives and mothers, and 
almost aU must bear aU least four or five children. In our existing 
state six are the very fewest that our country can do with* 

Moreover, it is pretty clear that the best- ordered community 
will be one where as ^ large a proportion of the women as possible 
marry, and where the burden of maternity is thus most evenly shared 
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between tbem.^ Admitting that' certain women may have good 
reasons for avoiding maternity on various grounds — unfitness, or, 
what IS probably much the same thing at bottom, disinclination- — 
and admitting also that where such good reasons exist, it is best those 
women should remain unmarried, we must still feel that in most 
cases marriage is in ftself desirable, and that limited families are 
better than large ones. In other words, it is best for the community 
at large that most women should marry, and should have moderate 
families, rather than that fewer should marry and have unwicldily 
large ones; for if families are ^moderate there will be a greater 
reserve of health and strength left in the mothers for each birth, the 
production of children can be spread more slowly over a longer time, 
and the family resources will be less heavily taxed for their main- 
tenance and education. Incidentally this will benefit both parents, 
as well as the. community. That is to say, where many marriages 
and small families are the rule, the children will on the average be 
bom healthier, be better fed, and be launched more fairly on the 
world in the end. Where marriages are fewer and families large, 
the strain of maternity will be most constant and most heavily felt ; 
the father will be harder-worked, and the children will bo born 
feebler, will be worse fed, and will start worse equipped in the battle 
of life. ^ 

Hence I would infer that the goal a wise community should keep 
in view is i;ather more marriages and fewer children per marriage, 
than fewer marriages and more children per marriage. 

Or, to put these conclusions another way : in any case, the vast 
ihajority of women in any community must needs become wives and 
mothers : and in the best-ordered community, the largest possible 
number will doubtless become so, in order to distribute the burden 
equally, and to produce in the end the best results for the nation. 

Well, it may be brutal and unmanly to admit these facts or to 
insist upon these facts, as we are often told it is by maiden ladies ; 
but still, if we are to go on existing at all, we must look the facts 
fairly and squarely in the face, and must see chow modem tenden- 
cies stand with regard to them. 

Now, I have the greatest sympathy with the modem woman's de- 
mand for emancipation. I am an enthusiast on the Woman Ques- 
tion. Indeed, so far am I from wishing to keep her in subjection to 
man, that I should like to see her a great deal more emancipated 
than she herself as yet at all desires. Only, her emancipation must 
not be of a sort that interferes in any way with this prime natural 
necessity. To the end of all time, it is mathematically demonstrable 

(1) Oh, yes, I know all akout Malthns : but Mr. Galton has diown that a certain 
amonzit of oyer-population is necessary for saryival of the fittest, and that if the best 
and most intelligent dasses abstain, the worst and lowest surely make up the lee- 
way for them. 
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tiiat most women must become tbe mothers of at least four children, 
or else the race must cease to exist. Any supposed solution of the 
woman-problem, therefore, which fails to look this fact straight in 
the face, is a false solution. It cries “ Peace, peace ! ” where there 
is no peace. It substitutes a v/jrbal juggle fw a real way out of the 
difficulty. It withdraws the attention of thinking women from the true 
problem of their sex to fixit on side-issue%of comparative unimportance. 

And this, I beKeve, is what almost all the Woman’s Rights women 
are sedulously doing at the present day. They are pursuing a 
chimmra, and neglecting to perceive the true aim of their sex. They 
are setting up a false and unattainable ideal, while they omit to 
realise the true and attainable one which alone is open to them. 

For let us look again for a moment at what this all but universal 
necessity of maternity implies. Almost every woman must bear 
four or five children. In doing so she must oi> the average use up 
the ten or twelve best years of her life : the ten or twelve years that 
immediately succeed attainment ol complete womanhood. For 
note, by the way, that these women must also for the most part marry 
young : as Mr. Galton has shown, you can quietly and effectually 
wipe out a race by merely making its 'vy^omcn all marry at twenty- 
eight : married beyond that age, they don’t produce children enough 
to replenish the population. Again, during these ten or twelve 
years of child-bearing at the very least, the women can’t conveniently 
earn their own livelihood ; they must be provided for by the labour of 
the men — \mdcr existing circumstances (in favour of .which I 
have no Philistine prejudice) by their own husbands. It is true th^t 
in the very lowest state of savagery special provision is seldom made 
by the men for the women even during the periods of pregnancy, 
childbirth, and infancy of the offspring. The women must live (as 
among the Hottentots) over the worst of these periods on their own • 
stored-up stock of fat, like hibernating bears or desert camels. It is 
true also that among savage races generally the women have to work 
as hard as the men, though the men bear in most cases the larger 
share in providing actual food the entire family. But in civil- 
ised communities — and the more so in proportion to their degree of 
civilisation — the men do most of the hardest work, and in particular 
take upon themselves tlje duty of providing for the wives and chil- 
dren. The higher the type, the longer are the wives and childrefi 
provided for. Analogy would lead one to suppose (with Comte) that 
in the highest communities the men would do all the work, and the 
women would be left entirely free to undertake the management and 
educatioif of the children. 

Seeing, then, that these necessities are laid by the very nature of 
our organization upon women, it would appear as though two duties 
were clearly imposed upon the women themselves, and upon all those 
men who sympathize in their welfare : First, to see that their train- 
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ing and education should fit thcna above everything else for this 
their main function in life ; and^ second, that in consideration of the 
special burden they have to bear in connection with reproduction, 
all the rest of life should be made as light and easy and free for 
them as possible. ‘W'e ought frankly.to recognise that most women 
must be wives and mothers : that most women should therefore be 
trained, physically, morally, socially, and mentally, in the way best 
fitting them to be wives and mothers; and that all^uch women have 
a right to the fullest and most generous support in carrying out their 
functions as wives and mothers. 

And here it is that we seem to come in conflict for a moment with 
most of the modern Woman- Question agitators. I say for a moment 
only, for I am not going to admit, even for that brief space of time, 
that the doctrine I wish to set forth here is one whit less advanced, 
one whit less radical, or one whit less emancipatory than the doctrine 
laid down by the most emancipated women. On the contrary, I feel 
sure that while women arc crying for emancipation they really want 
to be left in slavery ; and that it is only a few exceptional men, here 
and there in the world, who wish to see them fully and wholly 
enfranchised. And those men are not the ones who take the lead 
in so-called Woman’s Rights movements. 

For what is the ideal that most of these modern women agitators 
set before them ? Is it not clearly the ideal of an unsexed woman ? 
Are they not always talking to us as though it were not the fact that 
most woipcn must be wives and mothers ? Do they not treat any re- 
ference to that fact as something ungenerous, ungentlemanly, and 
almost brutal ? Do they not talk about our ** casting their sex in 
their teeth ” ? — as though any man ever resented the imputation of 
manliness. Nay, have we not even, many times lately, hoard those 
. women who insist upon the essential womanliness of women de- 
scribed as traitors to the cause of their sex ” ? Now, we men are 
(rightly) very jealous of our virility. Wo hold it a slight not to be 
home that anyone should impugn our essential manhood. And we 
do well to be angry : for virility is the keynote to all that is best 
and most forcible in the masculine character. Women ought 
equally to glory in their femininity. A woman ought to be ashamed 
to say she has no desire to become a wife and mother. Many such 
women there are no doubt — it is to be feared, with our existing 
training, far too many : but instead of boasting of their sexlessness 
as a matter of pride, they ought to keep it dark, and to be ashamed 
of it — as ashamed as a man in a like predicament would be of his 
impotence. They ought to feel they have fallen short of thfe healthy 
instincts of their kind, instead of posing as in some sense the cream 
of the universe, on the strength of what is really a functional 
aberration. 

Unfortunately, however, just at the present moment, a consider- 
able number of the ablest women have been misled into taking this 
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unfeminine side, and becoming real traitors to their sex ” in so far 
as they endeavour to assimilate women to men in everything, and to 
put upon their shoulders, as a glory and privilege, the burden of 
their own support. Unfortunately, too, they have erected into an 
ideal what is really an unhappy necessity# of the passing phase. 
They have set before them as an aim what ought to be regarded as 
a pis-aller. And the reasons why they have done so are abundantly 
evident to anybody who takes a wide and extended view of the present 
crisis — for a crisis it undoubtedly is — in the position of women. 

In the first place, the raovcAent for the Higher Education of 
Women, in itself an excellent and most praiseworthy movement, has at 
first, almost of necessity, taken a wrong direction, which has entailed 
in the end much of the present uneasiness. Of course, nothing 
could well be worse than the so-called education of women forty or 
fifty years ago. Of course, nothing could be narrower than the view 
of their sex then prevalent as eternally predestined to suckle fools 
and chronicle small bper. But when the need for some change was 
first felt, instead of reform taking a rational direction — instead of 
women being educated to suckle strong and intelligent children, and to 
order w^ell a wholesome, beautiful, rcasonj^ble household, — the mistake 
was made of educating them like men — giving a like training for 
totally unlike functions. The result was that many women became 
unsexcd in the process, and many others acquired a distaste, an un- 
natural distaste, for the functions which nature intended them to 
perform. At the present moment, a great majority of Ijie ablest 
women arc wholly dissatisfied with their own position as women, and 
with the position imposed by the facts of the case upon women 
generally : and this as the direct result of their false education. They 
have no real plan to j)ropose for the future of women as a sex : but 
in a vague and formless way they protest inarticulately against the - 
whole feminine function in women, often even going the length of 
talking as though the world could get along permanently without 
wives and mothers.^ 

In the second place, a certain real lack of men to marry, here and 
now, in certain classes of society, and those the classes that lead 
thought, has made an exceptional number of able women at present 
husbandless, and thus has added strength to the feeling that women 
must and ought to earn their own living. How small and local thfe 
cause is I shall hereafter try to show : but there can be no doubt 
that it has much to do with the present discontents among women. 
There is a feeling abroad that many women can’t got married : and 
this feeling, bolstered up by erroneous statistics and misunderstood 
facts, has greatly induced women to erect into an ideal for all what 

(l) A short time ago I received an angry letter from a correspondent in Iowa, full of 
curious bluster about ‘*dobig without the men altogether.” Apparently this lady 
really imagined that the human race could bo recruited from tho gooseberry bushes. 

. VOL. XLVI. N.S. I I 
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is really a ph-alkr for a small fraction of their body — self-support in 
competition with men. 

But are there not seven hundred thousand more women than men 
in the United Kingdom ? And must not these seven hundred thou- 
sand be enabled to earn their own living ? That is the one solid fact 
which the advanced women are always flinging at our heads ; and 
that is the one fallacious bit of statistics which seems at first sight to* 
give some colour of reasonableness to the arguments in favour of the 
defeminization of women. 

As a matter of fact, the statistics are not true. There are not 
700,000 more women than men, but 700,000 more females than 
males in the United Kingdom. The people who say seven hundred 
thousand women,” picture to themselves that vast body of marriage- 
able girls, massed in a hollow square, and looking about them in 
vain across wide leagues of country for non-existent husbands. 
But figures are things that always require to be explained, and 
above all, to be regarded in ‘'their true proportions to one another* 
These 700,000 females include infants in arms, lunatics, sisters of 
charity, unfortunates, and ladies of eighty. A large part of the 
excess is due to the greater longevity of women ; and tho number 
comprises the great mass of widows, who have once in their lives 
possessed a husband of thoir own, and have outlived him, partly 
because they are, as a rule, younger, and partly by dint of their 
stronger constitutions. Moreover, this total disparity of 700,000, 
including babies, lunatics, and widows, is a disparity on a gross 
population of something more than thirty-five millions. Looking these 
figures straight in the face, we find the actual proportion of the 
sexes to be as 172 males to 179 females. Speaking very roughly, 
this makes about four females in every hundred, including babies, 
widows, and so forth, who haven't a complementary male found for 
them. This ih itself is surely no very terrible disproportion. It 
doesn't more than cover the relative number of women who are 
naturally debarred from marriage, or who under no circumstances 
would ever submit to be married. Out of every hundred women, 
roughly speaking, ninety-six have husbands provided for them by 
nature, and only four need go into a nunnery or take to teaching 
the higher mathematics. And if the marriageable men and women 
<only are reckoned in the account, as far as I can gather from exist- 
ing statistics, the disproportion sinks to a quite insignificant fraction. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact, that both in England and America the 
marriageable men of the middle and upper classes are not to the 
fore, and that accordingly in these classes— •the discussing^ thinking, 
agitating <olaBses — an undue proportion of women remains unmarried* 
The causes of this class-disparity are not far to seek. In America, 
the young man has gone West. In Englan4 he is in the army, in 
the navy, in the Indian Civil Service, in the Cape Mounted Eifles. 
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He is sheep-farming in New Zealand, ranching in Colorado, growing 
tea in Assam, planting coffee in Ceylon ; he is a cowboy in Montana, 
or a wheat-farmer in Manitoba, or a diamond-digger at Kimberley, 
or a merchant at Melbourne : in short, he is anywhere, and every- 
where, except where he ought to be, making ^love to the pretty girls 
in England. For, being a man, I, of cour^, take it for granted 
that the first business of a girl is to be; pretty. 

Owing to these causes, it has unfortunately happened that a 
period of great upheaval* in the female mind has coincided with a 
period when the number of unmarried w'omen in the cultivated 
classes was abnormally large. The upheaval would undoubtedly 
have taken place in our time, even without the co-operation of this 
last exacerbating cause. The position of women was not a position 
which could bear the test of nineteenth century scrutiny. Their 
education was inadequate; their social stains was^ humiliating; 
their political power was nil; their practical and personal grievances 
were innumerable : above all, their relations to the family — to their 
husbands, their children, their friends, their proi)erty — was simply 
insupportable. A real Woman (Juestfon there was, and is, and 
must be. The pity of it is that the coincidence of its rccognitioji 
with the dearth of marriageable men in*thc middle and upper classes 
has largely deflected the consequent ^movement into wrong and 
essentially impracticable channels. 

For the result has been that instead of subordinating the (daimsof 
the unmarried women to the claims of the wives and mothers, the 
movement has subordinated the claims of the wives and mothers to 
the claims of the unmarried women. Almost all the Woman^s 
flights women have constantly spoken, thought, and written as 
though it were possible and desirable for the® mass of women to 
support themselves, and to remain unmarried for ever. The pointy 
of view they all tacitly take is the point of view of tlw) self-supporting 
spinster. Now, the self-supporting spinster is undoubtedly a fact — 
a deplorable accident oi the passing moment. Probably, however, 
even the most rabid pf the Woman’s Rights people woidd admit, if 
hard pressed, that in the* best-ordered comuiunity almost every 
woman should marry at twenty or thereabouts. We ought, of 
course, frankly to recognise the existence of the deplorable accident ; 
we ought for the moment to make things as easy and smooth ps 
possible for her ; we ought to remove all professional barriers, to 
break down the absurd jealousies and prejudices of men, to give her 
fair play, and if possible a little more than fair play, in the struggle 
for existence. So muph our very chivalry ought to make obligatory 
upon us. That we should try to handicap her heavily in the race for 
life is a shame to our manhood. But we ought at the same time fully 
to realise that she is an abnormality, not the woman of the future. We 
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ought not to erect into an ideal what is in reality a painful necessity 
of the present transitional age. We ought always clearly to bear in 
mind — men and women alike — that to all time the vast majority of 
women must be wives and mothers ; that on those women who become 
wives and mothers depends the future of the race ; and that if either 
class must be sacrificed to the other, *it is the spinsters whose typo 
perishes with them that should be sacrificed to the matrons who 
carry on the life and qualities of the species. * 

For this reason a scheme of female education ought to be mainly a 
scheme for the education of ^^^*763 and mothers. And if women 
realised how noble and important a task it is that falls upon 
mothers, they would ask no other. If they realised how mag- 
nificent a nation might be moulded by mothers who devoted 
themselves faithfully and earnestly to their great privilege, 
they would be proud to carry out the duties of their maternity. 
Instead of that, the scheme of female education now in vogue is a 
scheme for the production « of literary women, schoolmistresses, 
hospital nurses, and lecturers on cookery. All these things are good 
in themselves, to be sure — ^I have not a word to say against them ; 
«but they are not of the centre. They are side-lines o£E the main 
stream of feminine life, which must always consist of the maternal 
element. But we can’t ^now beforehand,” say the advocates of 
the mannish training, “ which women arc going to be married, and 
wrhich to be spinsters.” Exactly so ; and therefore you sacrifice the 
.nany to the few, the potential wives to the possible lady-lecturers. 
You sacritice the race to a handful of barren experimenters. What 
id thus true of the blind groping after female education is true 
throughout of almost all the Woman Movement. It gives precedence 
to the wrong element in the problem. 'What is essential and eternal 
it neglects in favour of what is accidental and temporary. What is 
feminine in women it neglects in favour of what is masculine. It 
attempts to override the natural distinction of the sexes, and to make 
women men — in all but virility. 

The exact opposite, I believe, is the true line of progress. We 
are of two sexes : and in healthy diversity of sex, pushed to its 
utmost, lies the greatest strength of all of us. Make your men 
virile : make your women womanly. Don’t cramp their intelligence : 
don’t compress their waists : don’t try to turn them into dolls or 
dancing girls : but freely and equally develop their feminine idiosyn- 
crasy, physical, moral, intellectual. Let them be healthy in body : 
let them be sound in mind : if possible (but here I know even the 
most advanced among them will object) try tq preserve themJProm the 
tyranny of their own chosen goddess and model, Mrs. Grundy. In 
one word, emancipate woman (if woman will let you, which is more 
than doubtful) but leave her woman still, not a dulled and spiritless 
epicene automaton. 
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That last, it is to be feared, is the one existing practical result of 
the higher education of women, up to date. Both in England and 
America, the women of the cultivated classes are becoming unfit to 
be wives or mothers. Their sexuality (which lies at the basis of 
everything) is enfeebled or dfistroyed. In s«me cases they eschew 
marriage altogether — openly refuse qnd despise it, which surely 
shows a lamentabje weakening of wholesome feminine instincts. In 
other cases, they marry, ttiough obviously ill adapted to bear the 
strain of maternity ; and in suchi instances they frequently break 
down with the birth of their first or second infant. This evil, of 
course, is destined by natural means to cure itself with time : the 
families in question will not be represented at all in the second gene- 
ration, or will be represented only by feeble and futile descendants. 
In a hundred years, things will have righted themselves. But mean- 
while, there is a danger that many of the most cultivated and able 
families of the English-speaking race will have become extinct, 
through the prime efror of supposing that an education which is 
good for men must necessarily also be good for women. 

I said just now that many women at present eschew marriage^ 
and that this shows a weakening of wholesome feminine instinct. 
Let me hasten to add, for fear of misconception, — I mean, of course, 
if they eschew it for w^ant of the physical impulse which ought to be as 
present in every healthy woman as in every healthy man. That in- 
dependent-minded women should hesitate to accept the terms of 
marriage as they now and here exist, I do not wonder. But if they 
have it really at heart to alter those terms, to escape from slavery, 
to widen the basis of the contract between the sexes, to put the wife 
on a higher and safer footing, most sensible mon^I feel sure, will 
heartily co-operate with them. As a rule, however, I observe in 
actual life that ^‘advanced" women are chary of .either putting 
forward or accepting modifications in this matter. They dread the 
frown of their Grundiau deity. They usually content themselves with 
vague declamation and with erecting female celibacy into a panacea for 
the ills that woman is heir tofj while they refuse to meddle at all in 
definite terms with the question of marriage or its substitute in the 
future. While denouncing loudly the supremacy of man, they seem 
ready to shake off that supremacy only for the celibate minority of 
their sex, without attempting to do anything for the married 
majority. 

To sum up the point whither this long, and I confess discursive, 
argument is tending. There is, and ought to be, a genuine Woman 
Question and a genuine Woman Movement. But that movement, if 
it is ever to do any good, must not ignore — nay, on the contrary, 
must frankly and unreservedly accept and embrace the fact that the 
vast majority of adult women are and will always be wives and 
mothers (and when I say wives, I say so only in the broadest 
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sense, subject to all possible expansions or modifications of the 
nature of wifehood). It must also recognise the other fact that in 
an ideal community the greatest possible number of women should 
be devoted to the duties of maternity, in order that the average 
family may be kept sinull, that is to sOy, healthy and educable. It 
must assume as its goal, not general celibacy and the independence 
•of women, but general marriage and the ample support of women 
by the men of the community. While allowing that exceptional 
circumstances call for exceptional, tenderness towards those women 
who are now compelled by untoward conditions to earn their own 
livelihood, it will avoid creating that accident into a positive goal, 
and it will endeavour to lessen the necessity for the existence of such 
exceptions in the future. In short, it will recognise maternity as 
the central function of the mass of women, and will do everything 
in its power to moke that maternity as healthy, as noble, and as little 
burdensome as possible. 

If the “ advanced^' women will meet us on this platform, I believe 
the majority of “ advanced*^ men will gladly hold out to them the 
flight hand of fellowship. As a body we are, I think, prepared to re- 
consider, and to reconsider fundamentally, without prejudice or pre- 
conception, the entire question of the relations between the sexes — 
which is a great deal more than the women are prepared to do. 
We are reod^y to make any modifications in those relations which 
will satisfy the woman’s just aspiration for personal independence, 
for intellectual and moral development, for physical culture, for 
political activity, and for a voice in the arrangement of her own 
affairs, both domestic and national. As a matter of fact, few women 
will go as far in their desire to emancipate woman as many men will 
go. It was Ibsen, not Mrs. Ibsen, who wrote the House, It 
was women, not men, who ostracized George Eliot. The slavishness 
begotten in women by the regime of man is what we have most to 
fight against, not the slave-driving instinct of the men — now happily 
becoming obsolete, or even changing into a sincere desire to do equal 
justice. But what we must absolutelj; insist upon is fuU and free 
recognition of the fact that^ in spito of everything, the race and the 
nation must go on reproducing themselves. Whatever modi- 
fitcations we make must not interfere with that prime necessity. We 
will not aid or abet women as a sex in rebelling against maternity, 
or in quarrelling with the constitution of the solar system. Whether 
we have wives or not — and that is a minor point about which I, for 
one, am supremely unprejudiced — we must at least have mothers. 
And it would be well, if possible, to bring up ^ose mothers as strong, 
as wise, as free, as sane, as healthy, as earnest, and as efficient as we 
can make them. If this is barren paradox, I am content to be para- 
doxical; if this is rank Toryism, I am content fdr once to be reckoned 
among the Tories. Grajst Allen. 
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Nineteen years have passed since the* disastrous war of 1870 — 71 
brought France •to the feet of Germany. What steps have the 
French people been taking during this period of time towards 
recovering their military strength f The Treaty of Frankfort, which 
•deprived France of her Rhine boundary, together with the greater 
part of the Vosges mountains, left her eastern frontier strategically 
•open. What has been done by artificial means to compensate for 
this natural geographical weakness? In 1870 the actual force 
which Napoleon III. was able to put in the field twenty days after 
the declaration of war fell short of 300,000 men. Behind this force 
there were reserve troops scattered about the country, but no previous 
organisation existed for collecting these men in armies, which could 
support the first line. If war were declared to-morrow what force 
could the French staff now bring into the field in the first line, wha^ 
is the strength and quality of the available reserves, how are they 
organised, and what facilities arc thejje for mobilisation and con- 
centration as compared with those which existed in 1870? These 
are the questions which it is proposed to examine to-day.. 

The eastern, political frontier of France, as drawn by the Treaty 
of Frankfort, follows a line nearly due south from Long\^ on the 
Belgian frontier to Pont-a-Mousson, a few miles north of whibh 
place it crosses the Moselle, and proceeds in a south-easterly direction 
to the Vosges mountains. It then follows the cr^stfof the mountains 
to a point known as the Ballon d' Alsace, about twelve miles north of ^ 
Belfort. From the Ballon d’ Alsace the frontier line makes a loop 
eastwards before touching Switzerland so as to give Belfoi’t to the 
French. Measured along the line of demarcation the length of the 
frontier is about 250miilcs. As the crow flies it is 160 miles. 

This political frontier is strategically indefensible, and after the 
war of 1870-71 it was found necessary ’to trace a new military line 
of defence at a distance varying between thirty and forty miles from 
the political frontier. The line of the Meuse forms the northern 
section of the new defences ; the line of the Upper Moselle, extended 
to Belfort, forms the southern section. Behind the Meuse, the forest 
and hills of the Argonne form an important obstacle to invasion ; 
and behind the Moselle, the Faucilles mountains, which are off- 
shoots from the Vosges, block the way to the Seine valley. It is 
necessary to fix these two rivers, and these two obstacles, clearly in 
the mind, as they are the chief geographical features of the new 
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military frontier of France, and upon them hangs the system of 
defence organised by the French to resist invasion. 

The main lines of railway which a German invasion must follow 
are as under : — 

(1.) The northern line by Thionville ^nd Mezieres which, skirting 
the Belgian frontier, crosses the Meuse near Sedan, and reachea 
Paris either by turning south at Mezieres, and so into the Marne 
valley, or by continuing along the frontier as far*' as Hirson, and 
there turning down into the valley of the Oise. 

(2.) The Metz- Verdun line, which is the highway into France 
from Central Germany, and strikes the Marne valley at Chalons. 

(3.) The Strasburg-Nancy-Toul line, which debouches from the 
gap^ of Saverne, and enters the Marne valley at Yitry. 

(4.) The Mulhouse-Belfort line, which, entering France through 
the gap of Belfort, roaches the Seine valley at Chatillon. This line 
is also joined at Epinal by a branch line of the Strasburg-Nancy 
railroad. ' t 

Except the above-mentioned lines there are no other railroad® 
leading direct into France from Germany, and it will be seen by a 
glance at the map how they fojlow the old paths which geographical 
conditions have imposed on all invaders of French territory — viz.> 
the valleys of the Seine, the Marne, and the Oise. 

Keeping these facts in view, what have the French done in tbe^ 
way of artificial defence ? On the Meuse they have constructed a. 
line of works extending for nearly fifty miles from Verdun to TouL 
Similarly on the Moselle they have constructed another line of works, 
beginning at Epinal and extended for about forty miles down to Bel- 
fort. The extremities of each of these lines arc flanked by the- 
entrenched camps of *Verdun and Toul on the north, and Epinal and 
Belfort on the south. These entrenched camps arc built on the same 
principle as the entrenched camp of Paris. There is a central for- 
tified position, with detached forts round it at distances var 3 dng from 
four to six miles from the citadel. 

At intervals between the entrenched capips are placed forts f arret.. 
These are isolated but self-supporting works (from 3,000 to 5,000 
yards apart), resembling the larger forts which enclose the entrenched 
camps. Between Verdun and Toul are the following f arrH : — 
Genicourt, Troyon, Paroches, St. Mihiel, Lionvillc, Gironville, and 
Jouy-sous-les-Cotes. Between Epinal and Belfort are Forts d* Arches, 


(1) The Bo-called “ gap of .Saverne ” ia tbe trouve between the northeni and southern 
Vosges mountains, and was the line by which MacMahon rtitreated after his defeat at 
Worth. Beside^ the railway the famous canal connecting the Rhine with the Mavud 
is cut along this route. It is this gap, and the communications through it, which 
give Toul its significance, and mark it out as the central strategical point on tha 
eastern frontier of France. •• 
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Bemiremont, Bupt, Ch&teau Lambert, Ballon dh Servancoj and 
Giromagny. 

It will be seen from the sketch, which accompanies this paper, that 
the entrenched camps of Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Belfort are 
placed directly athwarti. the four lines of railway leading from Ger- 
many to France. The lotal length of the line of defence from the 
Belgian frontier to Belfort is • about 140 miles, ninety of which are 
continuously fortified. There are two gaps purposely left unfortified, 
each about twenty-five miles in length. The first gap, through which 
the northern railway passes, has lio artificial defence whatever, as 
the old Vauban fortresses of Longwy and MontmMy are worthless 
against modern artillery fire. The second gap is protected by one 
fort only at Neufch3,teau, which is retired some twenty miles from 
the front line. The sketch shows the significance of this fort with 
reference to the. railway system in this part of France. 

The second line of defence must be briefly noticed. Beginning at 
the north, and neglecting fol* the purposes of this study the en- 
trenched camps of Laon and La Fere, which more properly concern 
the French defences on the northern frontier, there is first of all the 
g!reat entrenched camp of Beims, which bars the road to any German 
force attempting to invade France through the gap left between 
Belgium and Verdun. Further south we come to the entrenched 
camp of Langres, which closes the approach to the Seine valley of 
an army advancing either by the trouee of Belfort, or through the 
undefended gap Toul-Epinal. Still further south are the entrenched 
camps of Dijon and Besan 9 on, guarding the railroads leading into 
the south of France. For their third and last line of artificial 
defence the French have Paris in the north, and the fortified camp 
of Lyons in the sdufh. 

Such is a short sketch of the defensive barrier which the French 
began to build dn their Eastern frontier in 1874, which (including 
armament) has already cost £135,000,000, and for the completion 
and improvement of which up to date further large credits must 
from time to time be voted. These defensive^ works mark a new 
departure in the history of fortification. Hitherto the rdie of per- 
manent fortification has' been limited to the protection of certain 
strategical points — such as road meetings and river passages — by 
fortifying which points it has been possible for a small forct' to 
defend itself when attacked by one numerically stronger. In this 
way fortresses have acted as points d^appui for armies in the field. 
The French oamp rctranchS has a different rdle to fulfil. It is 
intended to receive an entire army not under but within its walls, 
and to give, the army shelter, rest, and means of refitting. It thus 
becomes a base of operations rather than a point (Fappui. The 
danger is that as such it will act detrimentally as regards the free 
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action if the commander of the^army which has the camp for its 
base* Hitherto fortification has been subservient to strategy. The 
French are attempting to reverse this ; and in building works of 
defence at certain places, and leaving gaps at others, they openly 
avow their intention to control the conduct jof the campaign, and 
limit the movements not only of their own armies, but of those of 
their enemies also. • 

Far from being*alarmod,at the construction of this “ Chinese wall ” 
the Germans have been watching its progress with grim satisfaction. 
They declare the permanent worts which the French have thrust 
forward into their front lino to be a “ strategical monstrosity,'* 
which will only serve to hamper the offensive action of French 
armies in the field. They affirm that the works are useless even 
from the point of view of pure passive defence, and that it will be 
easy to break through the centre of the wall Vejidun-Toul by “over- 
whelming " (with the help of the light field siege trains, which are 
ready at Metz and Stuasburg) one or two of the forts arret which 
block the roads near Conimercy. Tho^ value of the new French 
defences can only be determined by the result of war, but the 
previous testimony of history is certainly on the side of the 
Germans. Forts, which are invulnerable to-day, may be found 
to-morrow to be worthless as militaiy obstacles. The offensive 
action of modern field artillery is year by year increasing in 
pover as fresh chemical discoveries are made. The French are 
strengthening their works with concrete and iron; J)ut oven 
concrete and iron are not proof against the powerful “fulmi-coton" 
shells which the Germans have constructed for their rified field 
mortars. 

It is not only in Germany that the construction of these works 
has been criticised. Among the French also, especially since the- 
recent trials of the melinite shells at Malmaison, doubts are openly 
expressed as to the power not only of earth parapets, but even of 
iron cupolas, to withstahd the destructive effect of artillery fire. 
Public opinion in FAnce lately became so alarmed that the French 
War OflEice asked Colonel Hennebert, the henchman of General 
Rivieres (late Director-General of Fortifications), to publish a 
justification of the new camps retranchis. In his interesting work, 
Les Frontihres de Franccy Colonel Hennebert quotes General 
Brialmont, and even Napoleon, as being advocates of the modern 
camp retranche. The opinions of General Brialmont, who, though 
a distinguished engineer, has had no experience of actual war, are 
well known ; but it is ftot possible to show that Napoleon, either by 
Word or action, ever advocated the use of fortification in ihe field* to 

(1) The argumontB in favour of fortifying Paris — a stop advocated by Napoleon — 
rest upon entirely difForonlf grounds, and have no meanmg when applied to tho vast 
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the extent to which France since 1870 — 71 has allowed it to be 
carried. The whole of Napoleon’s wars go to show the small value 
he set upon fortifications of any kind. In his celebrated campaign 
of 1800 he allowed Genoa, which was being held for him by 
Massena, to fall undei* his very eyes, .knowing full well that if he 
could beat the Austrians in the field, as he subsequently did at 
Marengo, not only Genoa would be recovered, but Tortona, Alexandria, 
and every other strong place held by the Imperialists in Italy, 
would be forced to capitulate. So too in 1806, after the battle of 
Jena, ho did not stop to besiege the Prussian fortresses on the Elbe, 
but pushed rapidly on to the Oder in order to crush the remnants 
of Prussian armies in the field. It was Napoleon’s invariable 
practice to go straight for his enemy, find him when and where he 
could, and beat him in open battle; and in building these vast 
camps of refuge for their armies, the French, rightly or wrongly, 
are deliberately departing from the example of this great master of 
war, who showed by his repeated victories in the field the impotence 
of fortification to avert defeat. 

The garrisons required for these camps will subtract a large num- 
ber of fighting men from th^ armies available for field service. The 
writer has been at some pains to ascertain the extent of the 
entrenched camps already ciJfnstructed in France, or in process of 
completion, and has found that the total perimeters of the fourteen 
first-class camps cover no less than 430 miles. Supposing all these 
camps we;:e to receive their full garrisons, calculated on the basis of 
1,200 men per kilometre, they w’^ould absorb more than 1,000,000 
men. Toul, Verdun, Epinal, and Belfort, together with the inter- 
mediate in the first line, would in any case have to bo 
fully and immediately garrisoned directly war was declared ; and for 
this purpose 250,000 men would be necessary. It is understood that 
the French staff have arranged to bring the existing peace garrisons 
of these places up to war strength from men of the territorial army 
not required for the mobile armies, and so fdr the mobilisation of the 
field armies will not be interfered with. Thb fact, nevertheless, 
remains that, when war is declared, 250,000 men will be at once 
immohills^s on the eastern frontier alone, and will remain so 
throughout the war. 

‘ Until the passing of the new Army Bill this year, the law of 1872 has 
fixed the conditions of military service in France. Under that law 
^ every Frenchmen, on reaching the age of twenty, is liable to military 
service until completing the age of forty. Service is for five years 
in the active or standing array, and for four ‘years in tii© reserve of 
the active army. The French soldier then passes into the ranks of 

works of permanent defence, which haTc been constructed in the first line of the French 
eastern frontier. « 
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the territorial army for five yearS, after which period he serves for a 
further and final period of six years in the reserve of the territorial 
army. His liability to military service, under the law of 1872, then 
ceases. The active army, and its reserve, constitute the first line of 
defence ; the territorial army^ and its reserve^ the second line. The 
reserve of the territoiial army cannot be called out except in case of 
national danger, and then only class by class. It is understood, 
however, that, im the event of war with Germany, the whole of the 
territorial reservists would be mobilised without delay. 

The average number of youn^ men who have annually reached 
the age of twenty since 1870, from which year the law of 1872 
began to have retrospective effect, is f‘il2,000. If all these young 
men had every year been physically fit for service, and if they had 
all been enrolled, trained, and passed through the various grades of 
the active and territorial armies, the French aritiy in ,1890 (allowing 
for the average percentage of casualties) would number no less than 
5,700,000 fully- trained soldiers. Lafge deductions, however, from 
the annual contingent of conscripts have always had to be made for 
young men 2 )hysically unfit for service, and for others who are 
exempted for special family reasons fixed by law. In 1886, the 
recruiting statistics for which year arc iJefore the writer, the follow- 
ing deductions were actually made frc^ni the year’s contingent of 
recruits : — 

• 

Morally and physically unfit for service . . 47,000 

Seminarists ....... 4,CGr5 

Only sons, or exempted for other family reasons 

fixed law ...... 00,000 

Excused from service with the colours during 
peace, but enrolled for duty in the non-coto-» 
batant ranks during war, as artificers, engi- 
neer labourers, clerks, medical attendants, 

&o * 26,000 

Men who voluntarily engaged either as officers, 

or in the ranks for permanent service . 20,000 

Young men w'ho enlisted in the Navy . . 4,000 

One-year volunteers (ypung men of good family 
who wore allowed to serve for one year on 
payment of a sum of money) : . . 4,584 

Total .... 166,249 

These deductions left only 145,751 conscripts out of 312,000. Of 
these 7,000 were taken for the navy, thus leaving 138,761 for the 
army. The budget establishment fixed for 1886-87 was 523,833 of 
all ranks. Consequently if the whole of the 138,751 men for 1886, 
and corresponding contingents for previous years, were Kept for five 
years with the colours in addition to the permanent staff of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, the standing army would 'be largely 
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in excess of the establishment fixed by lav7. In 1886 the number of 
conscripts whom it was decided to train for a full period of service 
was 96,727. The remaining men of the contingent, viz., 42,024 were 
trained for one year only, and then allowed to go homo on permanent 
furlough. The numb-^irs to be kept and those granted furlough, are 
each year selected by lot. From time to time the military authorities 
have to continue this process of weeding so as to keep down the 
numbers in the ranks of the standing army. Only a portion, for 
instance, of the 96,727 recruits for 1886 will serve their full period 
of five years, as many will have to be sent to their homes after three 
and four years’ service according as circumstances require. 

With regard to the exemptions, which have been noticed above, 
those who are judged each year morally and physically tmfit for 
military service arc struck off the rolls of the State army altogether. 
The seminarists have also been so treated until the passing of the new 
Army Bill this year. Young men exempted for family reasons 
(60,000 in 1886) and those enrolled as non-combatants (26,000 in 
1886) must, however, be included in calculating the present strength 
of the French army. Though not trained with the active army, they 
cnone the less belong to it, and are always liable to be called out for 
service. The men exempted for family reasons are twice called out 
for training with the rcsejpvists of the active army for periods of 
twenty-eight days at a time, and once for a period of thirteen days 
with the territorial army. They thus receiv e sixty-nine days’ train- 
ing altogether. If the provisions of the law of 1872 were fully 
observed, they would also receive fifty-six days’ training with the 
active army, making 125 days altogether, which is more them the 
number of days’ instruction received by Swiss soldiers. Financial 
reasons, however, nave hitherto prevented these men being as fully 
instructed as was originally contemplated. The men selected for 
non-combatanf duties are not trained at all during peace, but each 
year they are mustered and re-classed according to their professional 
capacity, and every man knows w’here his .place, and what his duties, 
will be in time of war. • 

The French Army of 1889 is thus composed of four classes of 
soldiers, as stated in the ‘table given below. The table is arranged 
so as to show what the respective strengths of the active and terri- 
torial armies with their reserves are at the present date, and what 
amount of military instruction has been imparted to each class. It 
will be seen that in time of war the French staff can count on the 
services of no less than 4,108,656 men, and that 2,025,253 of these 
are fully trained soldiers, who have served in the standing army for 
periods varying from three to five years. 
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Fikst Line. 

Class I. 
Men who have 
been fully 
trained in the 
Active Army 
from 3 to 6 years. 

1 

Class IL 
Men who 
have had one 
year’s train- 
ing in the 
Active Army 

Class in. 
Men who 
have only 
been trained 
when oalled 
out with the 
Reserves. 

Class IY. 
Men without 
any training, 
intended for 
non-combatant 
duties in war. 

Total. 

Active Army . . 

Reserve . . 



• 

" 203,940 

( 281,820) 

( 122,1201 
88,374 

1,228,901 

822,558 

Total First Line . 

1,028,789 

326,416 

•- - 

203,940 

492,314 

2,051,459 

, Seconi) Line. 




i 

1 


Territorial Army 
Reserve . . . 

420,360 

570,101 

178,296 

191,360 

232,560 : 
249,600 j 

100,776 
108,140 1 

937,992 

1,119,204 

Total Second Lino 

99G,4C4 

369,606 

j 482,160 ! 

• 1 

208,916 ' 

2,057,196 

Grand Total . | 

I 

2,02,j,2o3 

r 

696,072 

086,100 1 

701,230 

4,108,655 


On the 1st of January, 1890, the recl^uiting law of 1872 will give 
place to the new law which passed through the French Chamber gii 
the 9th of last July. By this law service in the active army is 
reduced from five to three years. JThis (with the same budget 
establishment as at present) will enable a larger portion of the 
annual contingent to be fully trained with the colours^ than is now 
possible. In introducing the measure, M. do Freycinct said it was 
intended, as far as budget conditions vrould permit, to takS the whole 
of the annual contingent, iucluding seminarists, for three ye&rs’' 
service in the active army. The Senate, however, modified the Bill 
so that young men intended for professions and? trades should be 
required to serve for one year only, and then sent on furlough. 
Seminarists are to bo similarly treated, l^riests imtime of war wdll 
act as hospital attendants. The eventual effect of the new law will 
be to give Franco more fully trained soldiers’ than at present, but 
its provisions will, act very injuriously towards the agricultural 
labourers, who, under the law of 1872, took their chance with others- 
in drawing lots for one year's service, but are now compelled to 
serve for three full years, while the artisans get off with one year. 
Originally proposed as a democratic measure, the new Army IJill 
will thus have, as far as the peasants arc conceimed, a distinctly anti- 
democratic effect. 

What organisation exists for bringing these vast masses of * 
trained men into th^ field? 

In France there is no dual control of the army, partly by a. 

(l) “ Je voTis apporte,” said M. de Freycmet, when introducing the new bill, ** troia 
millions de soldats au liei^des deux millions que toub donne la loi de 1872.” 
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commander-in-cliief, and partly by a War Minister. The French 
War Minister combines the functions of both these oflScials. He 
is the combatant as well as the parliamentary chief of the army, 
and as such is answerable to the French people for its discipline as 
well as its administration. Since J.870 the War Minister has 
always been a soldier with the single exception of M. de Frey- 
cinet. Whether soldier or' civilian, the law compels him to be 
a cabinet minister; and whether he has a seat 6r not in Parlia- 
ment, he takes his place on the ministerial bench both in the 
Senate and Chamber whenever *his presence is necessary. This 
arrangement has been attended with marked success, and the 
extraordinary recuperative power of the French Army during the 
past ten years is largely due to the fact that, under the system 
established after the War, the French people secured, through their 
parliamentary, representatives, as complete a control over their 
Army as they have over their post office, treasury, or any other 
national institution. 

For purposes of recruiting and mobilisation, France is divided 
into eighteen army corps districts. Algeria forms the nineteenth 
'district. As in Germany, so in France, each district enjoys local 
independence. Each has its own commander, its own staff, its 
own regimental cadres. Inside his own district the army corps 
commander is absolutely responsible for raising, training, and 
mobilising, the troops both of the active and territorial armies. 
He reports direct to the War Minister, who is his only master. 
The organisation is, with some slight exception, perfectly uniform 
throughout the nineteen districts. There are the same number of 
battalions, batteries, squadrons, guns, and carriages both for the 
active and territorial armies. 

. The active army is mobilised first. Each district is divided into 
eight regions ; ’ each region has its regiment of infantry, composed 
of four battalions. When mobilisation is ordered, all reservists 
living in the region would join their regimental headquarters, receive 
their arms and clothing, and take their places* in the ranks. Three 
battalions of each regional regiment would go to the front with the 
army corps ; the fourth battalion would remain behind as a reserve 
depot. All reservists not required with the three service battalions, 
would remain with the depot till wanted at the front. Each army 
corps would thus have its own reserves ready to replace casualties, 
and each reservist would go to the battalion, battery, or squadron, 
on the rolls of which his name had been borne during peace. This 
system is identical with that in vogue in Germany, except that con- 
scripts in France, while serving with the active army during peace, 
are sent out of their regions. It was thought prudent, for political 
reasons, to make this arrangement, which wili not delay mobilisa- 
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tion, as it does not apply to tke reservists, who, when mobilised, 
would join the headquarters of the region in which they reside. 

The strength of each French cmys d*arm^e on a war footing is as 
follows: oihcers and men, 38,335; horses, 11,672; guns, 108; and 
carriages, 2,153. There are eighteen of these^corps in France, and a 
nineteenth in Algeria, for the transport of whidh special arrangements 
have been made in case of war, so that it jnay be counted on to reach the 
frontier forty-eight hours after the arrival of the other corps. In addi- 
tion to these nineteen cor]^ (Vannec there are six independent cavalry 
divisions, which would be massechon the frontier at once to act as a 
cavalry screen, and cover the concentration of the French armies. 
These six cavalry divisions number 21,700 sabres, with 108 guns. The 
total strength of French troops, which could thus bo made imme- 
diately available for massing on the frontier may be estimated at, 
officers and men 750,065, guns 2,160, horses 243,468^ and carriages 
40,907. The whole of these troops completely equipped, and pro- 
vided with two days’ rations for immediate use, would be concentrated 
in their own districts ready for transportation to the frontier on the 
night of the sixth day after receiving the order to mobilise. The 
ranks would contain no recruits, who would remain at the depots— j 
their places being taken by the fully trained reservists. After 
sending these 750,065 meii^ to the froi^t there would still remain at 
the depots 278,724 fully trained men, 326,416 men with one year’s 
training, 203,940 men who had been trained with the reserve, and 
492,314 men available for employment as non-combatants. A 
portion of these reserve troops would be immediately orgdnised for 
( tajypcn duties on the lines of communication, and the remainder held 
in reserve to fill gaps in the ranks at the front. 

The territorial array is the countcrparc of the <ictive army. It 
has a separate staff and separate Ciadres. The territorial staff cany ^ 
on their duties contemporaneously with the active army staff. The 
territorial army is entirely localised, everyone belonging to it and 
its reserve being mustered in the region where he resides. Mobili- 
sation is thus achieve^l with a minimum of travelling. The mobilisa- 
tion of the territorial army* however, has to give way to that of 
the active army, and territorial men arc -obliged to use the ordinary 
roads to reach their destination, so that the railroads may be entirely 
free for the movements of the active army. , 

As regards the cadres of the toriitorial army, in each army corps 
district there are eight regiments of infantry (of three battalions 
each), eight squadrons of cavalry, and one regiment of artillery 
(varying from twelve ^o sixteen batteries). Corresponding cadres 
exist for engineer troops, commissariat, hospital corps, and transport 

(1) They would probably bo formed into throe armies of 200,000 men each, and a 
fourth army of 150,000. ^ 
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train. The guns, harness for thcf horses, and artillery matiricl are 
all ready ; so also are the arms and clothing for the men. Horse? 
and transport carriages arc registered in each region. Though not 
organised during peace in brigades and divisions, it is understood 
that the commanders end their staff are named, and that the lists are 
revised every year. The total strength of the cadres of the terri- 
torial army in all the districts is as follows : — 


Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artillciy 
Engineers . 
Commissariat 
Hospital Corps 
Train . 


r 

444 battalions. 

148 squadrons. 

288 batteries (1,728 guns.) 
61 companies. 

18 sections. 

18 sections. 

1 8 squadron.s. 


The intentions of the French staff as to the disposal of these troops 
are, of course, a profound secret ; but if all arrangements are as 
complete as they outwardly appear to be, there is no reason why 
three armies (two of 200,000 men each, and one of 1/50,000 men) 
should not be formed and “sent to the front closely following the 
armies of the first line. Sufficient men would still remain to 
garrison the strong places, and serve as reserves for the field 
armies, and for duty on their lines of communication. 

The final result of these calculations shows that if war were 
declared to-morrow, France could put into the field no less than five 
armies of 200,000 men each, and two armies of 150,000 men each — 
the wdiore of these armies being completely equipped for a prolonged 
campaign, and supported by ample reserves for etappen duties, and 
for replacing' casualties. This is five times the strength of the 
force which Napbl^on TII. placed in the field in 1870. 

The concentration of these unprecedentedly largo armies involves 
an enormous raflway problem. How great that problem is may be con- 
ceived when it is stated that to transport one French corps d^armk 
by rail, 102 trains are required, numbering 138 locomotives, and 
4,440 carriages. The question of railway transport has been made 
the subject of long and special study in the fourth bureau of the 
French general staff, and if the railway organisation breaks down 
in time of war, it will not be for want of previous arrangements, 
v/hich have all been worked out during peace down to the 
smallest detail. The rolling stock of the French railways is very 
efficient ; G,000 locomotives and 200,000 vehicles of different kinds 
would be available for military use. If these are properly distributed 
the concentration and strategical deployment of the wholn of the 
French field armies could be carried out simultaneously as soon as 
each corps is mobilised in its own district. 

Here it is necessary to leave the French army, but not without 
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wishing it God-speed in its efforts to recoyer its strength. Amidst 
the political struggles, which have engulfed France since the fall of 
the Second Empire, the re-organisation of the army has been the 
first object of every ministry and every party. To secure its 
efficiency no sacrifice of time, money, or laboirr has been spared by 
the people. A conspicuous feature of the French army of 1889 is 
the changed character of the officers. •Holding aloof from politics, 
quietly, earnestly,* humbly, they have been striving to redeem the 
sloth of their fathers who served in the army of Napoleon III. 
With the zeal so notable in their German brethren, they have been 
seeking by sheer hard work to train their men to bo worthy of 
victory. With whichever side the political interests of England 
may be supposed to be connected in the coming struggle, there can 
be only one feeling of personal sympathy for French officers and 
soldiers who, with humbled pride but unbroken spirit, are day by 
day preparing for a contest, whicli their sense of patriotism places 
before them as an inevitable necessity of the future. 


K R 2 
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So mucli interest Las been expressed lately in the prospects of 
industrial enterprise in China that an attempt to elucidate the ques- 
tion may not be unwelcome. It is, I think, by a review of what has 
actually taken place during the ]ast thirty years of foreign inter- 
course, accompanied by a consideration of existing influences, that 
we shall most easily realise the conditions of the problem. For 
Chinese ways, it must never bo forgotten, are not our ways ; and it 
is impossible to form a light estimate of the industrial and commer- 
cial position in China without the help of political side-lights. We 
are a people who travel much and have been accustomed for cen- 
turies to contact with other p^eoples and external ideas, whereas they 
have been isolated for millennia, and are suspicious and ignorant in 
matters beyond the scope of their daily life. We live in an atmosphere 
of popular government and eager progress, whereas ‘‘the foundations 
of the Chinese empire repose upon an all-pervading oflicialism — a 
bureaucracy trained to apply maxims of Government enunciated 
centuries before the Christian era.” ^ Tliere are modifying in- 
fluences at work, but where the mass of conservatism is so great the 
disintegrating forces must be slow in their operation. 

It was once pithily remarked that the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai are the best missionaries in (^hina. What was meant was 
that the foreign settlement at Shanghai serves as a practical illustra- 
tion of the advantages of Western civilisation. Chinese from other 
parts of the empire who pass througli it — and thousands do so every 
year — may sec handsome houses and well-kept streets lighted by the 
electric light or by gas; they may see machinery, Avater- works, 
telegraphs, telephones, steamers, public gardens ; and the ideas thus 
acquired must percolate in some measure through the interior. And 
what is true of Shanghai is true also of Ilong Kong ; that once barren 
rock has grown, under Epglish inle, into a port of first-class rank 
,and an industrial centre of astonishing activity. Through Hong 
Kong annually pass more than seven million tons of shipping, docks 
and factories have been constructed, and companies have been formed 
for numerous forms of enterprise, in which Chinese residents take 
an active interest. There is an immense passenger traflBc by the 
steamers which ply daily between Hong Kong and the great neigh- 
bouring city of Canton, and it would be absurd to suppose %hat what 
the voyagers see can fail of educational effect. Then there is 
gradually making way a new literature, foreign in its inspiration, 
(1) TAe C.’/iftfisff Governm$nt. By W. F. MayoA. London, 1876. 
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which tends to explain the elementary principles of science and the 
leading features of social life in other countries. Books have been 
translated for this purpose under foreign auspices, and there have 
been established in Hong Kong, and at Canton, Shanghai, and 
Tientsin, Chinese newspapers, ^mostly under foreign guidance, which 
cannot fail to disseminate the new ideas. * 

It was perhaps a natural consequence of the pressure under which 
China was opened to foreign trade, that the first indications given of 
a willingness to adopt foreign methods were in the direction of war- 
like appliances. Attributing the dbfeats she had experienced entirely 
to the superiority of foreign weapons and war-ships, she conceived a 
wish to place herself on an equality with her late adversaries. And 
this appreciation of the value of foreign weapons led to the creation 
of dockyards and arsenals. The first arsenal in China on foreign 
lines was begun in 1863 by Sir llalliday Macjytney^ The episode 
deserves note as signalising, I believe, the first erection of foreign 
machinery — at any rate under Chinese Auspices — on Chinese soil, and 
the first introduction to foreign appliances of the great statesman 
who is now the foremost advocate of progress in the Empire. Dr. 
Macartney was then attached to the staff of Li Ilung-chang, and the 
story of his persistent and eventually successful efforts to get a Boxer 
fuse turned by a Chinese carpenter with a common Chinese lathe, 
while he was maldng his first mould with his own hands at the camp 
gate, would contrast romantically with a list of the great establish- 
ments that are now turning out ships, guns, and munitions of war at 
Foochow, Shanghai, Port Arthur, and other important centres. These 
early difficulties had, however, been overcome, and an arsenal on* a 
small scale successfully established in the provincial capital, when 
the dispersal of the Lay-Osborn flotilla afforded ’a grand oppor- 
tunity for enlargement. There was thus placed on the local market, 
elaborate Whitworth machinery for the manufacture of guns and 
every muniment of war. • Macartney persuaded Li to buy this, and 
when everything had been set in place invited him to witness it 
at work. The effeefr was dramatic, but the success was complete. 
The example was quickly copied, and there exist now arsenals at 
several of the chief provincial cities. 

The establishments at Nanking and Tientsin are confined to the 
manufacture of guns and ammunition ; but at Foochow and Shanghai 
dockyards were added and a number of steamers built, the machinery 
for which was imported from Europe, while the guns were cast in the 
adjoining workshops. The government wanted warships as well as 
weapons, and here were the beginnings of the Chinese navy. But it 
was an epoch of rapid invention, and Chinese statesmen spon realised 
that their new ships hud been left behind by the modern ironclad as 
far as their junks had been behind the gunboats of the allied fleet. 
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Ironclads and fast cruisers were ordered accordingly from Newcastle 
and Stettin, and two or three of the latter had arrived when the war 
with France came to demonstrate that something beyond the posses- 
sion of ships was needed to make them the equals of Europeans at sea. 

More ironclads havct* since been purehased, and China possesses now 
a mechanically and numerically powerful fleet, though whether the 
discipline and efficiency of fhe personnel would stand the test of 
abandonment to their own resources is a problem still awaiting solu- 
tion. An English naval officer. Captain Lang, has been engaged as 
instructor to the Northern Squadron, which has progressed favourably 
in discipline under his auspices. But his control extends only to 
matters of seamanship and gunnery, while in matters of general 
administration the Chinese rule supreme ; and Chinese ideas are, as 
we shall have frequent occasion to remark, peculiar. Conceive, for 
instance, the effect in a modem fleet of a system under which the 
officers farm the supply of ammunition and stores. What would be 
the consequence, in case of sudden war, of such a system ? Then 
modern guns arc constructed with a view to slow-burning powder, 
which involves less strain on the weapon ; but the Chinese use indis- 
fcriminately, and more frequently, the common quick powder, with 
disastrous results to their costly Armstrongs. 

Side by side with the naVy there has been created also a mercan- 
tile fleet, under the title of Chinese Merchants S. N. Company,’^ 
which has risen from small beginnings to a total of twenty-six 
vessels, valued at Tls. 2,000,000 (about £400,000). This also owes 
its conception to Li-Hung Chang, who procured for it large subven- 
tions and the guarantee of a considerable source of income in the 
shape of freight for tribute rice. The great inland waterway known 
as the Grand Canal had fallen into disrepair amid the varied trou- 
• hies which have lately beset the empire, and the moment was oppor- 
tune for a progressive statesman to procure recognition of a new 
means of carriage. The motive was also avowed of ousting foreigners 
from the coast and riverine trade ; but if that hope were really enter- 
tained, its realisation has probably been relegated to a remote future. 
The managers are content, for the present, to take a share of the 
traffic and run amicably with their foreign rivals. Though manned 
by Chinese these steamers are commanded and officered by foreigners, 
ind confine themselves entirely to the ports open by treaty to foreign 
trade, from an apprehension, apparently, that if they began plying 
elsewhere foreigners might claim to follow the example ; and Chinese 
progress has very certainly not yet taken the form of a desire for the 
extension of commerce in that direction. An attempt, was actually 
made, last year, by some Chinese merchants in Hainan to run a 
steamer between the non-treaty ports of that island and the adjacent 
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peninsula ; but the authorities sef their faces against it, and it neces- 
sarily failed. The incident may seem too trifling to deserve mention, 
but it illustrates a habit of interference with private enterprise that 
seriously hinders progress in China. 

The governor of Formosa Ijas also purchased two steamers to aid 
in developing the trade of his island; an(f it is significant of a 
curious feature in Chinese polity that their intrusion on the northern 
coast was the signal for^a display of jealousy on the part of Li, as 
protector of the C.M.S.N. The decentralisation of provinces and 
the immixture of officials in comnfcrcial enterprise lead to some very 
curious complications ; and it will not be till the lesson has been 
learned of leaving commercial enterprise to private energy, and of 
treating finance from an Imperial instead of from an individual and 
provincial view, that industrial movement on a groat scale can be 
expected. Some two or three steamers owned by npjtive merchants 
in Shanghai represent, I believe, so far, the sum of private enter- 
prise in this directiejQ. Yet the willingness with which Chinese 
invest in steamship companies, and run steamers of their own, in 
Ilong Kong, and ihc Straits, proves that they are by no means 
unwilling personally to engage in such ventures. • 

Another instance of progress resulting from hostile stress is the 
Telegraph, which now stretches from Etf^rth to south and from east 
to west across the Empire. The story of the electric telegraph in 
China is curious and illustrative. It dawns with an attempt made 
in 18G5 by an Englishman named Eeynolds to construct a lino of 
about a dozen miles from Shanghai to the mouth of the Ilwang-poo. 
It would not have been the slighest use in those days to ask per- 
mission, but he thought there might be a chance for the accom- 
plished fact, and, having made every preparation/ tried to rush the 
aHair through before it could be hindered. I do not remember, 
whether the entire distance was completed, but il was certainly 
never worked. The officials frowned, and the country people 
promptly pulled down ‘the .poles. The proceedings of Chinese 
mobs in such cases "are onp of the mysteries which foreigners 
probably never will succeed in fathoming. That the people are 
jealous and superstitious is beyond doubt, and these notions may, 
on occasion, impel them to independent action. But it is also 
beyond doubt that their superstitions are as easily played upon by 
the officials, and literati and gentry of the district, as a piano is 
played on by an expert musician ; and where the impulse originated 
that led to the destruction of this first telegraph line it would be 
hard to J)redicate. • 

The Great Northern Telegraph Company next undertook, in 1871, 
to lay a cable along the coast between Hong Kong and Shanghai. 
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Ilong Kong being a British colony, there was of course no diflGiculty 
at that end ; nor was there, I believe, any attempt to interfere with 
proceedings on the coast. But great uneasiness was shown by the 
officials when the Yangtze was reached, and it became a question of 
laying the cable up the river and landing it at Shanghai. The shore 
end was, in fact, landed surreptitiously in the middle of the night ; 
and for some time no one, not even foreigners, knew the precise spot. 
The excitement, however, gradually subsided, and when they could 
venture to disclose their hiding-place, the Company’s agents invited 
certain wealthy Chinese and began telegraphing for their edification. 
They were greatly interested, but very sceptical ; till, at last, one 
more venturesome than the rest undertook to telegraph to a corres- 
pondent in Ilong Kong for a consignment of goods by the next 
steamer. Ilerc was a test : would the goods come ? They did ! And 
the fact of telegraphy was established. 

It was still far, however, from being recognised, even in principle, 
by the Chinese Government. The Kuldja dispute with Russia was 
to supply the pressure which led to that consummation. The remark- 
able treaty which Chunghow had concluded at Livadia brought home 
io the Imperial Government the inconvenience of its isolation ; and 
in June, 1881, an overland line was sanctioned, from Tientsin to 
Shanghai, which placed it •practically in communication with the 
capitals of Europe. The line was carried a stage further towards 
the capital in 1883, and, from thence to Peking in the autumn of the 
followingryear. These lines have since been extended to encircle and 
traverse the whole Empire — ^westward from Shanghai across central 
China to the capital of Szechuen and the border of Burmah, south- 
ward along the epapt to Canton and the frontier of Tonking, and from 
Tientsin again northward across Manchuria to Hei-lung-chiang on the 
frontier of Sibepa ; while the great islands of Formosa and Hainan 
have been connected by cable with the mainland ; and further lines, 
from Kiukiang to Canton, through the heart of the southern provinces, 
and from Paoting north through Shanse, to* join the Russian line at 
Kiachta, are said to be contemplated. • 

A question that may suggest itself is that of engineers and 
operators. The Chinese took into their service a few experts from 
the Great Northern Company’s employ, who are stationed principally 
as advisers at the chief coast cities ; and a school of telegraphy 
which the companj^ had established at Foochow in 1876 supplied a 
certain number of operators. But they have, with these exceptions, 
done the greater part of the work themselves ; and though the fact 
is, in a measure, to their credit, it involves' an element oi danger 
which is hot confined to their telegraph plant. It is charged that 
the lines are falling into disrepair ; that rotten poles are not 
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adequately replaced, and that t£e batteries and electric plant wear 
out and are neglected. Nor is that all. It is charged that the 
privacy o£ messages is not respected, and that the operators are 
negligent of their office work as well as of their plant. It would 
doubtless be unfair to apply these charges* too generally, but the 
line between Tientsin and lacking is said to be the only one kept 
in really good condition. Nor must the fact be overlooked that 
a telephone has also been constructed along this route, connecting 
Li Hung-chang’s palace at Tientsin with Peking in one direction 
and the Taku Forts in the other. * 

The history of railways — if that which is scarcely existent can be 
said to have a liistory — is similar to that of telegraphs. Every one 
is familiar with the story of the little railway constructed some 
thirteen j^’ears ago, by a few English merchants, betw’een Shanghai 
and Woosung, but which was compulsorily acquired and torn up 
by the Provincial Authorities within a twelvemonth of its comple- 
tion. It is known/ too, how an English engineer, Mr. Kinder, 
gradually and tentatively supplanted carts by tramwaj's, and 
mules by a little engine, at certain collieries in the province of 
Chih-li of which he had the superintendence. Both these experi- 
ments had, w’ithout doubt, an important educational effect. But the 
impulse which was to lead to the official acceptance of railways as an 
institution was to be supplied by the w'ar with France. The diffi- 
culty of sending troops to Tonking convinced the Mandarins of their 
value as a means of transport ; and all recent utterances on the subject 
dwell fully as much on their strategical as on their commercial value. 
Li Ilung-chang w^as, as usual, the first in the field, and was authorised, 
in 1887, to undertake the construction of a pioneer line between 
Tientsin and Taku, to bo extended subsequenfly in one direction 
to Shan-hai-kw^an, w’hcre the Great Wall reaches the coast, and 
in the other to Tungchow on the way towards Pelcing. The pro- 
ject was inaugurated under the guise of a company, but was un- 
successful in attracting Chinese capital, for the simple reason that 
Chinese capitalists ‘are slj^* of investing in enterprises which 
their officials pretend to control. Great Mandarins like Li, 
however, are never at a loss for a few hundred thousand pounds. 
The first section was completed last year; and Ilis Excellency 
had the satisfaction of travelling by it, in October, from Tien- 
tsin to the Eastern Hills. The distance was eighty-five miles, and 
it had cost only the moderate sum of £4,250 a mile. It was 
welcomed and utilised by the people, and its prompt extension was 
notoriously anticipated*. But the mistake was again made of counting 
without the Chinese character. National misfortunes in China are 
interpreted as punishments from heaven for misgovernment by the 
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Emperor and his Mandarins ; and 'there occurred a variet}' of mis- 
fortunes which stimulated the Reactionaries to renewed obstruction. 
Especially, and, worst of all, there happened a palace fire ! No very 
extensive damage was done ; but the portent was terrific ; and the 
censors, who represent ''the essence ojf conservatism, pleaded it as a 
warning from heaven against foreign innovations. The moment, 
too, was opportune in other respects : the Empress Regent was about 
to retire, and the young Emperor to assume personal control. Here 
was clearly a chance for a final effort to regain ascendancy in the 
Imperial councils ! And the intrigue was, for a moment, successful. 
The Emperor, who was said to he much under the influence of his 
tutors — lltcraii^ naturally, of the literati — wavered, and the proposed 
extensions were stopped. But men like Li Hung-chang, Tseng 
Kwo-chuan, and Chang Chi-tung, the three most powerful viceroys 
in the Empire, hacked by the Empress Dowager and by Prince Chun 
who is at once the Emperor’s father and virtual Prime Minister, 
were not likely to submit to the dictation of a clique. The challenge 
was taken up, and the opinion of the great provincial officers invited 
on the question. The general burden of the replies is understood 
to have been favourable, and the question may now be taken as 
definitely settled. Yarious proposals have been put forward. Lines 
from Peking to Hankow, fnom Tungchow (near Peking) to Chin- 
keang, and extensive lines from Peking northwards into Tartary, have 
each and all been suggested by different Viceroys — fear of Russian 
aggression being the avowed object in advocating the northern 
routes. No final decision seems yet to have been taken, but it is 
likely that extensions of the Tientsin line wull be the first effected. 

It would be rash, however, to assume even yet that China is about 
to emulate Japan* in the construction of an extensive railway system. 
•There are still causes which may prevent a development so rapid as 
our own ideas m'ight lead us to anticipate, and first among these is 
the question of finance. Individual Viceroys may find means to 
construct short sections, but great trunk lines must be made either 
through foreign concessions, by associated Chinese capital, or by 
Imperial Finance. Now it is always rash to predict what a China- 
man will or will not do in a given emergency, but if there is one 
thing of which we may feel certain it is that there will be no Con- 
cessions. If there is one proviso more emphatic than another in 
the memorial from the Viceroy of the Two Kwang, it is that the 
construction of railways should be kept entirely in Chinese hands. 
And Chang Chi-tung, though an able and progressive man according 
to his lights, is a typical literate — a type that is of a claims whose 
appreciation of foreign gifts is almost overborne by a desire to fend 
off the bearers. He is unwilling that the Tientsin line should 
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be extended towards Peking lest* it should facilitate the approach of 
an enemy’s forces to the capital. He advises that the first trunk 
line should be made between Peking and Hankow, for the reason that 
it would be remote from the coast, and remote therefore from the 
enterprise of a hostile force. * And, in order*to keep Chinese money 
in Chinese hands, he insists that it should be made with Chinese 
capital and Chinese iron, though he hdmits that it is both dearer 
and inferior. 

There is plenty of hoarded wealth in China which its owners would 
employ in railways, steamers, factories, and mines, if tho oflBcials 
would confine themselves to political approval. Our experience in 
the Malay Peninsula, where the Chinese — unfettered by Mandarin 
interference — are large and willing sharers in railway enterprise, is 
an earnest of what might bo done in China if commercial enterprise 
were allowed free scope, and confidence existed, in the Government. 
It will be a hopeful presage if the need for large finance which the 
construction of railways must entail, Should teach the oflBcials this 
lesson. Unless, however, the leaders work more rapidly than history 
would load us to expect, the first trunk lines will have to be 
constructed by Imperial finance, and Imperial finance would probably 
mean, for the reasons stated, foreign loans. Now, China’s credit is 
good, and a gold loan of, say, £10,000,000 could be easily floated at 
less than 6 per cent, on the London market, to be followed as easily 
by another if it were seen that the first was being wisely expended. 
Put when we reflect that the capital invested in railwaj^s in India — 
which is about the size of China proper — exceeds £140,000,000, we 
perceive that much is involved in the realisation of predictions about 
covering China with a network of railways. China, too, like India, 
is a silver-using country, and the incidence of her gold loans has been 
so aggravated by the fall in exchange that she may be shy of 
borrowing on an extensive scale. The pressure oi circumstances, 
however, and the temptation of a 5 or 6 per cent, rate, which seems 
to the Chinese ridiculously cheap, may overcome these difficulties ; 
and gradually, it be haped, the mandarins will be educated up 
to leaving alone, and the laity to undertaking, the finance of similar 
enterprises. 

It may seem almost ridiculous to speak of currency — or rather the 
want of it — as a difficulty, though it is really hard to see how people 
are going to pay exact railway fares wdth such an apology for coinage 
as exists in China. They have developed a remarkable system of 
private bank orders, but the want of currency is a serious 
inconveniei^ce. Fancy the utter crudity of a monetary system 
which relies on coins of the approximate value of one-fifth to one- 
seventh of a farthing (and even these as often as not debased) for 
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currency, and on so-called shoes of sycce — lumps of silver weighing 
some 4 lbs. avoirdupois and worth about £10 sterling — for adjust- 
ing accounts. Thirty years ago, Shcrard Osborn^ gave utterance to 
a complaint that China }\ad absorbed and hoarded all the great silver 
currency which the mipcs of Mexico and Peru had disseminated over 
the world, in return for her much- needed products ; and the assertion 
is so far true that the world Svas scraped at one time for Spanish 
dollars to be sent into the interior to . buy silk. And since 
the supply of these has been exhausted, Mexican dollars have come 
into use for similar purposes, and to supplement the need for a 
currency in the districts around the treaty ports and elsewhere 
where foreign influences have reached. But the greater part of these 
coins have been long since melted. The alleviation is, in any case, 
infinitesimal as regards the needs of the empire ; and small bits of 
silver which have to be weighed and haggled over afford the only 
medium between emh and sycee as eurrency in the interior. The 
Chinese are not without perception of the defect, though long use 
has familiarised them with, the inconvenience. It has indeed been 
indirectly admitted by the permission given to the Viceroy of Canton 
fb set up machinery for minting dollars in his provincial capital. But 
I confess to regarding with some distrust the ultimate issue of an ex- 
periment which calls for precise mathematical knowledge and absolute 
probity. If there is one case more than another in which foreign 
control is necessary to ensure success, it is in the case of a mint. 
But the spirit in which the Viceroy approaches railways gives little 
hope that this supervision will be employed. 

Nearly at the same time with the edict sanctioning railways, the 
Empress issued another in favour of mines. Until quite recently 
mining had been practised in China only on a limited scale, and 
*by the most primitive methods. The people professed to fear a 
disturbance of the geomantic influences, and the Government 
feared possible disturbance among large assemblages of a noto- 
riously turbulent class. Copper was worked in Yunnan, because it 
was wanted for currency ; but the vast coal-beds which are now 
known to underlie North China were practically untouched; and 
even gold- washing, though surreptitiously carried on among the 
hills and streams of Tartary, was technically forbidden. It is likely 
that the great cost of its new armament had much to do with persuad- 
ing the Government to avail itself of these resources ; and mining is 
now formally approved, though progress has been retarded by the 
same causes w hich we have seen operating in other directions. 

Reference has been made to the Kaipin^ collieries,, which were 

m 

(1) TAfi Tost and Fuiun of liriiith ItchUiont in China. By Captain Sherard Osbom, 
II.N., London, 1859. 
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made, under Mr. Kinder’s auspices, to serve as a lever for the 
promotion of railways. Their output is at present 800 or 900 tons 
a-day, produced by some 3,000 Chinese miners under the surveillance 
of seven Sheffield colliers. But the bituminous wealth of the region 
seems practically imlimited, apd the success ef the operations so far 
is likely to entail a great extension of the workings. Coal has also 
been worked upon a considerable scide at Kelung, in the island of 
Formosa. The mines were flooded by the Chinese at the time of the 
Franco- Chinese war, to prevent the French ships obtaining supplies 
of fuel. But work was resumed ifnmediaiely after the restoration of 
peace, and is again being pushed forward, both by European and 
native methods. Coal is being worked also at several places in the 
basin of the Yangtze, though on a scale small compared to the 
mineral wealth of the region. It is interesting, too, though 
perhaps in a rather academic sense, to havQ Eiq}ilc>fen’a assur- 
ance that coal exists at intervals along that remarkable depression 
which extends eastward into Central •Asia from the gorge through 
which the Ilwang-hu finds exit into the plain, and through which 
he declares the railway must pass which shall eventually con- 
nect China with Europe ! The mineral wealth of Yunnan has been 
a stock subject whenever commerce witli China has been mentioned, 
and there can be no doubt that tha^ provinco has for centuries 
supplied copper to the whole empire. Work was practically 
stopped during the so-called Panthay Bobellion, but has lately 
been resumed, under the guidance of Japanese engineers, as a sort 
of compromise, presumably, on the question of foreign super- 
vision. The governor of the adjacent province, Kweichow, 
is also trying to utilise the iron ore which is said to be plentiful 
in that region. Ilis province is a poor one, and the funds he has 
been able to appropriate are small ; but he has procured some; 
foreign machincr)'^, though it does not appear that •he has engaged 
foreign engineers, and it is to be feared that without their aid he 
will not achieve much success. Mr. Allen, U.M. Consul at IIankow% 
mentions that scrip both of the Kweichow Iron Mining Company,” 
and of “ the Yunnan Copper Mining Company ” have been offered 
on that market, but that Chinese investors seem, in this as in other 
cases, shy of coming forward. It is to the provinco of Shanse that 
the Viceroy of Canton looks for iron to make the first trunk railwaj% 
but I am not aware that it is mined there as yet by other than 
native methods. Copper mines have also been discovered and are 
about to be worked in Hainan. Mongolia is said to abound in 
metallih wealth. Silver is being worked near Zohol, under 
the superintendence of an American engineer, wiho is said 
to have verified the presence in the same neighbourhood of both 
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iron and coal. We hear, too, of ridh goldfields on the Chinese bank 
of the Amoor, which are to be actively developed under Government 
auspices. Machinery has been procured lately from Europe, and 
transported 600 miles across Manchuria to this field. China has 
figured lately as an appreciable exporter of gold, which is under- 
stood to be drawn entirely from these northern regions, including 
districts so remote as Korea and Thibet. The blot on the picture 
is that all this enterprise has been official in its inception, and is 
carried on therefore under restricted conditions, as regards capital, 
which prejudice extensive developiiient.^ 

It is time to turn, now, from these modern developments to the 
products by which China W’as known to the world before she had 
been disturbed in her political isolation. Two hundred and thirty 
years have passed since Samuel Pepys ordered his first cup of tea — 
a China drink of wjiich he had never drunk before. The experi- 
ment was contemporary with the first introduction of the leaf, for it 
was about that time that the Dutch brought it to European notice, 
and it was in 1667 that the East India Company gave a first order 
to their agent at Bantam to send home an experimental 100 lbs. of 
the best tea he could procure. This 100 lbs. had grown, two centuries 
later, to 75,000,000, and during all those years China had retained 
an unique position as the oidy tea-exporting country of the world. 
But English energy and enterprise had created in the meantime 
the tea gardens of Assam, and in 1867 and the two following years 
India was able to send seven, eight, and ten million lbs. to the London 
market. It was not till twenty years later that Ceylon began to 
assert itself as a considerable rival. Yet the import of tea into 
Great Britain from India and Ceylon, last year, exceeded that from 
China by nearly 25,000,000 lbs. 

*• The following figures will perhaps best illustrate the startling 
revolution that has been effected in the several sources of supply : — 

1886-7 1887-8 1888-9 

Ceylon tea has grown from 8 to 14|^ and 26 million lbs. 
India „ „ 78 to ,86 /, 95 „ 

China „ has fallen from 139 to 117 „ 98 „ 

while it is estimated that India w’ill this year contribute 100,000,000 
lbs., and Ceylon about 40,000,000, against 82,000,000 only that 
will be required from China to complete the 100,000 tons of tea 
required by the people of these islands. The prospect is serious for 
the Chinese grower, and it is clearly time he should be put on an 

(1) It is satisfactory, however, to infer from the terms of a r^ent proclamation hy 
the Viceroy of Canton — declaring that permission will be given to •all who make 
application, to work mines of all descriptions, without Government int^erence — that 
some at least of the higher officials are boginning to recognise the necessity for a larger 
and more far-sighted policy. 
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equal footing with his rivals. How far that is from being now the 
case may be judged from the following facts. 

It is diflGicult to fix on a representative figure as showing the 
average cost of a product in which there are so many varying 
grades ; but an average of ^ * 

6Jd. to 7d. free on board ship in In^ia and Ceylon, 
and 8 Jd. to 9d. „ „ • „ China, 

may bo taken as approximately correct ; and, whereas the produc- 
tion and export in India and Ceylon arc absolutely free, the taxation 
of all kinds in China is estimated dt 2|d. a-lb. 

Part of this taxation is raised inland, and part is export duty 
levied by the Imperial Customs. Now the treaty of Tientsin fixed 
the duty on tea as well as other products at 5 per cent, ad valorem ; 
but it was agreed, for convenience* sake, to transmute the percentage 
into a fixed rate of Tls. 2^ per pccul (= 133, lbs.). So that the 
standard of value taken must have been Tls. »00, which was extra- 
vagantly high even thirty years ago, find which is ludicrous at the 
present day. Tls. 17 'would now be nearer the mark. Yet the old 
rate is maintained ; so that the Chinese Grovernment taxes a falling 
trade 150 per cent, higher than the tariff fixed, besides permitting 
the levy of provincial duties w'hich bring up the total burden to 
nearly 30 per cent, on the prime cost. • 

This policy seems the more suicidal, as India and Ceylon 
are not the only competitors in the field, though they are 
the only ones of importance in the London market. The 

United States import a large quantity of tea, though of a different 
quality from that preferred in England. The American taste runs 
on a kind known as Oolong — produced mainly in the South of China 
and Formosa ; and Japan is rivalling, in this field, the career of 
India as a competitor in Europe ; her export to America having risen, • 
in the last ten years, from 25,000,000 to 42,000,000 *lbs. while that 
from China has remained stationary. But neither, on the other hand, 
arc England and America the ^only customers China has for her 
leaf. Australia takos 21,000,000 lbs., and New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, the Straits Settlements, and even India all take 
their millions. It deserves indeed to be noted, as a curious fact, 
that 3,000,000 lbs. of China tea found their way, last year, 
through Bombay to Persia and Afghanistan which would seem 
natural markets for the Indian product. The greatest of all 
purchasers, however, is Bussia. The Russian demand seems, in fact, 
to grow as fast as that from England declines, and constitutes a total 
which if hardly suspected even by many who are interested in the 
trade. The direct export from China to Russia (including brick tea) 
amounted, last year, to 122,000,000 lbs. And it finds its way, too, by 
routes which are as qnfamiliar to us as the total. 17,000,000 lbs. 
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went by sea to Odessa, 61,000,000 lbs. went by sea to Tientsin, and 

10.000. 000 lbs. to the llussian ports on the Pacific, to be carried 
thence overland by camels through Siberia; while no less than 

82.000. 000 lbs. were sent from Hankow up the Han River to a place 
called Fan-cheng, wheiice it is carried^ overland through Shanse to 
Xiachta. 

Altogether the total export oi tea from China to all quarters is given 
by the Customs as — 

1884 1S85 1S8G 1887 1883 

2,010,000 2,128,000 2,217,000 2,153,000 2,107,000 pecuW 

an average roughly of 270,000,000 lbs. The demand can, there- 
fore, not y^et be said to be falling off. But stagnation, in face of 
a vigorous and growing competition, is a dangerous position to rely 
on. The Russian demand seems likely to continue for reasons, 
among others, "connected with the preparation of the leaf. It is 
obvious that, in order to travel great distances by imperfect means 
of transport, the leaf must be ”so prepared as to keep good and fresh 
longer than in the case of tea which passes quickly into consump- 
tion. And the longer fermentation and higher firing of China tea 
gives it this necessary advantage. The Russian taste, besides, runs 
on China tea, for the best qualities of which it is willing to give a 
price out of all proportion to that which inferior qualities command 
in London. So that, although ousted from her monopoly, China has 
still a great market, for her produce. But it docs not follow that 
she will retain it, unless she rouse herself to grapple with the emer- 
gency. For India and Ceylon by no means admit that they cannot 
produce tea to suit the Russian and Australian as well as the English 
market, and they will certainly try when the latter shows symp- 
toms of surfeit. The remedies indicated are to lighten taxation 
and improve the cultivation and manufacture. For not only do 
Indian teas compete untaxed with the handicapped China leaf, but 
the plants are cultivated with scientific care, and the leaf is prepared 
by means w^hich exclude defects that are often present in its rival. 
Japan has appreciated the position, and^s reaping her reward. Why 
cannot China follow suit ? When we began tea-making in Assam, 
we imported Chinese labour. Would not any ordinary people follow 
the example and get machinery and experts from India to teach 
t*hem, in turn, now India has improved upon the lessons of her 
teachers ? Nor, to do it justice, has the Chinese Government shown 
itself altogether blind to the emergency. It has gone so far as to 
show an interest in the cultivation ; and it has been supplied, 
through Sir Robert Hart’s instrumentality, with an immense volume 

(1) A pecul= 133J^ U)s. And this ib 'besides the cxpoit of hricktea to Thibet and 
Chinese xartary. Mr. Baber estimates the former at 10,000,000 lbs. 
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of information, including particulars of Indian methods. A lighten- 
ing of taxation would seem, however, an essential preliminary to 
any real improvement. So long as China possessed a monopoly 
of supply, the addition of a penny or twopence a pound to the 
price was immaterial; but it is presuming too much to suppose 
that the Chinese grower can compete, under a thirty per cent, 
handicap, with his untaxed rival. Anxiety to stimulate exports is 
one of the reasons put forward by the Viceroy of Canton for advising 
the construction of railways, lie would do probably as much to 
further that object if he would* bring about their relief from the 
harassing taxation to which they are now subject. 

For centuries, however, before the very existence of such a beverage 
as tea was suspected in Europe, the Chinese were renowned for their 
production of silk ; and for a longer period than in the case of tea 
they enjoyed a mouopol}” of the privilege. Along that great natural 
highw’ay which Richtofeii has indicab^d for the eventual railroad 
between China and thp West, the silks ell China found their way, across 
Central Asia and Persia, to Syria and Homo. They appear first in 
the Imperial city just before the dawn of our era, and sell for their 
weight in gold. Nor was it till 200 years later that Justinian induced 
some Persian monks to bring a\vay a few silk- worm eggs and introduce 
the industry in tlie neighbourhood of Constantinople. How widely 
it has since spread maybe inferred from the fact that China supplies, 
now, less than a third of the world’s demand. It is not that there has 
been any diminution in her yield, but. that other countries arc forging 
ahead. As in the case of tea, an article intrinsically good comes into 
competition with a foreign j^roduct not better in quality but more 
skilfully and cheaply prepared. The trouble lies in the rough and 
irregular reeling from the cocoons. Adhering to their primitive 
methods, the Chinese produce a comparatively uneven, knotted^thread • 
which has difficulty in competing with the machine-reeled silks of 
Southern Europe and Japan ; for, as in the case of railways and tea, 
the Japanese were pronq^. to appreciate the situation. Two remedies 
are indicated — the employment of machinery, and the killing of the 
chrysalis before reeling. The Cantonese, w^ho are the most enter- 
prising class in China, have risen in some* measure to the emergency, 
and have adopted European machinery with a considerable measure of 
success. Filatures w’orked by steam have been erected in the heart of 
the silk-producing districts of Kwangtung. But the bulk of China silk 
is produced in Kiangsu and Chekeang, and the inhabitants of those 
provinces have declined, so far, to budge from their established customs. 
They oWJoct to machinery, and they object to killing the cocoon. It 
is, they say, ungrateful to kill an insect which yields such beautiful 
material. The feeling is probably not impervious to pecuniary con- 
VOL. XLVK N.S. , L L 
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siderations ; but it exists, and is one of the causes of the bad reelings 
of Chinese silk. To meet the difficulty certain foreign merchants in 
Shanghai, which is the commercial centre of the chief silk-producing^ 
districts, have tried to do their own reeling. They established filatures 
on the spot, trusting to buy cocoons ?ip country and reel them in 
Shanghai ; and, so far as they have been able to do this, it has 
proved a success. But not only will the native growers not improve 
their old methods, but their rulers hinder other people. There ia 
difficulty in getting cocoons; the right of buying these in the 
interior was specially conceded by the local mandarins to certain 
Chinamen, who pay presumably certain “ squeezes for the privi- 
lege, but who cannot or will not produce more than a very limited 
quantity. 

It may seem strange that one section of the population should 
continue, even for a season, to place itself at a disadvantage with 
another. But distances are great in China : each province is a fiscal 
and administrative unit, and^ — the Chinese are peculiar. It is not 
unlikely that they might have been driven, ere this, to follow the 
example of their rivals, but for the European legislation which 
'‘enables the foreign merchant to pay them the same amount of silver 
for their silk at a steadily decreasing cost in gold ; thus preventing 
them from feeling the full strain of competition. For the Italian is 
handicapped as against Chinese silk, very much as the English 
farmer is handicapped as against Indian wheat. Not even this 
advantage, however, can avail them in the long run: the growing 
tendency to neglect Chinese silk in favour of other kinds will compel 
them to adopt European methods, or go under in the competition. 

Still, if the staple qualities are menaced, inferior kinds are coming 
into favour. There is obtained in the j^rovinces of Shingking 
' (Manchuria) and Shantung, from a worm that feeds on leaves 
other than mulberry, a coarse brownish silk which the peasants 
weave in their own houses, by hand- loom, into a material that 
competes favourably, in Europe, with the cheaper continental kinds. 
Machinery has also been invented for preparing waste silk in a 
way to make it available for commerce ; and this also has come to 
form an appreciable feature in the list of exports. 

Tea and silk represent, between them, two-thirds of the export 
Hrade of China : each about, roughly, £7,000,000. If it were possible 
to obtain accurate statistics of the production of opium, it would 
probably be found to rank before these in aggregate value. Such 
statistics are, however, not yet forthcoming. All we know is that 
the production is enormous, and is increasing ; the out-tifrn in the 
one province of Szechuen alone being estimated at 160,000 peculs, or 
about double the whole import from India ; while Yunnan is 
believed to be not far behind her neighboyr. None other of the 
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eighteen provinces can rival thdfeo figures ; but in every one, and 
even in Manchuria, the poppy is grown on a greater or less scale. 
Indian opium seems indeed to hold, towards the native crop, very 
much the same position that the first-class vintages hold towards the 
total yield of wine in Franco — that of a restricted and expensive 
luxury. 

Setting aside opium, cotton may betaken to rank next, both in 
interest and importance, as a commercial product. It is cultivated 
especially in the plain which forms the valley of the Yangtze, and 
is exported thence westward into ?5zcchuen, and coastwise, through 
Shanghai and Ningpo, to the other provinces of China. Except 
during the American civil war, when the world was scraped to 
supply the mills of Lancashire, China has not been in the habit of 
sending cotton abroad ; but the extension of manufacturing industry 
in Japan has given rise to a demand which seoinj^ in course of rapid 
increase. Japanese mill-owners have been purchasing, for some 
years, more and more cotton in the Shanghai market ; and the thought 
must arise how much longer China, will be content to go on procuring 
from abroad material that she could surely manufacture at home. 
We all know what a great industry has been lately built up in 1 lombayf 
and] the demand for liombay yarn that fias arisen contemporarily in 
China. It has been surmised that an c^q^ual, if not greater, success 
awaits the enterprise of the Japanese. But China possesses equal 
advantages with cither. Her staple is, I believe, suitable : she has 
abundance of cheap labour, and there seems no reason why she 
should not emulate her neighbours. The opportunity ha‘^ been 
perceived ; but the only practical success yet scored in the way of 
turning it to account, has been by Japanese. IIow they managed it, 
seeing that Li Hung-chang has pronounced against the right of 
foreigners to erect factories in China, is one of those mysteries which • 
Chinamen can best explain ; but there is actually working at 
Shanghai a large fact.or 3 % for the production of cotton j'arn, ostensibly 
Japanese-owned. • 

What concerns us»inost, however, is the attitude of the Chinese 
themselves. And it is interesting to know that a purely Chinese 
Company is about setting up, at Shanghai,’ an extensive fixetory for the 
same purpose. The project has been long underweigh. The land 
was bought and fenced in ; foundations were laid, >vharves com* 
monced : and there the matter hung. The machinery — procured 
from the United States — has been lying for j’^ears in the sheds ; and 
an American engineer has been awaiting, under engagement, the 
order tc^set it up. Whfere the hitch was, I am unable to say ; but 
there is, at last, every indication of the factor}^ being completed and 
set to work. Nor is that all. The Viceroy of Canton has ordered 
from England machinery for a cotton-mill of 1,000 spindles ; and 

L L 2 
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though he is probably actuated more by a desire to undermine tbe* 
foreign import than by a wish to see machinery supersede cottage 
industry, the step itself is significant. These indications of a ten- 
dency among the silver-using countries of the Far East to supply 
themselves, by working up their owa cotton, lend additional force 
to the representations of Lancashire bi-metallists. The handicap is 
already severe. What will De the consequence if China set herself 
deliberately to produce yarn and cloth, b,y foreign machinery, from 
her own cotton, on her own soil, the future mav disclose. 

Colton goods represented, last year, onc-tliird of China’s foreign 
imports, aggregating a value of about £10,000,000 ; and in a strictly 
seltish sense England is probably more interested in the importing 
than in the exporting capacity of the empire. But it is impossible 
to examine that branch of the subject within the limits of this paper. 
If the Chinese take so much less of our manufactures than the 
favourite enumeration of heads might lead us to expect, the explana- 
tion is to be found in difficulties of inland IVaiisport, hindrances of 
inland taxation, variations of excliange, and other collateral causes ; 
but generally and especiallj’ in the broad fact that, they can spin at 
'^home, by their hand-loonies, under present economic conditions, a 
strong cheap cloth which suits them better than anything we can 
offer at an equivalent price.* 

The financial peculiarities at which I have hinted, and the objec- 
tion to leaving foreigners a free hand, have, combined to hinder the 
development of industrial enterprise in directions other than thosc‘ 
indicated. There is at Shanghai a foreign brewery working in a 
building originally erected by Chinese, at great cost, for a glass 
factory, but ■^^hicl]^ proved unable to compete with imported German 
glass. There is a paper-mill ; and there has been, curiously enough, 
quite an outbnjak of litho -photography. This was introduced some 
years ago by an enterprising Englishman, who employed it to 
multiply editions of celebrated Chinese works, but eventually sold 
his establishment to Chinese ; and otheri^ have, T presume, learned 
from his workmen. At any rate there arc, ndw, a number of such 
establishments. And it may be noted that the owner of one has 
just come out first in the examination for Hanlin — the highest 
degree of all in the Chinese literary career. Excepting an attempt 
by Tso Tsung-tang, when Viceroy of the North-west, to establish a 
woollen factory some years ago in Kansuh, I am not aware of any 
other considerable attempt to set up factories after foreign models ; 
except in the case of a sugar refinery belonging to an English firm, 
at Swatow, which finds active employment tti treating. native sugar 
that is afterwards exported to Northern China and Australia. The 
sugar cane is extensively cultivated in the South of China, and forms 
the basis of one of the most successful industries of Hong Kong, 
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wiienco it is reshipped — a portion back to China as foreign sugar, 
but the greater portion to Australia in the wake of the Swatow 
product. 

It may be interesting to note, as one evidence of progress, a ten- 
dency to develop the outlying dependencies pf the Empire. The 
Marquis Tseng pointed out, in an article written about the time of 
his departure from England, that China had within the limits of her 
own empire vast unoccupied tracts awaiting the enterprise of her 
surplus population ; and the remark finds illustration in what is 
actually taking place. A great emigration has for years been going 
on to Manchuria, where myriads of acres of fertile land awaited and 
await the hoe of an agricultural and industrious people. Chinese 
immigrants have, in fact, already made that region a granary for the 
• provinces of Chih-li and Shantung. And organisation is now 
following colonisation. Shiiig-King has been dividtnl, lately, into 
administrative and prcfectural districts on the model of Chinas 
Proper; brigandage is being combateili, and regular government* 
and taxation arc being substituted for the irregular system which 
had suited the habits of a less settled population. Energetic and 
sustained efforts, too, have been lately made to establish organised* 
government in Formosa, tlie eastern half of Tvhich remained twenty 
years ago in the hands of the aborigiftes, while the western half 
had been colonised, but was imperfectly governed as an outlying 
appanage of Fohkien. The sulphur, sugar, camphor, and tea, which 
arc among the products of this fertile island, render the success of 
the enterprise commercially as well as politically interesting. There 
is evidence also of intention to carry out a similar policy in Hainan, 
'where the aborigines have been periodically harr^d^ for generations 
without any sustained effort to extend civilisation beyond the sea- 
board. ^ 

We have, I think, now passed in review the salient features of 
Chinese industry and industrial policy; and I trust the endeavour 
has been successful to cxjJose, concurrently with tlie facts, the forces* 
which are making for^and against industrial and commercial progress.^ 
The chaotic condition of finance ; the harassing nature of inland tax- 
ation; the propensity of the Mandarins to have a finger in every 
financial pie ; and the popular disinclination to put fruit in any pie 
which the Mandarins are to handle; the suspicious jealousy o/ 
foreigners which prevents frank acceptance of their help and instruc- 
tion — all these need to be taken into consideration, as well as the 
evident conviction of the high officials that the adoption of rail- 
ways an^ telegraphs, as Veil as of rifles and ironclads, and the further 
development of it s mines and industries are essential to fhe future 
safety and prosperity of the nation. 

The conclusion seems to suggest itself that neither an optimist 
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nor a pessimist view can be justly taken of the industrial pros- 
pects in this strange empire. There is clearly wanting the energy , 
and quick intelligence which impelled the Japanese to assimilate 
with breathless rapidity the forms and appliances of a civilisation 
which they recognised as superior to their own ; but then the China- 
man, to begin with, makes no such admission ; 249,000,000 out of 
the 250,000,000 (more or less) who inhabit the eighteen provinces 
consider their own civilisation the finest in the world ; while ninc- 
tonths of the remainder will admi,t, at most, that foreign inventions 
represent ideas originally derived from China and improved upon in 
the West. Still the 85 miles of hardly constructed railway at Tien- 
tsin contrast ill witli the 1,000 miles of line that have been completed 
in Japan, and the failure of the mandarins to attract native capital 
to the enterprises tardily sanctioned contrasts ill wdth the confidence • 
shown by the 'Japanese in subscribing freel)'" to Government loans 
and investing freely iii private enterprise. Japan has established 
a mint, and is turning out coins that are accepted as legal tender in 
Hongkong and the Straits, while China is still struggling with a 
^currency that would drive any occidental nation frantic. Japan, 
again, has adopted all modern machinery and improvements for the 
production of tea and silk wn'th encouraging results, while China is 
losing ground through stolicl adherence to the methods of the past. 
There is, however, no limit to the field of discussion which the 
Chinese character opens up. Nor does it seem possible to make a 
single reflection that docs not require counter-balancing by some 
opposite consideration. If w’e are inclined sometimes to despair, in 
view of the slowmcss and suspicion of the Chinese people, of 
the conceit of .their Jiimiti and the prevalent venality of their 
officials, neither can we avoid recognising the great qualities 
— the frugality, industry, perseverance, and capacity which have 
enabled them to extend, in the course of centuries, from the 
basin of the Wei over the whole area of the immense empire which 
they now rule ; and to elaborate a system of ethics and of government, 
a literature and a social organisation differing remarkably from our 
own, but efficient to maintain cohesion and national prosperity while 
the kingdoms of Western Asia were rising and disappearing in 
^periodic con\Tilsions. Surely a race which has shown this persistence, 
and which gives evidence to-day of the same qualities, will end by 
proving itself not inferior to its neighbours in capacity to adapt 
itself to the new conditions with which it is brought in contact. 

E. S. Gvndry. 



SOME OF BALZAC’S MINOR PIECES. 


As a traveller in the unknown East, standfng on the last ridge of 
the last hill, sees a city, and in awe contemplates the walls fabulous 
with terraces and gates, the domes and the towers clothed in all the 
light of the heavens, so does the imaginative reader view the vast 
sections into which the Human K^Jomedy is so eloquently divided- 
scenes from private life, scenes from provincial life, scenes from 
Parisian life, scenes from political life, scenes from military life, 
scenes from country life, philosophical studies, analytical studies, <S;c. 
These are the streets and thoroughfares which intersect and divide 
this great city of thought ; below each '^division, the titles of the 
volumes rise like spires and pinnacles, and unconsciously the reader 
passes from story ta story like a sightseer from bridges to palaces 
through streets and gardens inexhaustible. 

Jonah marched three days into Nineveh, before ho began to 
preach : Nineveh was litile compared with the Human Comedy. 
have walked many years in its strdets and mused many years 
on its terraces, but so abundant is ^hat city of thought with all 
beauty of imaginative design, so resplendent with all jewels of wit, 
so full of the many enchantments of various love, so terrible with all 
accents of pain, grief, sorrow, and pathetic melancholy that the mind 
may retain only a portion of the wonders there displayed. With 
Balzac it is as with a great city, neither can be learnt completely ; 
at each fresh acquirement the mind loses something hitherto its own. 
And, when we close the fiftieth volume and take nip the first which 
we read ten, maybe twenty years before, what we have not forgotten 
we read with new lights, for the light of middle ag6 is different from 
that of youth. 

Impossible it is then. to write an article on Balzac as it is to write 
one on life itself, ajid the guide that comes forth from the city to 
meet the stranger will do well to limit the range of the first excur- 
sion. If he is a wise guide he will say, Let us not attempt too 
much this first day, let us pass it in some quiet suburb rather than in 
the torrid magnificences of the town ; come with me and we will at 
leisure examine some quaint interesting places where may be studied 
the characteristics and the genius of the city.” And even so would 
I address the reader wholly unacquainted with the Human Comedy. 

I iJave not yet been able to understand criticism as an exact 
science, and still hold that the best and most interesting critic is ho 
who attempts no more than to tell through his author the story of 
his own soul. I have always felt that even the first steps in criticism 
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as an exact science, viz., to prove thUt Shelley was a better poet than 
Tupper, are as far beyond my powers as they are beyond my desires,, 
therefore I shall not even try to define Balzac’s position in the lite- 
rary firmament, as some of my learned brethren would say, and 
shall continue writing this paper with no higher aim than a truthful 
telling of my own feolihgs towards this great man. 

Balzac re-created all things# There was in him a greater Dickens^ 
a greater Thackeray, a greater Eliot, a greater Fielding, a greater 
Edgar Poe. And this is an occasion to say ‘that notwithstanding all 
that has been said about Baudelaire’s indebtedness to Edgar Poe, the 
only French writer touched at all with the true spirit of Poe’s genius 
was Balzac, and he, because he seems to have boxed the compass of 
the human mind, from Rabelais to Spinoza, from Dickens to Herbert 
Spencer, from Swedenborg to Miss Austin. 

His criticism of life seems to me as profound as Thackeray’s is^ 
trivial and insignificant, and as beautifully sincere and virile as 
George Eliot’s is canting and pedantic ; and torday it is more li^ung 
than when he wrote, for he was enormously, incomprehensibly in 
advance of his time and able ‘by intuitive knowledge of the inherent 
qualities of things to divine all latent possibilities ; we find allusions 
full of strange anticipatory insight into those problems of clairvoy- 
ance and hypnotism and autp-suggestion which modern science is 
rescuing from the pollution of supernatural belief and classifying 
within the natural laws ; and all mysterious instinctive comprehen- 
sion of Schopenhaucr^s philosophy is contained in the last pages 
of Le Lys 'dans la ValUe, 

Balzac’s intuitive knowledge of the latent forces in things 
which circumstances might at any moment develop into active 
forces, led him to *806 that if peasants combined that the laws 
■^ould prove powerless to tear from them either the rent or the » 
land, and that by passive resistance and secret murder, the landlords 
could be forced to sell their properties to the peasants at nominal 
prices. No Irish agitator could draw up a plan of campaign more 
effectually than Balzac did in this book written fifty years ago. 
In this book will be found every incident of the land -war in 
Ireland ; indeed, the murder of the bailiff differs not at all from 
the many such murders we have read of in Ireland in these last 
ten years, and the boycotting of the general might be included 
with very little alteration in Captain Boycott’s memoirs ; and the 
sehemes for land reform propounded in that wonderful chapter, “ En 
quoi Ic cabaret cst le parlcment du peuple,” wonderful from the 
“itle to the closing word, might pass without exciting suspicion, for 
extracts froip one of Michael Davitt’s speeches. To hav 6 looked so 
far into the future and with such precision and graphic detail, con- 
structing a world to come from a single fact, as Cuvier constructed 
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a past animal from a single bonc/must strike even the casual reader 
as a most extraordinary intellectual feat and quite beyond the reach 
of any other novelist. 

It was necessary to evoke some vision of Balzac's gigantic intel- 
lect; for the purpose of this, article is not, to merely show how 
beautifully cameos may be carved^ but to show rather how beautifully 
a giant can carve cameos when he is so “minded. Nor do I select my 
cameos among the marvellous collection which is open to me to 
choose from : I take the first that come under my hand, and my 
choice is guided if at all only by the wish to take those which in 
choice of subject wander into devious (joverts of the soul unexplored 
by English writers. 

Yes, to give a glimpse of Balzac in abnormal mood is part of my 
desire ; Sarrmine ^^‘ill do this, Lcs Seorfs de la Frhicesse Cadujnan will 
show him in philosophic^ temper and in the fashionable world. Adieu 
will as well but not better than a dozen other stories, display his 
romantic method and^c/rb/o Cane will* give some slight inkling of 
the profit to which inferior writers ha ve^ turned his mighty labours. 
I will begin wdth Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan. 

“The revolution of July destroyed man j; aristocratic fortunes uphekr 
by the Court, and [Madame^ la Princesse de Cadignan had the clever- 
ness to lay at the door of these political* crises her ruin, wdiich was 
really duo to her prodigtilities. The princess heretofore so celebrated 
— queen of all queens of fashion under her first name Jja Duchesse 
de laMaiifrigncuse, retired from the world to a small apartment, con- 
sisting of no more than five rooms, where she devoted herself to hox 
son’s education." The princess was married when she was sixteen to 
her mother’s lover, the Duke de Manfrigneusc, an(].when the princess 
tells the story of her life to d'Arthez, the great writer whom Bal- 
zhe probablv meant for himself, she speaks thus of , the Duchesse 
d’Uxclles. 

“Well, I never was angry with the duchesse for liaying loved Monsieur do 
Manfrigneuso better than poor Diana, and this is why. My mother knew very 
little of me ; she had forgotten me,: but she conducted herself towards mo in a 
way which is Avickod between women and horrible between mother and 
daughter. 1 knew nothing, I was iucai)ablo of guessing the secret of this 
alliance. I had a handsome fortune. Monsieur do Manfrignouso was over- 
whelmed with debt. If T learnt later what it was to have debts I was at the 
time too ignorant of life to suspect it. The economies the duke was enabled to* 
make by the help of my fortune suffic.cd to appease his creditors. lie was 
thirty-eight when I married him, but those years were like those of the cam- 
paigns of military men, and should count double. Ah : ho was in truth more 
than seventy-six. At forty my mother still had pretensions to good looks, and 
I found i]ff\’'sclf between two’ jealousies. What an existence was mine for ten 
years ! Ah. if it were known what this poor, little, suspected wom^-n has suf- 
fered, watched by a mother jealous of her daughter ! Good heavens, you who 
write dramas will never invent anything so black, so cruel, as that. Ob, my 
friend, you men cannot gu^ss what is an old man d bonnes fortunes. What life 
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is with a man, accustomed to the adoration of women of the world and who 
iinds neither incense nor censor at home, dead to ovoi'^^thing and jealous for 
that very reason. I desired when the Duke de Manfrignouse was wholly mine, 
to be a good woman ; but 1 came in rough contact with all the asperities of a 
chagrined mind, with all the caprices of powerlessness, with all the pueriKtios 
of folly, with all the vanities of self-sufficiei^cy, with a man who was in fine the 
most tiresome elegy in the world, who treated me like a child, and amused 
himself by humiliating my solf-c^steom at every turn, overwhelming mo with 
his experience and ju-oviug mo ignorant of all things.” 

So did the princess coo in tlic ears of tha great man who sat at her 
feet listening to her as a neophyte in one of the first days of the 
Christian faith might have listened to the epistle of an apostle.’’ 

Understand that the actors in this scene from Parisian life are a 
princess who has dissipated many fortunes, her own and those of her 
lovers, who knows all sensations except love, w hose draw'ing-room is 
her temple, and whose ritual is love confideiu^cs ; the other is a man 
of genius, who knoVs the world theoretically, as Balzac knew it, and 
who in practice w^as as childlike as Balzac himself. Arthez was 
chosen for that very reason, for as the Murqufee d’Espard said to the 
princess when the tw^o friends sat together, regretting they had never 
gloved any one of their many lovers: “Fools love well sometimes,” 
said the marquise. “ Butr,” replied the princess, for this (that is 
to say, to believe in the speakers) even fools w’ould not be suffi- 
ciently credulous.” “ You*‘arc right,” said the marquise, laughing. 
“ Bui it is neither a fool nor yet a man of talent that we should 
seek. To solve such a problem a man of genius is necessary. 
Genius alone has child-like faith, the religion of love, and willingly 
allows his eyes to be banded. Look at Canalis and the Duchess dc 
Chaulieu. If you and 1 have met geniuses, they were perhaps too 
far from us and* we were too occupied, too frivolous, too carried away, 
too taken up with other things.” “Ah! I w^ould not leave tl^e 
world without# knowing tho delights of true love,” cried the prin- 
cess. “ It is nothing to inspire it,” said Madame d’Espard, “ the dif- 
ficulty is to feel it. I see many women w^ho arc only pretexts of a 
passion instead of being at once the cause and the effect.” 

It is out of conversation, a few sentences,* one of which I have 
translated, between the princess and Madame Despard that the action 
of the story springs. “ Qui a bu, boira,” the princess grown tired of 
solitude and motherly duties, yearns for a new emotion, and Daniel 
d’ Arthez is sought, Eastignac and dc Trailles are commissioned to 
draw him from his studies. Infinite genius meets infinite worldly 
sagacity, and with what art is the web spun, and with what art is 
the accomplished charmer shown waiting,, her lovely he^ leaned 
upon her long white fingers in the lamplight, an exquisite expres- 
sion of tender melancholy. She is determined that this is to be no 
passing caprice, if she gives herself again it wall be to a lover who 
believes her innocent, pure, incapable of untruth. The poor man 
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of genius, sceptical, when sitting at his writing table, as Mephis- 
topheles, is candid as a little child, sitting at the princess' feet. How 
true this is ! The philosopher is as a child when he strives to put 
his knowledge into practice, the man of the Y^rld is a child when he 
strives to put his knowledge into words. I have said elsewhere than 
in this article that a book of maxims surpassing those of La Roche- 
foucauld or Joubert might be garnered in Balzac's novels. Here are 
a few taken from this little story which does not consist of more 
than forty pages. “ Yes, when are young we are full of fatuous 
stupidities, wc resembled those poor young men who play with a tooth- 
pick to make believe that they have dined well." What is to be 
gained by leaving your husband ? In a woman it is an admission 
of feebleness." “ One of the glories of society is to have created 
woman where Nature made a female, to have created a continuity of 
desire where Nature only thought of perpetuating ’the species; in 
fine to have invented love.” 

Les Sec rots de la l^-hicessc de Cadignan might be entitled the seduc- 
tion of genius by experience. It is animated by a sublime compre- 
hension of the fascinating perversities of cerebral passion, and the 
confiding simplicities of a great man who wearied, like Faust, with 
learning, desires the repose and consolation of love. Les Secrets de la 
Princesse de Cadignan might also be Entitled the philosophy of the 
drawing-room. It is the drawing-room in essence. The princess is 
a being born of the drawing-room ; she has been formed and coloured 
by the drawing-room as an insect by the chemical qualities and the 
colour of the plant upon which it lives. Her ideas of love, literature, 
art, and science, are drawing-room ideas of love, literature, art, and 
science. The intonations of her voice, and every inflection of accent, 
^ have been produced by the drawing-room. Her weariness of life is 
drawing-room weai’iness of life. She is a creature, of the drawing- 
room as the horse is a creature of the stable, as the eagle is a creature 
of the clitf. 

Balzac saw that the drawing-room was the great feature of civili- 
sation. Since Dickens, no one in England has had sufficient 
strength of imagination to got outside of his habit and seek the 
pathetic and the picturesque where Morris wall-papers and Liberty 
silk are unknown ; and , although an immense amount of wholly 
unnecessary scribbling' <s done concerning drawing-rooms, their 
decoration and flirtations, none has attempted to understand and 
to raise the drawing-rcom out of a dreary fictional lieu commun. 
To saj that Lady So-and-so's drawing-room is furnished in pink is 
sufficient for the En^ish writer. But Balzac goes deeper ; he saw 
that the drawing-room is perhaps the last expression of dn exhausted 
civilisation, and he expressed the drawing-room in the Princesse de 
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Cadignariy its morals and its education ; her very attitudes symbolise 
the drawing-room. Here is one. 

“ She arrived early bo as to bo seated on the ottoman by the firo-sido close to 
Madame d’Espard just as <:ho dosirod to be seen, in one of those attitudes in 
which science hides behind exquisite natufalness, one of those poses sought 
and studied which bring into relief the beautiful serpentine line of the body, 
beginning at the foot ascending to the hip, and in admirable roundnesses con- 
tinuing to the shoulders, affording sight of the entire profile of the body.” 

How entirely drawing-room tliis is j 

Adieu is an example of Balzac's romantic manner, and we shall 
sec the enchantment he weaves about the beautiful word. Two 
sportsmen, tired after a hard day, wander out of the sun's way into 
the cool of a large wood, seeking a house or habitation of some kind. 
Presently they come upon open spaces, at the end of which is an 
Abbey partly in ruiiu. What disorder," cried Monsieur d’Albon, 
“ after pleasing for a moment in the sombre impression that the ruins 
gave to the landscape, which appeared to have been struck as if by a 
malediction." Then, after a detailed description of the place, we 
catch a glimpse of a woman passing lightly as the shadow of a cloud 
from beneath the walnut trees growing by the iron gate. The men 
find their way to the ruined Abbey, which they discover to be still 
used as an habitation. The strange woman again appears, and tliis 
is how she is described : — 

“ The two men were astonished to see her jump on the bough of an apple 
tree and swing there with th(' lightness of a bird. She s^^ized the fruit, ate. 
and.thon let the apples fall with that gracious softness which we admire in 
squirrels. Her limbs possessed an elasticity which relieved every slightest 
movement from all appearance of ciffort or difficulty. She played upon the 
ground, rolled there* as might a child; then suddonlj" throwing her feet and 
hands forward remained stretched on the grass with the abandonment, the grace 
aiid naturalness of ^ young cat asleep in the sun. 

“ ‘ Adieu,’ cried she with soft harmonious voice, but without tho melody, 
impatiently awaited bj’- tho two sportsmen, seeming to reveal the slightest trace 
of sentiment or idea." 

But one of the men recognises the woman, lie ‘cries her name, and 
his emotion on seeing her is so great that he faints, and is taken 
home by his friend, who returns on horseback at his earnest request 
to make inquiries as to the identity of tho mysterious woman. He 
learns her story from her uncle, who lives in the ruined Abbey. 

The scene is on the banks of the Beresina ; and Marcchal Victor 
bad left there a thousand men in guard of the bridges, which they 
were charged to destroy when the Russians appeared. But instead 
of crossing the river the remnant of Napoleoii's army encamped in 
the snow, feeding on horseflesh, cooked before fires made of broken 
carts and waggons. 
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** The apathy of these poor soldiered cannot bo understood by those who hare 
traversed those vast deserts of snow, without other perspective except a horizon 
of snow, without other drink than the snow, without other bed than snow, 
without other nourishment than a frozen beet-root, a handful of meal, or a 
piece of horseflesh . . . Althou{?h the artillery of the left wing of the Russian 
army fired without ceasing on this mass, sometimes -seen as a groat black stain, 
sometimes as a great blaze in the 'iniddlo of the sno^, the indefatigable bullets 
seemed no more to the torpid crowd than ono more discomfort.” 

I would I hud space to give some of the extraordinary details by 
which Balzac evokes the very motion, colour, smell, and sound 
of awful war. Among these ^war-stricken fugitives there is a 
general and his wife, and l^hilip do Susy is striving to save their 
lives, striving to get them to the bridge before it is destroyed by the 
troops on the other side. But his last horse has been seized and 
eaten. Uo steals, however, horses from the Russian sentries which 
fire tied to the caiTiages, and they drive over the bodies of sleeping 
soldiers. ' You can’t make an omelette without, breaking the eggs,’ 
cries the grenadier, jjricking the liorses with his sword point.” But 
the bridge is burnt-d)eforo they can reach it ; a raft is constructed, 
]jlacc is made for the woman, and she c^ied “Adieu” to Philip. But 
llie husband was thrown from the raft and killed among the ice, and 
without a protector, lost in the disaslex of Ihc retreat, she followed 
the irack of the army for two years, the plaything of every ruffian. 
Tn a word, she knew all the misfortunes of war, hunger, thirst, cold, 
and cruelty, until she was at last rescued from a madhouse in Ger- 
many and brought back to Franco. ISo words except Balzac’s can 
tell how her lover in the woods about tlie lonely ruined abbey strives 
to win her hack to reason. . . . Ah I the infinite pity of his efforts 
to coax her, as he might a wayward animal with lump sugar, and all 
his ^'arious hopes and disapiiointmcnts, until th«i ojd uncle finds him 
one day loading his pistols to shoot her. 

“ ‘ Poor little ono,’ cjioil lior uncle, ])rossing the poor craz5>tliing to bis breast, 
‘ ho would luiv(j killetl you, egoist that he is, ho would kill you because he 
sulfera. IIo knows not how to love you for yourself, iny child. Wo will for- 
give him, shall wo not y Ro is insane, and you are onlj’’ crazed. Go, God 
alone should call you to himself. We think you are unhappy because you can 
participate uo longer in our miseries — fools that wo are. But,* said he, placing 
her on his knees, ‘ j’ou are hajipy, nothing annoj’s you ; you live like the bird, 
like the hind.* ” 

She rushed and caught u young blackbird, crushed it, looked at 
it, and left it at the foot of a tree without thinking anything mol*e 
ubout it. 

** * Come,* cried Philip, taking her in his arms, ‘ do you not feel my heart 
beating ? I love you always. Philip is not dead. He is hero, you lean upon 
him. ¥ou are my Stephijnie, and I am your Philip.* 

“ ‘ Adieu,’ cried she, * adieu !* ** 

> 

Balzac carries the story farther, but for our purpose it is not 
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necessary to follow it to its exquisite conclusion. The magic must 
have been already perceived by the reader. Its pathetic simplicity 
might have been equalled by Shakespeare if he had written prose 
fiction, he might have given an equally aerial picture of the return 
of tho human, through ‘teufiering, to the pure animal, that gracious 
wiping out, by benevulcnt nature, o\ thought when the burden 
became too great to bear. , 

The most casual reader will hardly fail to see how unlike this 
exquisite story, is to the wooden fictions of Charles Reade. There 
is in Ophelia much tender appreciation of the little breadth that 
divides the sane from the insane and the immensity of the responsi- 
bility which the transition, slight in itself, involves; but is the 
very haunting question, if we have gained in happiness since wc 
have acquired the power of looking before and after, so tenderly 
insinuated P 

In these days, when the domestication of literature is proceeding 
apace, and our standard of litera ry ability seems a negative one, namely, 
to write nothing that 3"Oung ladies may not openly discuss in their 
drawing-rooms, the marvellous story of Sarrasene will find little 
favour ; and not because it is immoral, but because it is unconcerned 
with the accepted ideals of the nineteenth ccntuiy, the tea-table, the 
curate, the young lady who ^wants to be married, &c. To the nine- 
teenth century the abnormal is intolerable, even frank sensuality 
receives a better welcome. And as education proceeds, natural taste, 
that is to say, individual taste vrithers, and man becomes blinder 
every da^ to the charms of the bizarre, and more intolerant to the 
exotic. But is not the strange, the perverse, the abnormal, the 
very heart of art, without which it cannot live, without which it is 
an inanimate thing ? The abnonnal is the heart of art, without 
.which it may not palpitate, but must lie inert, even as a picture by 
M. Bouguercau. The abnormal is found in all great writers ; it is 
not their whole flesh, but it is their heart. Tho abnormal must always 
be felt, although it may rarely form the subject of picture or poem. 
To make the abnormal ever visible and obtrusively present is to 
violate the harmony of Nature ; to avoid the abnormal is to intro- 
duce a fatal accent of insincerity. But Balzac's mind being abso- 
lutely pure, and his genius wholly valid, he was led to give the 
^noimal exactly the same prominence in the Human Comedy as it 
has in Nature ; and his treatment and comprehension of it was no 
wise inferior to his treatment and comprehension of the great and 
primal emotions. Balzac has called genius a terrible malady : he 
was qualified to define it ; yet there is a mark^^d element of health in 
all great v^ork. Shakespeare's genius was unquestionably healthier 
than that of any of his contemporaries, yet he wrote the Sonnets ; 
Balzac’s genius was unquestionably saner than any of his contem- 
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poraries, if we except Hugo’s, and yet Balzac wrote La Fille aux i^eux 
(VOrSy La derniire Incarnation de Vautrieny Tine Passion dans le Disert, 
Seraphita and Sarrasene. Therefore it may be said that the final 
achievement of genius is the introduction and artistic use of the 
abnormal. • 

It would be both interesting and instructive to analyse these 
strangest flowers of genius ; but having regard for the suscepti- 
bilities of the public, especially that part of the public that reads 
the daily papers, I wilt turn at once to Massamilla, a story 
which is held in such high estex^m by students of Balzac that 
it would be impossible for mo to pass it without notice, 
although, in truth, I care for it not nearly so much as for Adieu, 
Pierettcy Le Cure de Tours^ or Une Vieille Fille, The romantic 
note which I hold to be one of the essentials of Balzac/s genius, 
and which pervades even his most realistic work, and without 
which it would not stand on a much lower plane, seems to me to 
have taken — well, vc^y nearly taken, ^ vulgar turn in Massamilla 
I)oni\ The theme is a beautiful one, full of psychological interests 
of the rarest kind, hut in this instance the master’s development of 
the theme seems to me a little doubtful ; of this 1 am sure, that th(i 
same developments in other hands would’have been quite intolerable, 
just as the developments Shakespeare gives to Falstaff’s love 
intrigues would have in any other hands drifted immediately into 
the very vulgarcst vaudeville. Shakespeare’s genius saved his comedy, 
and Balzac’s genius has saved story ; but in this'instance, I think, not 
so triumphantly. Emilio is a young Venetian whose whols fortune 
does not consist of more than sixty or seventy pounds a year ; he 
lives in the palace of his ancestors amid precious marbles and works 
of the highest art, no portion of which he may sell*. He is in love 
with Massamilla Doni as Dante was in love with Beatrice, and one. 
night, after an ecstatic evening, as he returns’ home in his 
gondola he sees his palace decorated and lighted as if for festivaL 
Thinking that it is somi; surprise that Massamilla Doni is prepar- 
ing for him he asks no question, but seats himself at the supper 
table which he finds sprcad’with rare comestibles and wines. He 
eats and drinks so heartily that he immediately afterwards yields to- 
an overpowering somnolence. Soon after a woman enters, a woman 
that '^reminded you of a fantastic English engraving invented for ft 
forget-me-not, une hclle assemhlecy or a Book of Beauty. The 
prince trembles with pleasure. His soul, his heart, his reason 
turned from the thought of any infidelity; but the brutal and 
capricious infidelity doj^inated his soul.’’ And for envelopment of 
this theme, 'a young man hesitating between the real^and ideal, 
Balzac chooses Venice — ^Venice, with all enchantments of time and 
history, lineage, gondolas, palaces ; and this Venice ho clothes with 
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the music of Rossini’s Mosos, the lamentations of Israel under 
Pharaoh’s lash being appropriate and symbolic of Venice under 
Austria. The woman who has entered Emilio’s palace is not alone. 
She is accompanied by a monster, and I give in its entirety Balzac’s 
description of this monster. In every writer we find passages which, 
although not very excellent in themselves, seem to reveal, as in a 
mirror, the^strength and weakness of the writer’s genius. 

“ Like that of Xoapolitans, tlio costumo of the unknown consisted of five 
colours, if the black of the hat is admissible as a colour ; the trousers were 
olive, the red waistcoat glittered with gilded buttons, the coat verged upon 
green, and the linen inclined to yellow. This man seemed to have accepted the 
task of justifying the truth of the Neaj^olitan that Gorolarao always introduces 
into his theatre of marionettes. The ej'cs seemed to bo of glass. The nose 
shaped like aii ace of clubs w’as odiously prominent. The nose kindly 
covered a hole which it w'ould bo a libel upon man to call a mouth, and where 
showed three or four -w’hite tusks loose in their sockets, which lapped one 
over the other. .The ears drooped by their own w^eiglit, giving to this man an 
odd resemblance to a dog. The complexion, apparently containing several 
metals infused into the blood according to the prescription of some Hii)pocrates, 
verged upon black. The pointed forehead, badly hidden by fiat sparse hairs 
which fell like filaments of spun glass, crowned with red lumps a grotesquely 
comic face. In fine, although tTiin and of ordinary height this gentleman had 
long arms and broad shoulders ; but notwithstanding these deformities, and 
although you would have said ho was seventy, ho was not without a certain 
cyclopodian majesty; his manners were aristocratic, and ho had that air of 
security which belongs to the ricii. For those w'hose stom.nchs were sufiQciontly 
strong to observe him his story was written by passions upon a noble clay that 
had turned to mud. You would have divined the groat lord, who, rich in his 
youth, had sold his body to Debauch at the price of excessive pleasui’os. De- 
bauch ha(| destroyed a human creature and made another to its i)urposo. Thou- 
sands of bottles had passed beneath the purple arches of that grotesque nose, 
leaving their lees ui)on the lips. Long and wasting digestions had carried away 
the teeth. The eyes had faded in the light of gaming tables. The blood was 
charged with impure principles which had exhausted the nervous SJ^stcm. The 
play of the digestive forces had absorbed intelligence. Love had scattered the 
• brilliant tresses of the young man. Like a greedy inheritor, every vice had 
left its mark upoii a still living corpse. AVhen we observe Nature, we di.scovor 
in her jests of a very superior irony ; Nature has placed toads next to llowers, 
and in such wise was this duko near to this rose of love.” 

Lc style e’est rhomme ” is an old saw, and one that has been re- 
peated in and out of season : my excuse for citing it is that perhaps no 
better exemplification of it could be found were all literature ran- 
sacked for vindication of its truth. How easily we sec the intellectual 
giant in this description, pushing forw^ard in mad haste, crazed with 
ideas, impetuously fumbling for the right words, and finding expres- 
sion at last. To show my god as be really is I have translated word 
for word, preserving as well as I knew how every ungainly edge. 
Sometimes, it is true, I have not understood^ and I admit my entire 
inability to understand, and therefore to adequately translate, the 
following phrase descriptive of the Duke’s mouth : ‘‘ Et ou se mon- 
traient trois ou quatres defences blanches douees de movement, qui so 
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placaient d'elles-mfemo les unes entre les autres.” The looseness of 
the original French is, of course, magnified in the translation, for in 
the original an association of ideas unites, or rather blends the 
words, as an effect of light blends the different parts of a landscape ; 
this enveloping film is, of course, removed in translation, and I have 
preferred to leave the body naked rather than to weave for it a veil 
upon my own loom. Yet I would not Tiiavo it understood that I do 
not consider Balzac a great stylist ; ho made style with ideas, and to 
me, at least, it is impossible to imagine that the passage in question 
would be better in any other form. Would it be better by the 
introduction of any of Thackeray’s simperings ? Docs any one think 
that any touch of George Eliot’s pedantry would be preferable to its 
vehemence ? 

But to return to the story. The duke is the husband of Massa- 
railla Doni ; he is a mclomaniac ; and the last pldasure left to him is 
music. The lady with him is a great opera singer, upon whom he 
expends fortunes, so <hat he may be able to accompany her voice 
on the violin, for certain harmonies cgnvulse him with delight. 
The real title is Nostalgia: all the characters are suffering from^ 
some form of nostalgia, and that is why Balzac chose Venice for 
the scene of this tale. One alone is incurable. The love of a 
fatherland that exists no longer is a pa'J^sion for which there is no 
remedy.” But it would be profitless to follow the story into its 
many circumlocutions and tell how the great singer is persuaded to ‘ 
yield the young man to Massamilla Doni, and how Massamilla Doni 
is induced to descend from her palace of reserve and purity. The 
intrigue seems unworthy of the beauty of theme, so full of sug- 
gestion and divine possibilities, and we can only s^y that in other 
hands its loveliness would have vanished utterly in the vulgarity of 
the treatment. 

may be argued that Vanittf Fair is superior to the Pere Goriot 
and that the Mill on the Floss is a greater work than Eugenie Orandet, 
but it cannot be contended that Thackeray or Eliot, or even Dickens, 
came in their shorter works within range of such marvels as Jesus 
Christ en Flamlres, Une Vieillv Fille, La Maison Nucingen or any other 
handful of stories that may be gathered on the endless shore of the 
Human Comedy. The Human Comedy is littered with stories, and 
each is a supreme invention, and each reveals absolute power to 
attain the end desired even if it be inexcusable. To write a novel 
without a love interest is a feat that only the verj^ strongest may 
attempt, and this feat Balzac accomplishes whenever he chooses, as 
a matter of CQurse. In*ia Maison Nucingen he sets himself a still 
more difficult task. As a party of friends are finishing dihner in a 
private room in a fashionable restaurant another party sits down to 
dinner in the room on the other side. The walls are thin, and 
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what they say is overheard. This dinner party consists, as Balzac 
puts it, of the four most celebrated vultures of Parisian society. 
Their conversation fills sixty-eight ^closely printed pages ; and they 
tear Paris, plunging their beaks into the very entrails, dragging 
them forth. After sixty-eight page% of the most astonishing con- 
versation, one of the party says, There is some one next door.” 
Bricou answers significantly, ‘ There is always some one next door.” 

The volume which contains Les Secrets de la Princesse de 
Cadignan commences with La Maison Nucingen, closes with a 
short tale, some half a dozen pages, called Pacino Cane, Facino 
Cane, a Venetian nobleman, is, when the story opens, a poor blind 
musician who plays the flageolet at servants’ weddings. But ho was 
in his youth the hero of many an adventure. He was imprisoned in 
a Venice dungeon, whence by the aid of a broken dagger he dug his 
way through the wall, and all the while he is digging he sees the 
darkness full of gold and diamonds, for he is, according to his 
account, gifted by nature with the faculty of speing gold. He stops, 
he says now, before the jewellers’ shops, and the yellow of the dear 
metal flows through the empty orbits to his brain. After many 
'months’ toil he reached the vaults in which the treasures of the Doges 
were concealed. Then he entered into a conspiracy with his gaolers, 
and escaped by the sea carrying a gi’eat part of the treasure with 
him. Being a writer of fiction myself I am not deceived by those 
auperficial likenesses ^which are gathered by shallow critics and flung 
in the face of contemporary writers. Most foolish charges of pla- 
giarism were urged against Mr. Rider Haggard on the publication of 
She; he was even severely criticised for introducing verses not 
written by himself into one of his books. While the controversy 
was raging I remember wondering w^hy the erudite Mr. Lang did 
not defend his friend by citing Balzac’s conduct in precisely similar 
circumstances. The sonnets and verses which Lucien is supposed to 
have written are not by Balzac. The names of the authors are, I 
believe, known, but be sure every student of French verse can read 
the name of its author in the last lines of that exquisite sonnet 
‘‘LaTulipe.” 

“ Mais la nature, helas ! n’a pas verse d^odeur 
Dans son calice fait cum me un vase de Chine.” 

9 

As plainly as the author of Les Emanx et Camees is recognisable 
in that last verse, that thief Dumas is seen stealing Monte Cristo 
from Pacino Cane, I have no faintest notion as to the date of the 
first publication of Monte Cristo^ but, were*^ I possessejd of all the 
riches of "the Doges, I would stake all, yea, and my life to boot, 
that Monte Cristo was published after 1836. That is the date of 
Faeino Cane, , 
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The Human Comedy was produced amid maddening pecuniary diffi- 
culties^ and in literary history there is nothing more pathetic than 
his account of his efforts to pay off his debts^ yet they never led 
him into any prostitution of his genius. There is something 
strangely whimsical in the ^idea of writing Seraphita to pay off a 
debt. He often mentions in his letters th^t he has been working 
eighteen hours; that he rose at two and continued his cerebral 
debauch until noon. Balzac died in harness, killed by the Hercu- 
lean task of improvising La Comine Bette in six weeks. 

Many, no doubt, think that ^Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and 
Goethe, were greater writers than Balzac. Personally I can imagine 
nothing greater, but that by the way. The point I should like to bring 
out clearly and distinctly is that if Balzac is not judged fit to dis- 
pute the highest place with Shakespeare, the only deficiencies that 
may be urged against him are verbal deficiegacies^ It is certain 
that of all imaginative writers he ruled over the greatest variety of 
subjects, peopling hi^ vast empire with a greater number of human 
souls and ideas. It is certain also that the criticism of life contained 
in his fifty volumes is at once the most comprehensive, the most 
elaborate, the most philosophic attempted by any writer of imagintf- 
tive literature, and these facts being granted, and I hardly see how 
they can bo disputed, my point cannot be gainsaid* — namely, that 
if the first wreath be given to Shakespeare it is accorded for purely 
verbal excellences. 

To secure great work two things, as Mr. Matthew Arnold said, are 
necessary — the man and the moment ; in other words a man is great 
when all men are great. And Balzac lived when a concurrence of 
natural causes had combined to render France especially sensible to 
the reception of ideas. The revolution had loosedcd the founts of 
human thought ; Napoleon had passed like a wild dream through 
Europe, the fields of conventionality were laid waste, religious, 
political, and literarj% rendering the French mind again, as it were, 
virgin soil, ready and in season to receive the seed. In our own 
great literary epoch was it not even so ? Was it not the Reformation 
and the discovery of America which resulted first in Marlowe and 
then in Shakespeare ? Balzac could folldw the tale of the Napoleonic 
wars even into the life-disappointments of old maids, and write the 
history of one of nature’s greatest convulsions, even in the humblest 
of households. Balzac alone could epitomise Balzac, and ho did so 
when he said, “ The world belongs to me because I understand it.’' 
To me there is more wisdom and more divine imagination in Balzac 
than ih any other waiter ; he looked farther into the future than 
human eyes' could see, and that I am finishing these pages with tears 
in my eyes, that I have written so many upon four short stories, 
and could have written as many more, so rich in thought is his very 
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slightest page, is a tribute to bis genius, if such a rusbligbt 
myself may pay tribute to such a miracle of glory as he. Some will' 
deem this hysterical and exaggerated praise, but only those who do- 
not know the master, pr those who think they know him because 
they have read the Ph^e Goriof. To arrive even at a fragmentary 
and superficial power you must have read at least thirty of the fifty 
volumes which go to make up that city of thought so well named 
The Human Comedy.” As God is said to have created Adam from 
a handful of clay, so did Balzac create the French novel. Flaubert, 
Zola, Daudet, Goncourt, Bourget, Maupassant, and Henry James 
have only taken and developed that part of Balzac which individually 
they superficially represent. I am at a loss to say from what root 
Balzac sprang. To compare for a moment any of our novelists with 
him would be, as every man of letters knows, absurd ! 8hakcspeare 
is the only writer that can be pitted against him, and as I under- 
stand criticism more as the story of the critic's soul than as an exact- 
science, I say that I would willingly give up Hamlet, Machdh, 
JRomco and Juliet, t^c., for the yellow books. 

(h:oi{GK Moore, 
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The prevalent idea amongst us concerning Eastern women is that 
they are a most imhappy set of creatures, who live in prisons, and 
only exist for the pleasure of those dreadful tyrants, their masters 
and husbands. European women visiting these harems or zenanas, 
as they are variously called in different parts of the East, all tell the 
same tale. They visit them by special appointment, gaze on these 
secluded females with a sort of dazed wonder, exchange a few phrases 
with them by means of an interpreter, and then think they know all 
about them. They cannot conceive that a life so different to that 
which they themselves are accustomed to lead — and which they are 
always in the habit of associating with the idea of happiness — can 
be anything but irksome. They judge these women by themselves, 
and assume that their ideas on all subjects must bo similar. Thus, 
if they were prevented from revealing their countenances to every 
passing stranger ; if they were prohibited from flirting — or at leifist 
from speaking — with male acquaintances ; if they were not allowed 
to appear at balls or theatres with tlie minimum amount of dress 
that is absolutely required by decency — ^they would consider them- 
selves fearfully ill-used and tyrannised over. Wore such oppor- 
tunities of displaying their charms and reaping the admiration 
which is so dear to their souls denied them, life would become in- 
tolerable. And because with Eastern women such prohibitions are 
customary, they at once assume that they must be miserable, and 
pity them accordingly. 

As a plain matter of fact, this is not so. Covering her face when 
abroad is to an Eastern lady neither irksome nor a mark of subjec- 
tion. There is no law compelling her to do so ; it is a custom which 
is consecrated by tradition and the social etiquette peculiar to Eastern 
civilisation ; and, moreover, it is a custom which she approves of 
thoroughly. By breaking this custom she would put herself out of 
the pale of good society ; she would fall from the ranks of well- 
behaved women,’’ as the Arabs express it. In a like manner, in 
Europe there is no law compelling women to wear hats or gloves, •or 
.shoes and stockings, when out in public. Yet every woman with 
^ny pretensions to be a lady always does, and this without any idea 
of her being a slave. Any young lady running about the streets of 
London with bare feet and pretty ankles exposed to the gaze of man- 
kind indiscriminately would And herself no whit less harshly dealt 
with by her world than the Eastern woman without her face covered 
would be by hers. Per reputation would be attacked, and she would 
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lose caste — even if she escaped being summarily committed to a 
lunatic asylum. It is a curious fact that in Eastern etiquette much 
more importance is attached to covering the face than the feet. An 
Eastern lady squatting, on a sofa will enshroud her features carefully 
from the passing stranger, but will allew her feet to remain bare to 
his gaze without the slightest uneasiness. For, as they say, the foot 
in all women is the same ; but the face is different, and in it the 
special identity of the person is revealed.; and it is this special 
identity of any particular woman yhich it is the aim of the Eastern 
social system to conceal from the public view. 

In other words, this covering of faces is a matter of social eti- 
quette, and one which is as much due to the initiative and desire of 
the women themselves as of the men. By means of it. an Eastern 
lady enjoys privileges which her Western sister never dreams of, 
even if she would appreciate them. She sees every one and every- 
thing and is not herself seen ! This enables her to go about every- 
where and with absolute freedom, without in* any way destroying 
her sense of modestj^ or exposing her to the impertinent gaze and 
coarse remarks of bystanders. In Constantinople, in Damascus, in 
tlgypt and Morocco, in Persia, and in the towns on the banks of the 
Euphrates, I have seen hundreds of ladies strolling about the bazaars, 
either singly or in company, httendod by a few slaves, engaged in all 
the pleasurable sensations of shopping, without anybody knowing 
who they were, except that they were ladies, and as such to be 
Bcrupuloivsly respected. For at the slightest word or sign of insult 
these armed slaves would turn and rend the oUender, without incur- 
ring the slightest danger, either from the people around or from 
justice itself. F,or, the man who interferes with the arrangements 
of the harem is without the pale of the law. 

That these harems are nothing better than prisons, therefore, is 
an idea devoid of the slightest foundation in fact. The ladies in 
them are free to do as they list, provided they do not expose them- 
selves. And this dread of exposure is inculcated in them as a matter 
of good breeding ; not by the law of the land, but by the law of 
womanly purity, as they understand it. To them the woman who 
wilfully sacrifices this sense of decorous seclusion does so for the 
purpose of attracting the admiration of men other than her husband, 
and at once falls to the level of her who actually sacrifices her 
honour. She who desires anything wrong is pretty sure to do it, is 
their simple mode of reasoning. A Rotten Row, for example, • in 
which is oflered daily a feast of beauty — sprightly, languishing, 
and altogether charming — to every lazy loubger who jbhinks it is 
just worth liis while to present himself at it, would to them appear 
a monstrosity. I must be understood to refer in this paper simply 
to the Mussulman population ; for amongst the various Christian 
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and other sects the harem systbm does not obtain to any degree 
worth mentioning. 

1 was once showing some photographs of friends of mine to a 
Moorish lady. She did not try to conceal her astonishment at the 
fact that “ well-behaved women/* as I had repeatedly to assure her 
they were, could be so bold as to have their^pictures taken in this 
way to be exhibited to every chance Acquaintance. But when we 
reached one taken in full evening dress, she seemed simply stupefied. 

Wallah ! ** she exclaimed, “ you are laughing at me. This is 
impossible ! No modest woman •could allow any strangers to see 
even a picture of herself with her bosom thus exposed. This must 
be some work of imagination, not the portrait of a real living woman/* 

But I assured her that she was mistaken. I explained to her the 
m5"sterie3 of a ball-room. 

“ Tlien,’* she exclaimed in high excitement, may Allah curse 
her and her house and her offspring to all eternity ! Shame on her ! ** 

Now this lady Avas no old and haggard maiden, such as even 
amongst ourselves is sometimes found to frown upon the gaily- 
dressed damsels around her, and to rcprCve, in the bitterness of her 
envy and loneliness, their mad and merry frolics. She was a young 
woman of eighteen years of age, herself a perfect type of the far- 
famed Moorish beauty, a wife for the ^ast five years, and a mother 
of throe children. The tone of her voice left no doubt on my mind 
as to the honesty and genuine character of her disapprobation. 

In other words, she regarded her Western sisters, who never cease 
pitying her condition, and are always busy forming themsblves into 
societies for the relief of herself and her fellow- prisoners and slaves, 
with just the same amount of contempt and aversion as they them- 
selves are accustomed to regard the brazen who nightly 

displays the charms of her limbs and person for the delectation of, 
miscellaneous audiences reeking with the fumes bf tobacco and 
whiskey ! 

To obtain anything like a truthful insight into the lives and feel- 
ings of Eastern women, it is not merely necessary to pay them visits 
of ceremony and to talk to them through the medium of an inter- 
preter. It is indispensable, in the first place, to speak their own 
language, and that with a fluency and accuracy of accent that will 
cease reminding them of the fact that they are in contact with an 
infidel stranger. Further, it is imperative to rid oneself of the pre- 
posterous idea that our own social system is the only one compatible 
with a state of civilisation, or even intrinsically better than theirs, 
although it may be more suitable to our temperaments, and to the 
modes of life and thought which have been transmitted to us 
through long generations. We must descend from the position we 
have always been in the habit of arrogating to ourselves as superior 
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beiilgs, else we shall never be able to sec things from their point of 
view. For these people are as civilised as ourselves ; indeed, their 
code of social etiquette is a far more stringent one than ours. Their 
civilisation is of a different stamp, it is true : but let us not there- 
fore fall into the narrow-minded conceit of the Chinaman, who 
believes all people outside his oviif Celestial Empire to be bar- 
barians. These women are a^s proud of themselves and their institu- 
tions as we are of ours. And least of all are those missionaries, from 
whom we arc accustomed to hear most •about them, qualified to 
understand or form any reliable opinion concerning them. For 
they come to them previously saturated with the prejudices of their 
own religion and their own people. They start prepared beforehand 
to look upon the state of things amongst them as sinful and incom- 
patible with the demands of civilised human nature ; and they are 
continually on the watch to prevent their armour of prejudice being 
pierced. Their buSiness is to fight against — not to study, Eastern 
customs. They go into hafcms, not to learn and to think, but 
simply to convert. And this they never succeed in doing in coun- 
tries where the Mussulman power is dominant. 

To obtain a satisfactory explanation of the liastern system of social 
othics — an explanation that will make us Westerns understand how 
it is that a state of things which is so repugnant to our ideas, and so 
utterly at variance with all our methods of procedure, should not 
merely have become accepted by these people, but even regarded by 
them in the same light as we regard ours, namely, that it is the 
best and the only one fit for people of discrimination and sense — 
w«e must consider for a moment the essential feature of the religion 
of Islam on which this social system rests. It recognises in man 
nothing of a tisanscendental nature. Both men and women are 
promised a future life ; but their conception of this future life is 
' very different from ours. It is nothing more than a repetition of 
their life here on a more voluptuous scale. Their promised pleasures 
arc exactly of the same character as those in yhieh they revel on earth ; 
the only difference being that the distressing sensation of satiety is 
there to be kept off from them in degrees varying with the place 
which the happy one has secured in the seven-storied paradise. 
Their bodies are the same, only perfected so far as to have become 
msensible to pain, disease, and things of the same disagreeable 
nature. There is something very solid and satisfactory about this 
arrangement, and they hunger for it as tigers do for the blood they 
have once tasted. There is nothing shadowy to them in this con- 
ception of heaven, such as might have given rise amongst them to 
difference of opinion and final rejection. There is notUng unplea- 
sant to them in the idea of Gehennam, for it only exists for un- 
believers. 
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It is this certainty — this absence of all matter for speculation, in 
his religion that makes the Mohammedan so true to it, and renders 
him proof against the uncertainties, however much more beautiful, 
of Christianity. Moreover, it never rises up in stem opposition to 
the impulses of his material ^nature. Mohammed — knowing huma- 
nity well — when devising the elaborate System of theology and 
ethics, with which he intended drawing the multitude to his banner, 
did not scruple to order his believers to do many things, and some of 
them arduous, to demonstrate their sincerity. Fasts, pilgrimages, 
and elaborate and wearisome meibhods of prayer and worship were 
enjoined on them ; but, on the other hand, he took care not to mul- 
tiply the things they were not to do. It is so much easier, in fact, 
for man to do than not to do. 

A description of Mohammedanism, or a comiiarison between it and 
Christianity, would be out of place here ; but .the e-bove remarks I 
have deemed necessary to emphasise the fact, which is of consider- 
able importance in c(jnncction with the subject of this paper, that on 
these people their religion possesses a hold which is hardly conceiv- 
able by us. Ours is of such a nature that, having regard to the 
imperfection of humanity, wc are forced in our social system fb 
practically ignore it in many points. "With them it is different. 
Their social system is, in the eyes of every man and of every woman 
amongst them, sanctified by the teachings of their religion. 

This religion exalts the physical at the expense of the spiritual 
part of man’s nature. It refuses to look upon him from any tran- 
scendental point of view. It regards his material reality as the 
main part of himself, and it endows his sensual pleasures with an 
intrinsically noble value of their own, apart from anjr other considera- 
tion. And these views concerning themselves are ingrained, not 
only in every man, but also in every woman of the IMohammedan 
races. And, moreover, they are constantly and actively influencing 
them every moment of their lives. 

If I have been fortunate enough to make clear to the reader the 
state of mind so uniformly present amongst these people, it will be 
at once evident to him that under such circumstances no civilisation 
amongst them could be possible without the harem system. An 
anarchical state of existence, wherein both polygamy and polyandry 
were customary, is the only alternative. This is what they theiA- 
selves believe: these are almost the very words in which I was 
answered by a Persian lady with whom I had been discussing the 
question. 

Let us glance back t4 our own social system, and wc shall presently 
see that the difference between it and theirs is merely one of degree, 
and that this difference is due wholly to the difference that exists 
between the ideas we respectively hold concerning ourselves. Every 
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social system is . based on . a religibb or theory concerning the con- 
stitution of the universe at large. In theory our social system 
regards man from a point altogether transcendental; because the 
religion which we acknowledge not merely exalts the spiritual nature 
of man at the expense of . the physical, but goes much further, and 
inculcates a hatred an\l a loathing for the sensations of the latter 
when unaccompanied by a preponderating proportion of the former. 
Everything that is of the flesh is bad. Every action, to be at all 
acceptable, must be so permeated. with and* steeped in the “higher 
instincts and the “ spiritual cravings of our nature as almost to 
obliterate entirely the physical part of it. But in practice we come 
very far short of this ideal, and the result is a compromise between 
the two extremes. It is this association of a compromise with an 
extreme — of a state of society wherein both sides of human nature are 
recognised in e^jual proportions — ^tacitly if not openly — with a reli- 
gion which insists on regarding only one as of cither importance or 
beauty that makes our position one of such change and instability, 
and liable to such dangers from the reaction of its owm elements, in 
marked contrast to the quief and monotonous life of the Easterns. 

• Thus in Western society, though we not merely assume the exist- 
ence of the spiritual factor* in man, but also attribute to it a vastly 
predominating* influence in his thoughts and actions ; yet the customs 
in use amongst us sufficiently demonstrate our tacit recognition of his 
material organisation. A lady, notwithstanding a certain amount of 
freedom she may allow herself in her intercourse with the world, 
yet surrounds herscK with a multitude of delicate mysteries — in her 
manner of living, in her dress, in her conversation, in her demeanour, 
in her feelings — which create around her a ban*icr, within the 
limits of which fier “ camaraderie ’’ wdth the world ceases. And so 
•great is the importance attributed in society to this ill-defined, but 
very real isolation, that the presence of it is sufficient to constitute 
one woman a lady, whereas the absence of it leaves another without 
any defined position. • 

But what is the motive that induces her to screen herself in such 
measure from the garish light of publicity? In reality it is the 
same motive which induces the Eastern lady to look with such 
favour on the harem system, and to act in thorough sympathy with it. 
It is in both cases the same sense of modesty — the same instinctive 
apprehension of the enhancement of her value by the shielding of 
her womanly purity from anything that might sully it. And since, 
in consequence of her people’s views on human nature, the Eastern 
lady’s modesty is a good deal more sensitiXte, and has, moreover, a 
good deal more to be afraid of, her precautions are so much the 
greater. To a male relative even she will not grant the mere con- 
tact of her hand. She would as soon think^ of jumping over the 
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moon as of allowing any man other than her husband to touch her 
lips with his own ! There is nothing indefinite in the duties incum* 
bent on her position. The line separating her from a worthless 
member of her sex is too sharply and distinctly laid down for her to 
entertain any doubt as to what she ought to do and what she ought 
not to do. The idea that the harem system is but a tyrannical 
device on the part of Moslem husbands to secure and dominate their 
women more completely is, then, preposterous. It is the outcome of 
superficial acquaintance with themselves, an utter ignorance of the 
elementary principles on which their social system is founded, and 
an absurdly conceited idea of the intrinsic value of our own institu- 
tions. 

Harems have further been described as hotbeds of vice. It has 
boon lightly assumed that numbers of w'omen thus shut up together, 
with nothing to do, and weighted with a senses of their position in 
the polity of the Eastern world, could not possibly escape sinking 
into a state of moral ^depravity. Such statements cannot, perhaps, 
be characterised as wdlfully mendacious — but they are, all the same, 
untrue. They are theories evolved from the inner consciousness of 
people who have argued a jmori from the very few facts with whiclf 
they happen to be acquainted. All the premisses which lead them 
to the above fallacious conclusion I have^ already shown to be wrong. 
And as far as facts go, a comparison of the state of things amongst 
them with that amongst us in this matter C 9 ,nnot but cover with 
ridicule such ideas. Take some of the large Western town^ Vienna 
and Paris, for instance. According to the most recent statistics we 
find that, of the whole number of registered births, 51*5 per cent, 
in the former city and 28*1 per cent, in the latter were illegitimate! 
Even in the land of the “ unco’ guid ” — in our own ultra-religious 
Scotland~the number of illegitimate births roaches t|?o very respect-’ 
able figure of 10*1 per cent. ! That these results are not — except in 
a very slight measure — due to women of openly abandoned lives can 
scarcely need demonstration. Such stupendous facts reveal a state 
of morality amongst Western women which ishai dly complimentary 
to Western civilisation, when compared to Eastern. Harem ladies are* 
not all immaculate, but cases of misconduct amongst them are ex- 
tremely exceptional. Anything like the scandal and secret vice 
existing even amongst the highest classes of our social fabric, int6 
which our papers, with their voluminous and sickening details, 
afford us from time to time a lurid insight, is not known amongst 
them. Their system of philosophy, by the very fact of its denying 
their possession of any^spiritual nature, concentrates their attention 
on what they know they do possess, and makes them value it accord- 
ingly. I have seen in the various ‘^chowdaks^* of the date mer- 
chants up the Euphrates as many as three hundred women in the 
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same place, all belonging to the lowest of the wild Bedonin tribes, 
all busy packing dates, working the whole day for the diminutive 
sum of threepence, poor, dirty, worn-out creatures, clothed in little 
better than rags, and yet scornfully and indignantly defending them- 
selves against offers of money, which, would certainly not have been 
refused by the majorfty of their class in England, and would each 
of them have bought a dolcn of the women employed in loading 
ships with grain in such Russian ports as Nicolaicfif ! Surely with 
such fact^ confronting us we cannot deny that Eastern women are 
at least as chaste as their Western sisters, and that their harems 
do not materially debase them. 

So great is the respect entertained by Moslems for the harem that 
any man attempting to violate it would run the risk of being torn to 
pieces by the enraged populace. It would be no matter of simply 
appearing in a divorce court, and enjojdng the not unpleasant sensa- 
tion for a while of being an object of the greatest interest and adu- 
lation to some of the fairest*and best in the-, land. 'No pasha even 
would dare to issue a search warrant against a harem. If a robber 
or murderer be ensconced therein, so much the better for him, and 
' so much the worse for justice ; but the ladies’ privacy must not be 
sacrilegiously intruded upon. A census of an Eastern town could 
never be taken for the same r(*ason. 

Isor is the harem ever mentioned in a conversation between men. 
You never by any c^iancc hear any questions concerning the health 
of any particular member^ it. Such questions would be treated as 
an impertinence calKng for prompt castigation. A man may be per- 
fectly ignorant as to the number of waives of an intimate friend of 
his. This complete exclusion of the subject from ordinary conver- 
eation is not due, as is generally supposed, to the contempt of them. 
Rather is it the sacredness with which they look upon them which 
prompts it. They do not themselves pretend to anything above a 
material nature, and therefore, they logically argue, the thought of 
woman in every man’s mind — except the ‘ one to whom she belongs 
— is a bad one. Regarding such thougjits as insulting to their harem 
ladies, they prefer not to raise the image of woman at all amongst 
themselves. Such refinement of homage is, perhaps, incomprehen- 
sible to the Western mind, which must, therefore, needs put an evil 
‘construction on it. 

Let us glance for a moment at the manner ]5asterns treat their 
wives, and then consider whether there is the slightest ground for 
supposing they look upon them with any less veneration than their 
Western brothers. Until within very recently, an English lady, on 
marrying, lost control over her property. From time immemorial 
Eastern wives have always retained complete control over their own 
property, and, moreover, have had the right to qpiploy their own private 
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agents to manage their own affairs ! An English wife has no place 
in her house wherein she can be sure of absolute privacy. Her hus- 
band may not merely follow her everywhere, but has even the right 
of breaking open the door if she refuses to let^him in. An Eastern 
wife has but to place her slippers outside the door of her apartment 
to prevent the intrusion of every one, her husband included ! An 
English lady of high degree marrying a man beneath that degree 
falls at once to his level, and has no more rights over him than any 
other wife w'ould have. An 3^astern lady, under the same circum- 
stances, has the right not morel}'’ to rule him, but all that belongs to 
him ! An Eastern wife can always claim a legal divorce from her 
husband. The law, however, cannot compel a man to divorce his 
wife ; it is for him to pronounce the fatal words, without which no 
divorce is legal. But moral and pecuniary suasion seldom fail to 
succeed in making him do so. . 

If a legal Avifo is divorced she goes lioino to her own friends, and 
not only can but does very soon marry again. The law requires her 
to w^ait three months. At the end of this time, if she is not enceinte, 
she is free. If enceinte, she must wait till her baby is born. After 
this she may either send it to its father or keep it. In the latter* 
case the law compels tlic father to support it and herself, and after 
the child ceases to suckle from her she may marry again. 

Each man can take unto himself four legal wives, and concubinage 
is distinctly allowed by their religion. But the^ law does not permit 
a man to meddle with any slave of one of his legal wives. She has 
complete control over her own slaves, and can sell or give them away 
at her own pleasure. 

It may be thought that to be one of four wives is in itself an 
unhappy position. But if we glance back again at the peculiar 
ideas which permeate their lives and thoughts, w^e^shall sec that • 
this by no means necessarily folloTVS. With us it is an axiom that 
if a man truly loves one woman, he cannot love another. Whether 
our practice accords with tiiis axiom is quite another thing. This falls, 
however, for the moment without our province. But with Easterns 
there is no such abstract idea of love. The refined emotion, which 
we are accustomed to designate as pure or true love, and 
which with us is not uncommon, is with them an exception. The 
case of the Moorish lady I have before referred to is the onlj'^ 
example of such I have ever seen amongst them. She and her 
husband, though married already five years, were true lovers in the 
Western sense. She was his only wife. But ordinarily speaking, 
an Eastern woman never expects to engross a man’s whole affection 
for very long, and docs not, consequently, feel so deeply hurt at his 
taking another wife as at first sight would appear natural to us. I 
have seen in many hayems the different wives living together with 
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as much amity and absence of jealousy as can be conceived to exist 
between any three or four women who happen to live together. 

An Eastern lady has no choice in the selection of her husband. 
But neither, on the o^her hand, has the husband any choice in the 
selection of his wife. The affair is mainly arranged by the ladies of 
both families. If there is any hardship in the matter, it is he rather 
on whom it falls, for he harf to pay to her father certain sums of 
money, varying according to her degree, yhich he has no chance of 
having refunded in case she does ^not suit his liking, whereas, under 
the same circumstances, she returns home, after a divorce has been 
arranged, free to wed again. There is no difficulty about obtaining 
the divorce. Harems are expensive concerns, and he would be a fool 
who kept up a harem, with its scores of slaves, eunuchs, servants, 
and officials, all for the sake of a wife who had no love for him. 
Thus, if marriage k with them a little more of a lottery than it is 
with us, it is not, on the other hand, such a binding contract, and can 
soon be dissolved if disagreeable. 

As a matter of fact, however, polygamy is the exception. This 
statement may occasion a good deal of surprise, but it is true never- 
theless. Harems are luxuries which only the few can afford. A 
man could not very well keep one on the principle of economy. He 
^could not make slaves and drudges of his wives, as his Western 
brothers are too often inclined to do. A man who keeps a harem 
which is badly arranged and ill provided with the necessaries and 
-even lu^ruries of their life, and which therefore becomes a matter of 
public notice, surely loses caste amongst his fellow-men. 

The odalisques, or favourite slaves of a harem, must here be men- 
tioned. They oc(;upy no defined position, and their tenure of office 
is very precarious. From being loaded with jewels, and the objects 
of anxious solicitude to their masters one day, they may be in the 
market for sale the next, shorn of all their ornaments. The legal 
wives may probably be quite unaware of their existence, and it is 
quite certain that their presence causes them no more uneasiness 
than the white odalisques swarming — let us say — in St. John’s 
Wood and other parts of London occasion the married ladies in that 
Western city. At any rate the Eastern lady, under such circum- 
stances, has not, besides the pangs of jealousy, the conviction forced 
bn her that her husband has broken his vows to her, and is therefore 
a false-hearted hypocrite. For he never has made a pretence of 
everlasting affection for her, and she therefore never thinks of 
breaking her heart about it. 

Ab to the open vice which is so essential a feature in all our large 
cities— if not in every little place wherein our Western civilisation 
maintains its sway — the votaries of which are so numerous, and have so 
recognised a standing in our society, that it tfixes the ingenuity md 
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patience of our conscientious fathers of families to the utmost to 
prevent their pure daughters from coming into contact with them, it 
is utterly unknown in the East. I am now speaking of the real 
East— of the East which has not been contan^nated by the intrusion 
to any extent of Western mariners or Western people ; not of the 
sea-port towns, which, by the admixture of fill that is worst in the 
two races, have been converted into*verj^ hells upon earth. In 
Damascus, for example, a woman of light character parading the 
streets would be stoned to death ! . Such as do exist have to conceal 
theii' charms under well got-up disguises of old age, crippled, 
hideous, and miserable. And they are only present when either a 
certain number of Europeans happen to inhabit the place or when it 
is provided with a Turkish governor who has sojourned for some part 
of his life in Paris or some other great Western city, and has thus 
imbibed our notions on such matters, as occurred at the old and con- 
servative town of Busrah a short time ago. 

To relate in detail yll the observations which have led me to hold 
the above opinions would be here out of place ; but I think I have 
said enough to show that Eastern women are, on the whole, as well 
treated as their W estern sisters — and moreover, that they are quiti? 
as happy. No one could for a moment maintain that if a highly- 
organised specimen of the Western vroman were picked out, there 
could be found amongst Eastern women any one to match her in 
beauty, grace, purity, and that highly specialised sense which we 
love to think of as refined womanhood. But, on the other hand, 
amongst Western women there are many whose infamy and depravity 
of nature it would be as equally diflScult to match in the Eastern 
world. Action and reaction are equal everywhere. Development 
cannot proceed apace without starting at the same time a retrograde 
course of degeneration. If the ideal aimed at is^high, it cannot* 
be astonishing that the majority fail to come anywhere near it, and 
many fall lower than if they had had no ideal at all to start with. 
The Easterns are con tentf with the mediocrity and materialism of this 
earth. Their tread on it is §rm and sure, and whilst failing to pro- 
duce brilliant results, their condition of morality is one of inherent 
stability. We, like Icarus of old, spurn that which is material from 
beneath our feet, and attempt to rise on wings of our own making 
towards the ethereal expanse overhead. May Heaven grant that wfe 
may not, like him, come crashing lower down than that level from 
whence we sprung, and with disordered minds and broken-up institu- 
tions, find ourselves wallowing once more amidst the filth of primitive 
savagery! • 

Horace •Victor. 
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At Eoncesvalles, almost within a stone’s throw of the convent’s 
storied walls, begins a wooJbd and mountainous country, a suc- 
cession of forests divided by sierras of gradiyilly increasing elevation, 
known in parts to shepherds, woodgien, and smugglers, but traversed 
by few roads, and broken only occasionally by patches of cultivated 
land, a country Avhich stretches through Navarre to where the glacier- 
girt Maladetta looks down upon the Pyrenees of Catalufia and 
Aragon. 

Into this forest country it was my purpose to penetrate, entering 
it at Eoncesvalles and emerging at the other side of the Maladetta 
by the Val d’Aran. Leaving London on July 2f)th, I found myself 
at Eoncesvalles about noon <Jn August 7th In this year of grace 
1889. 

I had come up on foot through the Basque country, having left 
two days before the last Basque town, "where 1 had obtained the 
necessary equi|Dment for iny exjiedition. This equipment consisted 
chiefly of a mule to carry my luggage and a man to act as guide 
and look after the mule. Considering that I had no choice, but had 
to take what I could, got, I cannot complain of my companions. I 
was exceedingly fortunate in the quadruped. She was a handsome 
miile, bay with black points, standing about 15*8, and proved to bo 
the most docile and amiable as well as the most active of her race. 
The biped was not equally satisfactory. He was a well-built young 
fellow, civil and quiet, a good walker, but by no means anxious to 
•exhibit his powers. His title of guide was a misnomer, for he was 
absolutely ignorant of the country through which we travelled. 
Even as a muleteer his knowledge was limited, and my belongings bit 
the dust frequently the first three days, so little did he understand of 
the mysteries of fastening a load on a Spanish pack-saddle. 

At Eoncesvalles wo stopped to bait the mule, and were in luck 
ourselves in getting a comparatively comfortable meal. 

It was nearly twelve years since I had visited Eoncesvalles ; then 
a mule-path — as difficult as Spanish mule-paths commonly are — led 
up the pass from Valcarlos to the convent, and travellers were few. 
Now there is an excellent carriage-road, and tourists may come and 
go as they will ; but with its seclusion the place has lost the atmo- 
sphere of old romance which once surroundad it and was its chief 
charm. 

We had some hours’ walk before us in order to reach Orbaiceta, 
where I intended to pass the night. As we l^ft the inn, I learned 
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that a girl from Orbaiceta, who was about to return, would willingly 
accompany us as guide. Our way lay first through the forest bf 
Eoncesvalles, a dense wood of somewhat undersized beech, with 
occasional big timber, which became more q^d more frequent as 
we advanced. . 

The mountain mists and rains had covered ^the huge beech-trunks 
with moss, and their roofing boughs* let no light come through. 
The tender green twilight of the forest was deliciously cool and 
refreshing after the blaze of sunlight we had left outside. The 
ground was brown, thickly carpeted with dead beech-leaves, but the 
gnarled trunks and spreading branches were green not only with 
velvet cushions of moss, but with miniature thickets of fern, among 
which were the mountain polypody, and the delicate fronds of 
the oak-fern, while here and there the leaves of the wood-anemone 
covered with verdure the top of some licheuked old tree-stump. 
From time to time one’s feet sank in vivid green carpets of femleaf- 
moss, and in the little glades one had to push one’s way through 
luxuriant bracken. As wo advanced we came on clumps of ancient 
holly and silver-stemmed birch-trees, bearded with grey lichen. 
Over broad spaces of shady ground a thick undergrowth of tiny* 
beeches was shooting up. There was little colour in the green 
twilight of the forest. At a few places where mountain streams 
came babbling down, the purple foxglove spikes shot up among dark- 
green bracken. Not a sound was there in the stjllness of the spacious 
forest, except at long intervals the cooing of some distant wood-dove, 
which, indeed, rather accentuated than broke the silence. The 
thirst for the forest world was upon me, long pent in London streets, 
and 1 drank it in insatiably, as one rescued from the stifling choke- 
damp of a mine drinks in the breath of heaven. 

Through the forest we wound our way in single fije. The girl, a * 
tall, strong mountaineer, with that erect carriage which comes from 
carrying water-jars poised on the head, going along easily as a deer in 
front, showed the way, which, as there was not a trace of a path, we 
could scarcely have found oui;selves. Emerging from the forest, we 
crossed some long slopes of open mountain under a blazing sun and 
without a breath of air moving. The grillos, or field-crickets, were in 
their glory, basking in the intense heat, and filling the whole moun- 
tain with their clear music. * 

The open mountain which we were now crossing was walled in 
everywhere by dark masses of forest. A thick undergrowth of 
shrubs, plants, and flowers glowed at our feet. Wild thyme in 
great purple beds, clover, geraniums, the gold of cinquefoil and 
cytisus, the 'purple vetch, the red snapdragon, the blue viper’s 
bugloss, various kinds of rock-rose, campanulas, with their delicate 
blue or violet bells, ^eep-coloured and sweet-scented clove-pinks, 
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aconite, mullein, large white wili roses, growing in great masses 
where the underwood was thick — these, and many a plant more, 
made bright the long slopes of the mountain until we reached the 
next forest. The so^gs of girls herding cows, and the continual 
tinkle of the cow-bells, gave life to the scene. 

The forests of Navalla and Lachaga (as far as I could distinguish 
tbe names) succeeded to the 6pen mountain, and we had to scramble 
along tortuous paths, winding over rocks apd tree trunks along the 
steep mountain sides. The forest was still composed of beech, with 
occasional oak or chestnut. The sunlight, breaking through the roof 
of leaves, chequered with gold the grassy ground ; and the white boles 
of the giants of the wood gleamed, dappled here and there with golden 
moss. Golden moss, too, lay in long folds of deep soft velvet on 
narrow ledges of rock near the path. There was a dearth of good 
springs in the forest, but a wealth of delicious wild strawberries 
was within reach without leaving the path. One thing was 
wanting here, as throughout Spain. Songbirds there were none, 
the nearest approach to bird-music being the voice of an occasional 
wood-dove. I noticed, however, several large hawks hovering above 
‘ the mountain side at one time, and occasionally a vulture would sail 
with broad wings across the sky. At last the forest ceased, and a truly 
Spanish landscape — a steep -white waste of naked rock, dotted with 
a few juniper bushes — succeeded. Down this we followed a zigzag 
track worn in the stone, and soon, turning the shoulder of the 
mountain, the valley of the Irati river and the scattered roofs of the 
hjamlet of Orbaiceta lay beneath our feet. 

The sun was a Spanish sun in August, not a cloud in the sky. 
There was no breeze, and by the time we reached the village we 
were in a melting state. At a house which had no sign that it was 
• the posadify save a spray of withered pine, we unsaddled and fed 
the mule, and left the luggage. The roar of the near river coming 
up through the hot August air was an invitation too pressing to be 
disregarded, and, taking the guide to guard my clothes, I scrambled 
down the rocks to the water. A rude wooden bridge here crosses 
the Irati, which rushes in whiteness and fury through the narrow 
channels between the great grey rocks that trammel its downward 
course. Here and there are deep eddying pools in the waterworn 
Sitone. A little above the bridge there is a shoot for timber, for it 
is by this river when in flood that the great trunks are floated down 
to Pamplona from the forests of Salazar which begin a few miles up 
stream. The tall grey rocks that bordered the water were flooded over 
with a rippling tide of clematis, the deep-scented ivory-coloured 
blossom Ailing the air with fragrance, and the long veils of tendril 
and flower swaying in the wind of the falling water, where above the 
bridge the cataract comes leaping and roaring down. As we followed 
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up the stream the bed of the river opened out, and we passed 
through thickets of fragrant sweetbriar and deep beds of aromatic 
plants, till we reached a broad pool suitable for bathing. I was 
quickly in the water, swimming with intense enjoyment, after long 
hours of burning sunshine, wjiich still beat down on us, in the swift 
cool stream. ^ 

On returning to the pomda dinner was ordered, a very simple 
matter, as there was no choice of dishes ; we had, as one always has 
to do in Spain, to take what wo could got. 

The posada^ like the other houses of the village, was solidly built of 
grey stone and oak black with age. It was roofed with shingles 
from the neighbouring forest. On the stone lintel over the doorw'ay, 
the date and heraldic device of the owners was roughly sculptured. 
Entering, you found yourself in a sort of covered patio^ with a floor 
of hard earth, strewn with fresh bean-haulms, among which several 
pigs were grouting. The kitchen, the stable, and the cellar opened 
upon this patio f and black oak statrease led up to the first floor, 
which served as a granary, out of which led two or three bedrooms. 
The boards of this floor left large intervals through which I could 
hear from my bedroom the mules munching their maize in the long 
stable below. Throughout the house heavy wooden shutters took 
the place of glass. • 

The kitchen, a large room which also served for dining-room, had 
the usual hood to carry the smoke through t^ie roof from the open 
hearth. On the hearth was a wood fire, seated as far as possible 
from which I watched the preparation of dinner. The posaderfi^s 
wife, a kindly comely woman, assisted by a girl managed the cookery 
and laid the table. As the dinner as well as the inn was typical of 
my experience in Navarre, a brief description may be permitted. 

Soup was prepared in an earthenware pipkin by covering some* 
layers of bread with water and strong-flavoured olive oil and stewing 
the mixture, with which in spite of many pressing invitations I 
never meddled after a single incautious mouthful. Stringy and ill- 
kept chops of lean mutton fallowed, cooked or rather charred by the 
simple process of raking out the red-hot embers and laying the meat 
directly upon them. Beans stewed in oil came next ; then strong 
sheep’s milk cheese ; and there was abundance of dark red Navarrese 
wine, a sort of coarse Burgundy, to wash down food which would 
have been otherwise rather difficult to swallow. The innkeeper and 
his son, a boy of seven years old, dined with us, my man and myself 
sitting side by side. The innkeeper’s wife, though I pressed her to 
join us, looked after ^ur wants and satisfied herself with a few 
morsels eaten standing when we had finished. The boy, un intelli- 
gent and somewhat impish youth, drank wine freely and was also 
supplied with aguardiente^ the coarse brandy of the country, in spite 
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of his mother’s not unreasonable remonstrances. The father, a good- 
humoured sensual-looking man, himself a votary of the bottle, 
encouraged the boy to drink and was highly delighted when the 
youthful rebel refused absolutely to go to bed. The mother, how- 
ever, supported by a strong suggestioij on my part that the boy 
would be better in bed, a suggestion which at once silenced the 
father, seized the rebel and diagged him off kicking and yelling. 
She afterwards returned and was persuaded to take a seat at the table 
and join in the conversation, when her questions and remarks showed 
far more intelligence than was to be found in her husband, who 
together with my servant showed an astonishing capacity for aguar- 
dirnfvy at which they sat till late into the night. 

Next morning in spite of the remonstrances of my man, who did 
not like the prospect of a journey through the lonely forest, I pushed 
along the course of the river, making for Isaba, though I had no 
hope of reaching it that night. I intended to camp out in the 
forest, a plan which increased niy muleteer’s opposition. The mule- 
path, a mere track worn in the stone, led along the left side of the 
river. It was blazing hot. The sunlight fell like liquid fire on the 
white rocks, which gave back the heat to the windless air. At the 
other side of the river the forest had already begun but our path 
was absolutely unshaded ; the woodman’s axe had spared not a single 
tree. There was, however, a sense of coolness in the murmur of the 
river below ; and in the deeper pools I could see the trout swimming 
about where I would have gladly been. From time to time strong 
streams of ice-cold water burst from the mountain side beneath our 
feet and served to slake our thirst. 

The halts to rearrange the mule’s load were frequent. The horse- 
flies were thick as swarms of midges, and the great yellow mule-fly, 
with his projecting green eyes, was busy. Neither man nor beast 
escaped their attentions, and there was nothing for it but to press 
on and hope for better things when we entered the forest. 

After a long spell of walking in the unbroken sun glare the path 
began to wind among patches of forest, and suddenly a delicious and 
familiar scent apprised me of the neighbourhood of man. It was a 
mountain hut made of and slated with wood, round 'which hay- 
making was going on, and filling the air with the refreshing scent 
oi mountain hay full of clover, cytisus, and thyme. 

We hastened on ; and soon after the path was lost in the doep 
forest. 

The change from the white sun glare and the blaze of heat to the 
cool green twilight of the woodland was like a change from the 
tropical to«the temperate zone. It was indeed a change from one 
world to another. The forest world was around us, and the world 
where the sun reigned supreme was past. Though there was no 
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song either of bird or cicada tliis forest world was not without its 
music. The roar of the unseen river bursting down its steepening 
gorge far below came up through the sea of verdure, softened by 
its medium as was the strong sunlight that filtered through the 
green canopy of beech leaves^ Supremely restful both to eye and ear 
was the cool forest light and the forest muiBbd murmur of the water. 
And if the living columns of the iree-trunks which support the 
high-branching roof, and the subdued light, and the deep sweet 
music of the rock-organs, which Respond to the sure strong touch of 
the river, suggested an obvious comparison, the comparison was 
certainly not to the advantage of the cathedral. The cathedral, like 
the forest, appeals to the religious sense in man ; but there is a breath 
of life, an atmosphere of mystery, in the forest, which no art can give 
to the senseless stone. The forest aisles are not measured or bounded, 
but melt away mysteriously into infinite distance^: thei/ many-centuried 
pillars and roofs, their pavements of emerald moss, are more beau- 
tiful than anything.the work of men's hands can show ; their river- 
music ceases never ; and the sense of serene life which breathes from 
every part of such a temple of nature, ‘is intensified by the free and 
joyous movements of the denizens of the forest ; the quick golden- 
green lizards fiashing across the mossy ground, the graceful roedeer 
passing like brown shadows, a moment seen, then gbne. 

Our path wending through the green world of forest above the 
river now began to be broken by steep barrancos or glens, down one 
side of which we scrambled and up the other, and our exertions in 
the shady and hot atmosphere of the wood, which had only seemed 
cool as compared with the furnace of sunshine outside, made the 
cool sound of the river irresistible. Accordingly, having descended 
into a broad barranco, we followed it to the river, and were for- 
tunate enough to discover at no great distance a suitable pool for 
bathing. 

It was a secluded spot, inaccessible save for a narrow ledge of 
wave-washed rock, along which none but a mule as docile as ours 
would havo consented to climb. This ledge lay along the base of a 
precipitous cliff, and an almost precipitous clifl* hundreds of feet in 
height faced it at the opposite side. Oh the near side the rock- wall 
ended in a little glade ; this glade was carpeted with grass of a vivid 
green, due to the perpetual moisture of the spray. Over the rook- 
wall at the near side of the water the clematis rooted in the lower 
ledges snowed down its clouds of blossom, which looked white till 
your eye compared them with the foam of the water, when they 
showed a rich yellow hue, hanging like veils of old Barcelona lace 
over the rocks, sweeping the green velvet of the grasai,.aiid filling 
the air with faint fragrance. A keener sweetness came from tho 
golden bugles of a^ curtain of honeysuckle blossom over which a 
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humming-bird moth was hovering, feeding as he flew on the nectar 
within. Such a scene might well have suggested Oalderon^s beau- 
tiful thought— “ ^ Que mucho si en tal calma aves fuentes y flores* 
tienen alma P ^ 

Great boulders of grey rock, cushioned here and there by bronze- 
hued velvet moss, bordered the glade towards the river. At the 
opposite side the clifl just above the pool rose up in ledges fringed 
with hazel and beech growing wherever they could find root-hold. 
Up and down the gorge above and around the spacious forest closed 
in the sky. Some distance beyond the fall a mighty silver fir rose 
mast-like in height, but feathered to the base, a dark pyramid amid 
the light green sea of beech foliage. 

The pool itself was of pellucid water, sapphire-blue with depth 
except where, near the fall, the bubbles rose white through the 
blueness. It was a jsensation not to be forgotten to lie in the ice- 
cold crystal, letting oneself be carried down the pool by the rush 
of the river, or to sink down into the depths i^eing with dim eyes 
the mysterious under-light of the water world, or to float on one’s 
back looking up to the blue*^ sky, surrounded by that incomparable 
scene. The moments in which the lover of nature is most nearly 
made one with the nature he loves, when he is as it were, ^'wedded 
to this goodly •universe in love and holy passion,’’ are surely such 
moments as these. 

When at last, all reluctantly, I left the cool embrace of the water, 
and was resting on a boulder by the brink, I was interested to find 
that my Visit to this secluded retreat had not passed unmarked by 
the feathered owner of the place. A water-ouzel on a rock some little 
way upstream was quietly surveying my operations, I presume, with 
approval, for the ouzel is even fonder of water than the most 
amphibious of men : he dashes through the water after his food, 
nests in some nook protected by the falling spray, and no matter 
how long he may bo followed, and how often he may be startled, 
keeps to the stream, which is at once his hunting-ground and his 
home. This particular ouzel surveyed me for about a minute and 
then there was a white flash from the stone and he was gone. 

Rising by steep zig-zags from the river, we re-entered the forest, 
and following the path as before, passed after a time clifls of naked 
white rock, rising like towers, six or seven hundred feet in height, 
islanded in the green sea of forest. Barranco after barranco filled 
with big timber-trees opened up out of the broadening valley in 
which our way lay. The green beech forest began to be dotted 
with dark pyramids of silver fir. Tall silvetfofirs with silver beards 
of lichen h(jinging from every bough sentinelled our path, and at last, 
having once more climbed the mountain side we looked down on the 
grassy slopes of a broad valley, and the long^ reaches of the river 
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backed by a rained castle, all 'closed in by walls of forest«olad 
mountam. 

^ Winding down into the valley we waded the river, here a quiet 
enough stream, babbling over a broad sandy bed, and climbing the 
opposite side found ourselves at a rough but clean cottage a little lower 
down than the ruins, where the Guarda del Monte^ a sort of forest- 
guard, made us very welcome. I wished to push on ; but as it was 
now near sunset, and as the next house towards Isaba would take 
six hours^ hard walking to reach, I settled to stay the night, and to 
start early in the morning, with the Guarda del Monte for guide, to 
walk through the forest to Isaba. 

Having fed the mule, and made a somewhat scanty meal ourselves 
on bread and wine, I left my man to discuss the aguardiente and went 
up to the ruins, the view from which over the long valley and the 
vast amphitheatre of forest suggested that the^ builders who had 
placed it there had had taste beyond their generation ; though their 
very name was long ^o forgotten, and Pedro, the Guarda, a master 
in woodcraft, his proper business, could only conjecture that it was 
a Costello de los Moros — the Moors bciftg made responsible by the 
peasantry, in many parts of Spain and especially in this region, for* 
the most manifestly mediajval or modern architecture. The green- 
sward from the ruins slopes softly dovjjpi to the riv^jr, from which 
comes up perpetually a musical murmur, sweet and low. Out of 
the valley open the loveliest glades, fern-clothed [or green with the 
softest grass ; and all around rise the many folded mountains, clothed 
from base to brow in light green beech forest, out of whtth climb 
darkly the shadowy masts of pine. As I watch the sun disappears 
behind the western mountain walls, the mists and clouds begin to 
creep like smoke along the mountain sides and ‘into the higher 
barrancos; and, though it is not yet night, the bat- time has come,, 
and all along the river those swallows of the niglft, issuing from 
their hiding-places, hawk up and down after their insect prey. 

Returning to the house I found that the Guarda del Monte had 
been busy with his net in the river, and a dish of trout lay on the 
table. This was fortunate as there was nothing else to oat but an 
ill-kept wild boar ham, not very successftilly cured in the chimney, 
which consisted of a barrel-shaped hole in the roof with sides of 
wood carried down to within] six feet of the hearth-stone — a huge 
stone flag in the middle of the room. The Guarda^s wife, a sturdy 
Amazon, with a sharp tongue, but good-hearted and genial withal, 
toasted bread on the red-hot embers, fried the trout in olive-oil, and 
then some thick stroug-smelling collops of wild boar in the same 
ubiquitous liquid, and a dinner fit for a forester was ready^ 

There was plenty of wine — far cheaper there than Tnilk is in England 
— to wash down the food ; and Pedro, finding I knew something abou 
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apoit and the habits of wild animals^ was eloquent in his accounts of 
boar, wolf, and roebuck shooting. The winter with its deep snows 
is the time for sport in this vast forest. Then, he said, we can track 
them by their traces in the snow ; they come down to the valleys ; 
the wild boar are on fhe search for food, and the wolves lope round 
on the chance of pickii.g up a stray sheep. There were, he told me, 
no bears now, though when a hoy he had seen them a little higher up 
in the hills. After supper two cardbinei'os^ who were stopping here 
to stop the smuggling from France, came in and were soon on]^the 
best terms with me when they* found that I knew their native 
village in the sierras of Alicante. The kitchen, however, became 
oppressively hot. I said good-night early and went up the valley 
instead of going to bed. 

It was a windless night : the air, though warm, had caught the moist 
freshness of the river, and the cool scent of the vast forest coming in 
gradual waves down the valley was a luxury to breathe. Not a 
sound was audible except the ceaseless music of the water. Over 
the river bats were still hawking to and fro : great silver moths 
fluttered by, visible in the -clear obscure, and after them came the 
« night-jar, like a gigantic swallow, gliding past, and disappearing 
the next moment in the darkness of the lower glen. The moon was 
still yotmg, and the thin vejl of cloud which just sufficed to hide the 
sky let no light through ; so that as the night advanced the valley 
grew darker, but never so dark that the eye, adapting itself to 
the conditions, could' not distinguish its surroundings. Following 
the rivei up into the forest, I sat down on a mossy bank and let the 
qtiiet night and the spirit of the great forest steal into my being. 
At such a time, when the senses are satisfied, and the mind begins to 
work, it is natural to compare the charms of society and solitude. 

At first the verdict will be with Andrew Marvell — 

“ Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude.” 

This will, of course, be especially the case v/hen one has been living 
in the midst of the many, with commonplace people who do not 
understand one's aspirations and interests, whose views are at 
variance with one's own. * Such society is really the most trying 
isolation, and to leave it in order to be made one with nature " is 
in fact to exchange solitude for society ; but there comes a time 
when one feels with Shelley the need of human sympathy : “ How 
sweet ! did any heart now share in my emotion." And the sense of this 
need of silent companionship (for one does not wish a companion to 
talk to) is perhaps the last word that one takes away from lonely 
communion with primaeval nature. 

It was late when I returned to the forester's cottage, but I could 
not sleep ; the first cocks crowed about two o'clock, while it was 
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yet night ; and at three o’clock as the dim light was already coming 
through my open window, I put on my sandals and left the house 
quietly without disturbing anyone. I went down to the river, and 
a swim in a pool that felt as though it |)ad been iced, and the 
delicious freshness of the de\|^ air, made me feel as fit as if I had 
had the traditional eight hours* sleep. AS I had a good two hours 
at my disposal, I made my way up a glen lower down the valley. 

There is a charm in the woodland world at dawn which more than 
compensates the slight effort of .early rising. Old Chaucer, the 
father of our English love of nature, as of our English poetry, 
knew this — 

“ And up I rose throe hours after twelfe, 

About the springeu of the day, 

And on I put my gear and mine array 
And to a pleasant grove I gan passe, 

Long er the bright Sonne uprisen was)! *** 

Nor was this early rfPjralk of his anything exceptional. He tells us, 
in a poem where our modern love of nature is anticipated, that, for 
the love of the flowers, — ^it was indeed to gaze upon a single flower — ■ 

“ In my bed there dawoth mono day 
That I nam uppe aod walkyng in the mede^’* 

• 

And so, as I walked through the dewy grass and fern, I brushed 
the misty seedpearl from the low-feathering beech-trees, I seemed to 
have the poet with me going forth to hear the nightingale ; — 

And right anone as I the day espied, • 

Ne longer would I in my bod abide ; 

But unto a wode that was fast by 
I wente forthe alone full prively.” • 

And certainly the wood in which I found myself^ if it had not thfe 
nightingales (being August it was at any rate too late to hear them 
sing), had beauty such as would have delighted the susceptible heart 
of the author of the B&ke of Cupidc, The dew was on the forest un- 
touched as yet by a single sunbeam, for, though it was now broad 
daylight, the sun had not climbed above the eastern mountain tops. 
The grass and fern of the forest glades ’were hung with delicate silk 
threads, thicker indeed than gossamers, and hung with diamonds 
of dew, the largest flatter brilliants in the centre of each web, de- 
creasing in size with the utmost regularity as the distance from the 
centre increased. This was of course caused by the depression of 
the web in the centre, which made the dewdrops run together. 
The dew hung in pearly drops on the delicate tips of the emerald- 
coloured fem-leaf moss, and gathered in soft grey ve3s over the 
feathery fringe of seed-bearing grasses on the open ledges where few 
trees found roothold^at the side of the glen. The light green of the 
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beech contrasted with the vivid green of the femleaf moss and the 
deep green of the bracken ; while here and there, in reach of a 
rivulet’s spray, glowed great bosses of soft deep moss like the finest 
velvet in texture, and ^ with golden lights and emerald shades in it 
like the rujffled breast of a humming ]|^ird. The great beech-trees 
stood like guardians rolind these glades, making a wall of verdure 
that reached right down to the deep bracken that sandalled their 
feet. The delicate earth scent filled the air. All was still. The 
sun had not wakened to active life the insects or the wild dwellers 
in the woods. Looking through* the vistas of leafy boughs into 
each secluded glade, one would hardly have been surprised to see 
one of the woodland creatures of Greek fancy, Dryad or Faun, 
amid those lonely lawns and many centuried trees. With the sun- 
rise came a light intermittent breeze, which just stirred the beech 
forest, making 

** A soft eye-music of slow-moving boughs.” 

When I got back to the house, I found tl^e good wife toasting 
bread on the red-hot embers, and her husband and my man already 
discussing their breakfast. This consisted of raw agmrdientey a potent 
native brandy, to strengthen the stomach, as they explained, fol- 
lowed by cups of black coffee*. A charming little boy, between three 
and four years* of age, answering to the name of Julian, was the 
third in this characteristic breakfast. Ue too had his little glass of 
spirit and his cup of black coffee, and this, though I found there was 
plenty of goats’ milk, of which I promptly secured a bowlful. Julian 
made fi'iends with me at once and sat on my knee. He liked some 
chocolate I produced, but entirely despised the milk I was drink- 
ing. His father appeared to be proud of his son’s tastes, and 
smiled at my warnings. Breakfast over, the mule was saddled and 
Loaded by the forester, who was an adept at that work ; and, after 
paying something more than the trifling charge our worthy hostess 
wished to make for our lodging and entertainment, we shook hands 
and parted, her husband accompanying us as* guide. 

Our way at first followed the course of the river, now thundering 
among gigantic boulders, now gliding quietly over soft brown slopes 
of rock that gleamed a golden brown through the shallow water. 
Steep walls of forest-clad mountain rose on either side. The uni- 
versal beech soon began to alternate with silver fir. In this part of 
the forest no trees are cut at aU. The trees that are blown down 
supplj’^ sufficient firewood to the forester, and there is no sale for 
wood. There were indeed numbers of trees long fallen and over- 
grown with moss across or near our path. We walked as usual in 
single file, * The forester led the way. He was a tall, sinewy, dark- 
complexioned Navarrese, without an ounce of superfluous flesh, and 
with his rifle on his shoulder, and his long springy stride, looked 
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every inch a man. He wore tie usual dress of the country^ A 
rough shirt and trousers^ a Basque her eta on his head, and sandals 
on his naked feet. As this part of the wood was full of large 
vipers and we all wore sandals we kept a sharp^look out. More than 
once we saw the flat head and the great black coils of the venom- 
ous thing sunning itself on some great ston^, and more than once 
the forester was too quick for the silake. The primitive enmity 
against the serpent^s seed was so strong in this son of Eve that, 
unable to persuade him to put tho. vipers he surprised out of their 
pain, I had to finish them off myself. He told me a good deal about 
the habits of the snakes : more to the south, towards Tudela, there 
is a big yellow viper which the people cat after they have cut off the 
head and declare it is as good as chicken. I think his story is not 
improbable, as so scanty is the supply of flesh obtainable, even in. 
Aragon, that at the mountain j^omdaa I saw them, eating frogs, not as 
a delicacy, but as a necessity of life. The forest through which we 
were walking was absolutely solitary, ilever once did we seo man or 
any sign of man, except an occasional tree burned as it stood to supply 
a night^s firing without trouble of felling it. There was but little bird 
life. The harsh voice of the graja (jay) was heard from time to time ' 
and once or twice I caught sight of its bright plumage. On one or 
two open pools on the river, the swifts were circling, dropping grace- 
fully to drink, as they perform all the operations of life, on the wing. 
Once we saw a kestrel or wind-hover poised qjbove a glade at the 
other side of the river, and several times the broad vans of a Pyrenean 
vulture moved slowly across the blue. Of insects there was no lad;. 
Gorgeous dragon-flies sailed up and down above the river in the 
more open parts of the valley : butterflies of splendid hues were not 
uncommon ; but our old enemies, the horse and mule flies, were 
neither so numerous nor so troublesome as before. 

And now the stream divided and, following a branch to the right, 
we climbed a deep barranco, in which the view was so far open 
that we could see over th6 trees, the mountains rising tier above tier, 
fold beyond fold, up to the . higher summits, scarfed with white 
cloud and blue in the distance. The silver fir had quite superseded 
the beech as the giant of the forest. The scarlet berries of the moun- 
tain ash made a glow of colour here and there in the universal green. 
Underfoot, foxgloves and a strange plant, with corymbs shaped like' 
the elder’s but scented like hawthorn blossom, gave variety at intervals 
to the mossy or leaf-strewn ground. Wild strawberries of delicious 
flavour grew in profusion over the rocks and tree stumps, but I was 
alone in my liking for*’ them. Neither the forester nor my man 
would touch them, and, indeed, speaking generally, they go to waste in 
Navarre even more completely than blackberries do in Ireland. The 
pace at which we travejled had greatly improved since we followed 
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the forester^ who walked up the steepest barrancos at above four miles 
an hour without losing breath or turning a hair, while we toiled 
panting after him as best we might. About noon we rested on a low' 
hill-top free from tr^es where there was a slight breeze from the 
higher mountains, a refreshment we Jiad not felt for days. There 
we smoked and talked over the best spots for wild boar and the 
chance of getting a shot at wolves in the great forest. 

A vast amphitheatre of forest beyond forest, and mountain rising 
above mountain, lay around us. The higher mountains, thinly 
streaked with dazzling snow, rose blue in the distance, the nearer 
mountains showed a deep violet where the shadows lay in the hollows 
of the glens ; while the open grass slopes were green or shifted their 
tints from green to gold, as a wind of light moved over them. As 
far as the eye could reach there was no sign of man or the works of 
man. 

On the hill-top where we were resting the sun fell with full force, 
and the cicada) filled the air Vith their merry ^ music. 

One of the characteristics of open-air life in Spain is the 
important place in the music of the country which belongs to 
the cicada or grillo as he is called. His chirring song (in the south 
he is called the chkharra)^ which is both clear and sweet, is the 
prevailing sound in the spring and summer, not only all day, but late 
into the warm nights. The Spaniards love the music, and even keep 
the insect-singers in, cages as wc do birds. This, too, we know, was 
the custom among the Greeks. The cause of the high estimate of 
the cicada^s music is, in SjDain, I think, the scarcity of song-birds. 
Though I heard nightingales in June in some of the Pyrenean forests 
some years ago, I came on scarcely any song-birds, indeed, on 
very few birds at all during my expedition in an undisturbed forest 
country, which might have been expected to be full of them. Scarcely 
any birds I saw, but with this exception, that birds of prey were every- 
where exceedingly numerous. Hawks, kites, and vultures were to be 
seen daily. The absence of game-birds— shot do^vn mercilessly on 
the ground or in their nests in season and out of season — Cleaves the 
song-birds to supply the food of the birds of prey, which breed 
unmolested, as no one thinks of wasting powder and shot on them. 
Thus the absence of our English love of sport, and consequently 
of game-laws such as we have in England, results in the increase of 
birds of prey and the extermination by them of the song-birds, while 
the absence of song-birds leads to the high estimate of the musical 
powers of the cicadm. As for the game-birds, it is pretty certain that 
if they had a voice in the matter they would much prefer to be pre- 
served -and to pay at last with a speedy death on the wing for their 
protection from hawks and kites, rather than to be left to be torn to 
pieces by their winged foes without any close period either against 
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them or against the occasional efforts of the unsportsmanlike Spaniard 
who deliberately pots them on the ground and in a lump if he gets 
the chance, or even in the breeding season on their nests. Whether 
this reason for the love of the cicada's song in l^ain could be applied 
to the Greek love of the song of.the rem^, I will not venture to say, 
remembering the nightingales of Colonus in SdJ)hocIcs and the Birds 
of Aristophanes. The Greek love of the cicada's song shows 
throughout the literature from Homer to Theocritus, and is nowhere 
more charmingly displayed than in. that poem in The Anthology 
in which Eunomus tells of his victory in lyre-playing over Spartis, 
how when one of the strings broke a cicada alighted on his lyre 
and supplied with its note the place of the broken string, and how, 
a victor by the cicada's aid, Eunomus commemorated in brass the 
achievement of the little songster. Browning's use of this story in 
Tale " is, as all lovers of his thoughtful verse know:, exceedingly 
happy. 

The half-hour's rest* over, wo pushed up the barranco, that held 
the headwaters of the river, and then began the ascent of the 
mountains, rising gradually by long zig-zags out of the forest 
w'orld into a treeless region, where, if the sun beat down on * 
us, the air was cooled by an occasion «al light breeze from the 
Alpine Avorld above. We now saw heather and hcafh, and occa- 
sional clumps of Alpine Bhododendron, the flowers of which were 
generally just over, though now and then a patch of rosy colour 
show’ed where some late blossoms had not yet yielded to the 
parching sunrays. In our long climb over the mountain walls, 
which seemed to increase in number as we advanced, we would have 
been sorely tried for want of water, but that the forester knew every 
spring in all that pathless region, and knew also to perfection which 
fountain-head was the coldest. This generally proved to be some • 
tiny basin into which the water came slowly drop by drop, and lay 
in the fern-curtained darkness, as cold as ice and clear as crystal.. 
For judgment in the quality and coldness of water, commend me 
to the mountaineers of Navarre and Aragon, who would turn with 
disdain from the water that passes for excellent in London, or 
indeed, in any part of England. The poorest mountaineer will 
willingly send a long distance for the drinking-water of his house, 
though he may have a stream which in England would be con- • 
sidored remarkably clear and cold, within stone's-throw. 

It would be tedious to record the discomforts of every inn and 
the events of every day. Enough that five days after I found myself 
in Aragon, having first parted cheerfully enough from my Basque 
muleteer, and not without great regret from the mule, who bad main- 
tained her character for sweetness of ^temper, sureness of foot, speed 
and bottom, beyond highest expectations. 
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The change in the scenery and entire flora from Navarre to 
Aragon was like a change from one continent to another. The 
change in the character and costume of the peasantry was scarcely 
less. The Navarresp are a far more genial people, with a light- 
heartedness and an almost effusive , friendliness which is entirely 
foreign to the AragoAese character. In Aragon you hear none of 
the light jesting so common in Navarre. The Aragonese moun- 
taineer is a man of sterner mould. He^ is silent, serious, almost 
solemn, and thus in keeping with the scenery among which he 
dwells. That scenery is stern, savage, but far more grand than 
anything in Navarre; it must be remembered that Zaragoza is 
Aragonese, and the men of Aragon have not forgotten the great 
siege so well sustained for freedom by undisciplined men and 
women against the trained armies of France. The soft and spreading 
beech is characteristically the tree of Navarre ; the rugged pine, of 
Aragon. The Navarrese wears the blue Basque bereta and the 
alpargataSy or hemp-soled Basque sandals ; butt otherwise his attire is 
not noticeable. The strong individuality of the Aragonese moun- 
taineer shows itself even in his dress. This is composed of tight 
light blue velvet knee-breeches not reaching to the knee, and 
showing loose white drawers that are gathered just above the 
knee ; full stockings or garters of brown or black wool, spun as it 
comes from the backs of the mountain sheep ; sandals, a short waist- 
coat of blue velvet, a loose white shirt with full sleeves, a handker- 
chief wrapped round the head, with a black sombrero above, and a 
violet-coloured foja or sash wrapped round the waist. The women, 
though their dress is less picturesque than the men's, are like them 
full of individuality and independance, and did the need arise, I 
doubt not that many an Agostina would be found among these 
sierras ready to rival the deeds of the Maid of Zaragoza. The food 
in Aragon is much worse than in Navarre. I had never enough to 
eat while I was there. Dry bread and poor wine is the usual fare. 
The wine is generally inferior, hard, black, and with a strong earthy 
flavour. 

Here I may offer a few notes of scenery made before my arrival at 
iihQposada at Canfranc, where I spent the night on my way to the Pena 
Oolorada, the highest mountain in that part of Aragon. I had been 
travelling all day through the passes and over the ridges of the 
sierras. In the higher mountains it was bitterly cold all day, clouds 
shut out the sun, and a sharp wind came from the snowflelds of the 
highest Pyrenees. I felt the sudden change of climate from the 
warm Navarrese forests to this cold and mifty region. Mist-smoke 
was driving down the higher barrancos, which wer6 here mere 
gashes in the naked rock, with now and again a pine or some 
copse of box wood clinging to it. Snow fields showed every- 
where through the gaps in the driving mist-clouds above. Stunted 
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juniper buslieB made bands of dull green against tbe steep slopes 
of red sandstone. Walls of red rock would suddenly change 
for white limestone, against which the scattered pines looked black 
and dreary. The walls of mountain rose thousands of feet naked 
and savage on every side. • Here and there the dark green of 
nearer belts of fir against the red stone was^picturesque. The tor- 
rents leaping down furiously from the*snow fields in which they had 
their birth had carved qut deep basins in the sheer rock, and the 
water showed crystal clear in the^white basins of limestone and dark 
red in those of the sandstone. As we descended the box grew higher 
and thicker. Patches of white snow showed bright against the red 
rock. Then the pines became more plentiful, looming ghost-like 
out of the mist-smoke which dived down from the heights into the 
barrancos, where it was moved fitfully and slow by the cold gusts 
that came at intervals. • 

Suddenly issuing from a barranco, we found ourselves in a broad 
valley, blue as if it l«id been paved wfth darkest lapis-lazuli. T ran 
down the slope and found that this sheet of glorious deep blue which 
covered the whole valley was formed by the fiowers of a large iris 
in full bloom. The effect was magnificent, backed up as it was 
with the walls of red rock above. Again and again I came upon 
broad belts and little fields of this magnificent bfue among the 
sierras of Aragon, where strong effects of colour are a feature of the 
scenery. 

A frequent and striking effect was produced by the vivid emerald 
of great cushions of velvet moss, set in the hollows of the red rook, 
where perpetual water trickled down. 

Very fine too was the effect in barrancos where Ijie^red rock gave 
only a narrow gateway for the furious stream, and the water leaped 
against the great rock portals and falling over thp sides in long* 
white streamers, fed the verdure of lush green ferns with a continual 
spray, which rose like smoke out of the depth below ; while in the 
background, seen through the rocky gateway, a sea of pine trees rose, 
and above them a rugged pe^k, its sides streaked with snow. 

And when at last we reached the little jwsada near to the Pena 
Colorada, it was night and the moon jiist edged with silver light 
the steep rock wall rising a thousand feet directly behind the houses 
of the village, which clings to a narrow shelf above the furious tor- 
rent of the Rio Aragon below. 

As space will not permit me to do more than make a selection of 
my experiences I shall pass over several days, and describe at some 
length one of my most interesting expeditions in Aragon. I wished 
to explore a* valley inaccessible to mules, and as there was- no inn 
within reach, determined to sleep out in the forest. Starting with 
my guide, a sturdy mountaineer, whose carbine had often brought 
down the bear, and the cahradel monte or bouquetin, I walked over a 
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pass bordered by snow fields, and arrived early in the afternoon at 
the last renta — indeed the last house — within leagues of our destina- 
tion. The inn, a solid structure with small windows and excessively 
dirty inside, stood clos^ to a mountain stream. There was no meat 
obtainable ; and I wished to save our.scanty supply of provisions ; 
so we dined on bread 'and wine. Just as we were starting, the 
guide put in a plea for a supply of wine for the night ; he had 
brought a wine-skin rolled up on his back,^so that I fancy he had 
the wine in view all along. He. proposed that we should go down 
to the cellar and select our wine. This we did, and for four 
pesetas (about^Ss. 4d.), got a small skinful of strong white wine, the 
best I tasted in Aragon. This skin the guide willingly added to 
the provisions he was carrying on his back, and thus equipped and 
heartened by a long pull at the liquor in the cellar, set forth with 
strides which wpuld Jiave become a giant refreshed in the traditional 
manner. 

We followed a narrow path by the brink -pf a moTintain river, 
and the scenery was typical of the best scenery in Aragon. On either 
side of the river were giunt pine-trees^ their red trunks and dark green 
foliage lit up by the strong sunlight. On a narrow strip of land at the 
foot of the red cliffy’, which*robo beyond the stream perpendicularly 
from six hundi'<'’ri ' ’ght Jiundred feel, grew dense box thickets, 
and oak and beech ni..icd with occasional silver fir, made a thick 
belt up to th'. ^e^y t of the wall of stone. A hundred feet below 
the path, w^hic * here ^ to 1 n stecj^' face of the cliff, the river 
hurst its way through ibo solid rock and a perpetual roar came up 
from successive cataracts, wh A e water struggled in whiteness 
and fury with the prisoning ais of stone. Above from the 
walls innumefalJle cataracts — a feature of Aragonese scenery — 
dropped in slowly-falling veils down the lo ^ precipices; the water 
shaken out in successive folds like the descent of a great curtain ; 
or with exactly the movement (to compare small things with great) 
of tears swelling out one after another down the same track. Long 
and hot were the hours of march through this gorge and by the side 
of the river. At times the shadows of the cliffs protected us from 
the sun, but generally the 'sun-rays beat down full upon our’^heads. 
My guide knew every spring, and the icy coldness of the water was 
a luxury in which I quenched my fever of thirst on every oppor- 
tunity. He held himself in reserve, unwilling, I fancy, to waste 
so fine a thirst on water, when he had a skinful of more generous 
liquor on his back. At last the sun’s rim dipped behind the western 
mountain-tops, and our walk through the cool twilight would have 
been pleasant enough, but we had leagues still to go, and night was 
upon us as we climbed the first steep bastions of the barranco to which 
we were bound. Up the cliffs we climbed, holding on by the box- 
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eagerness not to offend the British nation is increased by the trouble 
which he experiences in holding the centiul alliance together. The 
Italians, sorely wounded in the war of tariffs, and not so forgetful 
of the Trentina as Vienna loves to imagine, are beginning to ask 
what compensation the Chancellor can offer for the sufferings which 
his policy of isolating France*has brought] upon them. In Austria, 
too, signs of irritation and impatience ^e plainly visible. Each day 
heightens the bitterness with which the Germans, Bohemians, and 
Slavs resent the insolench of a few million Magyars, and the supre- 
macy of Pesth once destroyed, the coalition must tumble to pieces. 
On the other hand the Czar, distrustful of republican France, hesi- 
tates to commit himself to an alliance with the Quai d’Orsay, while 
I ranee, though too much divided by dissensions at home to embark 
on adventures, lives in constant terror of a reconciliation between 
St. J'etersburg and Berlin. A strong and consistent foreign policy 
svo lid render England mistress of the situation.* To obtain ascend- 
ancy ui F.nropc if, is i\o\y simply to ac^ as VYolsey would have done, 
since the J’realy of iterliu gave hirth to the new diplomacy. The 
price of succesis is readiness to fight ; .the prize, a dominant voice 
in r-v'cry problem of common interest, but. mor<5 particularly in the* 
Eastern Question. It is doubtless the case tliat. a prominent attitude 
niigli^ involve us in hostilities, yet oipially so that •sell’-eiraccinent 
peace eunnot save us from Liftimate jiartieipation in the 
ajjyro'uhijig struggle. \ot intorvciition, in sV*- iiieans indecision, 
(or thnt t,he British gov ninn-nt can stand ifo.-i’ while' the fate of 
t V)ii;{t!intin(!pio tiv'd’; sit tied 1 decline to Ir'b.'.co. The •perils of 
neutrality in llio prslbninarv stages arc reallv greater than of exet's* 
^'ivc inc‘ddlosoiuene‘jS, ^riiero is still lime for England and Itussia to 
groo. The Czar mig Ut mati'nally promote an •arrangement by 
negotiating witli s's a liberal tror?v of commerce, as such an instru-^ 
luer.t would deprive the Ru.ssophobists of their sheet ahehor. Thanks 
loins astute and paO-oi, policy, the Muscovite sovereign has now a 
splendid cli.iTK*' of winijing all ho covets, and he could well afford 
to make the (on cessions which are essential to dissipating the real 
ground for opposing his advance towards the Mediterranean. But deal 
how Itussia may with this important pomt, England's right course is 
clear. Spirited speeches are the hollowcst mockery when not sustained 
oy bold deeds, and merely serve to confirm abroad the dangerous errof 
vjiat we have in sober truth voluntarily descended to the level of a third- 
class state. JiiVents in the Balkan Peninsula are marching fast and 
irresistibly to the inevitable crisis, and they will not slacken their pace 
to suit our convenien^. Every year passed in idleness sensibly 
augments the risk, and if we continue to declare that Europe can go 
its own way in the East the Powers will end by taking us at our word. 
Russia has always the means of making conations with the Vienna 
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Cabinet. The argument that Prince Bismarck will restrain the 
Hapsburgs, who hate him, and besides long to share in a partition 
of European Turkej^, is utterly untenable. In the first place he might 
not be able to do so, in the next a renewal of the Holy Alliance 
at the expense of smaller nations is an ever-present possibility, and 
we may quickly provcke its realisation by persistent irresolution. 
We are living in a fool’s parjidise. The Osmanli, mortally wounded 
by his own rotten administration, is dying fast, and simple prudence 
demands a practical recognition of the fact. Even now England 
may divert the course of affairs into the channel which will guide 
them conformably to her own interests and the rights of Europe, 
but should she hesitate she must in the end either stand aside or 
fight under disadvantageous circumstances. Doomed to speedy 
destruction, the Turk has only left him the hope of perishing in 
seas of blood, a closing triumph for his barbarian race and lasting 
shame to England and Bussia, who united by an anticipatory agree- 
ment, would at the fitting moment have pow^r to cast him raging 
impotcntly out of Christendom. 


John Welsh. 
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TIIF SOUDAN. • 

Success in life must depend upon, the sibility of an individual to per- 
form his special work ; this will necessitate experience and applica- 
tion to the subject ; whether it be ^litical or judicial, commercial or 
mechanical, the necessity remains — we must understand our busi- 
ness. This is accepted as an axiom in all private afPairs, and a man 
would be ridiculed if he attempted to perform upon the violin with- 
out having studied the instrument, or should he plunge into deep 
water without having learned to swim ; nevertheless we see persons 
in high authority who occupy ministerial departments which entail 
special knowledge, of which they are entirely ignorant. 

It is said that Jaw was handed over to the Dutch because the 
British minister was ignorant of its ^geographical position and 
importance, and he was ashamed to confess it ; thus we lost a posses- ^ 
sion of infinitely greater value than the, whole of our West Indian 
islands. In the same manner the Soudan has been Jost to Egypt 
through the paralyzed action of Great Bi-itain. Wo knew little or 
nothing about it, and were too proud to learn, or to betray our 
ignorance. The recent history of Egypt has been a highly coloured 
picture which exemplifies the compound methods of confusion in 
the labyrinths of British policy. • 

It is hardly to be wondered at that ‘‘ Perfide Albion ” is a bye- 
word on the Continent. The great outside w’orld, to which we are 
supremely indifferent, regards us with a mixture of admiration and 
contempt ; their admiration is at intervals awakened by some sudden 
stroke portending a grand policy ; to be followed by contempt, when 
the opportunity is wasted, and the heaving of the mountain produces 
the poorest specimen of a mouse, whose timid squeak is falsified by 
events which belie our public •declarations. 

When England first accepted responsibility of action in Egyptian 
revolution, the French fleet steamed out of Alexandria Harbour, as a 
protest against European interference in the affairs of a country 
which formed a most important portion of the Ottoman Empire, 
belonging to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. When the French 
fleet quitted the waters of Egypt their responsibility ceased ; their 
influence and political voice should have ceased also. The English 
fleet destroyed the batteries of Alexandria, but the sophistry of a 
Gladstonian Government declared that we ‘'were not ht war.' 
Upon that illogical plea wo could destroy, but not protect ; there- 
fore we annihilated aU. local authority by a bombardment of the 
forts, but declined to land troops to defend the city. We drove out 
the natural defenders, and^ abandoned the greatest town of Egypt to 
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the plundering anarchists, who burned the capital before the eyes of 
the British fleet. This preliminary step to a British occupation of 
Egypt entailed a loss to the country of four millions sterling. Events 
move rapidly, and the destruction of Alexandria, the battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir, and the advance on Cairo, although brilliant in immediate 
political results, are regarded as ancient history. England found 
herself, as though in a dream," in military possession of Egypt, with- 
out any policy, or any idea of what course we should pursue. 

Under these peculiar circumstances it became necessary to reassure- 
the Sultan, into Avhose dominions we had intruded, and to explain to 
European querists something concerning our intentions. We Avere 
quicklj' supplied with one of those charming Gladstoiiian utterances 
that inevitably pacify the anxious inquirer, as they sound so well, 
and arc spiced with humanitarian principles of the highest merit. 
The British were declared to be in Egypt to restore or ** re-establish 
the authority of the Khedive.” 

To effect this humane project we Avere to reform the administra- 
tion of Egypt, to abolish the corvee (forgetting that it exists in 
India and Ceylon), suspend the system of flogging (forgetting that 
our OAvn sons are flogged at Eton), and generally avc Averc to correct 
all abuses, and manufacture a model administration that should 
remain as a landmark of British political architecture, leaving the 
Khedive upon the enviable throne, from Avhich he could survey his 
country purged from discontent and revelling in prosperity ; the 
result of a good gOAX»rnmcnt based upon those principles which 
had raised a Gladstonian ministry to a pinnacle of fame ; Avhich com- 
forted their supporters, but perplexed the outside world. 

In order to reassure the authorities, and the Egyptian population 
who had been in open rebellion against their laAvful ruler the 
Khedive, Ave announced our intended departure as almost immediate ; 
at first we declared that avc should remain only a few Avecks, and, as 
unbelievers exist in all ranks of life. Lord liar tin gton Avas appealed 
to in the House of Commons, and the Avorld Avas assured from the 
mouth of a minister that the British evacuation of Egypt would 
take place decidedly in six months.’’ 

It appears incredible that practical statesmen could deceive them- 
selves AAuth the belief that Ave could gain the confidence of a people 
by assuring them of our almost immediate departure. If we had 
wished to destroy all confidence among every class in Egypt theno 
could not have been a more certain method, as the people reasoned 
thus : Why did these cunning English invade this country P Why 
did they bombard and destroy Alexandria ‘^ind kill 1,000 of our 
people ?• • Why did they kill 2,000 of our soldiers at Tel-el-Kebir ? 
If they came to restore the authority of the Khedive, why did they 
interfere to bsxyq Arabi Pacha the rebel, w^io was condemned to 
death for rebelling against the Khedive ? Why have they sent this 
rebel as an exile to their beautiful colony Ceylon, unless they intend. 
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to reproduce him at a future iSme to serve their policy? \V’hy 
should they take the administration out of the hands of the Khedive 
and reduce him to a mere puppet, if they profess to rc-cstablish his 
authority ? How can they expect to re-establish his authority if 
they reduce him to a cipher in the estimation of his people ? Why 
should they, if honest, throw dust in our ^eyes and declare that 
they intend to depart from Egypt Jn a few weeks or months P 
Would they have taken all this trouble for love of the Khedive? 
No ; those English are either fools or liars, but they cannot be fools. 
They commenced in India with bnly a few’^ yards of ground and a 
small factory ; they are now masters of an Indian Empire — these 
people are infidels and liars, they are here under false pretences, and 
they say they are going away simply because they are afraid of 
France. The French did not invade us : God be praised they are 
natural enemies of the English, and Inshallah (please God) the time 
wiU come when they wdll be driven out/' 

I have actually heard these argun^pnts used by Egyptians, who 
have at the same lime asked, with some anxiety, “ Why England 
should interfere w ith the administration of Egypt when she cannot 
govern Ireland within a few' hours of her ow'n shores ? ’’ . 

In order to instil confidence if possible, or to lessen the apprehen- 
sion of the Sultan, our most able Mmistcr Plenipotentiary, Lord 
I lufferin, was instructed to leave Constantinople and betake himself 
to Egypt., to inquire into every abuse, and to institute reforms, 
through a model administration made especially to order, like a new 
boot warranted to please the w’earer, and to fit all manner of feet 
W'ithout pincliing the most tender corns. • 

It w'us impossible to make a bettor selection, and no political 
Hercules could have taken greater pains to cle?in8e the Augean 
stables, but a broom w'as necessary, and the Gladstonian broom W'as 
too weak in the bristles for a w’ork that required init only skill, but 
unflinching perseverance and determination. If Lord Duffbrin had 
been unfettered, if he had been given time to effect his purpose, and 
by slow' though sure degrees to gain the confidence of the people, 
and to obtain their s 3 'm])atHy and co-operation, he would have suc- 
ceeded better than any living man, but what w'as liis position ? He 
was called into a sick room like a consulting pliysician, the usual 
medical attendant being Sir Edw'ard IMalet (our Consul-General aiyi 
Diplomatic Agent). The Dritish Government w'as not satisfied wdth 
the humiliation of the Khedive, whose powder w'as absolutely destroyed 
through our intervention, but our own Consul-General was over- 
shadowed, as though i^ot competent to fulfil the task imposed. The 
necessity of a consulting physician was a reflection upon the ability 
of the ordinary practitioner, and nevertheless the greater authority 
' was almost immediately withdraw'n. He was to write a prc.scription 
and to disappear, leaVing the patient to swallow a dose, the effects of 
' which required his undivided skill and personal attention. 
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Lord Dufferin retumed to Constantinople ; his departura was re- 
garded by the Khediye and all his ministers with unfeigned regret ; 
they felt that they had lost not only a sincere adviser, but a friend. 

The withdrawal of the ambassador had a disastrous effect, as it 
appeared to confirm the declaration of our intended evacuation of 
Egypt, and thereby sh/itterod the foundation for future confidence 
which had been so carefully prepared. 

Sir Edward Malet was shortly promoted as our Minister at 
Brussels, and subsequently to . ^Berlin, thereby confusing the 
Egyptian mind, which naturally reflected that a man of that calibre 
and estimation, if fitted for posts of such dignity and confidence, 
might have been entrusted by his Government with the management 
of his Egyptian patient without the assistance of a consulting 
physician. 

It is absolutely ridiculous to summon the assistance of a pro- 
fessional adviser if you are determined to oppose his measures. The 
Gladstone Ministry completely paralysed the action of their repre- 
sentative by special instructions from which he could not deviate.. 
England entered Egypt under the pretext of enforcing order and 
restoring the authority of the Khedive. The first step was to- 
reorganise the army and to establish a gendarmerie for the protec- 
tion of the country, but at the same time that we assumed the con- 
trol of Egypt, we declared that all which pertained to the Soudan 
was beyond the sphere of our jurisdiction ! 

We thus established a house divided against itself.” The Arabs 
were always difficult to govern, and although the administration of 
the Soudan had been defective, the people had been kept under toler- 
able subjection ; but disturbances are contagious, and the rebellion 
of Arabi Pacha had vitiated the atmosphere ; germs of discontent 
were floating in the air, ready to spring into active life should 
an opportunity arise favourable to their development. At this 
critical moment, when all authority had been overthrown by 
Arabi, and the English had invaded Egypt to secure the Khedive 
upon his throne, we proclaimed to the world that we should hold 
entirely aloof from the affairs of the Soudan, thereby inciting the 
Arabs to throw off the Egyptian yoke and to declare their independ- 
ence. 

There were two vital points upon which the Gladstone Ministry 
was determined, both of which vrere fatal to the prosperity of 
Egypt. 

First, in the army reorganization scheme they absolutely pro- 
hibited all Turks, Arnauts, or others from enlistment. ^ The entire 
Egyptian - army had only lately been in open revolt against their 
ruler, the Khedive ; nevertheless, to please the people, instructions 
were issued that the newly-organized battalionig should be composed 
entirely of the fellaheen, a great portion of whom had a few 
weeks before been running, with the points of British bayonets in 
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their posteriors, after the defeat at Tel-el-Kebir. These were to 
be the protectors of Egypt, and the loyal defenders of the Khedive, 
after the departure of the British forces at the expiration of six 
months from the date of occupation. * 

It appears incredible that such an arrangement should have been 
insisted upon, but so determined was the Bntish Government upon 
this point, that all Turks who had been recruited before the order had 
been issued were transhipped, and returned to their respective ports 
of embarkation. The Egyptian ^rmy was to be purely and simply 
a native force, with no foreign element except the Soudanese, which 
formed the black battalions. These blacks were the only reliable 
material, but as the British victory had annihilated all military 
organization, the Soudanese regiments had dispersed, and it was diffi* 
cult to discover and reform their units. 

Any administrator would have argued that the.Egyptian arm}' 
had only recently mutinied against the Khedive, it would certainly 
repeat that insurrection when the BHtish forces should be with- 
drawn. If our own authorities believed in the declaration of the 
Ministry that we should withdraw from ligypt in a few months, how 
could they possibly entrust the peace of Egypt and the safeguarding* 
of the Khedive to the same people who had declared against him, and 
who would, after our departure, be inceifted at the remembrance that 
the British troops had supported him, and crushed themselves, his 
adversaries, in the lines of Tel-el-Kebir ? 

The new army organization was originally planned by^ the late 
General Valentine Baker Pacha, and he had suggested a mixed fo^ce 
of Turks, Albanians, and other fighting races who never would 
fraternise with the fellaheen, whom they would Regard with con- 
tempt. A mixed force, divided into separate battalions, would never 
combine in insurrection. An army of 10,000 men of the best fight-* 
ing material would have been not only a physical but a moral power. 
The Soudan blacks would have been collected, and when assured of 
honest payment, they would have become splendid troops under the 
tuition of liritish officers. .The moral effect of Albanian troops in 
connection with Turks would have been sufficient to establish a 
wholesome terror among all those who were in sympathy with rebel- 
lion ; at the same time a new army of such staunch material would 
have formed an irresistible force, ready for action at immediate 
notice, either at Souakim or elsewhere. 

Instead of this, a positive veto from ignorant Downing Street 
debarred Egypt from the services of Albanians, Turks, and all other 
valuable aid ; the ncw*iirmy, and also the gendarmerie, were to be 
composed of those native fellaheen who hated a military -life, and 
were emasculated as a fighting element. Their idea of battle was a 
quick retreat. Thei^ war-song would have been that well-known 
martial verse, He who fights and runs away Will live to run some 
other day.’' , 
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General Valentine Baker was appointed by his Highness the 
Khedive as commander-in-chiof to reorganize his army, and he, 
as I have said, was in favour of well-known military material. The 
British Government was opposed to this, and in order to prove the 
truth of their declaration that they had appeared in Egypt to re- 
establish the authority rff his Highness Mehemet Tewfik, the Khedive, 
and representative of the Sultkn, at once interfered with his appoint- 
ment, and substituted Sir Evelyn Wood as commander-in-chief, to 
create and command an army o^ such utterly worthless material 
that they dared not venture to expose them to the attacks of the half- 
armed Arabs then in insurrection at Souakim. 

The gendarmerie was then confided for organization and command 
to General Valentine Baker, who, as the Khedive’s appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, had been shelved by British intrusion and reduced 
to an inferior .command, and was under the same necessity of re- 
stricting his recruits to the worthless natives of the country. The 
result may be imagined. Thfere was a nomin{il army, and a nominal 
gendarmerie, both of which had to be paid, although practically use- 
less if called upon in emergency. These two bodies were under 
British oflScers. 

Egypt at that period was at rest, within the limits of the Delta ; 
beyond that, England had diso^vned all responsibility. The fanatical 
movement of the Mahdi had commenced in the Soudan ; Mahomet 
Achmet, a religious enthusiast, who had been quieted by a subsidy 
during the reign of the astute Khedive Ismail, had been deprived 
of this narcotic stipend through British cheeseparing when reducing 
the expenditure of Egypt. The soothing influence of an annual 
subsidy being removed, this holy person exhibited his power by fan- 
ning the sparks of discontent, and he quickly raised a blaze of insur- 
• rcction througji Darfur, Kordofan, and Senaar. 

The worthless Egyptian troops were utterly defeated in the two 
first-named provinces, which were wrested from the power of Egypt 
and entirelj^ lost ; thus, south of Khartouifi, the actual frontier was 
exhibited by the White Nile, a well-defined and easily protected 
boundary. Senaar, upon the cast, between the White and the 
Blue Nile, was the battle-field upon which, with fluctuating success, 
the rebel forces and those of the Khedive were in almost daily con- 
‘flict. This was the position of Egypt a few weeks before the 
departure of Ijord Dufferin ; if he had remained, the outlook might 
have become more favourable, as hard and fast regulations might 
have been modified according to the necessities of events. 

England had declared that she declined»all responsibility in the 
SoudaU) which was beyond the sphere of British interference. At 
the same time two provinces, Darfur and Kordofan, had been abso- 
lutely lost to Egypt, and the garrisons of Obeid and other military 
positions had been taken prisoners. The fortunes of Senaar were 
trembling in the balance; that province is one of the granaries 
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of the Soudan, upon which Khartoum generally depends, as the 
Blue Nile, which forms the eastern boundary of Senaar, is the 
navigable channel for all commerce. If Senaar were lost, Khartoum 
would be starved into submission. • 

In these pressing circumstances it was of the highest importance 
that strong reinforcements should be sent without delay, both to 
Souahim and Khartoum, under the command of experienced British 
officers. Here came the pinch! England was in occupation of 
Egypt ; the Khedive had no autberity ; he could not move his finger 
without the sanction of our representative; and yet the necessity 
was admitted upon all sides that troops must march immediately to 
the Soudan, although England had declared that the Soudan was 
beyond the sphere of British interference ! 

All half-hearted measures are doomed to failure. There was no 
way out of this dilemma. We looked ridiculous. The position 
demanded action ; and it was arranged that General Hicks, with a 
staff of British officers, should start ftr Khartoum, via Souakim, with 
as manj^ Egyptian troops as could be got together for such special 
service. 

There could not be a greater proof o£ the necessity of foreigfi 
material in the composition of the Egyptian army. A few battalions 
of Ariiauts or Turks would have crushed all resistance; but the 
unfortunate General Hicks started from Cairo with utterly worthless 
Egyptian troops, who were known to be so fiiithless that they were 
not trusted to carry arms on board the transport at Suez but their 
rifles and ammunition were despatched to Souakim only to be deli- 
vered to the men upon disembarkation. 

At that period through the dislocation of responsibilities occa- 
sioned by England’s absurd declaration tliat the Soudan was beyond 
the sphere of British interference, General Yalent^ne Baker repre- 
sented the only authority for Soudan military operations, although 
he was no longer commandcr-in-chicf in Egypt. If ho had remained 
in authority, Khartouin would never have been lost, neither would 
the rebellion have spread into such vast dimensions. 

General Hicks started from Cairo under the command of General 
Baker with the following most positive instructions, the result of a 
plan of operations determined upon by him in conjunction with my- 
self, as I knew the positions upon both the Blue and the Whfte 
Niles for the proposed strategj^ : — 

On arrival at Khartoum Abd-el-Kader Pacha, an experienced 
officer, educated in Germany, and Governor of the Soudan, was to 
advance in steamers Svith five thousand men up the Blue Nile and 
bring the rebels to a decisive action in Senaar. A^ -the same 
time General Hicks was to advance up the White Nile to a point 
near Gebel Een (twp hills) where there is a ford across the river 
during the low Nile to Kordofan. At that point General Hicks was 
to await the arrival of the rebel army after the defeat, should Abd- 
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el-Kader be victorious, in which case, when pursued, they must 
inevitably fall back and retreat across the ford into Kordofan. This 
would afford an opportunity for completely crushing the movement, 
as Hicks would interccfit the fugitives, and with steamers and other 
vessels upon the river, he could prevent the enemy from attaining 
the western shore. When tliis success should have been achieved, 
General Hicks was to decline all operations on the west bank of the 
White Nile ; under no circumstances was he to land upon the Kor- 
dofan side, but he was to throw up^a line of watch-towers along the 
east bank, patrol the river strictly with his steamers, destroy all boats 
belonging to the west shore, and occupy Senaar with a chain of mili- 
tary posts. He was then to form an administration, reform abuses, 
redress all injustice, &c., &c., and restore confidence. 

This plan was ably carried out. Abd-el-Kader defeated the enemy 
in Senaar ; the 'beatfen army fell back as was expected, and was 
intercepted by General Hicks. They should have been annihilated, 
but unfortunately there was no eaval^3^ Altlft)ugh the enemy had 
been beaten by Abd-el-Kadgr Pacha, they showed the stubborn 
determination which has distinguished them in every encounter since 
the commencement of the .insurrection ; they actually surprised 
Hicks's force which hurriedly formed square to receive their attack. 
Although not pursued, the tnemy were beaten, and General Hicks 
found himself in the position that was expected ; he was master of 
the situation. 

In the meantime organization was the new creed in Egypt Proper. 
Sir* Evelyn Wood and his energetic staff were taking the greatest 
pains to form an Egyptian army — ^making ropes of sand ; General 
Valentine Bakej was striving after the impossible with similar mate- 
rial in the formation of gendarmerie; while in the neighbouring 
deserts and mountain ranges of Souukim the Arabs were organising 
themselves to throw off the Egjrptian bondage, encouraged by the 
annoimcement that had reached that port, that ** England would have 
nothing to do with the Soudan." 

The Arabs being an active people lost*no time in exhibiting their 
policy, while England was oijly ventilating her policy in the repeated 
declarations of almost immediate departure from Egypt. The Had- 
dendowa Arabs attacked and slaughtered every detachment of 
Egyptian troops that were sent against them, and so closely invested 
the only two remaining positions, Tokar and Sinkat, that the Egyp- 
tian garrisons were starving. 

The position of Egypt at that particular period was as follows : — 

A growing rebellion had been suppressed oif the east of. the White 
Nile, upoli which side all was quiet, although discontent was rampant. 
On the west, Darfur and Kordofan were lost> but the White Nile 
formed an admirable frontier. • 

In Souakim the rising was formidable, and would assuredly extend 
widely unless at once suppressed. Tewfik Bey the gallant com- 
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mander of Siiik&t was starving with, his garrison of six hundred men, 
invested closely by an overwhelming force that never gave quarter 
to an enemy. 

In Cairo and Alexandria the British force® numbered 11,000 
The new Egyptian army under Sir Evelyn Wood . 6,000 

The gendarmerie . 5,000 


22,000 

Souakim was three days’ stemming from Suez, and with 18,000 
regular troops in Egypt, the unfortunate but heroic Tewfik Bey, 
with his little garrison of 600 men, were left to starvation and 
massacre because England was absolute in Egypt. England had 
declared that the Soudan was beyond the sphere of her interference. 
The British army of occupation was officered by Englishmen. Tlie 
Khedive’s army was officered by Englishmen. * Egypt was at that 
time governed by Englishmen. The Khedive had no power to move ; 
this was the shameful, the terrible position: “that the Khedive’s 
officer in command and a faithful garrison of black troops at Sinkat 
were left to perish unaided, although 22,000 troops and gendarmerie 
were actually in Egypt ! ” 

There was one Englishman who felt keenly the disgrace of that 
position. General Valentine Baker, ai^though not connected with 
the Khedive’s army, declared his readiness to attempt the succour of 
Tewfik Bey and the garrisons of Tokar and, Sinkat with only the 
police, if the army would not move. 

There was not an hour to lose. He started, accompanied by a 
devoted friend, the late Colonel P. Burnaby, who was always to bo 
found in the front where there was dangerous work to do. 

The wretched material of the newly-formed gendarmerie refused 
to start upon such a forlorn hope, and they were jforced into the? 
railway cars by cavalry with drawm sabres. Many of these men 
had never fired a musket. 

Upon arrival at Souakim they were drilled and instructed as far 
us the short interval would, permit. They were then led against 
the enemy to the relief of Tokar. Four thousand men formed in 
a square were attacked by at the most 1,200 Arabs. The miser- 
able fellaheen fired in the air, rushed panic-stricken towards the 
centre of the square, threw themselves flat upon the sand screaming 
for unexpected mercy, and 2,300 men were massacred upon that day, 
with the greater portion of the British officers, although the enemy 
at the outside numbered 1,200. 

Although it pleased' certain persons to boast that under British 
officers the Egyptian fellaheen would make good soldiers, 4herc was 
no confidence exhibited in this theory by a desire to bring them 
into close action with^ the Arab sword and spear. A British force 
under Sir Gerald Graham was sent to Souakim, although we had so 
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studiously declared that the Soudan Was beyond the scope of British 
interference. 

Mr. Gladstone was at this time declaring in the House of Com- 
mons that the Arabs wfre a people rightly struggling to be free.*' 
We accordingly destroyed several thousands of them, and lost a con- 
siderable number of onr own men. The brave Haddendowas broke 
through our square, and did all they could to prove that men who 
are bom warriors can plan attacks, efPect surprises, rush through 
squares, and conduct a campaign successfully without the advantages 
of special military training and competitive examinations. 

‘‘Too late " should be printed upon the British flag. The brave 
Tewfik and his starved garrison, having eaten all the dogs, sallied 
from their earthworks sword in hand, and fought their way through 
the ranks of the overwhelming enemy, until, weak through starva- 
tion, one by one sank down to die in honour, while the British forces 
retreated from Souakim. The whole of Tewfik's garrison, together 
with their heroic commander, perished. 

The horrors of mismanagement were now commencing. The 
control of the Soudan had been placed in the hands of the Minister 
'jf War, having been removed from General V. Baker’s department 
in the process of the new ‘organization. Elated by the success of 
Abd-el-Kader and General IJicks’s operations in Senaar, orders were 
now issued by the Egyptian Minister in direct opposition to those 
which had been so carefully adhered to. Hicks was to re-conquer 
Kordofan and Darfur ! An ofliccr who ^^as utterly ignorant of 
Arabic, with an English staff equallj^ uninformed, was to be sent 
into the deserts of Kordofan with an army of 11,000 or 12,000 men, 
all of whom were suspicious of EngUshmem, who were in occupation 
of Egypt Proper, and none of whom could be depended on in any 
great emergency. When I heard this astounding news I could only 
utter the word, '“Destruction ! ” 

At this crisis in Soudan history an extraordinary vision of false 
confidence had misled the wisdom of our authorities. It was con- 
sidered in the highest quarters that the period had arrived when our 
task had been accomplished, and Egypt w^ould be able to walk with- 
out our leading strings. The authorities declared that security could 
be assured by the Egyptian army alone, and that the British troops 
might at once evacuate the country. Orders were actually issued to 
this effect, and two regiments were waiting at Alexandria for em- 
barkation. 

At this climax of imaginary security the telegraph from Khar- 
toum flashed the terrible words, “ Hicks and entire force annihilated." 
If the British force had been removed from Egypt before the arrival 
of this message, there would have been a rising against the Euro- 
peans throughout the Delta. 

This was a blow that spread consternation, and required imme- 
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diate and decided action. The* so-called new Egyptian army was 
only a name. It was an army when no fighting was required, 
and no person in his senses would have exposed it to the shock of 
battle with determined Arabs who had brotejn British squares, and 
defeated nearly every force that had been brought against them. If 
that army had been composed of Amauts and Turks, it would not 
have been necessary to send British froops “ too late to rescue the 
garrisons at Souakim 9 neither would Ilicks liave been destroyed if 
he had been supported by such s^prunch material. The fact remained 
that no troojis in Egypt, could be brought into action except a few 
excellent regiments of Soudanese blacks ; even those were woefully 
deficient in their rifle pract ice, although men of undoubted courage 
and endurance. 

In spite of our recent perfection of organization and the Khedive's 
new army, gendarmerie, and a large British military force, Egypt 
was prostrated by panic. The (iucen’s representative waited upon 
the Khedive to urge-fhe necessity of dt once abandoning the Soudan ! 
Sheriff Pacha was Minister at that important moment. He was 
astounded at the demand upon the part of England, who had pro- 
fessed to have only one desire in Egypt to excuse her uninvited* 
presence, ‘‘ to re-establish the authority of the Khedive.^' 

England had already abstracted all*power from*the patient and 
long-suffering Khedive ; and, should we forcibly determine the 
abandonment of the Soudan by ligypt, nothing would remain of any 
value except the little triangle which benefits from the ^undation 
from Cairo to Bamictta, and thence to Alexandria. 

Sheriff Pacha refused to sign any document tending to a severance 
of the Soudan from Egypt, and as England enforced this policy upon 
the Khedive, lie, as Prime Minister, at once resigned. Sheriff Pacha 
suggested an excellent measure, that the Sultan shquld lend 10 , 001 ) 
of his best troops to at oikjg subdue the insurrection in the Soudan. 
Had the new Egyptian army been composed of similar material, 
5,000 additional troops Trorn Constantinople for twelve months would 
have been sufficient to dispcjl all danger. Without some decided and 
instantaneous movement the Soudan would become a blaze of general 
insurrection. England had vacillated in every step that she had 
taken, but she appeared determined that fighting was to be avoided. 
It was oflicially announced that the Soudan was to bo abandoned. 

Those few who were experienced in Soudanese affairs at once per- 
ceived the mighty folly of this announcement. The Arab tribes 
which had remained faithful would by the force of circumstances be 
compelled to join the^nemy. If the Soudan were to be abandoned, 
the garrisons of the numerous towns and stations would be- forsaken. 
How could they retreat towards Egypt across those dreary wastes, 
without a drop of water in the burning deserts ? From whence 
could they obtain the many thousand camels to carry their families 
and supplies along the^ fatiguing march, harassed throughout the 
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inhospitable route by pitiless Arabs thirsting for plunder and re- 
venge ? The bare fact of the declaration of abandonment would 
raise every spear against authority, and not a man of all the nume- 
rous garrisons would be permitted to escape. 

The moral effect upon the army wo^ld be disastrous. If officers 
and troops were to be abandoned to their fate simply because we had 
suffered a military reverse, there would be an end to all confidence, 
which never would be regained. It would Jbe absolutely impossible 
to insure the retreat of all the peaceful inhabitants of the Soudan. 
These would be represented by tens of thousands in addition to the 
military garrisons. There were traders of all nations, but especially 
Greeks and Syrians, who had invested their capital in the pur- 
chase of lands and houses. They possessed stores of merchandise, 
crops upon the soil, and all the ramifications of industrial enterprise 
represented by respectable portion of the population. All 
those poor people would be utterl}’’ ruined, even if their lives were 
spared, and this enormity would be the direct result of British in- 
terference in Egypt to re-establish the authority of the Khedive. 
It was a travesty of all justice, and a dishonour to all England. 
'Common-sense would suggest that the natural instinct of self- 
preservation would induce the troops to make terms with the in- 
surgents, cspeciS-lly as no quf'rter was given to prisoners or wounded 
in action. If they were to be abandoned by the Government, it 
would bo better to join the forces of the Mahdi. At that time all 
the principal towns and fortified positions were in possession of the 
Egyptian authorities ; but no sooner had the declaration of abandon- 
ment been made public than the spirit of disaffection exhibited 
itself upon every side. 

The British 'Government was at length forced by public opinion 
to admit the necessity of action, and General Gordon was sent in 
company with Colonel Stewart upon a hopeless mission to Khartoum, 
with the impossible instructions to withdraw the garrisons from the 
Soudan.'' Here was another departure from the original declared 
policy. The Soudan was beyond the scope of British interference, 
therefore we permitted Towfik Bey and GOO men to bo massacred at 
Sinkat. Wq then sent an expedition and inflicted punishment. 
Although we repudiated all responsibility for the Soudan, we had 
allowed General Hicks and other British ofilcers to be employed ; 
and because they were destroyed we enforced the entire abandon- 
ment of the territory. 

Having declined all responsibility, and having seen the fruits of a 
departure from this policy of non -interference in the destruction of 
General IJicks and his entire force, the Governmenf now sent 
General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, entirely unsupported, into the 
jaws of an insurrection of the most bloody and fanatical character, 
without taking any measures for the safety or support of their 
envoy in the event of complications. 
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If General Gordon had been sent with instructions to hold Khar- 
toum and to reorganize the Soudan, supported by 5,000 Turkish 
troops to remain in readiness at Berber, he could haye saved the 
country, but the instant that he corroborated the policy of retreat, 
and began to send down women and children and invalids towards 
influence ceased. ’ How could it supposed that a man's 
influence can remain powerful when, he assures his hearers of his 
intention to abandon them ? 

In a short time after Gordon's arrival at Khartoum the garrison 
of Berber yielded to the insurgents. The commandant was my old 
friend Hussein Khalifa Pacha, the great Sheik of the deserts, and 
report declared that he had a secret understanding with the Mahdi ; 
if so, I am not surprised, as it was a natural conclusion for any 
sensible person whose home and birthplace was the desert — “ If I 
am to bo abandoned, I must make friends with the power that will 
remain." 

There cannot be better evidence pf the situation than that of 
General Gordon himself, given in the last letter that I ever received 
from him when beleaguered in Khartoum. It is dated — 


Kiiaktoum, 11. 3. 84. 


** My dear Sir Samuel, 

“ Thanks for your kind letter 17th February received to-day. I hope Lady 
Baker and your daughters and you ar(j well. I am sorry for your brother’s 
wound, and hope ho and Mrs. Baker arc not cast down. 

“Wo are about to bo hominnd in hero, for tho Shookeriehs and the tribes 
north of this have risen, and it is not to be wondered at when they know we are 
going to evacuate; this they know by the sending down of the Cairo Wployees, 
.nick, &c., &c. They will not attack Khartoum, I think, but will cut off tho 
roads, and though we have plenty of provisions, say, for five or six months, wo 
must eventually fall, and with Khartoum, fall all other places. It was a petty 
jiffair had wo had any forces, but this wo had not. Loyals were driven into 
rebellion to save themselves. T have no time for more, and doubt if you will 
ever get this, for wo may expect the roads cut to-day or tw-morrow. If tho 
Nile were high it would bo far r^asior, but now Nile is very low. 

“ Believe me, with kindest regards to Lady Baker, yourself and family, 
. *• (Signed) C. G. Goudon.” 


Volumes may be written, but the short letter of poor Gordon is a 
curt history of the period, and in tlic midst of his anxieties his heart 
was full of sympathy for others. 

I will not enter into the details of Ids sacrifice, which will always 
remain an indelible blot upon British honour. Again the dreadful 
monosyllables “ Too lato " described the policy of England. Khar- 
toum fell ; Gordon was lost ; the Mahdi was Adetorious ; the British 
forces turned their backs in sad retreat, leaving two dead generals in 
the desert sands, and the Cccur-de-Lion Burnaby, all vietjms in an 
expedition well and gallantly led, but organized too late. The Soudan 
was lost. 

We will now examine the position and importance of a possession 
which was conquered and annexed by the great Viceroy of Egypt, 
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Mehemet Ali Pacha, after many yetfrs of arduous miKtary enterprise, 
all of which was given up in a sudden panic by the great civiliser of 
the world, England — a country which boasts of an enormous empire 
which girds the earth, won in olden times by force of arms, developed 
by the rare intelligence of her people ; this great Power, which has 
been for centuries the moving force in the world’s action, stepped into 
Egypt, and hastily put back the clock of progress one hundred years 
by giving up to savagedom all that had been gained by civilisation ; 
by sacrificing the reputation that had been the pride of her sons to 
support, when struggling unaided through difficulties in the Nile 
Basin (before England intruded upon the scene) ; and by the destruc- 
tion of her prestige, by advancing only to retreat, and leaving the 
bones of her envoy to bleach unburied and unrevenged. 

It may be natural that our officers and men who were engaged in 
the Gordon expedition entertain the idea that they have some know- 
ledge of the Soudan ; in reality they know only the desert route 
upon the west bank of the river Nile, with- the exception of the 
important position Bongola. 

The deserts which appeifr interminable throughout Nubia and 
Libya are the results of a waterless atmosphere which seldom affords 
a drop of rain, except in a phenomenal thunderstorm. It is an 
interesting study when, after many weeks of painful camel- journey 
through the Nubian deserts, covering many hundred miles of latitude, 
the point is reached within the limit of the rainy zone, and the 
scene gradually changes from the desert sand to the brown surface 
of fertile soil. 

When I first travelled in the Soudan, in May 1861, we crossed 
the waterless desert between Korosko on the Nile, and Abou Ilamed, 
again upon the river, the distance being 230 miles by cutting off the 
•great bend towards Dongola. From Abou Ilamed the route is 
always desert, 1but dome-palms afford a tolerable shade along the 
banks of the Nile for 143 miles to Berber. The latter is the most 
important position, as it is the starting-point for all commerce, either 
to Souakim, 270 miles upon the east, or to Dongola by ferry across 
the river and desert route to Korti, or other points, or towards 
Korosko, a route which, although devoid of water, is nevertheless 
direct. Berber is 200 miles from Khartoum, and throughout that 
distance, when I first knew the route, the country was cultivated 
uj)on either bank, excepting certain intervals where rocky hills pre- 
vented irrigation. Two thousand seven hundred sakyiahs, or .water- 
wheels, paid each the iniquitous tax of 500 piastres annually (about 
iJ5). In 1870 not one remained ; the counljpy had beeome a desert 
through bad administration. 

From Berber 25 miles south, the river Atbara 400 yards in width, 
and about 30 feet in depth whan full, appears as the first affluent 
of the Nile throughout the immense course ffom the Mediterranean 
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bushes, and at last reached the summit of the final fold of mountain 
above our destination, and pushed into the thick forest. It was now 
almost dark in the valley, the sun had long disappeared, but the top- 
most westward facing cliflEs were still on fire with the sunset light. 
We walked in single file, my guide decidedly dispirited by the mis- 
calculation of distance he had made. Here we were, in the dark in 
a forest on the steep mountain side, picking our way as best we might 
over rocks and boulders. Even the guide, excellent mountaineer 
though he was, lost his footing again and again, and came to the 
ground. As for myself, my falls were innumerable and my temper 
sorely tried, but it was no use to grumble, we were bound to go on 
till we reached some level ground on which we could encamp. 

The stars were out before we halted in a large open glade some 
acres in extent in the upper part of the forest. It was now quite 
dark in the valley, though there was light in the starry sky, and 
the outlines of the mountain walls were marked clear against ^he 
clear obscure of the heavens. Lighting a thick taper, of which I 
always carried a roll (for this was by no means my first night under 
the stars) wo looked about and found a spot where the ground was 
quite hard and dry. Not having brought an axe, and being unable 
to discover any fallen wood, my guide suggested the Spanish plan 
of setting fire to the bottom of one of the great pine trees which stood 
some hundred yards or so distant. This, however, I vetoed, being 
strongly opposed to a practice which has ruined large tracts of the 
forest (for the fire easily spreads) ; and besides I did not then think 
there was any urgent necessity for a fire, « 

We had but a single cloak between us, but the night was not yet 
cold. Seated on this we made our dinner on the provisions we had 
brought. My clothes, soaked with perspiration, tb/5 result of our 
ten hours’ hard walking, were already a chilly covering, and the 
wine-skin was decidedly acceptable. Then cigarettes, were lighted, 
and we talked, wrapped up, as well as might be, in our single cloak, 
and stretched on the grassy ground. The application of the golden 
rule to treat others as you would like them to treat you, especially 
in reference to the relations«of capital and labour, was our chief 
topic. Thus we passed an hour. Then my companion dropped ofiF 
to sleep, and I was free to look about me. 

It was a strange scene. The glade in which we were was leagues 
from human habitation in the midst of a great forest, a noted haunt of" 
bear and wild goat. Around us on every side but that by which we had 
descended rose the mountains in sheer precipices of, as far as I could 
judge one to two thousand feet in height. The forest broke like a sea 
against the base of thesfe huge rockwalls, and under the further clifi* 
from us a river thundered down. The night was still comparatively 
warm, and the cicada) were chirring and chirping in the box bushes 
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and the deep grass. Gradually the air grew colder and their song 
died away, and all was still but the deep ceaseless murmur of the 
river. 

It was one of those wonderful nights of stars, such as you sec 
through the clear atmosphere of a Spanish sierra and in the un- 
clouded spaces of a Spanish sky. Between the keen stars, the sky 
was a deep blue-black. And ever as I gazed more and more stars 
came out islanded in the fathomless depths of that ocean of dark- 
ness. The same stars that had looked dowh bn mediaeval knight, on 
Moorish cavalier, on Homan legionary, on Carthaginian mercenary, 
looked down unchanged on the mountains of Aragon that night, as 
they will look, down when centuries are past and other eyes than 
ours watch their silver fires. One felt in all one's being the 
pervading spirit of the scene: 

** The silence that is in the starry sky 

" Thd^ sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

The music of falling water has a peculiarly peaceful sound. It 
does not seem to break the silence of night, as does the intermittent 
roar of the sea; it seems rather to be a part of it. I suppose that 
I should have fallen asleep, but first the fresh forest scent in the 
air, and then the rapidly increasing coldness of the night, dispersed 
whatever faint inclination to drowsiness I may have had. 

Suddenly I noticed that the bluc-black depth of the sky was 
gradually but surely growing paler, and presently a soft silvery radi- 
ance gleamed from the topmost summits of the cliffs at the further 
side of' the valley, though all the precipitous height remained un- 
changed, a black wall below. Slowly the silvery belt spread lower, 
and then a few scattered fragments of cloud almost on the cliff's edge, 
shone full of silver light, drinking in the beams of the unseen moon, 
which, though it rose late, was now at the full. 

A brief pauce ; and the moon, full-orbed, sailed up from behind the 
black wall of the nearer cliffs and flooded the valley with its magic 
light. The further wall of rock was lighted up from base to brow ; 
the nearer cliffs still cast a broad shadow across their side of the 
valley, a shadow that showed black as ebony against the grassy 
breadth of the glade, overspread by the mysterious tide of ivory light. 
The cushions of clover-starred grass, and blossoming thyme on which 
we lay, the flowery sward of the glade, the dense leafage of the box- 
copse behind and beside us, shone as with myriads of diamonds with 
glistening drops of dew. The stillness seemed to have become more 
intense; “the moonlight steeped in silentness " the towering rock 
walls, the shadowy forest, and the glistening spaces of the glade. As 
I gazed upwards and saw the stars with their ^'tremulous light grouped 
round the steady splendour of the moon in a windless sky, which had 
Cor horizon the serrated summits of the mighty cliffs, and beyond them, 
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towards the end of the gorge, •the outlines of many a mountain 
rising peak above peak, while all the valley, as the moon moved 
across it, was bathed in that serene light, these lines of the greatest of 
the poets of Greece came into my mind, as alnjost exactly descriptive 
of the scene: — 

ws OT iv ovpavia aorpa afKpi a€\Tjvrjv 

0a/ver dpi7rp€7r€a, ore rhrX€T<f vrfV€fjLo^ aidi^p. 
cfc T* c0avev Trficrat o-Koirtal Kal Trptaove^ anpoL 
Kai vaTrai* ovpav66€v S’ap* vTrcppdyry aenrero^ aiOrjpt 
wdvra Si r'ciScrai derpa* Si re ^piva iroip/qv* 

Slowly the moon moved across the valley. Slowly the stars grew 
dim in the pale blue sky. The morning star shone bright. The 
day was at hand. It was nearly five o’clock when I rose. The unseen 
sun was just rosing a distant snow peak, but did not climb above the 
high rock- walls of the valley until some hours later. Still it was 
clear daylight, and the moon hung white and dead like a withered 
flower on the edge of the further moiyitain peaks. The leafy box- 
trees and the thy my greensward were grey with frosty dew. Our 
clothes were drenched with dew. The wine in the skin which had 
been warm when we dined at night, was now in the morning ice-cold, • 
a plain indication how low the temperature had fallen. For the first 
time it was a duty rather than a pleasure to plunge iato the ice-cold 
water of the glacier-fed stream, and I felt almost benumbed when I 
scrambled out. We breakfasted on the remains of our provisions, 
and wished the wine-skin had been of greater 6apacity.* 

About six o’clock wo started to leave the valley. The day- 
light revealed what we had not yet seen. The mighty rock- 
walls of the valley, which seemed to be simply a range of mountains 
cut down sheer from summit to base, were of rich* red and yellow 
stone, which contrasted finely with the sombre green of the vast, 
firwoods and the vivid emerald of the dewy glade. "As we pushed 
up the valley, the sun, which was still hid by the mountain walls, 
could be seen in its efivets, gleaming on the far snow fields and 
glowing on the warm-hued stone of the higher mountains. I noticed 
several flowers as we climbe*d out of the valley. * The delphinium 
which was rather plentiful, starred the ground with its pyramidal 
flower spikes of intense blue. The purple monkshood, the rose-hued 
Alpine rhododendron, the golden rock-rose, the red snapdragon, 
the white grass of Parnassus, showed here and there. Among the 
prevailing red boles of pine could be distinguished a considerable 
variety of trees : smooth-stemmed silver fir, the tender greenery of 
the acacia, sown, one n\u8t suppose, by the birds, leafy hazels over 
which the ivory-coloured clematis blossoms came cascading down, 
filling the air with faint fragrance, and a few lime tree’s, sweet 
with blossom, and already murmurous with bees. And then 
• 0 o 2 
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as our patli wound along the brink of the river, leaping down over 
its barriers of rock, the sea-green pools alternating with snow-white 
cataracts, under precipitous ledges plumed with pine, were succeeded 
by long slopes where the crystal water slipped over smooth rocks 
now red, now purple, now green, now white, which showed their 
colour through the watej: as through a sheet of moving glass. 

To pass at once to the end of my expedition. I made the last 
part of the journey not exactl}’’ in the way I had intended, and there 
is nothing that need be recorded, ‘s&ve that in due course I reached 
the Maladetta, the highest point in Aragon. 

How much they lose who approach a great range of mountains 
by railway, and commence to receive their impressions at what 
should be the climax of a gradually ascending scale of experiences! 
It is like reading the conclusion of a great novel without having 
been prepared for it by the gradual development of the story. 
To find yourself suddenly in the presence of the desolate grandeur 
of great snow mountains without the preparation of starting 
at the lowest part of the range, and ascending through the inter- 
jnediate steps of changing scenery, is to treat a masterpiece of the 
shaping spirit of Nature with a want of taste, which an intelligent 
reader would bp incapable of showing towards a masterpiece of 
literature. When the dazzling white of the snow-fields that rise 
above the glaciers of the Maladetta met my eyes, I was prepared 
for the impression, for "it came as the natural conclusion of a great 
work, the pages of which I had been studying with delight for many 
days and nights. 

First I had passed through the Basque country among those foot- 
hills which are Aihc fitting introduction to more grand and more beau- 
tiful scenery. I had received the impression of a prosperous and 
fertile countrj’', where the peasants^ houses smile among the glossy 
green of the tall maize-crop ; where quiet streamlets run through 
ferny glens, and the dark green chestnut leaves starred with the 
paler green of the fruit weave a canopy above a carpet of bright 
green bracken ; where the pale pink of the heath and the deep crim- 
son of the heather make warm masses of colour, while here and there 
the deep blue starry eyes of the gromwell answer shyly the hot gaze 
of the wooing sun ; where in the warm night the chirping of the 
cicadiD sounds sweet in the quiet air, and often from the high balcony 
of a Basque house you may see the summer lightning silently pulsing 
with a pale sulphurous light across the sky, lighting up the dark 
outline of the mountains with a momentary glare. 

Next I had entered the forest country of Navarre, where the 
great beechwoods filled the valleys like a sea, and tossed their 
leafy spray high against the grassy slopes of the mountain ridges ; 
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there I had tasted the delight of open-air existence, lived in close 
communion with nature ; the fresh breath of the forest world at dawn, 
the “ cool silver shock ” of the plunge in the living sapphire of the 
mountain stream ; the delight of finding, after hours of walking in 
the hot hazy windless twilight of the wood, ^ some hidden fountain- 
head where the maidenhair bowed its ^slender black stems with their 
tender green tresses, above the clear mirror ; while from its pavement 
the delicate spires of hilver sand rose trembling through the crystal 
water as if moved by the quiet breathing of the naiad below. 

Then I had found myself in the midst of the savagely grand 
scenery of the Aragonese sierras, among rock- walled, pine-plumed 
barrancos, a land of streams, where the glacier rivers thundered in 
the hollows of the glens, and from the tall cliffs the cataracts 
dropped veil above veil of crystal water, which fluttered slowly and 
leisurely down and broke beneath into a gleaTning mist that wore 
the iris of the unclouded sunlight. And above the rock walls I had 
seen the peaks and* snow-streaked rfdges of the higher sierras, and 
below them the forest-glades and mountain slopes glowing with the 
deep blue of the iris and the delphinium, or the purple of the^ 
monkshood ; while by day the sun pourpd down a flood of scorching 
flame from a cloudless sky, and by night the stars trembled brightly 
in the cold, keen air. And higher tfjp in the sierras I had seen 
where deep blue glacier lakes slept, blue as indigo, save where 
against the whiteness of the glacier sloping under it th^ water showed 
a pale sapphire ; or, when the deep-blue mirror was ruffled by a wind 
from the peaks, the hues of the mallard’s neck swept over it. 

Then at last on a day of furious wind, as I emerged from a natural 
gateway in a wall of rock, the snow fields and glaciers of the 
Maladctta had opened suddenly before me, the black shadowy of the 
white clouds drifting swiftly across the dazzling sea* of sunlit snow, 
which above was tossed in white surf against the dark nakedness of 
the topmost peaks and below was bounded by rounded slopes of 
crevasse-seamed glacier, ending in a grey wilderness of stone. 

• John Verschoylb. 
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Skobeleff once declared tliat if England knew her own mind, we 
should soon be rid of the Eastcl'n Question. He pointed, as he spoke, 
to the ironclads which were then holding a vast Russian Army- 
halted within sight of Santa Sophia. It was easy to divine his 
thoughts. No man felt more keenly the Czar's losses in the fierce con- 
flict which a Neutral Power had brought to an abrupt close beneath 
the walls of Stamboul, and ho raged to witness the great prize 
snatched away in the very hour of victory. Y’ct, ambitious soldier 
though he undeniably was, his views at that period breathed peace 
rather than war. He insisted that the Sultan ought to be immedi- 
ately thrust out of Europe and his dominions divided in accordance 
with the scheme of the Emperor Nicholas. . Constantinople must 
fall to Russia, but England could seize Gallipoli and other places 
which she considered necessary to the maintenance of her naval 
^ supremacy in the Mediterranean and the safety of the Suez Canal. 
For Franco Syria remained, while to Greece and the Balkan 
States would be allotted the territories to which each was eihno- 
logically entitled. Should Austria interfere, her doom was sealed, 
and Germany^, besides being an unconcerned spectator, dared not 
move through fear of provoking a Franco- Russian alliance. In all 
probability, therefore, the partition would not cost further bloodshed, 
but, whatever the consequences, it ought to be commenced without 
delay and, as a preliminary step, Abdul Hamid and his Pachas 
shipped across the Bosphorus. Whether they lingered at Broussa or 
* Bagdad on the road to final extinction and during the distribution 
of the Asiatic Empire was a mere detail, and of no particular 
importance. The essential was that England abandoned her cruel 
and mischievous policy of saving the Turk ’ when at his last gasp. 
That point gained, Europe would be in, comparatively smooth water, 
for the obstructiveness of the St. James's Cabinet alone prevented a 
speedy and satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Times have changed since the hero of Plevna sat angrily watching 
'batteries rising in his front under cover of Admiral Hornby's 
squadron. Never before in modern days has England seemed so 
utterly indifferent to the swift approaching doom of the Ottoman 
empire, nor Germany so anxious to avert it. Proofs of Prince Bis- 
marck's solicitude is furnished by tho high figure at which a Berlin 
house .took the last loan. Every financier of experience predicted 
that the public would refuse to touch it at the price ; and their 
warning was justified by the complete fiasco of the issue, yet the 
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Deutsche Bank not only accepted Agop Pacha’s terms, hut even 
saddled itself with the lemidt railway extension into the bargain. 
To pretend that tho Wilhelmstrasse did nothing to promote this 
operation is absurd. Tho German ambassador •pressed the Porte to 
close with the Deutsche Bank, and subsequently styled the signa- 
ture of the contract a diplomatic triumph, testimony to the fact that 
the Chancellor is, at least for the mohaent, as anxious to support 
Turkish credit as to depress Russian stocks. It is not that he wants 
fresh Turkish paper floating ahoqt the German markets, but docs 
not mind a few speculators burning their fingers provided Abdul 
Hamid gets money to spend on rifles and cannon. Signor Crispi is 
labouring in the same direction, and a few months ago his repre- 
sentative at Constantinople urged the Porte to postpone the fulfil- 
ment of its pecuniary obligations to the demands of the Seraskeriatc. 
Turkey’s first duty, virtually argued Baron Blauc, is readiness, for 
war, and to it she must, if necessary, sacrifice Quixotic notions of 
commercial honesty. . Tie went still further in his anxiety to win 
over the Sultan to this view, and actually intimated that should the 
cost of arming entail suspension of payments the Central Alliance 
would sec him safely through its political consequences. But 
years of trouble and disappointment have taught Abdul Hamid 
to gauge with tolerable accuracy the depth of dipibmatic assur- 
ances to tho Porte. Extremely cautious by temperament, he has 
grown nervously suspicious of foreigners, especially when they pro- 
fess attachment to his Government; and since Sir Henry Layard’s 
famous dispatch appeared in the Blue Book no ambassaior can 
claim to have enjoyed genuine personal influence at Teldiz Kiosk. 
To the disgust, then, of the Italian envoy and his German col- 
league the Sultan is fighting shy of their advice. They may, if so 
disposed, continue to swell the host of Imperial councillors whose • 
opinions are sought only to be rejected, but they need not dream of 
deceiving the crafty ruler of the Ottoman empire. For he is at no 
loss to discern the reasoning which suddenly converted Prince Bis- 
marck and Signor Crispi to t]ie Turcophile creed. Italy aspires to 
a loading voice in Eastern affairs, and Germany’s motives for fawn- 
ing on a country which she so lately scorned cannot be misunder- 
stood. Alarmed by the increasing strength of France, conscious that its 
own blunders have turned the friendship of Russia into hate, Berlin is • 
feverishly eager to secure Turkey’s assistance in the next war. But 
the minister who three years back again refused the Ottoman Alliance 
and put such an exorbitant value on the bones of his Pomeranian 
grenadier can scarcely expect the Porte to enter into an engagement 
of this kind without material guarantees for remuneration propor- 
tionate to tho number of battalions that it could summon to the colours. 
And the Sultan has additional cause for prudence in the attitude of 
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the French and Russian ambassadors, who with the object of thwart- 
ing German machinations, have drawn still closer together. Their 
tactics are practically the same that M. de Nelidow, a somewhat 
fussy yet astute disciple of the modern Muscovite school, has steadily 
pursued since his arrival at Pera. .Threats judiciously softened by 
hopes of recovering* Egypt, and fortifying throughout Islam the 
Padischah’s spiritual sovereignty, are daily poured into the cars of 
the Grand Vizier and palace officials. On. the mind of Abdul Hamid 
the honeyed words produce as little impression as the allurements of 
M. de Radowitz; but a menace from the Czar cannot be lightly 
disregarded. To that monarch’s envoy when in earnest the Porte 
listens and trembles. The swift vengeance which followed Sir Henry 
Elliot’s victory over General ignatiew has not been forgotten, and 
just now the Russian Government possesses a legitimate grievance 
in Jt.he war indemnity arrears. Half a million sterling could not be 
collected without foreign aid in forty-eight hours, and did the Sultan 
incline too much towards the central allianC/>, the Czar might quite 
possibly occupy a province as tangible security for the whole debt, 
liut so far neither side has made progress, and the sole result of 
their rivalry is to confirm Abdul Hamid, who has taken the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs into his own hands, in his conviction that the 
old device of coquetting .with all the Powers offers him the best 
prospect of safety. He no more believes in M. do Nelidow’s zeal 
for the Caliphate than he docs in the sincerity of Baron Blanc’s 
hint, that Italy desires an excuse to recognise Tunis and Algeria 
as Ottoman territory ; but he has profound faith in his own ability so 
to avail himself of the great international quarrel, that he will eventu- 
ally obtain the maximum of benefit with the minimum of risk. The 
Sultan’s imiiiediate fear is that of being driven into a premature 
choice of sides. To it might be traced every turn and double of his 
tortuous policy. The private audiences and brilliant banquets, the 
lavish distribution of ribands, and extravagant remuneration of use- 
less foreigners, are calculated efforts towards the same end, the mys- 
tification of Europe. Not does Abdul Hamid hesitate, when seem- 
ingly necessary, to have recourse to more dangerous means of exciting 
hopes and fears. Only yesterday the German ambassador was led 
to believe that his Majesty again desired to enter Prince Bismarck’s 
• coalition ; to-morrow the wires may be carrying across the Conti- 
nent news of an equally secret ” overture to the Russian envoy. 
Such a game is doubtless beset by perils, but we may not forget that the 
Turkish sovereign has, from his point of view, no alternative to play- 
ing it. A general war will inevitably draw him into its vortex, and 
his aim ^ is to keep free till he can decide where his interests lie. Too 
experienced in the shiftiness of modem diplomacy to trust a single 
State, and painfully aware that his existence rests on the difficulty in 
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reconciling the conflicting claims of Kussia and Austria, he is ever 
striving to widen the breach between them, and render the Turkish 
army sufficiently pow^erful to turn the scale in a European struggle, 
and therefore to buy him allies prepared to stand or fall with him. 
He will fail and bite Ihe dugst, not from lack of diplomatic skill, nor 
solely through the ambitious designs of neighbours, but because the 
Ottoman Empire is rotten to its very foundations. 

Here wc reach the /jore of ihe Eastern Question. It is in her 
own vile administration that Tjiirkcy has her deadliest foe. Turn 
where we will signs of early dissolution appear. Macedonia scarcely 
acknowledges the Imperial yoke, Albania is a hotbed of revolutionary 
societies, and crossing into Asia the traveller finds the whole country 
from Hellenic Smyrna to Armenian Erzerouin seething with dis- 
affection. Even on liis fellow Mussulmans the Sultan can place no 
dependence. People are too prone to conclude .that the Pomaks 
migrated from Bulgaria after the war in order to escape living under 
a Christian flag. Afe a matter of faet, religion was only the indirect 
cause of their flight. They left because they feared that the new 
Government would not be able to pi^btect them against an excited 
peasantry, and many refugees are to-day frankly regretting their 
short-sightedness. In the districts annexed to Russia no exodus of 
importance occurred. The Mohainini)dans of tbefse parts had not 
been cutting Christian throats in the garb of Bashi Bazouks, ajnd 
knew that the conqueror would place them on a footing of perfect 
equality with his other subjects. Their confidence was am^ly repaid, 
and in consequence they are now loyal and happy. This 'would be 
the case in Asia Minor generally, where the inhabitants detest the 
rule of Constantinople, and from Syria and Arabia, which is never 
quiet, the Sultan can only expect mortal antagonism. So hot 
indeed is their impatience of his sway, that in Yemen the* authori- 
ties must condone revolts to escape worse harm, and dare not meddle 
with local customs, no matter how illegal and barbarous, while the 
inhabitants of the Hedjaz, though less turbulent than the neighbour- 
ing tribes, can scarcely be^kept from publicly praying for the resto- 
ration of the ancient caliphate. 

It is difficult to overrate the impression which this w ide- spread 
disaffection produces upon the thousands of pilgrims who yearly 
flock to the holy cities. They, too, learn to cast longing glances 
towards Koniah, where dwells the great Tchelebi ” of Islam. Only 
seen at Stamboul on the accession of a sultan, to whose thigh ho 
girds the sword of Othman, little is known of the personal qualities 
of the present sheil^ but the veneration which he has inherited 
among orthodox Moslems is so extensive, that were ho io raise the 
standard of rebellion, the whole country from Mecca to Damascus 
would be in a flame. And to the Christians the Sultan could not 
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look for help. A common misery hhs, at least temporarily, broken 
do^ n religious barriers, and whatever may be the future relations 
between the rival creeds, a well-organized Mohammedan rising 
against the reigning dynasty would unquestionably receive assistance 
and sympathy from the rayah populi^ttion. In the capital itself 
treason is ramj)ant. • Guards are mutinous, pachas murmur, 
and courtiers, conscious that^ their sway is doomed, are solely 
occupied wuth filling their pockets. Coyryption is lord para- 
mount of the palace and Goveiinment offices. Ministers, secre 
tarics, chamberlains, sell influence unhesitatingly to the highest 
bidder, and the smallest clerk refuses to attend to a stranger’s 
business till assured of his half-dozen dollars. Turkish function- 
aries and their subordinates are not innately dishonest. They 
are simply starving, and must perforce levy black-mail. In a word, 
backsbish is the mainspring of the administration, and without 
it the machinery would immediately stop. Slight wonder then that 
patriotism is dead and reform impossible, as no .servant of the State 
but would do his utmost to prevent a change which threatened daily 
bread and provision for oM age. The Sultan does not even 
*^try to purify the administration. On the contrary, all conscientious 
men arc rapidly being removed from the higher posts and the vacan- 
cies filled with palace favourites. Even the present Grand Vizier, 
w.ho is very intelligent and not innately wanting in self-respect, can 
only retain the seals by fawning and cringing in the royal ante- 
chamber, and that his colleagues hold their portfolios during the 
pleasure of the ruling clique is as notorious as their incapacity for 
any responsible employment. The Seraglio despises such trifling 
drawbacks as unfitness and indifferent reputations. Ready obedi- 
ence is the one essential feature in its eyes. For loyalty which 
blurts dut truth, for courage which seizes corruption by the throat, 
for integrity which neither temptation nor menace can shako it has 
no place. Chill neglect is the portion of men who do their duty 
fearlessly, despite the frowns of minions and -slaves. Yet they have 
but to turn parasites, to sacrifice honour, to sneer at patriotism and 
instead of being silenced and mistrusted, they might now be num- 
bered with the elect of Yeldiz, and enjoy thor supreme privilege of 
scrambling with idle strangers for decorations and gold wrung 
from the ruined peasants. There is nothing new in this. 
Natives and foreigners alike have long recognised the hopelessness 
of any attempt to remedy the evil, except a sovereign speedily arise 
who combines with the craft of Louis XI. of F*rance the brutal 
energy and personal heroism of Peter the Gr<?at. Can the dynasty 
of Ottom.aji produce such a prince ? Let history give the answer. 
In its pages may be read that since Sobieski rolled back the crescent 
from the ramparts of Vienna, not a single Sultan has succeeded in 
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checking the downfall of the Turkish Empire. The few who tried 
were baulked by intrigues or revolutions, and in some cases expiated 
their audacity by a cruel death ; the majority never troubled about 
public affairs so long as they could wallow in luxurious debaucheries 
and gold was forthcoming to keep the janissaries quiet. The actual 
monarch is a cross between the two categoridis. lie credits himself 
with good intentions, and probably* doen consider the country’s 
interests next in importance, after a wide gap, to his own, but he 
accomplishes nothing useful bect^u^e he is afraid of honest officials. 
From her State Church Turkey cannot expect relief. Though in its 
purer form healthy food for babes, Mohammedanism is poison to men. 
Excellent in fact as an elementary school of civilisation, Islam is the 
mortal foe to later progress, and save when propagating monotheism, 
has always fought in the cause of mental degradation and ignorance. 
Its virtues are common to every faith, ancient arvd modern, worthy of 
the name ; its vices have lowered the morale of all non-savage races 
subdued by its swoixt. So plain is this that Reschid Pacha, the 
greatest Turkish statesman of tho century, openly declared war 
against the interference of the Sheik-al-Islam in temporal affairs. 
It was a bold measure in face of the humiliation experienced a few 
years previously by an influential miniUcr. During the reign of 
Mahomoud the Second, a prince of decidedly liberal •tendencies, the 
then Grand Vizier and Mufti differed over some question, and sharp 
words were spoken. From the Divan the A^i/ier wei^t straight to 
the Seraglio, and complained that the Mufti had actually dared to 
threaten him. ‘‘What did he say inquired the Sultan. “That 
he would issue a fetvah to cut off my head.” “ Then ho will keep 
his word, and I shall have to execute his sentence,” cried liis 
Majesty ; “be off at once and beg pardon.” Away ran the terrified 
Tuinister, and [half an hour afterwards was on his knees imploring* 
grace of the angry priest. Reschid Pacha fared little better. He 
escaped disgrace, though only to behold the Church triumphant 
along the whole lino, and the nation still fast bound in galling 
fetters. But the struggle wp,s not altogether barren of good results. 
It carried hope to the intellectual Arab, who almost from the first 
refused to interpret the Koran in a sense hostile to culture, and 
partially arrested the practice, so common in Albania and Macedonia, 
of professing the Prophet’s faith from worldly motives. A wave of 
free-thought is also sweeping across the land. Turkish atheists and 
deists are to be found in every town of the Empire. Under the 
present riginie it is too dangerous publicly to avow heterodox 
opinions, but they are < none the less disseminated, and with visible 
effect. Rotoian sceptics bowed in the temples as an act of duty 
towards their country ; Turkish sceptics prostrate themselves in the 
mosques to retain their master’s favour, but they do so with a sneer 
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on the Ups and hearts embittered by the necessity of hypocrisy. 
Yet over the mass of the Moslem population imaums and dervishes 
continue to exercise vast influence, and employ it cruelly. In the 
palace abound astrolo'gers and augurs, in the hovel dwells fanaticism 
which, when it dees not preach despair, usurps the place of true 
courage, in both bi^try and superstition. The State with axe, 
the Church with dry-rot, have between them nearly brought 
the tree to the ground. How far the process of decay has gone 
is a matter of opinion, but -that dissolution is close at hand 
few politicians would care to deny. At any rate it is childish 
to seek refuge from embarrassing questions in the delusion that, 
as the Turk is dying hard, he will last our time. Much, no 
doubt, depends on the general course of events. If spared external 
shocks the next century may dawn on him still in Europe, for the 
revolts which are breaking out would then of necessity leave him 
Stamboul till the end. 13ut there is little probability of so close a 
parallel to the fate of the Rbinan Empire. The rivalry of Greece 
and Bulgaria, the pretensions of Austria, the fixed purpose of Russia, 
indicate that the Ottoman sovereignty will be driven from Constan- 
tinople through Broiissa and annihilated bj’ the waves of the 
Mediterranean. 

Such being the sltuatmii, it is surely time for England to trace 
her line of action with regard to the Turkish succession. If our 
decision be to remain neutral unless events threaten Egjq>t, the 
question is, as far as we are concerned, provisionally shelved. Should 
the English people refuse, on the contrary, so completely to efface 
themselves and abdicate their position in Europe, it must be boldly 
met. In the latter, and, I presume, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances^ certain case, we can no longer afford to delay learning our 
* own mind and settling our policy. The cause of peace and the vital 
interests of our Empire are alike urging us to make an end of 
Downing Street uncertainty and vacillation. Frothy talk is poor 
compensation for vigorous action. England ought to brace up her 
loins, determine what she wants, and proclaim her resolution to 
have it even at any cost. It is the wisest course, and offers the 
best chance of settling the Eastern Question without war. 

A great deal may be said in favour of allowing Russia to go to 
"'Constantinople, if we are not ready to defy half Europe and plant 
the union- jack on Seraglio Point. It would possibly save us from 
war, which otherwise seems inevitable, stop for the next fifty years 
all trouble on our Indian frontier, and secure us the support of the 
most powerful of Continental nations. As an offset, wo might 
occupy- Gallipoli, annex Crete, and remain in Egypt ; while stipu- 
lating that to Greece, whose claim to the Bosphorus, however just, 
can no longer be sustained, should fall the Hellenic portions of Ana- 
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tolia and Macedonia and the wh(#le of Albania. An arrangement 
on these lines would not merely bar Russia’s progress towards the 
Suez Canal, but bring us the alliance of a strong Greece and the 
good will of the Arab Caliphate, which must ^ise from the wreck 
of the Sultan’s double sovereijgnty. Nor can it be honestly con- 
tended that the Greeks are unworthy of high rank among the 
nations. Hampered by scanty territory and insufficient resources, 
battling against vices which survived the slavery that engendered 
them, this heroic people has struggled into a lofty civilisation, and 
by its steadily- improving Government, marvellous self-restraint, 
and cool courage, given the lie to the spiteful prophecies of its 
enemies. Yet Greece is in deadly peril. Without active friends 
and still unready, she may at any moment be compelled to thrust 
her army between Austria and the jEgean. The risk would bo ter- 
rible, but a glance at the map shows that she dare not shrink fi;oin 
it. By an agreement with Russia, England could block the 
Austrian’s road to Salonica, and thus prgtect the future development 
of an Hellenic h^mpire, while laying the foundation of a coalition 
which we might reasonably hope would *prevcnt the Turk’s death- 
agony involving Europe in strife. Is it not infinitely better to 
stake peace on the prospect of such an arrangement’s success than 
to sit lazily indifferent to the impending crash, till, in a- fit of frantic 
jealousy, we endeavour to repeat the mad folly of thirty-five years 
ago? For if we persist in our present policy, Russia will sud- 
denly dash at Constantinople, cither in accordance witC the terms 
of the partition which the Court of Vienna so eagerly desires* or by 
marching along the Northern Coast of the Black Sea. In either 
case England would bo without allies, and might, quite possibly, be 
too late to seize the material guarantees which the* Sftfety of her 
Empire requires, did the Romanows gain Stamboul and the Haps- 
burgs Salonica, Wo arc certainly told that the Czar’s advance 
through Asia Minor could be easily arrested by an Anglo-Turkish 
army, but this would mean returning to the old policy of temporarily 
propping up the Sultan at the price of frightful misery to millions. 
It may also be doubted whether the military task would prove a light 
one, especially if Austria were bribed as in 1877, and France 
persuaded to invade Egypt and Syria. Italy might, perhaps, join us, 
but as a fighting Power she is still almost an unknown quantity, 
and William the Second’s reign has so far been chiefly remarkable 
for disturbing confidence in the policy of Germany. Detesting 
England and aspiring to naval triumphs, that restless Prince might 
not impossibly be tempted to forswear the vision of riding a victor 
into Paris, and shake hands with France over the ruins of Belgium 
and Holland. In trusting Berlin, we should therefore bo guilty of 
egregious folly. Were Frederick the Third living, or the Gemans 
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a free people, the question would present a different aspect, but as it 
is, we have hampered our Colonics, betrayed the cause of our sub- 
jects, and abandoned the Sultan of Zanzibar to no purpose. Yet 
there are Englishmen who tell us that we can only find safety 
beneath Prince Bismarck’s shield. The doctrine is as false as it is 
humiliating. Of all European nations France and Russia are alone 
those with which it is important that we maintain cordial relations. 
Yet they are precisely the Powers which our Government is estrang- 
ing in the hope of pleasing the Court of Berlin. 

The plain truth is that England’s difliculties and undignified 
attempts to escape them are the direct consequence of her refusal to 
accept a solution of the Eastern Question in conformity with the 
logic of accomplished events, and the natural tendency of those 
events. But it is not too late to acknowledge our error and embark 
on jiho right track by concluding an arrangement with France 
and Russia to which Greece must afterwards be made a party. 
This step, a precautionary one, would not bo calculated to hasten 
the downfall of the Turk. It is, on the contrary, clear that, were 
the four states agreed respecting the division of his possessions, he 
would have a much better chance of dying quietly. But the exact 
date of his departure to the limbo of political failures is immaterial, 
the essential point being that generally acknowledged heirs bo ready 
to step into his dominions pledged to assume all financial obliga- 
tions belonging to their respective shares. Proper stipulation for 
paying off the Ottoman public debt and discharging the Porte's 
other pecuniar}^ engagements would remove the last well-founded 
objection to cutting up the Empire. It is a propitious moment. 
Greece, notwithstanding the betrothal of the Duke of Sparta to 
a Prussian princess, is completely her own mistress. For years 
past 'King George’s Governments have followed the policy of 
keeping free 'from diplomatic entanglements so as to bo able to 
join any coalition which promises a quid qiro quo. Up to now the 
opportunity has not presented itself, and the Greeks are therefore at 
liberty to act as they please. "No foreign representative can honestly 
boast infiuence over Mr. Tricoupis, though that minister is suffi- 
ciently versed in statecraft to permit each of them to imagine vain 
things. Meanwhile Greece has set straight her finances and is 
bestowing anxious care on her army and fieet. In the course of the 
next two years her navy will be at least equal to the Turkish, and 
her troops, if few in number, admirably disciplined and equipped. 
With such a Power firmly seated on the Adriatic and -®gean, Eng- 
land could w’ell afford to let the Czar go to Constantinople. Of 
Russia’s willingness to accept a compromise based on these lines no 
doubt can exist, nor should it be difficult to gain the adhesion of 
France by humouring her aspirations in the Mediterranean. It is 
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true that Austrian jealousy migjit bring the Central Alliance into 
the field with the avowed object of saving Turkey, and that Italy 
too would, unless bought, urge Bismarck to interfere. But to the 
Hapsburgs Servia and a big slice of Macedonia lie open, and the 
Quirinars demands could bo most probably satisfied with Tripoli, 
and, if absolutely necessary, part of Upper Albania. Greece could 
console herself for the loss in the factiihat a useful antagonism must 
thus be created between Vienna and Homo, and in the guarantees 
given her for the lattei^ s good behaviour. That diplomacy might 
fail to negotiate an arrangemenli with Austria and Italy and war 
follow is, I admit, a possibility, but an uncompromising attitude 
towards Eussia will certainly provoke hostilities, and in the former 
event we should at least be fighting in our own interests and on the 
right side. It is also perfectly evident that to England Eussia and 
France would prove more dangerous foes than the Central European 
allies, since our navy is capable, if unopposed by the Eepublic’s, of 
driving all other fleets from the scq.8. The presumption that the 
Gorman Empire is ‘the strongest ]^uropean Power rests on hasty 
conclusions. Eussia and England are her equals, probably her 
superiors in an exhaustive conflict, and, united, they would be invin- " 
cible. In the long run we shall find E*ussia our safest friend. Of 
her stamina no doubt can exist. Che is mistress of ccsources which 
ours alone exceed, and her national patriotism stands above dispute. 
When her glory and honour are at stake, political hates vanish, 
and still more noteworthy, the conquered Asiatics have, under sore 
temptation, established their loyalty to the white Padischah. For 
England to neglect the opportunity of reconciling her vital interests 
with those of so mighty a country seems the height of folly. 

But, however views may differ regarding the solution of the 
Eastern problem, no sober politician believes that it can b6 much* 
longer avoided. That British troops should be again s*ent to reshackle 
the Moslem’s fetters on Christian races is, I hope, impossible. For 
England then the priqjary question becomes whether, having dis- 
earded the system of keeping the Turk in Europe by force of arms, 
she will stand entirely aloctf or play her part as a great Oriental 
power in the final settlement. Should ‘W^e resolve to compel the 
world to respect our interests there ought to be no further hesitation 
as to our line of action. Let us have done with delusions and 
fallacies. Eussia and England are the chief factors in Turkish 
affairs. If we retire the Moscovite will order the Ottoman succes- 
sion in conformity with his own wishes. It is not true that the 
Czar has lost ground. Despite everything that has occurred in 
Bulgaria he is still looked up to by the enslaved millions as the 
Emancipator. Even in Albania, where the Austrian and Italian 
propaganda are busiest and the League yet vainly dreams of creating 
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an independent nation, Russia retains her authority and prestige. 
Greece alone rivals the mighty northern Empire in the affections of 
the Balkan populations, and her field of operations is necessarily 
limited by national jealousies. Circumstances, too, have recently 
been somewhat against her, and while making rapid progress in 
Asia Minor she can for the moment do little more than hold her 
own in Europe. But signs are not wanting that her time is nigh 
at hand. Slowly yet surely the Mohammedan inhabitants of Lower 
Albania are gathering to her standard. Perceiving that the Cres- 
cent must soon be lowered — in facf] quite ready to haul it down — 
and the impracticable character of autonomous projects, they have 
already begun to gravitate towards Athens as a refuge from Italian 
or Austrian annexation. Before long conviction of their own help- 
lessness and increasing danger will oblige the Upper Albanians to 
adopts like view and in all probability they will seek union with 
Greece on principles of dual government. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that Russia and Greece divide, supreme influence in 
the Balkans and that the latter’s weight predominates throughout 
the Christian regions of Asia Minor. Among the Moslems of Arab 
extraction and the numerous body of Turks who are sickened of 
emasculated despotism, England has incomparably the most 
authority, and- ..he may if she choose occupy in Islam the role of 
temporal protector of the spiritual caliphate. In order, however, to 
win the prize which lies within our grasp wo must abandon our 
policy of inac'^tion and' come boldly forward. It is idle to procrasti- 
nate with the notion that by staving off the solution a confederation 
of the Balkan States will bar Russia’s road to Constantinople. That 
escape is closed to the timid diplomatists who suggested it, for an 
agreement bcLwecn these countries cannot bo brought about. 
Separate they are and must remain unless a conqueror involve all 
in a common ruin, and if St. Petersburg were not satisfied on this 
point the Czar’s battalions would be already marching towards 
Stamboul. 

Fifty years ago England was the leading power in Europe. She 
could speedily regain that position by Virtue of her strength and 
dominion, if willing to discharge the duties inseparable from the 
maintenance of high rank among the nations. At this juncture, 
moreover, the re-assertion of her rightful place would not encounter 
any grave difficulty. Circumstances are, in fact, extremely favour- 
able to such a step. Prince Bismarck does not attempt to hide the 
anxiety with which he contemplates the political outlook. Painfully 
aware of the dangers encircling Germany, and that his own death 
might provft the signal for a general convict, he would allow the 
utmost possible latitude to the St. James’s Cabinet, lest opposition 
should lead to a close understanding between England and Russia. His 
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to north latitude 17°. This stroam, although dry at the close of the 
hot season, is the most important clement or factor in the Nile 
system, as it has actually created the Delta of Egypt by the deposit 
of fertile alluvium, brought down from lands«almost unknown at the 
time of my first visit, whi^h I determined to investigate. The 
Atbara loses its waters through the impetuosity of its current as first 
tributary to the Nile, and through tho^crcolation into a sandy bed for 
350 miles of its doserji pourse, but tlic fact of such absorption sup- 
ports a welcome fringe of vcgclation upon cither bank, which 
delights the eye with shady palms and green mimosas after weeks 
passed in the glare of yellow sands. 

We arrived in Berber in June, 1801, and rode along the banks of 
the Atbara for 247 miles to Gozerajub. A few miles beyond that 
spot, about 030 miles from Korosko, I observed the first change 
of surface which denoted the rainy zone, yhe dry bed of the 
Atbara was suddenly invaded by a roaring torrent during the night 
of 23rd June. On the following momiiig the river was deep with a 
mass of thick muddy fluid, which, although the sky was a cloudless 
blue in our position, denoted the commencement of the rains in 
Abyssinia. The Atbara had commenced its annual duty, and w^as 
^supplying the mud to fertilize the lands* of Lower Egypt. 

From Gozerajub to Kassala, the cj^pital of th(^Taka country, 
the distance is 92 miles ; this is within the limit of the rainy 
jsono, and the soil begins to bo extremely rich at Soogalup, about 
midway. The Atbara has made a bend, and is again met with at 
Goorasi, 52 miles from Kassala. Wc arc now in the midst of fer- 
tility, where the rainy season commences about 1st June and con- 
tinues till the middle of September. On the mountains of 
Abyssinia the rains commence in !Muy. The couhtry from this 
point, after crossing the xltbara to tlic west bank, is one “fast flat 
surface of the riclicst possible soil in which it is impossible to find a 
stone. Through this extensive tract of alluvial soil the river has cut 
its way, receiving in 4ts course the treasures of continual land- 
slips, which fall into the burrowing current, and melting in the 
water, add to the consistency of the turbid stream, and are carried 
down to the Egyptian delta. 

The river has through countless ages scooped a channel, in many 
places 150 feet below the general level of the country, and tbc 
ohasm from margin to margin of the level plateau varies from a mile 
to two miles in width. During the rainy season interminable springs 
rush from thcr sides of the depression, causing landslips, and scour- 
ing channels of thiclj mud through the rough broken ground to 
increase the muddy volume of the Atbara. There are pp ravines 
upon the plateau, and a stranger would disbelieve iu the existence of 
a river when travelling across the level surface, until he suddenh' 
arrives within view <5f the deep depression. 

VOL. XLVI. N.S. Q Q 
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The rich soil extends for an immense distance^ not only through- 
out the course of the Atbara river, but to the base of the great 
chain of mountains which should form the geographical frontier of 
Abyssinia. From thfe range, the various rivers tributary to the 
Atbara are the Settite or Taccazzy (the Atbara par excellence)^ the 
Salaam, Angrab, Eoyail, and minor streams, all of which, although 
of mountain origin, flow through soluble and fertile soil which they 
transmit to the great river. / ^ 

Although nature has apparently arranged this vast depot of 
alluvium for some wise purpose, and Egjrpt has been created by a 
deposit of the precious loam carried away by the purloining rivers 
to form a country which was the nucleus of ancient civilization, and 
the commencement of all history, no advantage has been taken by a 
nomad population of the attractions of fertility, beyond the raising 
of crops which require little cultivation, after which, the fertile area 
is deserted, and the Arabs migrate to the sandy deserts during the 
period of annual rains. 

There is a reason for this exodus. In the total absence of roads 
the alluvial surface is absolutely impassable. No camel could move, 
as it would sink knee-deep, or would slip upon the muddy ground 
if shallow. The soil is of such an adhesive nature that when wet it 
adheres like bh*dlimc, and neither man nor beast could travel any 
distance. We passed the rainy season on the banks of the Atbara 
river eight miles south of the junction where the Settite meets the 
former stream. On the hard white sandstone of Sofi, having ridden 
960 miles from Korosko during the hottest season of the year, we 
formed a camp, which afforded an admirable experience concerning the 
action of the rains, at the approach of which the Arabs had sown 
their crops, and then departed from the neighbourhood to the drier 
atmosplbere of the deserts. 

During the hot summer months the intensely dry north wind 
parches all vegetation ; the grass becomes so crisp that it breaks 
above the root, and is carried away by the strong breeze and rolled 
up in wreaths as though by the work of man. This is fired by the 
Arabs, and the surface is represented by brown soil, so intensely bare 
that it is impossible to believe it will again be green within three 
days from the commencement of rain in the following season. This 
clean surface is admirably adapted for the Arab method of cultiva- 
tion ; the whole population turns out at the first signs of rain, and 
with a small hoe they scratch a few inches of the bare soil, into 
which they drop several seeds of dhurra {norgham mlgare). These 
seeds are sown about eighteen inches apart in straight parallel lines 
three feeU distan t 

The yield may be imagined, as I took the trouble to count the 
grains in one fair average head of dhurra when the crop was ripe, at 
Sherif-el-Ibrahim, near Sofi ; there were 4,84S grains of com in 
this individual head. 
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From Sofi at the close of th^ rainy season we crossed the Atbara, 
and after exploring the course of the Settite, we passed into the 
Abyssinian territory occupied by Mek Nimmur, and examined every 
affluent from the mountain range until we aft length arrived at the 
town of Gellab&t. From thence we followed the country until we 
reached the river Hahad and the Binder — two primary affluents of 
the Blue Nile. It is hardly possible^to describe the fertility of this 
immense tract of coujita*y, where the earth yields its wealth in the 
most unbounded quantity witl^ .the smallest amount of labour. 
Cotton, which is described by the historian Pliny as the “ wool-bear- 
ing tree of Ethiopia,’’ is indigenous, and produces the quality known 
in the Liverpool market as ‘‘ good middling.” In 18G2 I sent a fair 
sample from Khartoum, which was reported upon in the foregoing 
terms, and the Soudan was requested to forward a million bales 
annually to render us independent of America. • . • 

At OcUabat, the frontier town of Abyssinia, there is a considerable 
export trade, as cot^U will not flourish upon the highlands of that 
country, where the climate is unfavourable ; it loves the deep rich soil 
of the alluvial plateau between the Nile* and the eastern tributaries of 
Abyssinia. In that extraordinary soil the cotton plant grows with a 
vigour that is only cxpL'iined by the fact of its indigenous birth. 
The seed is sown in May before the convnencement dlTthe rains, and 
the crop is gathered in the following March at a season when the 
[itmospherc is so dry that not a breath of dc\y could J)e found upon 
a blade of grass if such verdure could exist. Any persyn who is 
conversant with the cultivation of cotton will appreciate this faAbur- 
ablo peculiarity, as the greatest necessity is dryness when the qrop is 
fit to gather. In that highly-favoured climate tjiere is a regular 
season for three and a half months’ rain, from Ist June till the 
middle of September; at the same time there is a cejtain dry seasoil 
when crops can bo gathered without the expense of bai ns or artificial 
covering. The cotton lies upon mats in huge piles before it is 
packed in little bales for market ; and the corn, when cleaned, may be 
seen in hills of several thousand quarters, before it is distributed in 
camel-loads, or sent down the Blue Nile to the market of Khartoum. 

The best practical proof of agricultural production is the price 
upon the centre of cultivation. I have never paid more than 15 
piastres a rachel, or less than 12 piastres. A rachel is a rneasurS 
of two urdeps, each 800 lbs. ; a piastre = 2 Jd. ; therefore at Sherif-el- 
Ibrahim in 1802 the best white dhurra was purchased for 3s. 2d. a 
rachel = 600 lbs. ; and throughout the banks of the Ktihad the price 
was 2s. 6d. In the latter district the cattle were of very large size 
and exceedingly fat ; a fine bullock cost five dollars, equal to £1 
sterling ; such an animal in England would bo worth for 

the butcher. It is necessary to state that I have only met this par- 
ticular breed of cattlb throughout the course of the Rahad and the 
Binder, and they, were originally brought from Abyssinia. 
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Wheat, flax, jute, oil-seeds, &c.,*might be grown to any extent, 
but the natives are contented with dhurra, cotton, sesame, and a few 
other insignificant cereals. The striking peculiarity throughout 
this extensive area is the fact that nature has done so much, and man 
so little. The plough is unknown ; the surface is scratched, the seed 
sown, the rain falls, the crops ripen. 

I examined the R&had, Binder, and arrived at Abou Harraz upon 
the Blue Nile, facing the province of Senaar.^ The important water 
supply of those rivers is entirely w^^sted. Their importance can only 
be appreciated by a study of the map ; it will be seen that they are 
drains from Abyssinia, following a similar course to the Blue Nile, 
to which they are powerful tributaries, but, like many others, their 
torrents disappear during the dry season, as they become rapidly 
exhausted through their impetuosity. Nothing would be easier than 
to form simple earthen dams during the arid season when their beds 
are dry, and to deflect the water into numerous canals, to irrigate 
the wonderful soil which extends throughout Meroe towards the 
junction of the Atbara river with the Nile near Berber. No pro- 
fessional engineer would be required to effect this project ; it is the 
natural work in which the fellah of Lower Egypt excels all others. 
If the waters of the Il^had and Binder, also of the great Atbara 
river, were retained by a seizes of dams raised when their beds were 
'dry, there would be no difficulty whatever in irrigating vast tracts 
of fertile country now absolutely waste, and at the same time, the 
-canals bejng navigable for small vessels, would convey the produce 
to branch stations upon the Souakim railway. 

I estimated the fertile area of the Soudan at 30 millions of acres 
between Kassala, Gellabat, Senaar, Abou Harraz, and Gadarif, The 
whole ^of this valuable tract is included in the Nile tributaries of 
Abyssinia. 

In 1871 the enterprising Circassian Governor of the Soudan, the 
late Moomtazz Pacha, having been recently appointed, determined to 
prove the cotton-producing power of the country simply by issuing a 
word of command. He proclaimed that everj’' sheik and headman 
of villages should be responsible for the cultivation of a certain acre- 
age, in proportion to the number of the population. This despotic 
but industrial edict took force at once. When the crops were ripe, 
the pi eduction of cotton was so enormous that it remained, like snow, 
thickly upon the ground. The villagers gathered more than could 
be carried by the camels of the deserts, the owners of which imme- 
diately doubled and trebled the price of transport, and the experi- 
ment was regarded by the population as » proof that Moomtazz 
Pacha, their governor, was decidedly insane, and they petitioned 
that he might be removed. 

Moomtazz Pacha had proved to his own satisfaction the enormous 
producing power of the country, and its people. Cotton was unlike 
the sugar, coffee, tea, or other plants whicl^ require a great outlay in 
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their cultivation, and some years to arrive at maturity ; but by a 
simple edict, in only seven months, a crop had been produced that 
would have delighted Lancashire. The experiment had also decided 
that the existing means of transport were utterly insignificant, and 
that it would be useless to entertain the question of development in 
the Soudan, unless the primary step should be the construction of a 
railway between the Nile and the Rod Sea port Souakim. I have 
always held this opinion^ which has been strengthened by subsequent 
events. 

The Soudanese Arabs arc divided into numerous tribes ; these are 
nomadic, not from choice, but from necessity. The scanty desert 
pasturage is insufficient for their flocks and herds, and they must 
wander over an extensive area ; the Arabs must therefore change 
their locality in search of herbage. This nomadic life engenders a 
strong feeling of independence and objection to taxation. There are 
no towns or streets where the houses of occupants are numbered, and 
the tax-collector ma^i personally pay, his unwelcome visit ; but the 
Arab’s home is his tent, his country the desert, his conveyance the 
camel is always ready, and his life is a continual change. Such ma- 
terial is difficult to govern. The only hold over these people is by • 
possession of the wells. Wafer is the great power ; and water will 
be the means of civilising these grand nomads under-Aj^st and ener- 
getic administration. 

If a good government were established, and a well-considered plan 
arranged for the development of the Soudan, with meafis of irrigation 
provided, and a small bonus given for the erection of water-wheels 
instead of the crushing tax that was formerly imposed, the Arabs would 
cease to wander over unprofitable deserts, and they would become 
useful members of an agricultural community. There cannot be a 
more striking proof of this theory than in the change which has bee^i 
cfFcctcd among the population in North- Westerif India by the 
advantages of irrigation within the last thirty years. 

In the contracted limits of an article it is impossible to enter into 
the various details connected with the Soudan. The name in the 
ears of Europeans embraces *an unknown quantity, but among Egyp- 
tians a distinction is made, and all south of Khartoum is designated 
as the country of the White River (Nile), excepting the special 
countries of Darfur and Kordofan. . 

The loss of those provinces has been a gain to Egypt, as they 
never produced a revenue equal to the expenditure, and they are 
absolutely beyond all hope of prosperous development. The White 
Nile should be retained as the natural geographical frontier as far as 
the 10th degree north latitude, at the station of Fashoda. 

The equatorial provinces were advancing in prosperity* before the 
Mahdi’s movement blockaded Emin within his well-governed terri- 
tory. There are steamers upon the Albert N’yanza which I myself 
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introduced from England ; there are many steamers at Khartoum, 
all bearing the names of Samuda Brothers, Poplar, and Penn and Sons 
upon the long-enduring engines ; all these were evidences of advanc- 
ing civilisation — English names as manufacturers, and English 
names connected with their advent to the Soudan. They are now 
in possession of the insurgents ; as we have abandoned the Soudan. 
I cannot believe that it will be possible to continue this severance 
from Egyjit. It is an unnatural separation that cannot endure, as 
there will be no security in Egypt so long as the deserts remain 
without a government. 

The belief among the Egyptians is freely expressed, ‘^that Eng- 
land does not wish for peace, as in the event of perfect security, France 
would call upon her to remove the military forces." The extra- 
ordinary policy we have pursued would naturally encourage a sus- 
picion, which we ourselves know has no foundation ; but if wo have 
determined to enforce upon Egypt a total abandonment of the 
Soudan, to whom docs that va^t territory now • belong ? If there is 
no government, there is no law. What is to prevent the annexation 
of Unyoro and Uganda by Germany, or any other Power, should an 
. Emin Eelief Expedition, under the command of some energetic 
officer, arrive at the Nile exit from the Victoria N'yanza ? 

We hav() h£<m exceedingly generous with the Khedive’s do- 
minions. We handed over Massowah to the Italians. We have 
given away the Soudan to the insurgents. We exiled Zcbcchr 
Pacha (under Vhat law I never could discover) without trial, for 
corresponding with the Soudan at a time when we had proclaimed 
i1^ abandonment. 

All this appears very strange to the outside world. We are so 
keenly occupied ht home with party squabbles, and the extreme 
4ifficult5r with thirty millions of inhabitants in Great Britain of 
governing three millions of discontented Irish, that we can hardly 
be expected to sympathise with the necessities of the Soudan. 
Before General Hicks was defeated, all Egypt was reported coulnir 
de rose. Because he was defeated, that enormous territory termed 
the Soudan was immediately abandoned. On the same principle 
Ireland might be abandoned, should the British troops meet with 
disaster in any encounter with a rebel force. But Ireland belongs 
tq ourselves, and if we are smitten with insanity we may throw away 
our own possessions ; but, should a foreign Power invade our country ; 
bum Liverpool to imitate our treatment of Alexandria; occupy 
London to re-establish the authority of Queen Victoria ; give away 
Ireland because we lost a battle ; and advise^ a friendly Power to 
occupy Edinburgh, as a parallel to the Italians in Massowah ; what 
would be the feelings of the British people ? and the Queen, whose 
authority the foreigner professed to re-establish P We do not see 
ourselves in the same light in which we are seeir by others. 
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There can be no doubt that ^ithin the ""last few years a new* im- 
pulse has been given to the development of Africa. It has been 
called the ‘‘ Dark Continent/* but the darkness is the night, which 
may be dissipated upon the break of day. ^he improved means of 
locomotion, the marvellous progress in science, the increase of popu- 
lation, with corresponding wealth, all tend the enlightenment of 
the world, and the success of South A-frica in the growth of our 
Colonies, and the great discoveries of diamonds, gold, and coal have 
given a fresh impetus to African exploration. England discovered 
the sources of the Nile, and unrSvclled the great secret which had 
baffled the whole world. England gave up and abandoned the 
sources of the Nile, and thereby lost the prestige which her sons had 
gained. Some other Power should occupy those sources, and some 
Power will, unless they are regained by h^gypt, to whom alone they 
of right belong. It w’ould be a shameful attitude for England to 
stand by as a spectator, and sec a foreign Power march into 'those 
territories which Egypt won, but which England deliberately aban- 
doned ; this is the disastrous position in which we have been placed 
by a Gladstonian Government. , 

I can only see one hope. It is that Emin Pacha, who has so 
nobly held his own and stuck to his ship among the wrecks of insur- 
rection, will continue to preserve the integrity of^jjjic Equatorial 
Provinces. He remains in his present position the Mudir of the 
Khedive. Should he return to Egypt, he will naturally expect his 
arrears of pay, in like manner with the Egyptian officers and troops 
under his command. The steamers belong to the Khedive, also the 
great stores of ivory that have been collected during so many years; 
therefore, so long as Emin represents the Government, the Khedive 
is in possession, notwithstanding the pretence of England when 
assuming a power to dictate the abandonment of the Soudan. 
If Emin continues to hold his position, the Soudan may be easily 
re-conquered, as it will be, directly that the Khedive is free, and 

his authority re-established.” If the Khedive would guarantee 
43 per cent., a railway would be constructed by public money with- 
out delay from Souakim to the Nile, and should he grant a conces- 
sion to a public company similar in •independent action to the 
original East India Company, no British troops would be required to 
advance and retreat, and break their hearts in obedience to order§ 
from Downing Street, but the Soudan would be re-occupied, and 
once again the Arabs would appreciate the honourable influence of 
English individuals; lost only through the interference of their 
Government. 

The rapidity of agricultural development has been exhibited by 
the progressive stride in Egypt, which supported Lancashire with 
cotton during the civil strife that closed the harbours of America 
to our ships, and threatened our operatives with starvation. It 
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sliould be impressed upon the mind every Englishman that Egypt 
never knew a cotton plant until the seed was brought from the 
Soudan by a French traveller, and introduced to the notice of 
Mehemet Ali Pacha, , grandfather of Ilis Highness Ismail, ex- 
Khedive. That great ruler of Egypt foresaw the advantages of 
cotton cultivation, and ;prithout delay te established cotton farms, 
and laid the foundations for the prosperity of his country. 

Nevertheless Egypt remains in infancy j although among the 
oldest historical countries in the world, surpassed by none for 
fertility, but for geographical posifion, her river is uncontrolled ; it 
may rise or fall ; it may bring destruction, or convey the welcome 
flood ; but it remains in the capricious hand of nature, un guided 
and unrestrained. There is nothing impossible in the suggestion 
that every river belonging to the Nile system should be controlled 
by weirs, or dams of masonry, similar to those well-known engineer- 
ing works of India. Such an arrangement upon the Nile would 
raise the level of the river in thpse localities now blocked by cataracts, 
and the navigation !would be opened from Cairo to Khartoum, and 
thence to Central Africa by the White Nile. A series of dams, with 
gates upon either side, would not only control the river, but by the 
increased level of the stream it could be conducted over an immense 
area of descrt,jipon which the fertilizing mud would be deposited to 
form an artificial delta, instead of choking the Mediterranean, and 
blocking the entrance to the harbour of I'ort Said, 

The water-power foV working cotton-gins, flour-mills, and other 
works would become practically unlimited, by raisingdams 60 or 80 feet 
above the present level, and the scheme for the restoration of Lake 
Mocris (Fayoom) as the great reservoir of the Nile, proposed by Mr. 
Cope W^hitehouso for the security of Lov er Egypt, would be accom- 
plished* as a natural result of engineering science which had bridled 
the untrained jtiws of Egypt’s river, and guided its course to the 
service of mankind. 

England is in Egypt by the force of ciri^umsiances ; she cannot 
shake ofP responsibility, neither can she retreat from her position 
without the certainty of disaster : anotller I’ower would occupy her 
vacated place, and our routO’ to India would be at the mercy of a 
rival. England must develop the vast resources of the Soudan 
Vhich she lias forced Egypt to abandon. If once the will be 
expressed, the deed vdll be accomplished, and the hand of a firm and 
determined government upon the helm will establish confidence, and 
steer a course to success. That policy will secure us the respect of 
the outside world, the gratitude, of the Egy^ptian people, and will 
confirm the honesty of our declaration, that wo interfered in Egypt 
to reform the Administration and ** to re-establish the authority of 
the Khedive.” Samukl W. Baker. 
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AVitere the great guiding principles of social conduct universally 
accepted by civilised peoples are* not yet assimilated by a nationi it 
would be puerile to expect the observance of those minor practical 
rules which are usually included under the name of propriety. This 
may be an enviable blessing or the opposite, according to the point of 
view from which we consider it, but in either case it is an incontro- 
vertible fact. In no other civilised people is the sense of the fitness 
of things and the perception of the incongruous so undeveloped and 
rudimentarj’' as in the Russians. This defect can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in many ways ; for instance, by the listless, unreal, 
dreamy life led by the people, who are ever glad to flee from the 
dread realities around them, to sleep, drunkenness, phantasy, for 
transient relief ; by their childish view of the relation of cause and 
effect, which to their thinking is as necessary or as accidental as the 
falling of rain in answer to the prayers ^f the pricst^Jor moisture for 
the crops. Thus a most trivial act — such as spitting over one’s shoulder, 
for instance — performed by a nobody will work revolutions in the 
heavenly spheres, producing effects that are nothing if not infinite. 
The stroke of a pen of a country boor, who is a cop)ust in some 
government office, will thwart the will of the Tsar and baffle the 
efforts of the entire Government ; ^ a few genuflexions^ in church and 
the burning of a penny wax taper before an icon will straightwaj" 
restore to pristine innocence the abandoned wretch whose soul is 
black with the guilt of inexpiable crimes, to which Tannhauser’s 
were mere peccadilloes. To the average Russian mind every cause is 
a talisman between which and the effect to be produced there need be 
no proportion whatever. The scholastic law — Nemo dat quod non 
hahet — would be rank heresy to the mind of the Russian, who has no 
eye for the perception of the grotesqueness that so often results from 
the logical application of his own view of causality. The talisman 
once put in requisition, the necessary effect must follow ; if it does 
not, the reason thereof surpasses the understanding of the poor 

(1) This is literally true. I could bring forward several curious cases in proof of 
this statement, which is well known to business men in the country — natives and 
foreigners, who have always to begin the distribution of the indispensable bribes with 
the lowest officials, ascending gradually upwards. The omission of a single interme- 
diate link would bejjas fatal to final success as tho passing over |of a proposition'in 
Euclid to the boy who learns geometry for the first time. 
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helpless mortal who had best lea've things to right themselves. 
At the root of this slipshod way of conducting the most serious 
business of life is the absence of reflection, which during ages of 
demoralization, when all the expanding intellectual energies of 
the people were systematically driven ^into the narrow channel of 
emotion, was paralysed »for want of exercise, like the ventral fins 
of the mudfish {SUuridw, &c.),‘ or the eyes of the sightless amhly* 
opm of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky.^ ,A man is appointed 
to a post which requires constant hard work, he shirks the hard work 
and accepts the emoluments in conformity with a confused half- 
conscious feeling that the nomination and his occupying the post 
constitute as it were the talismanic formula ; the results intended 
should somehow come of themselves, or at any rate with very little 
co-operation from him. A typical instance of this view of one’s life- 
work pccurred in the^beginning of the present year. The secretary 
of the Town Council of the city of Taraschtscha (Government of 
Kieff). for a long time discharged his professional duties in accord- 
ance with this curious conception of his obligations, until at last it 
occurred to certain town councillors that thej^ might get on fairly 
well without him. They drew up a report to this effect, which had 
first to be privately read and signed by him, and then publicly read 
by him to thc^wn Council,^ lie actually signed the report, having 
shirked his duty of first perusing it, and afterw^ards publicly read 
about half of it to the Towm Council before he became aware of its 
drift.^ This same conception of duty was manifested some time ago 
in a somewhat emphatic mariner by a favourite pianist whoso concerts 
are eagerly visited by friends of music in Hussia. This gentleman 
sometimes deems that he has satisfactorily performed his duty if he 
merely shows Himself to the public assembled to hear him playing. 
Last year, in spring, he was advertised to give a concert in the 
University of Uorpat. The seats were filled by an appreciative 
audience, which grew impatient when the artist failed to put in an 
appearance at the hour fixed. At last he arrived, staggered along 
the platform, turning his dull unmeaning eyes upon the audience, 
and fell heavily into the seat beside the piano. Then he laid his 
bushy head upon the candle-stand, and let his hands drop motionless 
to his side. The public grew nervous ; several ladies cried out that 
bo had a stroke of apoplexy, and were imploring medical assistance 
for him when he fell heavily to the ground. He is dead,” they 
cried dcspairinglj^, and the confusion became indescribable, until a 
friend of the artist came forward and said ; “ It is nothing dangerous ; 
our dear artist is only dead drunk.” ^ And tjic “ dear artist ” is as 
great a fayo^rite as ever. Improprieties of this kind are • constantly 

(1) Novoj^^e Vremya, 18th Fehniaiy, 1889. 

(2) XovoHti, Aprilj 1888 . 
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passing without notice in Kussia, where the manners of the rudest 
elements of society — the not yet amalgamated Armenians, Georgians, 
Mingrelians, &c. — have an irresistible tendency to keep the general 
standard rather low. TurgheniefE was one day complaining to his 
friend PanaiefP of the queer, (to an Englishman's way of thinking 
outrageous) manner in which the well-known litterateur , Pissemsky, 
had conducted himself the evening before, when reading a new novel 
he had written to a cirgle of well-born ladies and gentlemen in a 
salon of St. Petersburg. I shall^takc care never to be present again 
when Pissemsky is reading, unless it be in our own circle," exclaimed 
TurgheniefE. “Just fancy, gentlemen, he undertook to read his 
novel though suffering from a disorder of the bowels. As usual, he 
incessantly belched, constantly jumped up and went out of the room, 
and returning adjusted his dress before the ladies. Lastly, and to 
crozrw he called for a glass of , 

Is there any other coimtry but Russia in which the accomplished 
horseman of a circuit could arrange io have a concert given for his 
benefit — ^in the Christian church, as Schuinan Cook did last autumn 
Is there any other country in luirope in which a Minister of State, 
arrayed in all the gold lace and decorations of his office, taking part 
in the most solemn and impressive ceremony imaginable, the obse- 
quies of lus murdered sovereign, and bearing the snsptre or some 
such other symbol of imi)erial power, the cynosure of hundreds of 
thousands of eyes, quietly put the sceptre in one hand^and with the 
other pulled out from his pocket a substantial sandwich which he 
had thoughtfully provided, and leisurely munched it while walking 
in the procession as naturally as if he Tvere in the clearing of a wood 
on a pic-nic with friends. '' It would be a mistake to treat these 
things as isolated facts of rare occurrence — the result of the heed- 
lessness or eccentricity of obscure individuals. They are frequent,* 
one may say universal, and quite as characteristic of corporate bodies 
and assemblies in which the collective wisdom of whole classes of the 
population is supposed to reside. Every year the city of Moscow 
organizes a public festival in aid of the Society of Christian Help. 
This would seem a good enough work on the face of it, but unfortu- 
nately the realisation was never quite id keeping with the concep- 
tion, for the festival always consisted of drinking to excess, listening 

• 

(1) Tlio italics are my own and arc meant to empliasizc Tnrghenieff’s idea of the 
highest term of the climax, the m plus ultra of impropriety. 

(2) Historical Meh&mrjer, April, 1889. 

(3) Of. the Journal Bah, August, 1888 ; the Biga Messenger, August, 1888 ; and the 
Odessa News, August 28, 1888,^&c., &o. 

(4) This act,, however, cost the gentleman his portfolio, and the usual solatium 
invariably given to dismissed Ministers. I re&ain from mentioning his name, though 
I have said enough to lead to its identification in Russia. The gentleman is otherwise 
a very worthy man. 
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to the singing of indecent songs byrwomen who illustrated them by 
indecent gestures, and other equally “ Christian '' pleasures. Still 
people desirous of upholding the Society of Christian Help went and 
generally brought their families with them, and went home satisded^r 
having killed two birds with one stonc.^ This year an additional at* 
traction was held out io- the people in the shape of a pantomime for 
boys and girls, in which was' reproduced ‘‘the life of the shady 
women of the demi-monde of St. Petersburg ^nd the manners and 
morals of cooks and servant women of the capital, when organizing 
orgies at night with their lovers, members of the fire brigade.”' 
One father of a family protested at last, and declared that this was 
not the kind of spectacle that he would like to bring his children to* 
— the intrinsic incongruity of the thing having seemingly com* 
pletely escaped his observation. The Moscow Lisiok, however, a 
widely read journal, ridiculed the remarks of tho gentleman in ques- 
tion, observing that what children should be protected from is not de- 
moralisation, but puritanical fathers ; that it is -a mistake to entertain 
ideal conceptions of what our social amusements should be, and if 
one of the factors of this anmsement shontd prove to be the delineation 
* of light morals, t^c., that in this there would he no great harm. 

This helpless inability or Yinconquerable repugnance to duly shape 
the means to^'the end proppsed, this deep conviction that, the first 
step taken, everything else may be safely left to God or to chance, 
is manifest in every act of individuals, societies, and representatives 
of the nation.^ It strikes us with quite as much force in Siberia as 
in Moscow, and testifies to Russian nationality as loudly in Arch- 
angelsk as in Kiefl. One is being perpetually reminded of the two 
simple-minded Russians who entered into conversation with each 
other in a railway carriage half-way between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and discovering that they were travelling in the same train 
though bound the one for Moscow and the other for St. Petersburg, 
which lie in veiy opposite directions, were loud in their admiration 
of the wonders of science and civilisation, but whose raptures gave 
place to very sober reflections the next morning, when they both 
found themselves in Moscow, one of tLcm being several hundred 
miles from his destination. •This typical story was forcibly recalled to 
my mind a year ago, when reading the startling disclosures published 
by two respectable doctors conceining the Hospital of the Russian 
Sisters of Mercy in Odessa, of which they were l.h(j consulting phy- 
sicians.*^ “ Patients are received,” wc are told, “ mainly in order that 
they should die. They arc kept in narrow, moist, stinking cells, are 
treated in the name of mercy with a degree (jf cruelty that outstrips 
the limits of the probable ; they are fed with loathsome food, are 
l||||jj|j^|o wait eight hours for their medicines, which are prepared 
(1) Of. NovoBti, 31st October, 1888. (2) Ibid, 
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in the kitchen along with the iMeals^ being for economy’s sake com- 
poimded with water instead of spirits, and put up in match-boxes 
and cigarette-boxes ; paralytics are purged with enemas, and suf- 
ferers from typhus put in strait-waistcoats. Since the arrival of the 
new Superioress from St. Petersburg a new method of treatment has 
been superadded, and now patients arc heal<^ by charms, spells, and 
magical formulas.”^ There were twd exhibitions in St. Petersburg 
during the first half of the present year, both of which were adapta- 
tions to a different order of things of the journey to St. Petersburg 
in a train bound for Moscow ; the one a Pan-Pussian exhibition of 
the products of pisciculture, with specimens of fish from the far north, 
the extreme south, the Volga, the Vistula, and the Caspian ; and the 
other a flower show with naiad- like lilies, royal roses, and rare 
exotics. Large numbers of the fish in the first exhibition were in 
such a very advanced state of putrescence that they were bM for 
nominal prices for food to the visitors, who had to hold their noses 
and shorten their stay. The persons* responsible, when appealed to, 
had the fish removed, but not before they had pointed out that all 
the aspects of the fish industry in the Empire should be in evidence 
at a good representative exhibition, and that as the sale of putrid 
fish as an article of food was a common feature in the trade it should 
also figure there.® The finest exhibit at the flower SilOw, a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the Cape Colony Strelliza with gorgeous yellow- 
blue flowers, sent by the Imperial Botanical G({rden8y was found to be 
a mere sham, a rootless flower with short stalk, tempora^^ily stuck 
into the earth to deceive simple-minded visitors to the exhibition. 
How many other exhibits, from private as well as from Imperial 
institutions, were equally clever frauds the public had no means of 
judging.® 

Conscious that these statements are the logical deductions from 
facts numerous enough to fill bulky volumes, I am also aware that 
patriotic Russians with a strongly-developed sentiment of national 
amour propre may deem*, or at least declare them, exaggerated or too 
strongly coloured. The pcjssibility of such a line of argument, 
rather than any real need of further confirmation, is my excuse for 
quoting the opinion of a Russian litUrateury now living and writing 
on the staff of the Petersburg journal Novosti, who published an 
article in that paper in October, 1887, on the question “Are Russiarfe 
Civilised ? ” and I am bound to say that the views which he there 
put forward were received with approbation by the greater part of 
the provincial press, which reproduced the article in extenso or in 
part. • 

“ To begin with,” writes M. Skabitscheffsky, “ the most civilised 

(1) Cf. Xovostif 12th Novembor, 1888. (2) Cf. IfovosU, 12th May, 1889. 

(3) Ibid, 
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of us all lead double lives : one lj£e for our guests, when we flaunt 
our culture, and a totally different one in private, foi> daily use at 
home, where you can never say what enormities your most civilised 
man may not be comnSitting. He may be blowing his nose with his 
fingers, licking the frying-pan with h^s tongue, drinking out of the 
bottle or milk- jug, &o.j &c. It is not without cause that our proverb 
says : ‘ If you do not wish td spoil your appetite don’t look into the 
kitchen.’ Wow what manner of civilisationeis that which exists only 
to be paraded before the guests Hkp a gala uniform which is taken off 
after having been worn for an hour ? Why it is the fullest negation 
of the very conception expressed by the word — the conception of 
a series of customs and habits that have grown into second nature. 
In the moHt civiUzed daH&e8 of meleUj you observe the complete absence 
of respect for public or private property. It needs all the watchful 
vigilance of thp pojice to keep public gardens from being befouled, 
the trees therein from being torn up, the monuments from being 
broken and covered with ribaldinscriptions. If ^ you lot your country 
house for the summer to people who arc to all seeming thoroughly 
enlightened, with an easy ccmscience they allow their horses and kine 
to graze in your garden and to eat up the flowers in your flower-beds. 
I once called upon acquaintances of mine, who were also most civi- 
lised people ;ntil the stoves ^n their lodgings were heated until they 
were well-nigh white hot, and fuel was still being added. The heat 
in the rooms was unbearable. ^ Why do you heat your rooms so 
immoderately?’ I asked. ^ Well, how can you ask such a ques- 
tion ? ’ was the reply ; ^ why, the wood, don’t you know, is the house- 
owner's surely you would not have us spare it ! ’ And it is remark- 
able that in all cla88e8 of mckiij you sec the same sottish, brutish con- 
viction prevalent, that not only need we not save and spare what does 
mot belong to ourselves, but that we are in a manner bound at all costs 
to annihilate it. It is in obedience to this instinct that we cover the 
tables of our lodgings with inscriptions and pour every imaginable 
filth upon them ; that, removing from our rooms, we consider it our 
duty to tear off the wall-paper and if possible to damage the walls 
also. To reduce to rags the book wm have taken from the library, to 
deface the margins with sottish remarks and to tear out the pictures 
— this also is, in due season, our sacred duty. . . . And, after all this, 
Ve have the audacity to talk of Russian civilisation, of the cultured 
class ! ” 

The lowest substratum of the Russian character which the most 
careful analysis can discover is irreverence. However serious the 
thoughts by which a Russian’s mind may att a given moment be ab- 

(1) Lodgings (flats of several rooms, con taming kitchen, &c.) are frequently let iu 
Russia with fuel ; the house-owner stipulating to supply all the wood required by the 
tenant to beat the rooms and for culinary purposes. 
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sorbed, however enthuBiastlc hi^ devotion to a truly noble cause, he 
is always careful to leave a chink of his mind open for future irre- 
verence, to bubble up through and swamp the relics of that faith for 
which ho is now perhaps ready to sacrifice his life. In the height 
of his noble enthusiasm, like David Copperfield, when sorrow for 
his dead mother was most poignant, he carefully notes the most 
trivial incidents going on around Mm, and will treasure them up 
in his memory on the chance of their yielding him the materials 
for a future sarcasm against his . present ideals. Olim meminme 
juvabit. Hence the amazing suddenness with which a Bussian 
changes his point of view, and veers round from north to south 
without a moment’s stay at any of the intermediate points of the 
compass, and the picture of Dostoieffsky, the great psychological 
novelist, solemnly offering up his heartfelt gratitude to the Emperor 
of Bussia for having banished him to Siberia, to herd with the, scum 
of creation and suffer maddening misery for acts which, if not indif- 
ferent, were positively praiseworthy, oannot be matched in Christen- 
dom, outside the walls of a lunatic asylum. 

Deep-rooted faith in destiny, which is another fundamental trait of 
the Bussian character, and is the only real failli that permeates the 
people, contributes largely no doubt to that peculiar frame of mind 
in which such fickleness is possible, sucli laxity of ntoi^als an inevit- 
able necessity, What is to be, cannot be avoided,” is a proverb 
and a dogma of every subject of the Czar, who on seeing a murderer 
or his victim is always devoutly thankful to destiny that he chances 
for the time being to be neither ; thus implying that one role is just 
as likely to fall to his lot as the other, neither being avoidable by 
any mere effort of his will. The Bussian is a firm believer in the 
unlimited possibility not of his own active nature, but 'of an external 
power whom he indiscriminately names God and Fate, which is always* 
actively interfering in the ups Jind downs of his unreal life, taking 
away all incentive to action, but likewise easing him of all moral 
responsibility. Quaint Sir Thomas Browne believed that the rubs, 
doublings, and wrenches,” of which most men’s lives are in great 
part composed, and which ‘‘pass awhile under the effects of chance,” 
need only to be well examined “ to proVe the mere hand of God.” 
And the good-hearted old doctor felt the better for this conviction. 
In Bussia, without any study or analysis, people find God’s finger in' 
every accident, crime and intrigue, having sharpened up their sight 

“ To spy a providonc© in the fire’s going out, 

• ’ The kettle’s boiling, the dime’s sticking fast 

Despite the hole i* the pocket.” 

And the ensuing familiarity has only bred contempt, in addition to 
that irresistible tendency to inaction which vitiates the good begin- 
nings of BO many well-meaning men and women. “ The devil is ^ 
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now engaged in mortal combat '^ith your guardian angel/^ '.ex- 
claimed the prefect of some ecclesiastical seminary in Italy to a lazy 
student who was lying in bed, and whom he was exhorting 'to go 
down to divine services 

“ What ? said the slumbering sluggard, turning over on to the 
other side, my guardiiui angel fighting the devil on the question of 
early rising ? Well, I have confidence in my guardian angel, who 
is bound to win. I will watch them both ^rpm this coign of van- 
tage, till the fight is over. Have no fear for the result/' 

Ifow this is precisely the Russian's position in respect to the 
question of self-help. He lies listlessly in his place and lazily 
watches what he deems the finger of Fate forming and shaping the 
good and bad events of his own existence. With fate all things 
are possible and are equally probable. There is no everlasting 
yea fir everlasting nay in the Russian's theology or philosophy. 
RcKgion shows him a hell whence there is no redemption, a heaven 
whence there is no fall. Science puts him in possession of truths 
that are unassailable, and experience gives him facts that are as 
certain as his existence. Yet he thinks and speaks and acts in utter 
defiance of them all, for down in the hidden depths of his conscious- 
ness he has a confused nt>tion that God or fate may alter these 
things any day in his favqur, if desirable, and that none of them 
are final. Finality does not exist in any shape or form for the 
Russian. The archangels and seraphs may yet fall from their lofty 
thrones, the devil has* a fair chance of salvation ; the Caroline Islands 
may some day be shown to be in the Indian Ocean, and the earth 
prove the centre of the solar system ; and all this in virtue of destiny, 
which though almighty, whimsical, well-meaning, and mischievous by 
turns, is at bottom benevolent and kindly, willing to humour all 
desires and prepared in the next life to make thmgs right and com- 
fortable. His is the one active will working behind ours, moving 
us as puppets in the Punch and Judy show; thinking with our 
minds, speaking with our tongues, and living with our lives. A 
coimtry where such notions are prevalent, is naturally unfavourable 
to the growth of Consul Bernicks, Pastor Manders, or Mayor 
Stockmanns — of those living pillars of society and lights of Chris- 
tianity who thank God, meaning themselves, that they ai’e not as 
V other men. “ Unto each man happens what was decreed at his 
birth," is one of the countless proverbs which embody that national 
Russian solution of the problem of free-will. Others are : ** What 
is to be will be." “You cannot run away from fate, not even oft 
horseback." Nor is it the merely material side of destiny, so to 
say, th^ is brought out in such bold relief in the proverbs and the 
conduct of the Russian people ; its moral aspect is no less emphatic- 
ally accentuated. “ vSin and sorrow overtake all men alike." If a 
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dog is to be beaten, there will b#no lack of sticks.'' A fool shoots, 
hilt God bears the bullets." ‘‘ The wolf seizes the destined sheep," 
&c., &c. 

Hence there is no inexpiable sin, no social hell for the upper or 
lower classes of Russian socioty. How low soever a man or a woman 
may have fallen, he or she is never held to be irredeemably lost. 
They can always come back to their former places without causing 
‘‘ doubt, hesitation, or*p!iiii." A man who has irreparably wronged 
you, blasted your cherished hop»s; blighted your life, ruined those 
nearest and dearest to you, will after the lapse of a few months seek 
you out and address you in the most winning way, sure that you are 
glad to let bygones be forgotten and renew the friendship of the past. 
And he is only judging you by the highest standard he knows — to 
which his own life more or less conforms — utterly unconscious that 
it implies anything incompatible with your conception of a Bayard. 
I could illustrate this by numerous instances, some of which came 
under my own observation ; but 1 prefer to restrict myself to one or 
two that have the advantage of being notorious. A few months ago 
a well-known capitalist of Moscow, on his return home fiom the 
Exchange, became aware that a daring b,urglary had been committed 
during his absence, his desk having been broken open and a sum of 
five hundred roubles abstracted. Suspifton at first took no definite 
shape ; but at last the butler suggested the name of the family 
physician — a man who was under innumerable obligations to the 
capitalist, having been rescued when a boy from abject poworty, sent 
to school and to the University at his expense until he obtained his 
medical degree, and being ever since in receipt of a large yearly 
salary from him for the discharge of the nominal dujties of family 
physician. The suggestion W’^as natm-ally treated as a foul-mouthed 
calumny at first ; but the doctor was soon sent for ind questioned. 
He began by denying the charge, but, like most Russian criminals, 
ended by confessing it. He pleaded necessity in palliation of the 
deed, and tried to prove it by saying that the money was indis- 
pensable, as he was morally bound to make a present of a costly 
necklace to a gipsy woman whose favour^ he had been enjoying for 
some time past. He then asked for forgiveness, aiid without more 
ado received it. And his friendly relations with his benefactor 
continue as if nothing had occurred to ruffle them. He is as respect- 
able and respected as ever.* Another instance is afforded by the 
case of the notorious revolutionist, Leo Tikhomiroff, whom the 
present Czar lately pardoned on his expressing deep contrition and 
writing a recantation df all his errors. This individual returned to 
Russia this year and called on the late Count Tolstoy, Minister of 
the Interior, who was so delighted with the uncompromising 

(\) Koroye Vremya^ April 13, 1889, 
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thoroughness of his new convictioiris^ and was so taken with the 
earnestness of the man, that he actually asked him for his photo- 
graph and autograph as souvenirs. Leo TikhomirofE is now one of 
the pillars of the reaftionary party in Russia, one of the lights of 
the Moscow GazettCy in the columns gf which paper he publishes 
endless diatribes againi^ Russian Liberalism as hollow and as lifeless 
as a two hours’ sermon in a parish church in France. 

It is not surprising under such circumstajiQps that unmerited mis- 
fortune and richly deserved punighment should be indiscriminately 
confounded in the one comprehensive conception of Destiny, or that 
disgrace and suffering coming in the guise of retribution for odious 
crimes have no corrective or deterrent effect upon the average 
Russian, whose motto is hodie mihi ems tibi. The Russian criminal 
is as patient and resigned under condign punishment as under wanton 
persecution, and his iriends are lavish of their sympathies, as becomes 
genuine fatalists ; both, mindful of one of the proverbs of which the 
Russian language is one vast mosaic, proclaiming that all such cala- 
mities, like spring rains and evening dew, fall alike abundantly 
upon good men and evil, and that immunity therefrom is the result of 
personal luck, not the meed of right conduct. And the most ferocious 
and hardened criminal is always sure of evoking a sigh of pity such 
as that whicTfi Vas breathed by the tender-hearted Adah for lost, 
impenitent Lucifer, 

“ Sleep ; God will Jcecp watch and ward for you,” is a saying of 
the poet Jjcrmontoif’s that correctly describc's the mental, moral, and 
political attitude of the jjiillions of miserable human beings who 
dreamily acknowledge the sway of the Tsar, staggering and stumbling 
under the burdejis of life, as in a painful half- conscious stupor. The 
extent; to which fatalism and shiftlessness, with all the other vices of 
' which they arg the source, have eaten into the Russian character, can 
with difficulty be realised by those whose knowledge of the people is 
not derived from personal experience. Even in things that interest 
him most the typical Russian is strangely apathetic, and the terribly 
significant expression, “I waved my hand at it,” meaning “ I have 
given up all further thought of it,” is daily and hourly heard from 
men who, at the first little obstacle they encounter, withdraw from 
the race within easy distance of the goal. Some idea, however, of 
Russian sluggishness and shiftlessness may be formed by those who 
have read Gontscharoff’s novel Ohlomoffy and can picture to them- 
selves a vast empire peopled by undeveloped types of humanity 
weltering in chaotic ignorance and misery, in various degrees of 
disintegration from the action of that fearful solvent nameless in the 
English* tongue, and which Russians now term Oblomdffism. This 
combination of fatalism, will-paralysis, indifference, and grovelling 
instincts gives us a duo to the marvellous endurance of the masses, 
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whose mode of life is at times mdre bleak, cheerless, and less human 
than that of the grazing monks of Mesopotamia described by Sozomen, 
whoso sufferings were at least the result of choice.^ For ages they 
have been taught by word of mouth and by the lessons of daily 
experience to take no thoughtrfor the morrow ; they have been trained 
by the Government and counselled by their Church to look to others 
for all things needful, to put their trust in princes and powers, visible 
and invisible ; and the!* cfutcome of this habit is on the one hand a 
degree of shiftlessness compared with which Mr. Micawber’s waiting 
for something to turn up was sublimated worldly wisdom, and on the 
other a lively expectation of daily miracles in which the most spoiled 
thaumaturgus of the Middle Ages never ventured to indulge.^ The 
groundwork of the average Russian’s life-philosophy is composed of 
two fundamental maxims, one being the Russian equivalent for Mr. 
Toots’ favourif e dictum, It’s of no consequence*” {vMh romohy, and 
the other an untranslateable term {avosfi*) sometimes rendered by 
“ mayhap,” or ‘‘ somehow,” but in 'reality a sort of sacramental 
formula, shifting to the Fates the responsibility for the consequences 
of a hope entertained or an act to be ’performed, and challenging 
them to intervene and set at naught the Jaws of the universe, even 
to the extent of saving the life of him who is recMessly rushing upon 
destruction. • * * 

Ilcnco the persistent refusal of the Russian to shape and vary his 
actions according to the objects in view, for lie hjis deep-rooted 
feeling that all his words and deeds, however incongruous, or wide 
of the mark, are endowetl with some mysterious powder of righting 
themselves automatically, and like ^’athek’s sabre will do their work 
independently of the iiK'ompetencj" or clumsiness of him who uses 
them. “It wdll all bo ground up fine and make excellent flour, V is one 
of liis favourite proverbs, wdieii speaking of the tares aud sweepings of 
life that so often mix with, and outweigh its corn, and he continues cheer- 
fully to let things take their own course, confident that everything will 
be for the best at last . This childlike or childish faith is made 

• 

(1) Grass and a suT)stitute for bread ingeniously mado of the powdered bark of a tree 
flavoured with flour is sometimes the staple food of the worst-off of these modem 
jSotTKoi, who, when unfortunate or fortunate enough tp he destitute of even this sorry 
apology for sustenance, have? no alternative hut sheer starvation, and, like the dumb,^ 
patient ox, after l^.wing in vain for fodder, lie down and die without a murmur. 
(Cf. Moscow Qazeiie, A.pril 10th, 1888 ; .Fanuary IStli, 1888 ; ami the journal Bay^ ‘ioth 
hlarch, 1888.) It is astonishing, and of good augury, that in spite of tho soant reasons 
they have for hugging life, they seldom think of passing through what Epictetus calls 
the “ open door,” and that having emulated tho sect of tho Grazers fi-om dire necessity, 
they do not imitate that of tht CircumcelUoms or suicides from deliberate choice. But 
the Russian chdracter is ono mass of inconsistencies. 

(2) That this presumptuous hopo is not always vain is ohvioiis to those who remember 
tho details of tho railway accident last October at Borki, when, by a curious freak of 
chance, tho Imperial family li^d a hairbreadth escape from death. 
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manifest- in a thousand ways, all equally hurtful to the interests of 
society. It emboldens him to reverse Napoleon's rule of life and leave 
as much to chance as is consistent with his keeping outside a prison 
and a lunatic asyluni; thus it imparts to a railway built over 
crumbling embankments^ and laid on rotten half-burnt sleepers® the 
strength it should have received from nature and engineering skill ; 
it supports tottering railway "bridges over which no sensible man 
would consent to forward his furniture ii), a goods train it en^ 
courages architects to build vast public and private edifices — like 
that lately erected by the merchants of Moscow — which a sudden 
gust of wind or the shaking of the soil by passing vans causes to 
fall down like the wall of Jericho at the shout of the men of Joshua, 
and crush to death more victims than were buried alive by their 
Pagan ancestors in the foundation of whole cities ; it keeps them of 
good cheer when, as jurymen trying prisoners for grave crimes, they 
send one man to Siberia and let another dangerous criminal loose 
upon society solely because they are in a hurry to get home to supper 
and to bed, or because the next day is a holiday it makes them feel 
that they are putting their interests wdiolly in the hands of Provi- 
dence wdien they send out utterlj^ unseaworthy vessels like the ill- 
fated Vesta, which a heavy sea will swallow u|^ with the lives of all 
on board ; and*- it preserves them from that momentary qualm of 
conscience which made even that Pillar of Society (Of. Ibsen's play), 
Consul Bernick, anxious to have Rector Rorlund's absolution in one 
form or another before despatching the Indian Girl; in a word it 
gives the highest conceivable sanction to acts of commission and 
omission which nothing short of a revelation in thunders and light- 
nings could have justified in the old ages of theocracy, and only 

9 

(1) Cf.^ the terrible railway catastroi)hc at Kukuieff, near Kursk, the victims of 
which were very numerous, although their exact number never was known. 

(2) Cf. the Kussian newspapers, during the first ten days of last November passim. 
One of the causes of the accident at Borki to the Imperial train was declared to bo the 
sleepers, which were made of charred wood tfikcn from a forest that had been on fire. 

(3) Cf. Noioye Tremya, 7th September, 1889. 

(1) This is not a flower of rhetoric, hut a statement founded on numerous facts, of 
which the following is a specimen. In Boriasoglebsk, CTOvernmont of Tamboff, in 
December, 1886, a peasant w'oman was tried for the poisoning of her husband, the 
evidence being such as no British jury would convict upon. The Kussian' jury 
unhesitatingly found her guilt)^ and she was foimally condemned to banishment from 
Fmropean Kussia for life, and to some years* hard labour in those mines of Siberia which 
have lately been so vividly described. The next day that same jury, refreshed and 
bright after a good night’s rest, spontaneously declared to the court that thej^ had 
brought in their verdict, knowing it to he — incorrect, because they were very tired at 
the time, and that they were now desirous of having it quashed. The court accepted 
the stat' ment, and decided to lay the case before the Senate. Were the jury punished, 
one naturally asks, for this flagrant violation of their solemn oath ? Tho answer is to 
be found in the newspaper which reported the case ( Yoromsh Telegraphy 2ith December, 
andj the Kharkoff Governmental GazetUy 28th December, 1886 (which sympathetically 
concludes with this equivo(*al remark : “ The conduct of the jury met with universal 
^ approval.** 
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proven lunacy could excuse in most civilised countries to-day. In 
Bussia these acts are not held to be criminal, and considering the in- 
tellectual and moral level of the mass of the people, it would be very 
hard if they were. The following case in pofrit, deliberately chosen 
for its comparative tameness, will help to explain what is meant. 
There are about 2,500 steamers, barges, and various small trading 
vessels on the river Volga every year; towards the conclusion of the 
Fair of Nischny Novgorod, the comparative safety of which is as 
much the result of mere chance in the face of immense odds as is 
that of little children abandoned to themselves, over whom a special 
Providence is popularly said to watch. “ Wherever you look,'^ says 
M. Lender, who has written on the subject, “you find that the regu- 
lations laid down with a view to insure the safety of the shipping 
are continually broken through, especially at night. Here the lamps 
on the mast are not liglited, there a barge is lying in such a position 
that the first vessel that comes along must inevitably run into her. 
Another boat takes up its place in the very centre of the channel 
where all the vessels that go in or out must pass, and although the 
night is pitch dark the crew have not the slightest fear for their safety 
or for that of their craft. To their thinking it lies there quite as 
secure as in a garden, pond. The police* boat, however, approaches ; 
the usual summons is called out, but. on the barge everything is 
silent as death. No one answers; no one stirs. The summons is 
repeated-— but still there is no response. A man is sent to board the 
barge ; he seeks for the crew and finds them stowed away^ in out-of- 
the-wa)^ places, their loud snoring the only sign of life. At last he 
succeeds in waking them up and a drowsy half-dressed man appears, 
between whom and the representative of the police the following 
dialogue ensues: 'Why don’t you light the lamps?’ 'Because all 
the candles are used up.’ ' Well, then, why do you take up your 
position right in the middle of the channel that has to be kept clear 
for steamers ? A steamer will surely run into you and smash your 
boat to pieces ! ’ ' Oh, your honour, we hope not. God is merciful.’ ^ 
A few weeks ago, in one of the country districts near Petersburg, one 
of those fires broke out which periodically destroy scores of houses 
owing to the inflammable material of which they are built, and to 
the absence of fire-extinguishing apparatus. The members of the 
district police, whose duty it was to go and assist in putting it out, 
stayed on in the coffee-house where they wore, and when asked by 
anxious civilians where the fire was, replied, ' How do we know ? 
Somewhere there.’ 

This mixture of ir.i;eligious faith and presumptuous hope lies at 
the root of most of the crimes and avoidable accidents of which a 

(1) Of. aUo Sreit, 12th Juno, IHRy. 

(2) Cf. C r((^ch(ianin^ 24th Angiist, 1889. 
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large part of contemporary Russian kistorj’* is composed. It is rank 
Malebrancheism in the sphere of ethics : a belief that mere mortals 
are but the occasions of all their so-called acts, which are really 
performed by God or fate, the sole efficient, cause, who can shape and 
form them as he pleases. “ Man may walk, but it is God who leads 
him,’' is a Russian pro\ drb which the French Oratorian might have 
taken for the motto of his Rectierchcs, This baneful belief tinges all 
the qualities of head and heart which it has mot actually created, 
transforming even virtues into positive vices. 

If hospitality were, as the Talmud teaches, the pith and marrow of 
divine worship, then Russians might claim to be a pre-eminently 
religious people ; for there is no other European, and perhaps no 
inhabitant of any other country in the globe, who will more cheer- 
fully share his last loaf with the hungry stranger than the Russian 
peasant or merchant.* Nor is this custom in Russia, as in civilised 
countries, confined to the poorer classes, whose generosity prover- 
biallj’^ increases with their indigence. Ungrudging, genial hospi- 
tality, suggestive of that which characterized the contemporaries of 
Abraham, is almost as marked a feature of the higher classes as of 
the lower. Thus the inconveniences resulting from the absence of 
hotels and inns in the interior of Russia is more than counterbalanced 
by the spontaneous and cordkil hospitality dispensed with consum- 
mate tact by landowners, proprietors and direclors of factories, mar- 
shals of the noj^ilit}" and others, who practically keep open house ; 
and if they, do not often entertain angels unawares, never at least 
expose themselves to the danger of making awkward biographical 
discoveries, by putting indiscreet questions to their passing guests. 
Once while stayjng on a visit at the liouse of a friend in one of the 
southern, governments — a Russian Squire Ilardcastle — a day raroly 
passed that I did not meet at least one such traveller at table. 
They were generally men of some education, but of whose pedigree, 
antecedents, and intentions my host knew far less than history 
knows about those of the Iron Mask. I never saw more than one at 
a time, though sometimes as many as three are entertained simul- 
taneously. They seldom stayed longer than two days, and generally 
only a day and a night ; were shown into a comfortable bedroom and 
invited to take their meals with the host and hostess, whom they 
usually endeavoured to entertain with the political news of the day. 

Hospitality has been aptly termed the virtue of benevolent bar- 
barism. There are aspects of it, however, which might well be 
named vices, if only they who practise them were tutored enough to 
distinguish the boundary line where virtue ends and vice begins. 
And these are precisely the forms of it which one most frequently 
meets with in Russia, where numbers of families, lately prosperous 
or wealthy, are yearly reduced to beggary by hospitality as ruinous 
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and as meaningless as that of ^Cimon of Athens. I am personally 
acquainted with several noble families of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
"^ho spend on the dinners and soirees which they give dunng the 
season, a sum of money equivalent to their yearly income — which, it 
should be remarked, is not large according to British ideas. 
A friend of mine, a general, was wont to languish with his family 
for weeks on Lenten fare, in order to he in a position to give a 
recherM dinner to hi§ f j^iends twice or thrice a year. The wedding 
dinners of the merchants — often^ attended by utter strangers ; the 
funeral banquets given to commemorate the death of a husband, wife, 
or parent; the feasting during the Carnival and in Easier week, 
make almost as strong demands on the purse of the host as on the 
health of the guests. Help your guest till he cannot lift his food 
over his lip*’ is the popular maxim bearing upon the exercise 
hospitality, which is too literally observed by the middle classes. 

“ nine subityo mortos atejuo intestata sonectus.** 

Fortunes arc as recklessly squandered in this way by the Russians 
of to-day as they were by the Romans of the Empire. What has 
remained, for instance, of the princely fortunes of Prince V . , . . sky, 
of Prince D., who has to entertain at times members of the imperial 
family, of the late Prince S. 1)., bu* scraps and' Idavings which 
taken all together would not have sufficed to keep Apicius, the Roman, 
from committing suicide. It is no secret that a very large propor- 
tion of the noble families of the two capitals, whose brillyint soirees 
and at-homes arc the talk of the press and the wonder of foreign 
ambassadors, arc living greatly beyond their income, some of them 
actually lacking the means of paying their men and maidservants 
their paltry monthly wages. Numbers of generals are wcl^-known 
bankrupts, the third or half of whose salaries is n^onthly deducted 
by the Treasury and handed over to their creditors.^ It would seem 
as if wffiat Carlyle calls ** the great bottomless pit of bankruptcy ” 
were ominously yawning under this entire system of acted un veracity. 
But the thought, if it occurs to his mind, has no terrors for the 
Russian fatalist, who, like the reckless revellers of plague-stricken 
Florence described by Boccaccio, continues gaily to amuse himself on 
the brink of ruin. Every Russian, whatever his social position, his 
means, or his needs, beginning with the Tsar and ending with the 
scullion, deems it a sort of sacred duty to entertain his friends and 
relations on tlie festival of his patron saint, many spending their last 
borrowed coin upon these ruinous merrymakings, and, like Dick 

(1) It is the privilege of Russian officers to enjoy immunity from the bankruptcy 
laws. When one of these cannot meet his liabilities his superfluous pi^perty is sold 
and part of his pay handed over to his creditors : one-third if he is married ; one-half 
if single. 
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Swiveller, turning wliole streets int^ no-thoroughfares bristling with 
impatient creditors. 

Another of the visible eifects of fatalism, to which I can scarcely do 
more than allude, and which created unfeigned surprise in the French, 
who lately had an opportunity of studying it in certain productions 
of Russian literature, is repentance, or rather what the Russians 
mistake for it, confession of guilt. ‘‘ Samovar etr6pentir,” exclaimed 
the French (jritics who sat in judgment omOstrofEsky’s drama. The 
Thundemtormy “ are the two salient symbols of Russian civilisation.” 
When a Russian unburdens his breast of a crime, even though eager 
and anxious to repeat it, he feels that he has made what the Apostle 
Paul terms confession unto salvation,” and is authorised to begin a 
new score forthwith. Indeed the popular proverb, which is at 
bottom merely the embodiment of the popular practice, says as 
mucht*. wljo confesses has repented, and he who has repented 

has wiped out his sin.” Nothing is more striking or characteristic 
in the annals of Russian criminal justice than ^ic almost mathema- 
tical certainty with which* one ciin predict that a person arrested on 
suspicion, even though there be no legal proofs of guilt, and no 
likelihood of their ever being obtained, will take the Juge d^Inefruc- 
Hon into his confidence, and glibly relate every detail of his share 
in the transaction. Out of sfxty-five criminal cases taken at random, 
I find that in forty-eight the prisoners were convicted on their own 
confession, an^ in mos,t of the remainder there was no need for self- 
accusatioi^ as the criminals were caught red-handed, in flagrante 
delicto. Were it not for this, only a fraction of the criminal popula- 
tion now arrested and brought to trial every year would be molested 
by the police, who are deservedly held to be the most inefiicient 
detectors of crime in Europe. 

E. B. Lanin. 


The Editor of this llemm does not imdtriake to return any Mamscripts. 
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WILKIE COLLINS. 

The ingratitude of kings and tke ingratitude of democracies have 
often supplied the text of historic or political sermons : the ingrati- 
tude of readers and spectators, from Shakespeare’s day to our own, 
is at least as notable and memorable. A man.whQ has amused our 
leisure, relieved our weariness, delighted our fancy, enthralled our 
attention, refreshed ^)fir sympathies, •cannot claim a place of equal 
honour in our grateful estimation with the dullest or the most per- 
verse of historians who ever falsified ^>r stupefied history, of meta- 
physicians who ever darkened counsel ” and wasted time and 
wearied attention by the profitless lucufoitions of pseudosophy. To 
oreate is nothing : to comment is muoi]. The coifimentary may be 
utterly hollow and rotten, the creation thoroughly solid and alive : 
the one is nothing less than criticism, the otljer nothing more than 
fiction. ‘^Unanequi ressemble a monsieur Nisard” takes preced- 
ence, in the judgment of his kind, of the men on whose works, 
inventive or creative, it is the business of a Nisard to pass judgment 
and to bray. , 

Some few students, whose levity or perversity is duly derived and 
deplored by the Nisards of our time, are of opinion^that the age of 
Shakespeare is well worth studying even in the minor productions of 
his day and the humblest, professors of his art. And, far as the modern 
novel at its best is benefith the higher level of the stage in the time of 
Shakespeare, it must be adqiittcd that the appeal to general imagi- 
nation or to general sympathy, which then was made only by the 
dramatist, is now made only by the novelist. Middleton, Heywood, 
and Rowley would now have to undertake the parts so excellently 
played by Collins, by Trollope, and by Reade. Culture, in their 
days, was pleased to ignore the drama with a scorn as academic — in 
Mr. Carlyle’s picturesque and fortunate phrase, as “ high-sniflBng ” 
a contempt — ^as it now can pretend to feel for the novel. And yet 
the name of Shakespej^re is now more widely known than the name 
of Puttenham. And though Dickens was not a Shakespeare, and 
though Collins was not a Dickens, it is permissible to anticipate 
that their names and their works will bo familiar to genera 
tions unac(iuaiiitcd* with the existence and unaware of the 

VOL. XLVI. N.F. , S S 
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antipathy the unsolicited and unexplained revelation of her 
poisoned nature and her cankered life ; or that the ill-mated pair 
whose miserable tragedy had been so darkly foreshadowed and 
so elaborately sketcfied in should have been left in the simply 
uncomfortable condition to which ^the great novelist, overbur- 
dened with an inartistic multiplicity of episodical and incoherent 
interests, was finally content lo condemn them by default. A writer 
may let his characters slip for the sake of his *etory, or he may let his 
story slip for the sake of his characters : Dickens, in Little Dorrity 
fell alternately into both errors, and yet achieved such success on 
both lines that the chaotic magnificence of his work may well be held 
sufficient to strike even the most rational and rightful criticism into 
silence. Such triumph and such aberration were alike impossible to 
Collins ; the most plausible objection that could bo brought against 
his best books was that the study of character and the modesty of 
nature must too surely have been subordinated, if not sacrificed, to 
the exquisitely mechanical ingenuity of so Continuously intricate a 
plot. And now and then it would certainly seem as if the writer had 
been struck, and had possibly been irritated, by an apj)rcliension that 
he might be regarded as a mere mechanic or mechanist of fiction, and 
had been impelled by this apprehension into some not always fortu- 
nate or felicitoifs attempt to relieve the weft of his story and heighten 
the tone of his work with somewhat crude and over-coloured effects 
of character or caricature. Dut it seems to me grossly and glaringly 
unjust to deny or to question the merit or the truthfulness of his 
better studies. By far the best, the most thoughtful, serious, and 
critical article that appeared on the occasion of his death, fair and 
good as it was in the main, may be cited in example of this injustice. 
Coun^^ Fosco, said the critic, stands revealed as a mechanical nonen- 
' tity, an ingenious invention never realized or vitalized or informed 
with humanity by the inventor, who felt at last that he had failed 
to make a living man of him ; the proof of this being simply that 
at the close of the story two or three different explanations of his 
conduct and his character are suggested as equally plausible and 
acceptable. This would be a quite unimpeachable objection if the 
story had been told in the third person ; but such too intelligent 
criticism overlooks the fact that it is not. The author does not 
‘ tell us what he thinks of his creature ; he gives us the various impres- 
sions made on the fellow-creatures of his imagination by the influ- 
ence or the impact of this particular figure. And the consequence is 
that we see there are more ways of considering and estimating a man's 
eharacter than a meaner artist could have suggested or conceived. 
And the author's especial genius is never more distinctly displayed 
or more happily employed than in the exposition and the contrast of 
such varying estimates of character or explanations of event. At 
the opening of the story which seems to be* generally regarded as 
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the masterpiece of his art, we are warned by the worthy old steward 
who first takes up the narrative to believe nothing that may be said 
of him by a lady whose recollections and reflections arc to follow on 
the record of his own ; and when the EvangeUbal hag who is one of 
her creator’s most thoroughly^ and simply successful creations takes 
up the tale in turn, and sets forth her opiniocis as to the past and 
the present and the future of her friesnds and neighbours, we find 
that her view of life aiyl character is as dramatically just and appro- 
priate — ^from the opposite point of view — as his. It is apparently 
the general opinion — an opinion which seems to mo incontestable — 
that no third book of their author’s can be ranked as equal with The 
Woman in White and The Moomtonc : two works of not more indis- 
putable than incomparable ability. No Name is an only less excel- 
lent examjde of as curious and original a talent. It is inonT 
elaborately ingenious, but less thoroughly successful, than the finest 
work of the first Lord Lytton — a story grounded on tte same motive, 
and starting from the same point ; the imputation of illegitimacy, 
the struggle against its consequences, and the final triumph over its 
disadvantages. But there is nothing-^though much is good — so 
good in the work of the later novelist as the character of Gawtrey ; 
nor anything so effective and impressive Jls his end. 

In this story the complication and i^lternation of interests and 
incidents are carried as far as they can reasonably be carried : in 
Armadale they are carried fuither. That curious and laborious 
romance must be considered, even by those who cannot consider it 
successful, as a failure which fell short on the verge of a success. 
The prologue or prelude is so full of interest and promise that the 
expectations of its readers may have been unduly stimulated ; but 
the sequel, astonishingly ingenious and inventive as it "is, is scarcely 
perhaps in perfect keeping with the anticipations thus ingeniously* 
aroused. To the average reader, judging by my own impressions, I 
should imagine that the book must on the whole be a little dis- 
appointing ; but such a reader should ask himself whether this impres- 
sion of disap2)ointment is reasonable. The criminal heroine who 
dies of her own will by her own crime, to save the beloved victim 
whom it has accidentally brought to the verge of death, is a figure 
which would have aroused the widest and the deepest 8ym2)athy of 
English readers if only she had not been the creation of an English-* 
man. Had a Frenchman or an American introduced her, no accla- 
mation would have been too vehement to express their gratitude. 
The signature *of Nathaniel Hawthorne or of Octave Feuillet would 
have sufficed to evoke abrupture of regret that England could produce 
no such novelist as this. But neither Feuillet nor Hawthorne could 
have composed and constructed such a story : the ingenuity spent 
on it may possibly be perverse, but is certainly superb. And the 
studies of character are fair ; the fortunate and amiable 3'oung hero 
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and heroine may be rather incredibly boyish and girlish, but the 
two somewhat loathsome figures of the Pedgifts arc as good as any 
studies of ugly dotage in a father and hideous depravity in a son can 
be made by any dexfcrity of arrangement to be or to appear. But 
the weft of the story is perhaps too dense ; the web is perhaps too 
tightly drawn, and i;hp threads of it are perhaps not always har- 
monious in colour. The superb success of The Moomtone may 
perhaps make even his most cordial admirers unconsciously if not 
ungratefully unjust to the less unquestionable and the less unquali- 
fied successes of its author ; just as any one who has thoroughly 
enjoyed Lord Digby’s incomparable Elvira — the one dramatic work 
in the language which may be said to have anticipated the peculiarly 
lucid method, and the peculiarly careful evolution of a most 
biiimsingly complicated story, which we admire in the best works 
of Wilkie Collins — will find himself disqualified from enjoying Sir 
Samuel Tuke's 'Adventures of Five Honrs; even when he remembers 
that the recollection of the Jatter play, recently witnessed on the 
stage, made Mr. Samuel Pepys reflect, after seeing Othello^ — a play 
which he was wont to think \^ell of — that, having so lately seen The 
Advenftircs of Five Honrs, it do seem but a mean thing.'’ In Elvira, 
as in 2'he Moonstone, the skill of construction is so exquisite, so com- 
plete, so masterly, that we follow the thread of the story with un- 
flagging enjoyment and a poiq)etually changeful and delightful 
perplexity of conjecture as to what the upshot is to be; and when 
this upshot cbmes it* is all that sympathy could have desired, and 
more than ingenuity could have conceived. Lord Digby lives — if ho 
can be said to live — by grace of his Elvira alone, and for fewer 
readers, I fear, than he seems to me to deserve ; there arc many, I be- 
lieve, who thkik that Wilkie Collins would have a likelier chance of 
.longer life in the memories of more future readers if he had left 
nothing behind him but his masterpiece The Moonstone and the 
one or two other stories which may fairly be set beside or but a 
little beneath it. A man who has writb'n much after writing 
a book of indisputably great merit in its w^ay, and has never 
again written anything of merit so indisputable and so great, is apt 
to be thought all the less of on that account : but if these compara- 
tively inferior works have any real and indisputable merit of their 
«own, they surely ought rather to be set down to his credit than to 
his discredit. And if no good judge of fiction — in other words, of 
that creative art which alone can entitle a man to be called, not a 
discoverer or inventor, a commentator or a thinker, but a maker — 
will affirm that any later work of this able and loyal workman is so 
good as not to disappoint us when we compare it with. The Moon^ 
stone, none will deny the real and great merit of this later work at 
its best. And few will differ, I should think, from the suggestion 
that the inferiority or imperfection which we (iannot ignore or deny 
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in it was due to the lamentable illusion of which most unquestion- 
ably there are no traces in his ef^lier work — work which was always 
modestly, straightforwardly, and thoroughly loyal to the intellectual 
dictates of his instinct and the intelligent rules of his art- This 
illusion was the benevolent and maleficent fancy — the ‘'devout 
imagination — that he might do good service, as Dickens had done 
and was doing, in the line of didactic fiction and reformatory 
romance. The shades of Mr. Bumble, Mr. Fang, Mr. Nupkins, 
Mr. Squeers, Mr. Alderman Cute, Mr. PecksniflT, Mr. Creakle, Mr. 
Kenge, Mr. Vholes, Mr. Boundorby, Mr. Gradgrind, Mr. Merdle, 
and I know not how many more immortals, may well have disturbed 
the literary rest of their great creator’s friend and disciple ; but 
that was an evil ‘ day for his genius on which he bethought himself 
to try his hand at the correction of abuses, the castigation of foll^jg, 
and the advocacy of reforms. It is as noble a work as man can 
undertake, to improve the conditions of life for other men, by writing 
or by speaking or by example ; but in the two former cases, if a 
man has not the req^usite capacity, et eii the most generous volunteer 
in the army of progress or reform will be likelier to lose his own 
way than to lead other men back into theirs. 

The first and best of Wilkio Collins’s didactic or admonitory novels 
is so brilliant in exposition of character, so dexterous in construction 
of incident, so happy in evolution of (*vent, that it^ place is nearer 
the better work which preceded than the poorer work which followed 
it. The subject of marriage law in Scotland is one which it is 
painfully diflicult for any one who has read the most e^^haustingly 
delightful and the most unmercifully side-splitting of all farcical 
comedies to consider as suggestive of serious or tragic interest. 
Belinda and her BelvaA^mcy, Cheviot and his Miqnic, rise up again 
before the eyes of enraptured if incredulous fancy, in the light — or 
should we say the limelight ? — of inextinguishable tyid ii-rcpressible 
laughter : and the woes and wrongs of any couple accidentally or 
otherwise mismarried on the wrong side of the Border are inevitably 
invested with a lambent halo of ridicule — an ineffaceable aureole of 
farce. But if Mr. Gilbert had never written Engaged (Momus forbid 
the lamentable fancy !), it might still be possible to follow' the fortunes 
of the singularly frail and singularly stout-hearted heroine of Man 
and Wife with no sense of incongruity or comicality in the main- 
spring of ihe action which directs them : and it is still possible fo 
regret the unexplained if not inexplicable incongruity between the 
physical or moral weakness which could yield up honour and character 
to the seduction or attraction of a brainless and soulless brute, and 
the moral and physical courage wrhich could inspire and sustain the 
devotion of his victim when aware that her self-sacrifice for the sake 
of others must expose her to the imminent peril of suffering 
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and terror worse tlian death. The satire on muscle-worship^ 
though neither unprovoked nor uAmerited, might have gained 
in point and force if the method of attack had been a trifle 
less heavj^-handed. TJie great objection to the muscular Chris- 
tians and ethical professors of athleticism, as was once remarked 
by an undergraduate of my acquaintance?, is that they are so un- 
healthily conscious of their ^unconscious healthiness. But the 
satirical or controversial note in tliis book, if not too finely touched, 
is touched more finely than those which tile author attempted to 
strike in some of his subsequent woVks. The New Magdalen is merely 
feeble, false, and silly in its sentimental cleverness; but in The 
Fallen Leaves there is something too ludicrously loathsome for com- 
ment or endurance. The extreme clumsiness and infelicity of 
Wilkie Collins as a dramatic teacher or preacher may be tested by 
comparison with the exquisite skill and tact displayed by M. Alex- 
andre Bumas in bis studies of the same or of similar subjects. To 
the revoltingly ridiculous book just mentioned^ I am loth to refer 
again : all readers who feel any gratitude or goodwill towards its 
author must desire to efface its miserable memory from the record of 
his works. But take even the comparatively successful New Magdalen 
and set it for instance beside JjCs Idees de Jlme Auhrag : it is as the 
scratching of a savage or a child to the drawing of an all but 
impeccable artist. Even TJn^ Visile de NoceSy though not exactly 
a lovely or a lofty study of noble manners and elevated life, is saved 
by the author’s .astonishing gift of dexterity in presentation, ‘'that 
can make vile things precious : ” whereas Mr. Collins, if only by 
overstating his case, destroys any pathos or plausibility that might 
otherwise be fancied or be found in it. To the mealy-mouthed 
modern philoponii^l the homely and hardy method of the old poet 
who first discovered or invented the penitent prostitute may seem 
rough and brutal in its lifelike straightforwardness : but to the wiser 
eye Bellafront is worth a shoal of her successors in that line of senti- 
mental fiction which pro\ okes from weary humanity the bitter cry 
of the long-suffering novel- reader : When will the last reformed 
harlot vanish into space in the arms of •the last clerical sceptic — 
Mercy Merrick and Bobert Elsmerc destroy each other in a fiery 
embrace, or in such a duel as that between the princess and the Ifrit,. 
which ended in mutual annihilation ? 

Less offensive if not less irrational, more amusing if not niorcr 
convincing, was the childish and harmless onslaught on scientific 
research attempted if not achieved by the simple-minded and inno- 
cent author of Heart and Science. The story which bears that most 
remarkably silly title is the best — after Man dnd Wife, an.d a good 
way after-^of all its writer’s moral or didactic tales. There is a 
capital child in it, for one thing ; her experiences of Scottish life and 
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character, as related on the occasion of her last appearance, are 
nothing less than delicious. ^ 

Cannina could have Zo all to herself. “ Now, my dear,” she said, in a kiss,. 
“ tell me about Scotland.” • 

“ Scotland,” Zo answered with dignity, “belongs to uncle Northlake. He- 
pays for everything : and I’m MiSsus.” 

“ It’s true,” said Mr. Gallilce, bursting with pride. “ My lord sa 5 ^s it’s no 
use having a will of your own whoro Zo is. * When he introduces her to any- 
body on the estate, he says^ ‘ Hero’s the Missus.* ” 

Mr. Gallilee’s youngest daughter lislcned critically to tho parental testimony. 
“ You see ho knows,” sho said to Ovid. “ Thoro’s nothing to laugh at.” 

Carmina tried another (j[ucstion. “Hid you think of mo, dear, when you 
were far away ? ” 

“ Think of you ? ”,Zo repeated. “ You're to sleep in mj’^ bedroom when we 
go back to Scotland — and I’m to be out of bed, and one of ’em, when you eat 
your first Scotch dinner. Shall I tell you what you’ll see on tho table ? Youi^i.l* 
see a big brown steaming bag in a dhh — and you’ll see me slit it with a knife 
— find tho bag’s fat inside w’lll tumble out, all snu'king hot and sticking. 
That’s a Scotch dinner. Oh ! ” she cried, losing her digmty in the sudden 
interest of a now idea, “ oh, Carmina^ do you remember the Italian boy, and 
his song?” • ' • 

Here was one of those tests of her memory for trifles, applied with a child’s, 
ha] py abruptness, for wdiich Ovid had been \jaiting. lie listened eagerly. To 
his unutterable relief, Carmina laughed. 

“ Of course T remember it I ” sho said. “"NYho could forget the boj" wha 
sings and grins and says Giintme hat/petmt/ ? ” 

“ That’s it ! ” cried Zo. “ Tho boy’s song w’jjis a good one*in its way. I’ve 
learnt a bettor in Scotland. You’vo hcaid of I)onald, haven’t you ? ” 

“No.” 

Zo turned indignantly to her father. “ Why .didn’t fou tell her of 
Donald?” ^ 

Mr. Gallilee humbly admitted that he was in fault. Oarmina asked who 
Donald w'as, and what he was like. Zo unconsciously tested her memory for 
the second time. 

“You know that day,’’ sho said, “when Jof-eph had, an errand at the 
grocer’s and I W'cnt along with him, and Miss Minerva said 1 was a ^vulgar 
child ? ” 

Carmina’ s memory le called this new trifle, w'ithout an effort. “I know,” 
sho answered ; “ you told me Joseph and the grocer w'eighed you in the great 
scales.” 

Zo delighted Ovid by trying her again. 

“ When they put me into tho scales, Carmina, what did I weigh ? ” 

“ Nearly four stouo, dear.” • 

“ Quito four stone. Donald weighs fourteen. What do you think of 
that?” 

Mr. Galliloo once more offored his testimony. “The biggest Piper on my 
loid’s estate,” ho began ; “comes of a Highland family, and was removed to. 

tho Lowlands by mj’^ lord’s father. A great player ” 

“And 7//?/ friend,” Zo explained, stopping her father in full career. “ He 
takes snuff out of a cow’s horn. He shovels it up his fat nose with a spoon, 
like this. His nose wags. Ho says, ‘ Try my snoeshin.’ Sneeshin’s Scotcli 
for snuff. Ho boos till he’s nearly double when uncle Northlake speaks to him. 
Doos is Scotch for bows. •Ho skirls on tho pipes — skills means screeches. 
When you first hoar him, lie’ll make your stomach ache. You’ll get used to 
that — and you’ll find you like him. Ho wears a purse and a petticoat ; he- 
never had a pair of trousers on in his life; there’s no pride about him. Say 
you’re my friend, and he’U let you smack his legs ” 
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Hero Ovid was obliged to bring the biography of Donald to a close. 
Carmina’s enjoyment of Zo was becoming too keen for her strength ; her 
bursts of laughter grow louder and louder — the wholesome limit of excitement 
was being rapidly passed. “Toll us about your cousins/* ho said, by way of 
effocting a diversion, t 

“ The big ones ? ” Zo asked. 

“ No, the little ones, like you.” • 

“ Nice girls — they play ift everything I tell ’em. Jolly boys — when they 
knock a girl down, they pick her up again, and clean her,” 

Her father, too, is good ; her mother is merely a “ shocking ex- 
ample.'' Not quite so much can be said against the leading character 
of the story : the relentless lover of knowledge who lives for that 
love alone is at least succh manque. Now and then he becomes a 
really living, interesting, and rather memorable figure. The cyno- 
mapiacs with whom the death or the suffering of ‘‘ that beast man " 
is of less account than the death or the suffering of a rabbit or a dog 
must naturally, o?ic would think, have disapproved of a story in which 
the awkward champion of Iheir preposterous cause has contrived some- 
how so to concentrate the serioii?^ interest of his book on the person of 
a viviscctor, whom he meant to be an object of mere abhorrence, as 
to leave him an object of soilicthing like sympathy and admiration 
as well as compassion and rcsp^ect ; none tlie less deserved if he did 
once feel a desire to vivisect his vicious and thankless idiot of a 
brother. The cynical sentimentality — cynical in the metaphorical 
no loss than in the literal sense of the word — which winces and 
whines at the^ thought of a benefit conferred on manldnd at the 
price of experiments made <ni the vile or at any rate the viler body 
of a boast is worth cxuotl}’' as much as the humanity and sympathy 
which inspire the advocates of free trade in the most unsf)eakablo 
kind of pestilence. And it strikes me that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
fof Th^ Moounfone) would have been a fitter champion of free and 
independent hyilrophobia than the creator of that distinguished phil- 
anthropist ; -who would certainly have been a quite ideal chairman at 
a meeting of the Ladies' Society for the Propagation of the — w’'ell, 
let us say for the Dissemination of Contagious Disease (Unlimited). 

What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste ? 

Some demon whispered — “ Visto ! have a taste.” 

A slight change in that famous couplet will express and condense 
tlie truth about Wilkie Collins the teacher and preacher more hap- 
pily and aptly than many pages of analysis. 

What brought good Wilkie’s genius nigh perdition ? 

Some demon whispered — “ Wilkie! have a mission.” 

Nothi]ig can be more fatuous than to brqnd all didactic or mis- 
sionary fiction as an illegitimate or inferior form of art : 'the highest 
works in that line fall short only of the highest ever achieved by 
man. Many of the very truest and noblest triumphs achieved by 
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tho matchless genius of Charles Dickens were achieved in this field : 
but Collins, I must really be allowed to repeat, was no more a Dickens 
than Dickens was a Shakespeare ; and if the example of his illustrious 
friend misled him into emulation or imitationnof such labours, we can 
only regret that he was thus misguided : remembering nevertheless 
that the light which led astray was light from ” Dickens. 

In some but by no means in all o£ his later novels there is much 
of the peculiar and studious ability which distinguishes his best : but 
his originally remarkable faculty for writing short stories had under- 
gone a total and unaccountable decay. After Dark is one of the 
most delightful books ho has left us : each of the stories in it is a little 
model, a littlo masterpiece in its kind : but if we compare the 
admirable story of The Yellow Mask with the hideous fiction of The 
Haunted Hotel y we cannot but acknowledge and deplore in'*fcllb 
later novelette such an absolute eclipse or collapse of all the 
qualities which we admired in the earlier that* it rbads rather like a 
bad parody than like .a bad imitation of its author’s better work. 

It would seem something less than complimentary to say of an 
industrious and not unambitious writer that the crowning merit, the 
most distinctive quality, of his very best work was to be sought and 
would be found in the construction of tin interesting and perplexing 
story, well conceived, well contrived, and well moulded into lifelike 
and attractive shape ; yet this is what we enjoy — it is all, or almost 
all, that we find to enjoy, to admire, or to approve — in a work of tragic 
art so admirable to so many generations as* was The Orphan; it is 
the supreme quality of a work so far superior to Otway’s as The 
Maiden Trarjedy, And both these famous poems are faultier in study 
of character — more false, incoherent, and incredible — than almost 
any work by "Wilkie Collins. It is but right and reasonable that 
his abilities should find such favour as they find in France ;*that §o 
fair an example oi his conscientious and ingeniousVorkmanship as 
the story called I Say Mo should have been honoured by the appear- 
ance of a masterly translation in the columns of the Rappel, Ilis 
mannerisms and faults of stylo arc much less obvious and obtrusive 
in a foreign version : his best qualities arc commoner, I regret to 
think, in French than in English fiction. Such lucidity, such order, 
such care in the adjustment of parts and the arrangement of the 
whole, would hardly seem so exceptional to a French reader as to 
claim for the possessor of these merits a place in the Pantheon ; nor 
can it be supposed that a memorial in Westminster Abbey would not 
be considered by most Englishmen something more than an adequate 
recognition of his claims. But a friendly and a kindly recollection 
of them is .no more than may be hoped for and expected from a 
later generation than his own. 


Algernon Charles Swinrurne. 



science' and the revolution. 


Religious belief and political and social Conservatism are very com- 
monly supposed to be related and to go together; still, there are many 
sections of the religious world, which would doubtless deny that the 
connection was in any way fundamental or necessary. Few people, 
however, would deny this — that whatever may be the relations of 
religion and Conservatism to one another, they have in common one 
position at all events — a position of antagonism to a certain common 
foe. The common foe is that body of discoveries, whether alleged 
or real, those methods of discovery, those tests of truth, and that 
genera) habit of mind, which are now popularly described by the 
words Science and Scientific. The quarrel between Science and 
Religion is direct and open ; the quarrel between Science and Con- 
servatism is less direct ; but in both cases the antagonism is equally 
real and notorious. Science claims to destroy what has hitherto 
been called religion^ by destroying the bases and evidences of our 
traditional religious beliefs. It claims to destroy the cause of 
political and social Conservaiism, by supplying society, not only 
with the material appliances of improvement, but — ^more important 
still — with a new theory of itself. 

Now how d6 Religion and Conservatism meet this common 
antagonist? How do Christians meet what they consider to be the 
science of Antichrist ? II ow do Conservatives meet what considers 
itself the Science of the Revolution ? They meet it — speaking gene- 
rally — in tw’o wholly different ways, and each way is the worst way 
possible. Each perversely pursues the conduct that would be appro- 
priate to the other, and does so with results that are at once ludi- 
crous and lamentable. The true character of this intellectual drama 
— the sharpness and the absurdity of the cemtrasts and the inver- 
sions it offers us, its farcical surface, and the disastrous tendency 
underlying it — arc so little appreciated at present by the general 
public, that I shall not be engaging in any superfluous task, if I try 
to suggest it to the attention of the reader. 

The fundamental difference between Religion and Science is 
really confined to one question, which, though profound, is strictly 
limited. It is this. Are the only truths of which we can be certain, 
by which wc are bound to live and insist on others living, for which 
we should be ready to die, and perhaps inflict^death on others, such 
truths as can be established by scientific evidence ? Or are there 
other certainties arrived at by other means, for which science affords 
no evidence whatever, but which men are as fully justified in pro- 
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claiming, in teaching, and in acting on, in using as the bases of 
legislation and daily conduct, as they are in teaching and acting on 
the ordinary laws of health ? Science says that there are no such 
certainties; Religion says there are, We^have here not only the 
sole ground on which the., two conflict, but the sole ground on 
which they even meet. Withiii its own limits every sensible theo- 
logian ought to see that science is j£bsolutely right, in enforcing its 
test of truth, and in refusing credence to anything that will not 
stand it. He ought to see, no matter how ardent his faith, that the 
physical world as known to us by experience, and the spiritual world 
which alone gives the physical world meaning, are to be explained, 
and must be explained on totallj^ different principles ; and that it is 
as essential to forget God, in trying to understand the first, as it is 
to remember Him, if we would give any sense to the second, ilut 
the majority of those who affect to defend religion, especiallyi of the 
clerical defenders of it, whatever else they may be, are not sensible 
theologians. I beg j[^he reader to rervark that I speak of the majority 
only ; but it is the majority, unfortunately, that makes the most 
noise, and in the intellectual world,* as in the political, is held to 
represent the stronger side of a question. Let us, then, turn to the 
apologetics and the polemics of the average Christian pulpit, and 
what sort of reasoning and what sort of temper 'do wo encounter ? 
We know only too well. Who is not familiar, either in church or 
out of it, with what we may call the curate contra mundmn ? He 
directs his attacks — if, indeed, they arc worthy of tliQ^name — not 
at the vulnerable heel of science, but at the most solid parts* of its 
armour. He ridicules doctrines and discoveries, which every 
rfitional man accepts as indubitable, and he taxes their discoverers 
with an arrogant vanity in proclaiming them. lie denounces as 
feeble sophistries reasoning 'Nvhich is irresistible to .any intelligence 
stronger and better informed than his own ; and many of the pro- 
foundest religious difficulties which modern scientists point out he 
disposes of in a moment with a few nursery arguments, little deem- 
ing that apostles, fathers, and schoolmen have seen them and weighed 
them long before modem science was thought of, and have humbly 
and reverently acknowledged them as solemn and insoluble mys- 
teries. Well does one of the most thoughtful of our living Catholic 
WTiters say, that no small number '' of oui: Christian apologists 
rage furiously against a doctrine without really comprehending it,” 
and urges on them to reconsider some of their favourite positions.” 
Well does he add, with even greater force, that “ the understanding 
revolts at the ineptitudes of these defenders of the faith.” It has 
been urgfed with considerable force, with regard to the Roman 
Church, that its divine character is proved rather than disproved by 
the vices of some of its popes and its epochs of gross corruption , 
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because nothing that was not diving could ever have survived the 
mass of shame and scandal which at times has seemed to cover it. In 
the same way it may^be said that revealed religion generally is 
proved rather than disproved by the frantic feebleness of its apologists, 
because if it were not divinely and profoundly true, it would have 
been long since discredited by the arguments of its most voluble 
supporters. These unfortunate men, in their endeavour to avert the 
destructive impact of modem science on Chrictiunity, act exactly like 
a man who, wishing to arrest a train, should jump at the engine, 
instead of throwing it o£E the rails. 

So much for the treatment which science meets with from those to 
whom it opposes itself as the destroyer of Christianity and religion. 
I.tet us now consider how it fares with regard to that other class to 
whom it opposes itself as the supporter of progressive democracy, of 
what is sometimes called “The Revolution,’’ and of “advanced” ideas 
generally. The spectacle which thus presents itself to us, is curiously 
diHerent. The demeanour of Conservatism towards its scientific 
enemy is the precise opposite to that so unfortunately adopted by 
Religion. Instead of using Hhe language of hatred and ridicule, 
Conservatism treats the scientific claims of democracy with deference, 
almost with timidity ; and it attacks democracy through everything 
rather than through these. When our modern Revolutionists talk of 
the laws of progress, of sociology, of social evolution, of the true basis 
of government,^ and of .the rights and powers of the people, of educa- 
tion, of hciTcdity, of equality, and equality of opportunity, and 
declare that their views represent what the world recognizes as 
science, our Conservatives, instead of replying with any railing accu- 
sations, accept the statement as being in the main true. We hear 
nothing, in this connection, of the arrogance and effrontery of science, 
of conclusions said to be demonstrated, which really are no conclu- 
sions, of the ignorance, of the absurdity, of the confusion of scientific 
men. On the contrary, our Conservatives seem to vie with the 
Revolutionists in treating Science with an ostentatious reverence ; 
and they actually accept it as a matter .of course that the favourite 
generalisations and formulas employed by the Revolutionists are 
scientific. 

Here we have that odd inversion, that perverse exchange of 
parts, to w'hich I have just alluded. This respect which Conserva- 
tism pays to what its adversaries call their science, is every whit as 
absurd as the contempt and the shrill abuse of the curate. What 
the occasion requires is that each of these two characters should com- 
pletely abandon his present temper and posiition and adopt that of 
the other. Let the controversialist of the pulpit meet science as 
applied to religion, not with indiscriminating contempt, but with 
discriminating respect, and he will see its weak points better, from 
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fully mastering the points where it is impregnable. On the other 
hand, let the Conservative, in dealing with the science of the Eevo- 
lutionists, pick up all the contempt we suppose to have been aban- 
doned by the curate, let him boldly adopt every sneer, ^ every 
afPronting phrase; let him* make his tongue ache with talking of 
ignorance, of arrogance and confusion, of Shallowness and self-con- 
tradiction : let him do all this, an<f do something more besides ; 
let him not only ad(^^ the terms which the curate applies to the 
man of science, but let him adopt those also which the man of science 
applies to the curate ; let him taunt his opponent with fanaticism, 
with prejudice, with unmanly and fatuous sentimentality, with 
hysteria, and superstition, and he will hardly have said a word too 
much in speaking of that farrago of unscientific nonsense, which^w 
democrats, our “ advanced thinkers,’’ our apostles of revolutionary 
progress, have contrived to impose on the world, and on theiftselves 
also, as science. 

The class of thinkers and leaders f)f thought I allude to no doubt 
comprise men who, though highly influential perhaps as practical 
politicians and agitators, arc not supposed even by their followers to 
be very profound philosophers. But T have not such men in my 
mind only : I allude even more particularly to others, whose philo- 
sophic reputation is high, and who, if Jtot philosopUers, are nothing. 
A good example of such men is Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the 
mention of his name is particularly appropriate h^re, as not long 
since, in this very Review, he put forth for the Revolution all those 
scientific claims, of which I have just spoken in so disrespectful a 
way. Discussing the Revolution of 1789, ‘Hhe cardinal features of 
the movement,” he says, ‘‘are in no sense locally ^French, or of 
si)ecial national value. They are equally applicable to Europe, and 
indeed to advanced human societies everywhere. . . .•. They concern 
the transformation of a feudal, hereditary, privileged, authoritative 
society, based on antique right, into a republican, industrial, 
equalised, humanised society, based on a scientific view of the com- 
mon weal.” The particular essay, indeed, in which these words 
occur, is mainly occupied with historical details, which it is not now 
to the purpose to criticise or even consider, especially as they are 
stated in a very temperate tone ; but there are one or two sentences 
which, for this very reason, form good illustrations of what I have 
just been saying. The main point he is insisting on is this, that the 
French Revolution, many of whose details he enumerates, is really 
important, not as the revolution of a nation, but as a marked stage in 
the social evolution of man — as “ a movement of the race towards a 
completer humanity ” — a movement which, to quote his own words 
again, “forms the subject of a crowning human science,” which has 
“ emerged out of the physical sciences.” Now of modern science 
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professing as it does to found itself solely on evidence, the chief 
characteristic should be, and indeed in most cases is, an extreme 
carefulness, an absolute accuracy, an utter rejection of rhetoric, in 
stating the observed facts on which it bases its generalisations and 
conclusions. Even the rashest of our physicists, when dealing with 
physical questions, always in this respect are anxiously and severely 
conscientious. It will be instructive to turn to a few sentences of 
Mr. Harrison’s in order to see how the c^'owning human science, 
when applied by its exponents to explaining the evolution of the “ com- 
mon weal,” differs from “ the physical sciences out of which it has 
emerged.” We will lake Mr. Harrison’s treatment of certain classes 
of facts, certainly of grave importance in cstimitting the general 
character of the “ movement of ’89.” We will take the change in 
the condition of the peasantry, and the development in the state of 
organised philanthropic socialism. Mr. Harrison’s statements on both 
these points, though they cannot be said to have no truth in them, arc 
yet vitiated by a carelessness and a wild ina'ceuracy which not only 
makes it impossible to draw from them any scientific conclusions; 
but which would utterly discredit him as a witness in an ordinary 
court of law. Let us begin with what he vsays of ‘^hospitals, asylums, 
poor-houses,” and social institutions of a philanthropic sort” gener- 
ally. “ Almost everything^” ho says, which we know as modern 
civilisation pn connection with thesc^ has taken shape and sys- 
tematic form within these hundred years. The care of the sick, of the 
weak, of destitute, of children, of the people — all this is essentially 
an idea of ’89.” Now, Mr. Harrison tells us that one of the stages 
by which men rose to a scientific conception of history was the 
extension of their interests ” beyond the history of Europe to the 
history and the fortune of “ all who dwell on the planet : ” and that 
this it was thaf ‘‘ gave a new colour to the whole range of thought.” 
Such being the case it is sufficient here to point out that everyone of 
the above functions of the state, which he so confidently speaks of as 
unknown before ’89, had been organised and discharged by the state 
five hundred years previously in a country as large as the whole of 
Western Europe, with a completeness that has not yet been excelled, 
and with a benevolence that has not yet been equalled. No one who 
is acquainted with the condition of Mediaeval China, and its elaborate 
provisions for old age and for sickness, amongst the common people, 
ean fail to see the absurdity of Mr. Harrison’s statement, especially 
when put forth as a generalisation of the “crowning human 
science.” 

Inaccurate in a similar and a far more obvious way, are his state- 
ments as to the comparative position achieved and enjoyed by the 
French peasantry of to-day. He declares, for instance, that what 
he calls “landlord law and landlord justice,” by which, as he tells 
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US, he means “territorial oppression,’^ “may be found in Ireland, 
may be found in Scotland, may be found in England, but have 
totally disappeared from France.” It is enough to say, by way of 
comment on this, that if French law had prevtailed in Ireland during 
the last eight years, every tenant of the class so dear to Mr. Harrison 
and his friends would have been long sinc^ evipted with a vigour, 
a promptitude, and a ruthlessnoss, whujh have never, as a matter of 
fact, been known in that country, even on the estates of the hardest 
and the most detested landlords. 

These statements, however, are merely misstatements of facts. If 
we pass to Mr. Harrison’s next sentences we come to a fault that 
goes deeper — we .come to confusion of thought. "VVo have two 
curious instances of it, one after the other. “ The eight million 
peasants,” he says, “ who now own the [French] soil are master^of* 
their own destiny, for France has now eight million kings, eight 
million lords of the soil.” This might bo accepted as a passable 
though inferior piece of rhetoric in the essay of a boy at a grammar- 
school, but as comiifg from a writer who insists on being taken 
seriously, who claims our attention mainly on the ground that he 
is writing scientifically, and who means his statements to bo taken as 
statements of hard and unadorned facts, it bears as littla resem- 
blance to what he means it to be — that is to say a scientific statement 
— as a child’s fairy tale bears to a chapter of constitutional history. 
How, in any serious sense, can eight million men be said to be, each 
of them, masters of their own destiny ? How can they be said to be 
each kings in any sense that is not self-contradictory ? *iVhat king 
was ever master of his own destiny even in the days when kings 
governed as well as reigned ? Was each king not largely dependent 
on the action of his fellow kings ? And if this w^as *the case with a 
dozen men, each ruling over millions, much more is it the case with, 
millions of kings, where power, such as it is, is exactly similar, and 
where the destinies of each are dependent on the destinies of all the 
rest. Mr. Harrison would have spoken with equal truth if, instead 
of calling these peasants eight million kings, he liatJ called them 
eight million slaves ; or if ho* wants to see an exact duplicate of his 
statement, he may bo referred to the • saying of a well-known 
American humourist, that there was no jealousy in the ranks of a 
certain volunteer corps, because all the men were generals. Of* 
course it may be said that in dealing with historical subjects, more 
licence must be allowed to expression than is required or admissible 
in physics ; and that it is absurd in the former case to take mer<' 
expressions literally. But what wg have here is no mere question of* 
expression ; it is a quesfion of expression which conveys a radically 
erroneous thought, and is valuable to the argument of the writer on 
account of this error, mainly. 

VOL. XLVI. N.S. • T T 
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Let us take from Mr. Harrison one case more. It occurs in 
the sentence following that on wMch we have just been dwelling. 

The twenty thousand, or thirty thousand it may bo,’’ he proceeds, 

who in these islandu own the rural lands, should ponder when the 
turn of their labourers will come to share in the ‘ ideas of ’89.’ ” 
Now this statement, i^^ it means anything, evidently means this — 
that the landlord class in Great Britain and Ireland occupy the same 
position that the corresponding class in France occupied under the 
old regime, and that the labourers, so soon as their eyes are suffi- 
ciently opened, will view their own position in the same light as 
that in which the French peasantry in ’89 view theirs. This, how- 
ever, as might be shown from Mr. Harrison’s own writings, is 
impossible. The labourer in these islands can never share the ideas 
of ’89, for the simple reason that the ideas of ’89 were a protest 
against things which existed then in France, but which neither had, 
have, or can have any existence here. It is as absurd to conceive of 
the English labourer of the future sharing the ideas of ’89 as it is 
to conceive of a Cook’s tourist at Jerusaleni sharing the ideas of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. The English labourers may imbibe ideas some 
day in some way analogous to those of the French peasants, but the 
differenjce between the two will be at least as important as the 
likeness; and to treat them as identical is as cliildish a scientific 
blunder as it would be to treat gunpowder as identical with brim- 
stone and tr(>acle. 

But these particular blunders of Mr. Harrison’s are, no doubt, 
after all, microscopic ; and if they stood by themselves, it would not 
be Avorth our while to dwell on them, or even to notice them. But 
they do not stand by themselves — they are representative. They 
represent follies, errors, and confusions on a small scale, which 
•throughout the theories of our modern democratic iihilosophcrs, arc 
repeated on a ‘ colossal scale, and which supply the w^arp if not the 
woof of their philosophy. 

It is this fact which tJie apologists of Conservatism seem not so 
much as to suspect. They imagine their opponents, in one way at 
least, to be far stronger than they are ; and they mistake for the 
solid mountains of science what are in reality nothing but wind-bags 
inflated with superstition. The task of pricking the wind-bags with 
t the spear-head of real scientific reasoning, and reducing to their true 
jiroportions the prospects of democracy and social change, is a task 
waiting to be undertaken by some school of clear and vigorous 
thinkers. The effects which physical science has produced on the 
popular creed of Christianity are as nothing when compared to the 
effects which such thinkers would be sure* to produce* on what at 
present pass muster as the scientific creeds of democracy. 

One contemporary writer is to be congratulated on being already 
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in the field ; he is the Catholic writer from whom I just now quoted 
a trenchant condemnation of certain clerical controversialists ; and I 
have specially in view his most recent work from which that quo- 
tation was taken. Mr. Lilly's Century of Revolution^ a volume pub- 
lished this summer, is a succjnct discussion of the great social move- 
ment which has characterised the past hundred years, and which is 
called by those who liavo thus far constituted themselves its inter- 
preters and its prophet^ the revolution or popular progress. Mr. 
Lilly takes the account which the^c exponents give of it, and the 
claims they make for it^ and he criticizes them one by one. One 
of his chapters is devoted to “ The Revolution and Science,^’ and 
though in the shwt space at his disj)osal he cannot exhaust his sub- 
ject, he deals at the supposed scientific basis of democracy several 
blows with such force and precision as completely to shatter the parts 
that are sccminglj^ most solid, and to show that in the face of twmore 
prolonged attack, the \vhole would yield to a similar ignominious fate. 

He begins his chapter with poijiling out afresh to his readers the 
arrogant and imperious coiifidon(‘.e with which the leaders of the 
Revolution claim science as their own, .and declare that on it their 
principles and their prospects rest. The new ideal of the public 
order," he says, is a society where science wdll be all-sufficient ; 

^ uno societ() ou la science suffise a tout, ^ la theologie, a la morale, d 
Teducation, aussi bien qu'a Findustric.' " 

“ There is,” ho proceeds, “ iii tho present day, a great, I ijiight almost say 
a unanimous, consensus of testimony to the same effect from l?evolutionary 
puldicists. On every side wo hoar that the Revolution must be, that it isi, scien- 
tific. The word is almost invariably employed in that mutilated sense to which 

it is now so generally narrowed it is used as a synonym for physics. 

Tho very use is a tacit, in most cases no doubt an unconscious, recognition 
of what Mr. Morloy calls * the great positive principle that we can kn4>w only 
phenomena, and know them only oxperientially . . . The Jacobins of to-day 
seek in the laboratory a ‘ solid foimiula ^ for their politics. If is upon ‘ natural 
truths ’ they urge, that the foundation of the public order must rest.” 

Mr. Lilly then goes *011 to point out that the primary “ natural 
truth," which they claim as the basis of their theoretical edifice, 
and without which the whole would collapse like a house of cards, is 
the theory of evolution, which is associated with the name of Darwin. 
Of Darwinism Mr. Lilly speaks with equal candour and modesty, 
not adopting the tone of a scientific authority, but simply that whiclf 
he has every right to adopt — the j udicial tone of a well-informed 
and impartial man, who has mastered and digested the evidence 
connected with the case, and has himself cross-examined not a few 
of the witnesses. Speaking from this philosophical standpoint, ho 
declares that, so far as it goes, he accepts as true the bo^y of the 
Darwinian theory, not shrinking from its full application to the phy- 
sical evolution of man ; and he declares that, Catholic as he is, he 
• T T 2 
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feels no difficulty in the position. Mr. Lilly, therefore, is on the 
side of science ; and it is plain not ofcly that he has been trained in 
scientific methods, but is in full sympathy with the scientific spirit. 
He thus meets the revolutionary school on its own chosen ground,, 
and proceeds in the name of science to Qxamine its scientific claims. 
It may interest the readers of this Review to see how he performs 
this task. 

In order to clear the ground of as much, debatable matter as 
possible, he begins by setting aside a number of theories with regard 
to evolution, for which Darwin was not responsible, and which many 
of Darwin’s followers repudiate ; and he isolates and briefly sums up 
that code of doctrines which the whole scientific world is now 
unanimous in accepting. It is quite enough for his purpose to deal 
solely with these. What they are shall be indicated in his own 
words*: — 

“ ‘ The groat principlo of evolution stands up clear and firm,’ he snys, quo- 
ting ii phrase of Darwin’s, “ that in'tho development of llio individual Irom tho 
simple unsegmonted all, in whicli tho human i>rganism origin.'itcs, wo have tho 
abstract and brief chronicle of the race .... [ and] tho ferocious utterance 
of Professor JIacckel is not perhaps wholly groundless. . . . ‘that tho 
greatest indignation at tho discovery of man’s j)liysical development from tho 
ape is displayed by those who dilfer the least, in intollecitual or cerebral charac- 
t'Tistics, from our boininon tortiiwy ancestors.’ . . . As little can I doubt tho 
evolution of moral senlim on t and dogma, through ])i ohistoric conditions. . . , 
These facts ore amongst tho a.ssured conquests of tho modern mind. Wo 
may safidy assume that, in another (piarter of a century, they will ho as 
generally ac'‘'q)lod as the law of the eartli's motion first demonstrated by 
Galileo, or ilie law of gravitation formulated by Newton.” 

And now he turns from what arc truly doctrines of science, and 
on winch the revolutionary school profess to build all their social 
theories, and asks how those theories arc really supported by their 
alleged foundation. IMr. Lilly goes to the heart of the matter at 
once. 

“ llow,” be say.s, “ docs tlio Eovolutionary dogma look in the light of these 
facts, 60 Inminou.-^ly exhibited by Mr. Darwin as tho ‘ scientific. * account of 
tho human mammal 't Pii’st, consider tho do(;trino of the natural, inalienable, 
and impi’escriptiblc rights of the individual, which is tho chief corner-stone 
of the whole Eevolutionary editicc. llow is it possible to predicate such 
rights of an animal, whose attributes arc constantly varying — whoso original 
is not Joan-Jacques* ]iorfcct man in a state of nature, but not to go furtbov 
back, a troglodyte with half a brain, with the appetites and habits of a wild 
boa^t, with no conception of justice, and with only half articnhite crio.s for 
language? .... Take tho t]irice'.sacrfd formula, fiibcrty^ Equality, Era- 
tcrjiity. What placo,” ho asks, “ is there for these conceptions ” [in an}' creed 
professing to bo “scientific”?] “Liberty!” ho proceeds: “The sove- 
reignty of tho individual ! It disappears with *the fiction of a perfectly 
homogeneous humanity. The message of scientific evolution to tho masses is 
to know their masters. ... to recognise the provision of nature which has 
made the few, strong, w'ise, and able ; tho many, weak, foolish and incompetent. 
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Equality ! So far from being ‘ the holy law of nature * as Marat was wont to 
affirm, it is flat blasphemy against ihat law. Inequality is everywhere her 
rule, and is the primary condition of progress. Why man is nothing but the 
product of vast inequalities — of successive variations of previous animal types. 
.... Fraternity ! Yes, the fraternity of Cain alid Abel. Cain survived 
because he was the fittest, and proved his fitness by surviving.’* 

• 

Mr. Lilly then turns to another side of fhe question, and having 
dealt with this pseudo-scientific theory of man^s natural rights, he 
examines with even •greater force and severity that other theory 
which is essential to it, and is always linked with it, the theory of 
man's natural goodness. Mr. Lilly reminds us that the intellectual 
leader of the democratic party in lingland has pointed emphatically 
to the words of l)idcrot, II uman nature is good ; and the evil in 
the world is the result of bad education and bad institutions ; " ^and 
has declared that here we have '' the central moral doctrine of the 
Revolution." This doctrine, Mr. Lilly would hayc us observe, is 
actuall}’^ palmed olT on a scientific age as science. But is it so ? he 
asks. To his ears •such a claim snunds like the impudence of a 
cynical quack or the mad raving of an unlettered religious fanatic. 
” The natural goodness of the bete himmim ! " he exclaims. It is 
aboriginally unethical ; ferocious passions arc its very groundwork." 
The party which calls itself scientific, he observes, declares that crime 
is the result of bad education; whilst he very science from which 
they profess to derive all its doctrines, informs us plainly, to quote 
from Mr. Herbert Spencer, that crime is rgally connected with an 
inferior mode of life, itac/f muallij cGmeqwnf on an origutal inferiority 
of nature, 

lhat is what sciencjc says ; but the moment the party of progress, 
turning from physical questions, seek to apply science to questions 
of politics and society, every intellectual acquisition which*scicnce 
has brought to tliem, and of which they pi’ofess to Jbe the prouddbt 
exj)onents and the fiercest guardians, is disturbed, inverted, thrown 

to the wunds, or trampled contemptuously in the mud. 

• 

“ Tbo llevolutioiiary democracy of tho present day,” to return again to Mr. 
Lilly's own words, “ starts froni tho proposition that man, qiia man, possesses 
all the higher fittributos of citizenship. It is^based upon an d. imori theory of 
the supposed rights, inalienable and imprescriptible, of humanity in a hypo- 
thetical state of nature. It everywhere depends, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the doctrine of man and society which Eousseau formulated, and 
which IlobespieiTO sought to realise ; an abstract, an unrelated, an universal 
man; identical in all ages, in all latitudes, in all races, in all states of civiliza- 
tion. It everywhere aspires, with var5dng degrees of vehemence, to sweep 
away historic ‘ institutions, with tho immcasurablo diversities attaching to 
them, in order to make room for a reconstruction of tho public order, on the 

basis of arithmetic and "v^hat it calls pure reason Thus the Beniham- 

ito aspiration, ‘ Everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one,’ or 
the more succinct formula, * Ouo man, one vote,’ is merely a translation into 
the vulgar tongue of llousseau’s sophism of the equivalence of all members of 
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the community, and of their natural right to participate equally in the expres- 
sion of the general will. Tho proposition with which the air still resounds, 
that ‘ The true political creed is faith in the people,’ is but a variation on tho 
themo that * human nature is good,’ justly reckoned by Mr. Morley * the 
central moral doctrine of tho Eovolution.’ ” 

Thus, as Mr. Lilly pojnts out with rmterated emphasis, the entire 
political and social creed of that party which arrogates to itself the 
name of the party of progress, of free thought, and of science, is a 
creed which, taken as a whole, is a mass of superstition, as danger- 
ous as that of anj^ Thug, and as far removed from science as that of any 
follower of Johanna Southcote. Mr. Lilly’s criticisms deal with the 
fundamental propositions of this pseudo-scientific .school, but they 
deal with them only. I propose to point out how through all its 
distinctive arguments, through all its distinctive assumptions, 
through all the distinctive trains of reasoning, together with their 
accompanying phraseology, by w hich it seeks to appeal to and lead 
the present generation, there runs the same ignorance of science, the 
same abject superstition, tho same confusion of thought. 

Let us take, for instancCj^ those doctrines concerning land, to 
which such considerable prominence has been given by Mr. Henry 
George. . The great claim • which Mr. George made for his doc- 
trines was that they w^erc scientific — that they could one and all be 
demonstrated, and that they follow one another with an absolute 
logical necessity. Now whether Mr. George’s economic arguments 
•were sound or tinsouna, they all, as put forth by him, derived their 
practical, tEeir moral force, from a major premiss with regard not 
to economics, but theology. That premiss Avas this — that God made 
the land Avith a distinct, even if not with an exclusive view, to man’s 
use of it, and that he had certain definite intentions as to what that 
use should be. Now Mr. George, whatever his religion may bo, 
does not come before us as the apostle of any Christian Church, or 
of any special revelation ; and certainly the public Avhich has given 
him the most hearty reception, has not been, a public w^hich believes 
in the verbal inspiration of the Bible, or in biblical texts, as founda- 
tions for scientific theories of society. How, then, does Mr. George 
know of the existence of God, and still more of the exact intentions 
of God ? It is again yet more pertinent to ask, Does Mr. George’s 
public believe in the existence of God, or that it is possible, even if 
He does exist, for anybody to demonstrate that He has any intentions 
at all ? Let Mr. George set plainly before his public the various 
theological propositions, which really underlie and are essential to 
the whole of his economic gospel, and let that public examine on 
what authority he makes them. The examination will lead to only 
one verdict — that they are either entirely unsupported deductions 
from certain texts in« a Bible whose authority the public in question 
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lias long contemptuously repudiated, or else that they are arbitrary 
assumptions of Mr, George’s own! 

Mr. George for his own sake is hardly worth referring to ; but 
he is worth referring to for the sake of the Confusions, the error, 
the ignorance, and the superstition which, in this way, he repre- 
sents. The statements which he makes with such frequency, such 
noise, and such unction, with regard 4o God and God’s intentions, 
and which form the prqptical fulcrum of his reforming lever, are 
part of the stock-in-trade of the w.hole democratic school, and it is 
hardly too much to say that no revolutionary appeal to the people 
ever is made, or can be made without them. The only difference 
between him and other reformers is, that whereas he makes these 
statements explicitly, and fully aware that he is making them, the 
others make them implicitly, and in stupid ignorance of the content 
of their favourite propositions. ¥ot instance, yhereas Mr. G^jorge 
says God made the land, and intended all men to enjoy it equally, 
the ordinary democratic reformers say. The land is not made for the 
few , or. The land /.s 7 iot wt elided for the few ; or. The land does not 
exist for the few. , 

This class of phrase is familiar to everyone. It is frequent 
no doubt in the mouths of religious pfcople; but it is most fre- 
quent, at the present day, and it is employed with the greatest 
find the most exaggerated emphasis, by those to whom religion 
is nothing but a lie, a dream, or a conjecture. It is not from 
priests and ministers, bixt from tho scientific leaderS of the social 
revolution, that we hear often what the land exists for, and is made 
for. Now what are these fissertions, when we come seriously 
and severely to inquire into their meaning ? Thejy are simply so 
many assertions that tho world was created by an intelligent J)eing, 
with special social and political intentions, and that these in-* 
tentions, in all their minutest details, are known by a certain 
school of human politicians. They are in fact simply a series of 
theological dogmas, which differ from all other theological dogmas 
in this only — that they endeavour, as though they were ashamed of 
themselves, to hide their sacred character ; that they do not profess 
to rest on any vestige of evidence ; and that they are put forward 
by the very men who declare that all theology is a delusion, that no 
evidence for any one of its doctrines is possible, and that to believe* 
anything without evidence is the most contemptible form of imbe- 
cility, and the vilest form of immorality. We have here indeed a 
curious spectacle ; and yet strangely enough the public have not yet 
discovered its absurdity. We have the very same philosophers, in 
the austere Tiame of science, scourging theology out of tho Temple 
with one hand, and smuggling it back, in a sack of verbiage, with 
the other. Which arc they — these scientific radicals, these apostles 
of democratic evolution — which are they P — intellectual sharpers, or 
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intellectual gulls P Christian charity, and a sober regard for truth, 
alike force us to declare that, witlf few exceptions, they are both — 
that they have completely duped and blinded themselves, before 
they have attempted Vo dupe others. 

It would require far more space than can here be given, to point 
out fully the extent to ^which theology — and theology of the crudest 
and most anthropomorphic kind — the theology of Salem Chapels and 
Little Bethels — forms the groundwork of our advanced scientific 
theories of social progress and scientific demands for social reform. 
It would require a long chapter or an essay instead of a few brief 
paragraphs, to track it and to expose it, through the phrases and 
moods of thought and feeling, in which it ignominiously hides itself 
— to fully expose the nature of this truly astonishing transaction, this 
cl£&idestine re-introduction of condemned intellectual goods, by the 
very /non who have made their reputations by condemning them; 
and the curious irony of the fate which has made them base all their 
practical doctrines on those v^ry beliefs which their chief intellec- 
tual mission has been to exhibit as dreams and fancies beneath the 
contempt of old women and children. 

Some of Mr. Lilly’s remarks, though not made exactly in this 
connection, indicate a partifJ explanation of what I have just said. 
“ We are livings ’ he writeS;^ ‘^in an age of common-places. The 
|>opular mind is fed chiefly on phrases provided by the newspapers, 
•which constitute for the great majoriiy their only literature. . . . 
One result is^that words lose precise connotations, and too often 
serve merely to darken counsel.” Journalism no doubt has done 
much in certain w^ays to degrade language, though in others it may 
have improved it ; and precisely tlie same thing may be said of 
literature generally. As the production of literature, the number of 
competing producers, and the number of readers, increases, the 
quality of literature inevitably declines. There is a higher average 
level; that is undoubtedly the case; but it is precisely here that the 
great evil lies. There is now an enormous* public which takes an 
interest, more or less intelligent, in subjects which formerly were 
approached only by the few ; and to meet the demands of this public 
an army of writers has arii^en who supply it with information and 
guides what it calls its thoughts. The consequence has ^been that 
whilst literature, as a profession^ has risen, literature as a pursuit and 
as a fine art, has declined. Mediocrity in style has become a real 
power, which whilst it raises much up to its level, drags also much 
down to it, and prevents more from ever rising above it. If, how- 
ever, nothing but mere literary style were in question, this would 
not, for 9ur present purpose, be worth remarking upon. ‘ But lite- 
rary style is bound up with, it causes, it denotes, and it explains. 
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other things of far deeper importance — that is to say, the state of 
knowledge, the habits of thought, and the modes of reasoning pre- 
valent ; and in our own age, not only knowledge, not only -thought, 
but also the sympathies and the hopes of men, have been affected — 
or it might be better to say infected — by this disease of literature, 
to a degree that is not generally suspected.# 

What has happened has been thiel? In the first place accuracy of 
thought has been lost. , That is one thing ; but it is not all. Accu- 
racy of thought has not only been lost ; but it has been lost under 
cover of a pseudo-accuracy which makes men pride themselves on the 
very quality in which they are most profoundly wanting. There is 
one exception to this rule which not only proves it, but is also the 
cause and the explanation of it. This exception is supplied by 
physical science. Here thought and language alike have arrived 
during the present century at an accuracy, never before known. 
Accurate methods, accurate ways of thinking, and accurate phrase- 
ology, have all gone ‘together. The first has necessitated the two 
Iasi, and the triumphs of modern science arc due to the three taken 
together. , 

But now cornea the unfortunate pari of the matter. In attempting 
to apply the principles and discoveries* of physical scicnefc to what 
Mr. Harrison calls ‘"the crowning science'^ of man — to moral, to 
political, and to social problems, our modern philosophers, one and 
aU of them, liave set to w’ork with a siinplicity truly childish. 
Instead of applying the methods of physical thouglit, they have 
applied its phrases; and with regard to these phrases, they have 
entirely failed to see that, though as applied to physics they may bo 
absolutely, and even pedantically accurate, classifying facts, and 
giving clearness to every generalisation, as applied *to quesitions of 
human conduct and character*, they arc for the myst part nothing 
but so much jargon, which only goes near enough to the real truth 
to obscure it. 

Let us take, for instance, the most prominent word in the voca- 
bulary of socio-political science — The I^cople. In the first place, no 
scientific definition of The People has ever been formulated, or at all 
events there is none generally known *and accepted ; and not only 
this, but it is abundantly evident that no scientific conception of what 
The People is exists in the minds of any of the theorists who reasdn 
about it. There is not a single democratic philosopher who does not 
use the word in a variety of senses inconsistent with each other and 
with the arguments supposed to be supported by them. Mr. John 
Morley, for example, tells us in one place that The People are the 
poorest and most helpless classes in the community, and consequently 
the classes most likely to suffer from oppression and injustice. 
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For this reason, he says, they ought to have power in the State, 
because they have naturally most ntfcd of protection. Now if any 
one chooses to use the word People in this sense, Mr. Morley's argu- 
ment has a certain intelfigible meaning ; but even so it is a meaning 
very far short of scientific. For instance^ supposing the bulk of any 
population is in the habit of making itself constantly helpless by 
drink, Mr. Morlcy would, of course, not argue that sots should have 
the principal power in the State, in order^tg protect themselves 
against the kicks of the sober ? In every community, however, a 
great deal of poverty and helplessness is produced by causes 
analogous to drink. Evidently, therefore, Mr. Morley^s claim for 
the People is based not simply on his assertion of their helplessness, 
but on another implied assertion, that this helplessness is, as a general 
rule,* not caused or accompanied by any moral or intellectual 
inferiorjity. The moment, however, we state this explicitly, a 
number of difficulties and questions at once present themselves. It 
may be obviously right The People, in this sense of the word, should 
be protected against oppression, but is it equally obvious that the 
People, who are differentiated jFrom the rest of the community only 
by the fact of their being poorer and more helpless, should be able 
to devise *the means for secCiring the end in question P Is it not 
quite possible that^ the means jcvhich to them seem the worst and the 
least satisfactor3% should be in reality the more efficacious than any 
that might be suggested by themselves ; and that it would be, in the 
long run, for thfiir own interest that those means should be forced 
on them against their wills by others ? Both Poicer and People are 
evidently used in arguments such as these with an indefinitencss 
and an incompleteness of meaning which cloaks corresponding 
incompleteness Of * thought. Still we have here a proposition which, 
so* far as it goes, is really true and sensible — viz., that it is right 
that those of the community who are least able in daily life to 
protect themselves should be provided, by some means or other, 
with protection by the State. 

But what a very little way this takes us, even if we accept Mr. 
Morley’s own waj^ of putting it ! The whole business of the State 
is not to protect the poor agtiinst oppression. Even supposing the 
poor to be the only class worth consideration, the State would 
do very little for them, if it were nothing more than their de- 
fender. As society becomes more complex, the barest necessaries of 
life, for the poorest citizen, and the condition under which he can 
earn even the poorest livelihood, become more complex also, and 
require exceptional studj’’, and exceptional power and concentration 
of mind to grasp them. They are also constantly changing, obviat- 
ing some evils, and surprising us by producing others, rendering 
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old restrictions superfluous or disadvantageous, and demanding new 
ones ; and the legislative and executive changes thus necessitated, 
require for their accomplishment some of the rarest qualities that 
can be produced by exceptional training, and*by exceptional natural 
aptitudes. Thus they who say that all power should be in the 
hands of the People must plainly differentyite the People by some- 
thing besides their comparative poverty and their comparative 
absence of leisure. T^he People, as the source of power, must include 
those who are essentially the feie, as well as those who are essentially 
the many. The great thesis of scientific democracy being this, That 
all power should be in the hands of the People, it is evident that all 
those must be members of the People whose talents and education 
are essential to the right exercise of power. If this be so, who then 
arc not the people The excluded portion of the community cafinot 
be the rich as a whole, because many of the rich will have talents, 
training and knowledge, specially fitting them fo/ the performance 
of certain necessary functions ; nor again can such of the rich be 
excluded as are without exceptional ability ; because, if one thing is 
more certain than another it is this — that the absence of exceptional 
ability is the prevailing characteristic of the People. Ileflections 
like these are so obvious, that it may seem hardly worth otwj's while 
to make them ; but they suffice to show something which is very 
far from obvious to many excellent persons — namely, the ridiculous 
vagueness with which our revolutionary science conceives of the 
principal subject of all its speculations and its j cscarfhes. 

And now let us pass from the word Peojyle to the w’ord Poicer, 
Precisely the same vagueness both of language and of thought con- 
fronts us here. Political i)ower is spoken of and argued about by 
our modern theorists as though it were some simple and^ single 
thing; whereas in reality, as may be easily seen, it is in the highest 
degree complex, comprising in itself many clearly distinct parts. One 
very simple diyision lies almost on the surface. Political power, when- 
ever exercised, implies 4;hree things, at all events — the conception of 
some given end as desirable ; the will to accomplish this end ; and the 
devising of the means for its accomplishment. Let us take a very 
simple example. An entire community, living on the banks of an 
estuary, are unanimous in thinking that it would be convenient if a 
suspension bridge were built over it. In addition to thinking it would 
be convenient if a suspension bridge were built over it, they come to bo 
unanimous in thinking that it would bo possible to build it — possible 
as a piece of engineering, and possible also as regards their own power 
of paying for it. Now, thus far we can conceive of the entire com- 
munity acting together like a single individual, and being rightly 
described in this special connection as one body, or as The People. 
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But the resolve to build tho bridge, though an essential part of the 
power requisite to build it, is not for practical purposes any power at 
all until it is united with and subjected to the special knowledge 
and skill of a small part of the community — the engineers, who have 
to plan every detail of the structure, and, indeed, to decide whether 
it is a possible structure at all. This power, as applied to any 
practical purpose in politics, consists firstly in tho desire for certain 
ends, secondly in the criticism of these ends , and the discernment of 
how far they are practicable, ajid thirdly the devising the best 
means for accomplishing them. Again comes this further division. 
The purposes to which power is applied are of two kinds — destruc- 
tive and constructive — the blowing up of bridges and the building 
of bridges. 

And now, bearing this in mind, let us ask ourselves how far 
Power« — that is to say the sum of all these powers — ought to reside, 
or is capable of residing, in the poorest and most numerous class of 
the community, taken as a whole, and excluding all exceptional 
minorities; or even in the whole community, including these 
minorities, but merging them in the mass, and denying them anj’’ 
exceptional power. It is perfectly obvious the moment we examine 
the matter closely, and resolve to bring our thought and language 
into any kind of •’severe and.» accurate order, that some of the most 
important elements of power never have resided in any class that 
can be called ‘'the people,'' and never can reside in it. Tlie devising 
of the means for fulfilling tho requirements of the community must 
always be in the hands of a minority who possess, or arc supposed to 
possess talents above the average — a minority which is not merged 
in the people, but is differentiated from it. And thus wo arrive at 
what is perhaps the best definition of the Veopk that is possible — all 
those persons u'Jio are u'iihoid cjrcejdiomil talcnis, and whose qualities, 
when exceptional at all, are exceptional by being below, not by 
being above, the average. It is conceivable, in certain cases, that 
The People thus defined may be capable of •w ielding all the power 
requisite for some (lesiruetke purpose, but it is utterly inconceivable 
that they can ever be capable of const niction. A drunken mob 
some day may blow up the* Forth Bridge, but a drunken mob will 
never rebuild it. Between the people sweeping away w^hat dema- 
gogues call abuses and the only classes that could put anything better 
in their place, there is all the difference that there was between 
Newton and his dog Diamond. 

It may be said, however, that even though the People may not be 
able to carry out any given purpose, they arc yet capable of feeling 
and expressing a common desire and will that such and such pur- 
poses should be carried out. And within certain limits this is true, 
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but within certain limits only. I shall not here even endeavour to 
specify what these limits are ; Jewish merely to point out that these 
limits exist, and that until they have been inquired into, and some 
general perception of their nature arrived at, •it is idle to talk about 
the will of the People, except for the purpose of the coarsest and 
most unscientific oratory. Let any Radica^ define the People as he 
pleases, and then ask himself how far^and under what conditions, he 
can seriously attribute to the vast multitudes in question any com- 
plete singleness of will,* of wish, or of opinion. If by the People 
he means the whole community, it is one of his commonplaces to 
declare that the People have two opposing wills — the will of the 
classes, and the will of the masses. As a matter of fact, however, he 
always excludes the classes : still, whatever the details of this 
exclusion may be, the People means for him the great bulk of* the 
population ; and the People, thus defined, does not differ more from 
the classes than various sections of ihc people* differ from one 
another. These sections are divided by various interests, various 
temperaments, and various social grarles ; it is onl)" in the rarest 
cases that they think or fed the same about any given question, or 
that they think or feel deeply about, the sumc question at all. The 
number of persons — I do not say wdio led, but who took un active 
part in, the French Revolution was incredibly sm;ill. The bulk of 
the population remained passive ; ac(iuiosccnt, no doubt, in the 
dcHtructlon of certain abuses, but without any wdll 'whatever as to any 
scheme of r(^-eonstruction ; and it would, inclcbd, be hardly too much 
to say that, except for ])urposc.s of destruction — the destruction of 
something existing which is obnoxious to the vast majority, and felt 
as a hardship by each individual citi/en — no spontaneous act of will 
on the part of the Ik'oplc is possible. • • 

It would be easy to sliou' that what is called the pepular will, aiul 
what actually seems to be such, is certainly a delusion in many cases, 
and is probably a delusion in most. In one class of cases, it is obvi- 
ously not sjiontaneous : Jt is at best but a choice made by the majority 
between a few alternatives offered them by a very small minoritj'' ; 
and the course of public affairs is obviously dependant less on the 
will of the peo])le than on the ability aixl tlie character of a certain 
handful of politicians. There is, liowcver, no doubt , another class of 
cases, in wldch the initiative, to all appearance, docs come from tht 
multitude — cases in which we hoar of '‘groat weaves of popular feel- 
ing,” of “indignation meetings,” and of feelings agitating “the 
great heart ©f the masses.” Now such expressions as these of the 
will of a certain number I quite admit may be genuine so far as 
they go ; but as to hoV far they go there is room for endless mis- 
apprehension. Newspapers, the medium through which public 
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events are viewed, necessarily form, even the best of them, a 
medium which is in many cases distorting. Enthusiasms, interests, 
aspirations, indignations, and so forth, make, through the newspapers, 
a noise in the public ear that is out of all proportion to their real 
power and extent. They, for the most part, originate in small 
cliques, and end with ^mall cliques ; but these are precisely the 
cliques that delight in public meetings, in writing to the newspapers, 
and in doing things of which the newspapers can take note. They 
are thus in the position of a man .who makes his voice heard every- 
where, as if it were the voice of a multitude ; not because his voice 
is powerful, but because he has his mouth at a speaking-trumpet. 
About a great number of subjects apathy is as golden as silence, and 
the body of the people are really apathetic about them ; but this 
wise* apathy, though it makes a sensible people, would naturally 
make ,an intolerablj^, dull newspaper ; indeed, a newspaper can 
hardly give expression to it. And thus, from the very nature of the 
case, in nine instances out of ten, newspapers, as representing the 
state of popular opinion, represent not the common sense of the 
majority, but the deviations ^rom common sense on the part of a 
numerical!}^ small minority. 

I am not denying that the? Veople^ in some sense or other, is a real 
body, difPering from any special class ; that on some occasions it may 
be accurately said to have a. will, and within certain limits to have 
power ; and that its power, such as it is, may bo developing. But I 
do say that neither the People, nor the People’s power, have ever been 
accurately defined, or even accurately conceived of ; that as for the 
People’s will, it has seldom been truly ascertained, and never accu- 
rately studied : and that when true scientific methods arc applied 
to social questions, the prospects of modern democracy, and the 
whole meaning of that change which has been hastily named Pro- 
gress, will be seen to be profoundly different from an}'thing that 
our advanced thinkers at this moment suspect. 

The Science in fact of our revolutionary thinkers, with their 
theories of revolution and evolution, has no resemblance to true 
science deeper than what comes from an echo of its phraseology. 
The social philosophy of such thinkers as Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Harrison have precisely the same relation to science that alchemy 
bid to chemistry. The Popular Will, the People, Progress, and 
Social Evolution, are phrases which, as used by them, are fitted only 
to take rank with the Four Elements, with Phlogiston, and with the 
Vital Principle. 

In such cursory remarks as these it is not possible even to state 
the case .against this pseudo-science fully, still less to isustain it. 
Fully to expose the mass of superstition which during the present 
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century has been rising like an exhalation from the bones of a 
murdered creed, is not the wor!^ of one article, of one book, of one 
writer, or even of one life-time ; but the results will be well worth 
waiting for. We ought, perhaps, to shrink •from appealing to low 
motives, even for the purpose of stimulating a desirable work ; but 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to point ouj to all those controver- 
sialists who feel any grudge against •science, that the time will cer- 
tainly come when the^advanced, the free, the severely accurate thought 
of to-day will be cxhiTjited in its relation to social problems, as a 
phase of mind more confused, crude, and childish than any phase 
of mind with regard to religious problems, which ever was known to 
Europe during ^he darkest of the dark ages. If such controver- 
sialists are pleased with the thought of such a consummation, let 
them borrow from the physical sciences their hard and ruthless ticcu- 
racy, and each in his degree may do something to accelerate it. 
Mr. Lilly has set them an example: and it is to be hoped — at least by 
all who think and feal like myself — that he may not only continue 
his criticisms, but tfiat his example may be emulated by others. 

, W . n. Mallock. 
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No first-rate man of letters now writes for the stage. None among 
those who supply the theatres^ with plays can, if looked at from a 
literary side, compare with any leading novelist or essayist. May I 
ask which of our dramatists has written a page that could be cited as 
a specimen of English prose ? AVhich of our dramatists has written 
a book that could be fairly described as second-rate in matter or in 
form ? Let us examine the literary attempts of soipe half-dozen of 
our leading dramatists. Mr. Gilbert has assumed a sort of headship 
of dramatic authors, and in deference to that headship we will begin 
with him. He has, as every one knows, published a volume of 
comic poems. They really deserved all the popularity they 
obtained, so prettily arc they versified, and many ho has since elabo- 
rated into successful plays. Mr. Gilbeii/s success has always been 
determined by the measure of his faithfulness to those ballads ; and 
if we examine them we find they contain in essence the whole of 
his literary perceptions aiicL artistic instincts. Surely the veriest 
tyro in criticism coxild delect the hand that wrote the Bab Ballads 
in Grcichcn and Pj/ymalion 'ami Galaiva. Mr. Gilbert has con- 
tributed short papers to the Christinas annuals, but I am not 
aware of any piece above a very seasonable jocosity ; his prose 
plays, with the exception of two acts entitled JSireci/iearh, have 
varied between sterile ecccniricities and profitless commonplace ; and 
after the production of the last he thought it necessary to redeem his 
imperilled reputed ion by promising to confine his efforts for the 
future fo the fabrication of libretlocs for Sir Arthur Sullivan, an art 
in which he pre-eminently excels. 

Mr. Burnand, the genial editor of Panch, has written Happy 
Thoughts, which ranks as high in English prose as the Bab 
Ballads do in English poetry, and in equal degree both works 
have contributed to the amusement of suburban drawing-rooms. 
Mr. Burnand has published a number of parodies of Ouida’s 
novels, the best known, I believe, is Strapmorc, by Weoder. Also 
a^ parody by him of Hugh Conway's Dark Ways fell in with 
some readers during the period of the popularity of the original. 
Unlike Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Burnand has never attempted serious 
work, and he would, I am sure, repudiate any proposal to judge 
his writings by any other standard than a desire to conform to 
the 2^iissing mood of a middle-class public.' Similar criticism is 
applicable' to the works of Mr. George R. Sims. Indeed, his appeal 
to the intellectual habits of the middle classes is so frank and undis- 
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guised that no part of his work can be said to come within range of 
criticism. He provides certaii# fare, he calls it through the area 
railings, and the Dagonet Ballads are bought, qpld, and consumed like 
necks of mutton and loaves of bread. If the “ middles ” like the 
Dagonet BalladSy they like tl^em, and if they don’t like them — ^well, 
they don’t like them ; but in neither case would the interference of 
a critic be justified. Lest this should seem like unrelieved bitter- 
ness, I will say that. J/r/r// Jands Memoirs appear to me a good 
subject spoilt through inadequate treatment. The anecdotes, 
supposed to be related by a servant girl are realism in its naivest 
form. Mr. Sims is not a realist because he writes about Mrs. Three- 
doors-up, anymore than Mr. If orris is an idealist because he observes 
life badly. There is nothing true in these memoirs. I mean the]fe is 
no abiding truth, no generic truth, in them. The book is an insult to 
the intelligence of the reader, even though .she be Mary* Jane 
herself. Out of Idea there is no salvation, not even a descent into 
the kitchen will save^the writer, and no more perfect and conclusive 
proof of a writer’s incompctency to think can be imagined than 
these Memoirs. , 

Mr. W. G. Wills has written, I believe, many novels, but as no 
slightest trace of them remains, their mediocrity may be assuincd. It 
was failure in this direction that set hiii^ writing fof Mr. Irving — an 
easy task. lie published an epic some four or five years ago, but it 
was written down by competent critics as commonplace, and it has 
gone the way of his novels. ^ 

Immediately the succcssof the was established, Mr. Henry 

Arthur Jones wrote some long letters to the Era on dramatic writing, 
and then he published in the Nineteenth Century ap article on the 
union between the pulpit and the stage, or some similar themex At 
that time Mr. Jones was declaring himself the sole .author of the* 
Silver King, and accusing his collaborator, Mr. Herman, of inability 
to write the simplest English sentence. It was possibly to make 
himself safe against sudh damaging accusations, that he wrote the 
letters and the article referred to ; he has since written other articles, 
all of which prove that his genius is more fitted for play writing than 
for literature. 

I am not aware that Mr. Grundy has written anything but plays. 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Augustus Harris have occasionally contri- 
buted to the Christmas annuals, without their work having attracted 
any special attention. I have seen some slight verses of Mr. Pinero’s 
in similar publications, but they did not strike me as being anything 
but those of a very minor poet. Mr. Hobert Buchanan is, past 
question, thd most distinguished man of letters the stage can boast 
of. Mr. Eobert Buchanan is a minor poet and a tenth-rate novelist. 
But the presence of Mr. Buchanan among our dramatists docs not 
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seem to zne to prejudice the statement advanced in the first sentence 
of this article. I repeat it in anqther form: the men who write 
English plays are those who are ungifted with first-rate, yea, even 
second-rate, literary Abilities; they turn to the stage just as the 
horses that do not possess a distinguishing turn of speed are turned 
to steeplechasing. The ^parallel seems tb me a true one ; it expresses 
exactly my meaning ; and in Mr, Buchanan an excellent example 
wherewith to support my argument. As a poet he was beyond all 
question outpaced by at least five men of his generation — Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. E-ossetti, Mr. Arnold, Mr. William Morris, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, and possibly by Mr. George Meredith ; and to be outpaced 
by half-a-dozen men of your own generation, not. to speak of the 
two giants of the preceding generation, is complete extinguishment 
in poetry, which admits hardly at all of mediocrity. In prose 
fiction, Mr. Buchanan’s talent drifted into disastrous shipwreck ; 
and it is a matter of surprise how a man who can at times write such 
charming verse can at all times and so unfailingly write such exe- 
crable prose. His novels are clumsy and coarse imitations of Victor 
Hugo and Charles Eeade. The best is T/ie S/tadoio of the Sword ; 
and is so invertebrate, so lacking in backbone, that, notwithstanding 
some fine suggestions, no critic could accord it a higher place than 
in the second class. Foxglove Manor and The New Abelard are, in 
thought and in style, below the level of the work that the average 
young lady novelist supplies to her publisher. It is, therefore, in 
accordance with my views of the relation of stage literature to litera- 
ture proper that Mr. Buchanan should have turned from the latter 
to the former. 

I cannot recall the name of any other dramatic author who has 
dabbled to an;f appreciable extent in literature. The writers of 
comic operas and farces arc men whose names are unknown beyond 
the stage door and the play-bill — clerks from the Government 
offices, or the obscure contributors of obscure journals. 

But it may be urged that although none, of our dramatists have 
succeeded in producing a creditable piece of literature, whether in 
the shape of a novel, an essay, or a poem, they have written excel- 
lently well, and thought with admirable strength and concision in 
the form they elected as most suitable to exploitation of their talents. 

We will therefore consider what these writers, whom I have 
shown to be inferior in all other branches of literature, can do in 
the dramatic form which we readily concede is the one in which the 
highest achievements have taken place. Our aubjeet is clearly an 
interesting one, and if it is looked at from a philosophic side a fas- 
cinating one. It must be granted that thd relegation of the entire 
dramatic literature of an epoch to writers of the third and fourth 
class is a unique literary phenomenon ; for which" we shall find no 
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parallel in history. And Is it not by the examination and study of 
such phenomena that we may understand the dominant forces of our 
century, appreciate its principal aspects, an^learn in some measure 
whither the civilisation we are so proud of is tending ? And it is 
. difficult indeed to find a tejt more just and more conclusive of the 
state of the popular mind than the open •and spontaneous verdict 
expressed in a theatre. The poet arid the novelist may sacrifice the 
present, but in the cas^of the dramatist such sacrifice is hardly pos- 
sible, for his work hardly exists off the stage, and depends wholly 
upon the temper of the public mind. The most successful play of 
the year contains therefore in a state of essence the sentiments and 
feelings agitatiirg the multitude during its period of stage life ; and 
by having regard for the intellectual idios 3 aicrasies of some foyr or 
five representative plays we may arrive at a very fair comprehension 
of the normal comprehension of our epoch. • ^ • 

The most popular play produced in 1889 is mthout question 
Swoet Lavender. introduced to an impecunious, drunken 

barrister, and with him is living a young man, who instead of read- 
ing law makes love to the laundress’s^daughter (laundress is Temple 
slang for charwoman). The charwoman is represented as a person 
who, although she lives in the kitchen and washes dishe*s, is as a 
matter of fact a mosi- refined person, ajid is endowed with such sen- 
timents that would become the superior of a convent. Her daughter, 
although she heli)8 her mother in her duties of cleaning and scrub- 
bing, wears white muslin dresses and large straw hats primmed with 
wild flowers, and talks as we expect young ladies educated in a high- 
class boarding-school to talk. Now it has always seemed to me, 
the extreme limit of illiterateness is to credit on^e class with the 
sentiments of another class. Let us have the kitchen, and* let us 
have the convent, but do not let us confuse the kitchen with tKe 
convent. It may be unpleasant to remember, but it is nevertheless 
necessary to remember, that ‘^finc sentiments bloom in the soul when 
fortune commences to ^Id the furniture.” 

The young man is loved his cousin, who in turn is loved by an 
American, who follows her, asking her to marry him ; and blind to 
all rebuffs, continues his courtship in a manner unparalleled in real 
life except perhaps by Mr. Rouden. In the second act the father of 
the young man comes to town and finds his son engaged not to his 
cousin as he thinks, but to the laundress’s daughter, and the situation 
is still further comj)licated by the arrival of a telegram announcing 
a bank failure*, which involves the father in complete ruin. Here it 
is necessary to remark^that the complete ruin of the father is neces- 
sary for moral reasons, for it was he who seduced the laundress 
eighteen years ago. In the third act the ruined father and his 
relations come to live in the chambers of the impecunious barrister, 
• u u 2 
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and we find everybody sweeping and cleaning and cooking. The 
American is still proposing to the girl, and he insists on following 
her in and out of the kitchen and helping her with her work. A 
number of absurd events have been laboriously narrated.; we are in 
the third act, and every one must bo made happy. Listen ! The 
impecunious barrister inherits fifty thousand pounds, and pays the 
ruined father^s liabilities ; the young lady consents to leave off loving 
her cousin and to marry the crazy American, whom she really loved 
all the time, the ruined father niarries the laundress, and the son 
marries her daughter. This is the story of a play which London 
has been going to see for nearly two years. I can but say that its 
logic is such as we might expect from a monthly nurse, and its 
romance is that beloved of kitchen-maids. 

In The Profligate Mr. Pinero' has a better subject, viz. — A young 
woman, truly loved by a virtuous young man, prefers a profligate, 
and only begins to learn his past when her honeymoon is waxing to 
fulness. At the end of the seepnd act I said tc myself, if Mr. Pinero 
has the strength to let his hero remain a profligate, this play will be 
the best since The School for Scandal. But Mr. Pinero did not have 
the necessary strength to write a chef^d^mivre. His hero ceases to 
be a profligate at the end of ‘the first act ; and the relapse into vice 
anxiously awaited for by me ^d not befall him. There is one immu- 
table rule in art which never can be violated ; it comes to us from all 
time and it shall continue to all time ; we should hold fast by this 
rule that we sholild do well to inscribe it on our walls : — The leopard 
shall not change his spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin.'^ Hamlet does 
not cease to brood, reality is ever in conflict with his dreams ; Othello 
does not become cunning ; Molierc’s avare never ceases to love gold ; 
Balzac^^ pere frandet dies gathering it in dreams ; Becky Sharpe re- 
mains to the end unscrupulous. There is no single example of a 
great work that does not comply with this commandment. 

The conversion of bad men into good men is the besetting sin of 
modern art. It is begotten of the unwholesomencss of the age, which 
desires sin without the consequences of sin. The true end, and there- 
fore the moral end, of The Profligate is that, in the first stress of 
horror and disappointment Caused by the discovery of her husband’s 
past life, the young wife leaves him, but she leaves him only to learn 
that no life exists for her apart from him. She forgives him, or, I 
should say, is reconciled to him, and with her heart full of fear for the 
future, for she now knows that women must always attract him, as 
the magnet must always attract steel. But thirf would not be suffi- 
cient. To really paint the Profligate, it would be necessary to show 
him sinning after as well as before marriage ; Wd it is, indeed, a pity 
that the taste of modern audiences, or the lack of necessary talent, 
whichever reason is the true one, prevented Mr. Pinero from develop- 
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ing his story on these the classic and inevitable lines, for Mr. Pinero 
speaks the language of the s!age with rare fluency ; he is well 
armed with pointed repartee and various tverbal excellence, and 
these qualities show him off to the very best advantage in the open- 
"ing acts. No one, not Dumas fils nor Meilhac, ever presented a story 
more skilfully than Mr. Pinero does in th8 first act of The Profli- 
gate. Indeed, the entire presentation of the hero — ^his scorn for 
his virtuous friend. Bis* easy admittance that his marriage with the 
schoolgirl is inspired by ennui of facile loves, his careless assur- 
ances of reform — ^is work of the very highest kind. And the second 
act deserves but few words of reproach. All is admirably indicated — 
the real change of the girl into woman — a blossom broken to flower 
in the warmth of the Tuscan night, and then the seeming change in 
the profligate, whose heart is at least temporarily won by the beauty 
and the charming youth and gladness of his* wife. But with the 
third act the play becomes inconsequent and untrue. In the first 
place it is unfortunate that the maidservant whom the profligate 
seduced is not a mothei*. A girl never denounces her seducer 
unless he has made her a mother. #We denounce those who have 
done us material injury ; mental injuries are not spoken of, 
for we know instinctively they would not be understood. Then 
instead of a simple pathetic explanatiSn betwcen*the women inter- 
rupted by the profligate, his entrance into the tumult of his wife's 
grief, his explanation that the past concerns his wifq not at all, that 
no matter whom she had married she would have erusountered the 
same sin, that men are so, that her own father probably had some such 
similar sin on his conscience before he married. Qmlle scene d faire ! 
But instead we have a game at cross purposes, and the servant-girl 
goes downstairs crying, ‘‘ Kill me, kill me, kill me ! ” If She had 
a baby in her arms, it would bo conceivable and no* more ; without 
a baby it is unadulterated nonsense. She has not a baby, because 
Mr. Pinero wishes to obtain the sympathy of the audience for the 
amours of a schoolboy and the little maidservant. Forget that we 
are in a theatre, and try and think how such events would pass in 
real life. A boy comes home from Eton, and wants to marry a maid- 
servant whom his brother-in-law seduced, and whose confession 
separated his sister from her husband. Is it possible to imagine 
anything more horrible P Asa subject for satire it might pass ; as 
the subject of an idyll it is as revolting as it is ridiculous. 

The closing scenes of the third act are vague, and wholly wanting 
in breadth and decision. Perhaps Mr. Pinero means that the girl 
cries for some one to kill her because, thinking the elder and not the 
younger man is the husband of her benefactor, she sees no harm in 
denouncing him as her seducer. If this is so, Mr. Pinero's ideas of 
dramatic climax do not stray beyond an ordinary stage misunder- 
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standing. It is by strict adherence to the theme that chcfa-d'mmre 
arc written; by allowing the fatality involved in the characters 
themselves to create and solve the problem. 

Mr. Jones, although he possesses little of the delicate artistic 
sensibility which, in the first acts of .The ProfligatCy distinguishes 
Mr. Pinero, has looked higher and attempted more. But Mr. Jones 
is a sort of modem Icarus. He fastens on his wings with wax ; he 
finds an idea, he is aware that he has found an idea, but there is a 
vein of commonness in him which degrades and ruins it. Between 
the idea and the execution there is no agreement, and perforce we 
must think of a county bumpkin astride on a racehorse : hobnailed 
boots and thick calves take the place of the long, slim, clinging legs 
of the jockey and the elegant boots armed with the cruel spurs. 
Reference to his play of Wealth will explain my meaning. Mr. 
Jones ^started with an excellent idea, one which Balzac might have 
welcomed. A man pursues without halting his passion for money- 
making, piling fortune upon fortune, until his brain weakens, and a 
thought begins to haunt his mind that he may die after all in the 
workhouse. To develop a latent force into an active force an event 
is necessary, and it is in the invention of this event that the common 
side of Mr. Jones’s talent reveals itself. He can think of nothing 
better than to ihakc the fdther turn his daughter out of doors 
because she refuses to marry the man he desires her to take. And 
this treatment of the subject Mr. Jones has defended in the course 
of a long essay. It would seem that he has not learnt that it 
is not time nor repetition that ages a story. Some stories are 
eternally young, other stories were always old — have never been 
young, A father sacrificing himself for his daughter is an example 
of the^ latter; a father turning his daughter out of doors because 
she denies his^ right to choose a husband for her is an example 
of the former. The youth and age of a story is determined, not by 
years, but by the amount of truth to human nature the story repre- 
sents. True, the incident might have been humanised. A father 
turning his daughter out of doors because she would contract a 
marriage which he, with his superior knowledge of the world, fore- 
saw could not fail to lead her into unhappiness, would have been 
better, suggesting as it does a conflict between instinct and experi- 
ence ; but that would be the basis for a new story, not the pivot on 
which a theme already chosen might be happily worked upon. Mr. 
Jones required a pivot, and the pivot he chose w{is as common as the 
story he wished to tell was refined. This coarseness of artistic percep- 
tion is equally prominent in The Middleman.^ Passing over all such 
crudities of execution as placing in the middleman’s mouth the very 
arguments which the enemies of our system of labour and capital 
would have used against him, which he is supposed to speak uncon- 
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sciously^ I go straight to essentials. Mr. Jones does not see that if he 
is to effectually satirise the middleman^ the middleman must triumph 
over the inventor ; if the spider kills the fly, i^is clear that the spider 
is a subject if not for pity at least not for satire. Yet in the play it 
'is the inventor who ruins jhe middleman, and this stupid blunder 
obviously deprives the play of all raimi d-tirc. But if in stage-land, 
heroes and heroines change their spbts and their skins the author 
remains always Mr. tfoncs. He dramatises the theme of this play just 
as he dramatised the theme of his other play. It is true that he does 
not make the middleman turn his son out of doors because he wants 
to marry the inventor’s daughter. He stops on the brink of this 
precipice, but only to fling himself over another. The middleman’s 
son seduces the inventor’s daughter ! It seems strange that Mr. Jones 
could not think of something better, and how he could bring himself 
(for Mr. Jones clearly wants to have talent) to write the •wholly 
stupid and irredeemably vulgar comic love scenes which disfigure a 
really beautiful third act, is also da matter which tantalises the 
curiosity of the critic. Perhaps last acts are of necessity absurd, and 
many of the childishnesses of Mr. ^loncs’s last act are no doubt 
deliberate, and have been perpetrated with the view to secure a 
popular success, but the incident of tKo loan, when the Successful 
inventor offers to lend the ruined middleman apfiver,” and in the 
middleman’s house, out of which the inventor is about to expel him, 
is an example of that vein of grossness which pollutes Mr. Jones’s best 
aspirations. * 

The success of the piece on the first night was unqualified ; and 
some scenes deserved the applause which was given without stint, 
and must be confessed without judgment. Even comic love scenes 
in the third act and tho childishness of the fourth act* were approved 
by a too uncritical public. , • 

The powerlessness of a modern audience to distinguish between 
what is common and what is rare, is the irreparable evil ; so long as 
a story is impetuously pursued and diversified with thrilling situa- 
tions, no objections are raised. I have heard dull and even stupid 
plays applauded at the Francais, but a really low-class play would 
not be tolerated there, and I confess 'I was humiliated and filled 
with shame at the attitude of the pubUc on the production of A 
Man's Shadow at the Haymarket Theatre. It is not necessary thdt 
I should wade through every part of the hideous story, it will sufiice 
my purpose to say^that A Man's Shadow is an adaptation of Roger la 
MonUf and when I say that Roger la Monte first appeared as a 
renmn feuilkton in Lf Petit Journal^ and was afterwards drama- 
tised and produced at the Ambigue Comique, the readers of tho 
Fortnightly will have no difficulty in divining how intimately tho 
story must reek of the good concierges of Montmartre. That the 
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Haymarkot Theatre should have sunk to the level of tjie Ambigue 
Comiquc ! Imagine a Surrey oit Britannia drama,, a dramatic 
arrangement of one of the serial publications m Bow Belk ov the 
London Journal^ being translated into French and produced at the 
Franjais or the Odeon. Imagine the audience of either of those’ 
theatres howling frantic, applause and cheering the adapters at the 
end of the piece ! Imagine a ieading French actor — Coquelin, De- 
launay, Mounet-Sully — playing the principeil .part ! The mind re- 
fuses to entertain such impossible imaginings; but what is impos- 
sible to imagine as happening in France has befallen us in London. 
Hume did well to call us the barbarians of the banks of the Thames. 
An amount of literary ordure is the common lot of all nations. 
London Day hy Day is assuredly no intellectual banquet, but the 
portrait of the cabman is English ; but a nation has become poisoned 
with spmething more^than jackal blood when it falls a- worshipping 
the contents of its neighbour’s dust-hole. Mr. Tree is a man of 
genius, and to see him wasting^ really great abilities on the part of 
Laraquo was to me at least a painful sight. No better than the actor 
were the critics, and no better^ than the critics w^as the public. All 
sense of literary decency seemed lost, and every one was minded to 
take his fill of the horrible French garbage, and the final spectacle, 
that of an English poet taking his call for his share in the prepara- 
tion of the feast, is, I think, without parallel in our literary history. 

Almost equally reprehensible is the entertainment provided by 
Mr. Irving at fne Lyceum, and if it is not so unpleasant it is only 
because fewer words are spoken on the stage. For some time past 
the tendency of Mr. Irving’s management has been in the direction 
of pantomime. The production of Faust (of the Irving Faust) 
as the first decisive step, and the success of this experiment 
in ‘witches and bjue devils showed him that the utmost license would 
bo allowed in the substitution of scenery and his own personality 
for the text of the author. Having ascertained the debased state of 
the public mind, he proceeded to speculate upon it, and in the Dead 
Heart has approached marvellously near to pure pantomime, one step 
nearer and even his well-fed critics would have had to cry, halt. 
It would be interesting to learn how many words are spoken on the 
etage during the performance of the play as given at the Lyceum. 
I should say not more than six or seven thousand ; of this I am cer- 
-tain, that the Lyceum text is not a quarter the length of another 
play that occupies the same time in representation. Let us examine 
the first act. The first scene is laid in a garden, ^here is of course 
a lavish display of foliage and lanterns, and thpe is a fountain with 
real water. Mr. Bancroft comes on and mumbles some incoherent, 
and, as far as I could judge, entirely irrelevant remarks ; then there 
is an elaborate dance, and for ten minutes the audience is entertained 
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by an exhibition oi dancing so elaborate that the thought of a succes- 
sion to 'Mr. Turvey top’s academy^is 'irresistibly suggested. Then there 
is a front- scene, and Mr. Bancroft mumbles a few more irrelevant 
remarksTintfl the scene is set behind. The third scene is Miss Terry’s 
•bedroom. She makes a few remarks concerning a scarf she is about to 
wear; a man enters by the window and declares his love. Mr. Irving 
enters and declares his anger ; he is £0rrested and sent to the Bastille. 
Surely not a thousand wprds are spoken in this act ! The second act 
opens with the taking of the Bastille. There is a brass cannon and a 
heterogeneous crowd that howls and climbs upon barrels, &c. ; groat 
doors fall down, and then everybody dances, and the dance lasts several 
minutes. Wheif the dance is done various prisoners are exhibited 
to the audience, very much as strange animals are exhibited in a 
show ; eventually Mr. Irving is brought Out, and, in such crazed and 
dilapidated condition as seventeen )’'ears in a dupgeon would produce, 
he lies dovm in front of the audience, moaning from time to time. 
Inconceivable as it may seem, he elect 3 to lie there for several minutes, 
holding the attention of the audience by the help of occasional moans 
or grunts and furtive grimacing. I have long known that the actor 
secretly chafes against the author, wLom he believes robs him of a 
part of his triumph, but I did not think the press would have allowed 
such a childish manifestation of vanitjj to pass ii> silence. If Mr. 
Irving likes to write his own plays let him do so ; we shall tell him 
what we think of them ; in the meantime critics should forbid him 
such pantomimic licence as no actor at the Francals would dare to 
venture. The next scene is an apartment in a palace in which the 
Abbe Latour (Mr. Bancroft) makes an incomprehensible declaration 
of love to the Comtesse de St. Valery (Miss Terry), and this is followed 
— stay, it is preceded — by some mysterious allusions t’o a debt which 
the Comtosse’s son has contracted in a cafe of which tjie Abbe Latour 
is a part proprietor. But it is as like as not that I am wrong, so 
incoherently is the scene played, and I think written. A number of 
scenes follow, all very Useful to prolong the piece, but absolutely un* 
necessary. There is no story to develop, but there is an incident ; it 
is this. The Comtesse de St. Valery’s son is condemned to death, and 
his mother beseeches Landry (Mr. Irving) to save his life. To pro- 
long the fourth act Landry sends for his old enemy, the Abbe Latour, 
who goes to the guillotine next morning and challenges him to a 
duel. The duel serves the same purpose as the dance in the first act, 
the taking of the Bastille in the second, it appeals to the vulgar 
appetite for stage realism, and it fills up the time. When the Abbe 
Latour has been killed^ Mr. Irving takes the place of the son of his 
old sweetheart, and mounts the scaffold with all the Jlights of 
apotheosis playing upon his face and hair. 

Mr. Irving is credited and he takes credit for having contributed 
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to what we must call the development of artistic tastes. I confess 
I do not perceive very clearly how the production of such pieces 
as the Bead Heart cap advance artistic taste. I do not deny that 
the taking of the Bastille is exciting, but so is a raf hunt and a 
prize-fight, and concerning myself entirely with the artistic, and 
waving the moral question, I should say that a rat hunt was a less 
depraving sight than a pcrforiflance of The Bead Heart A rat hunt 
is an appeal to our animal instincts pure aud simple, we enjoy it, 
and have done with it, but stage rcaKsm corrupts our intelligence by 
easy satisfactions instead of stimulating the imagination, which should 
create all from the words of the poet. To be sure, The Bead Heart 
is no more than a very shocking instance of the 'mischief done at 
the Lyceum ; the same censure is applicable to the mounting of all 
the IShakespearean plays given under the management of Mr. Irving. 
Mr. Irving understood better than anyone the baseness of modern 
taste, and he has appealed to it more flagrantly than any other mana- 
ger. He was, of course, well wiljiin his right iil appraising and selling 
his goods in the largest market, but I am acting well within my right 
when I attempt some criticism^ of the value of his supposed contribu- 
tions to the development of artistic taste. He dresses out his theatre 
as Octave in Au Bonheur de^^ Banies dressed out his shop ; he has in- 
variably appealed^ though never before so outrageously, to the sensual 
instincts rather than to the imagination. As a shopman I admire 
him, as an artist I despise him ; for I at least look back with yearn- 
ing love to thoSe times when theatrical audiences did not require real 
fountains ani real trees, and I believe that our ancestors, who did 
not require those realities, were gifted with a sense that is wanting 
in us. 

The^^ half-dozen plaj^s are those which seem the most charac- 
teristic of the jscrious, or, to speak more accurately, the would-be 
serious dramatic work done in the present day. My criticism has, 
I hope, exposed their deficiencies in that quality more essential in 
art than elsewhere — common sense. Yes, it ft a fact that there is no 
play now being performed in London thg.t the very slightest analysis 
would not prove to be as irrational as a nursery tale. The 
statement may occasion some irritation, and possibly some bluster, 
but no one will venture to prove the contrary by the examination of 
the story of any of the plays under notice. So absurd are they, so 
wanting in logic and elemental philosophy, that it is to be doubted if 
any second-class novelist could be induced even to consider for a 
moment the least ridiculous as a possible basis for a novel. 

I must remind my readers that it has been submitted that a 
theatrical audience is an epitome of the artistic intelligence which 
obtains at a certain moment, and that it is a genuine and spontaneous 
expression of it. If this is so, what terrible condemnation, what 
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sinister mockery arises from this criticism of our dramatic authors 
and the literature they furnishtour theatres with! In the olden 
days no such abominations as The Dead Hear^ and A Man^a Shadow 
desecrated the theatres that in any way, however slight, pretended to 
preserve an aspect of intellectual decency, and yet in the olden days 
not one in twenty could read and write, and#*now every one can read 
and write. We have established schodl boards and striven to educate 
the masses, and, so far ^is literature is concerned, with this result, 
applause of a roman fauUktou in the historic Haymarket. We shall 
go on stri'sdng to raise humanity and laying out the path of the 
future. Poor Humanity, how well represented by Bouvard and 
Pecuchet ! those' two poor fellows always in good faith, always 
ardent ; and invariably experience contradicts the best-established 
theory, the most subtle reasoning is demolished by the most simple 
facts -s •• 

Many will detect in this literature a likeness to the age ; and 
will recognise it as lacing the literature of an age of smug respec- 
tability — an ago interested especially in the preservation of villas 
and silk hats ; an age most anxious for peace so long as peace 
does not disturb the money market — war would be preferable to 
any serious decrease in the price of nioncy ; a lie-a-bed' age, dis- 
gustingly absorbed in comfort ; an agu loathsomely anxious to live 
in a fool's paradise, and close its cars to the sound of danger ; an age 
selfish beyond all preceding ages, and whose one maxim is “ Patch it 
up so that it will last my time." It was truly amusing to hear the Times , 
the great organ of civilization, as represented by the villa and the 
silk hat, side with the dockers, and gravely reprove Mr. Norwood for 
not conceding their demands. Mr. Norwood w^as^the one man of 
sense : his class instinct told him that not to vanquish that struggle 
was to imperil the existence of the villa and the hat he felt, and he 
felt rightly, that they were fighting for their hearths ; the tanner 
was important enough to the dockers, but there was something far 
beyond the tanner ; the Times saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing, but one thing, aqd that was — “ Patch it up ; make it 
last our time.” In this world everything is paid for, and we are 
paying the price of thirty years of * peace, sluggishness, moral 
cowardice, and last, though not least, purity-mongering. Purity- 
mongering is the last fungus. There has grown up amongst us la 
new breed of Englishmen, men who are apparently lunatics on what 
they term ‘‘ the great moral question.” I have elsewhere pointed out 
the excesses of these gentlemen, and to the best of my ability showed 
that this craze could ^ only result in the destruction of art and the 
violation of private rights. The impropriety-hunter exorcises the 
same terror over the ordinary citizen as the stoat does over the 
rabbit. These pure-minded gentry have already dipped their fingers 
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in literature; now they are meddling with music-hall songs, 
which, as stated in their organ, the Fall Mall, is but a prelude 
to a crusade against plays as soon as the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
can be abolished. How' cheerful all this sounds, and, above all, how 
very sane ! A Member of Parliament Joses his seat because it had 
been proved, or, indeed^ because it has been stated, that he had a 
mistress. And they prove very peremptorily that we are more 
hypocritical than chaste. These women are on the streets because 
there is no where else for them to go. But there are eighty thou- 
sand prostitutes on the streets of Jjondon, and there is no place for 
them to go because the purity people think it is their mission to 
close any music-hall or any public place in which light women 
congregate. “ We must not,” they say, “ countenance vice ; we 
cannot help it if these women fill the streets, and pollute the 
pure-minded who, by force of circumstances, have to walk through 
the streets. Such accidents are regrettable ; but our duty is to close 
every place against light women.” Such morajity as this will seem 
madness to many. Hitherto the sane have ruled the unsane ; but of 
late years the Government of England seems to have been reversed. 
Dozens of other instances might be adduced, showing how very 
seriouslyHhc balance of the general sanity of the nation has been 
disturbed. To jrostore it p^^rhaps some great national disaster is 
needed. I pray that this disaster may not come too late. 

My intention in introducing this matter is, I liope, obvious. “ Tel 
perc, tel fils.” The dramatic literature of to-day is the legitimate 
result of the unhealthy state of the public mind, and reflects admir- 
ably the intellectual sloth and horrible mediocrity into which we 
have drifted and arc drifting. The unsuccessful men of letters, 
and men who think more of comfort than of art, go to dramatic 
writing, the prizes it offers arc larger and easier to win. 
Among the crowd hustling for gold at the stage door, we find one 
or two like Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero, who redeem their trade with 
some slight aspiration, jarred though it be by inevitable circum- 
stances. If Mr. Pinero had not had the great literary misfortune to 
write at the close of the nineteenth century, he might have been a 
considerable dramatist ; that he possesses genius sufficient to triumph 
over the obstacles which pruriency and sloth have raised against art, 
I can be permitted to doubt. 


George Moore. 



. A REPUBLIC IN EXmmiS. 

I BARE say most Englishmeni have forgotten that in the month of 
September, 1870, what was called a “ greaf Republican meeting '' 
was held at London, in Trafalgar Square, to acclaim the dethrone- 
ment, by a mob in Pifrif?, of a sovereign who had been England's 
faithful ally ” in one of the greatest, if not one of the wisest, wars 
of the nineteenth century. Trafalgar Square," said an English 
Republican acquaintance of mine to me at the time, is our London 
Place de la Concorde. It is true the guillotine has never been set 
up there yet, and I hope it never may be, but there is the status of 
an English king who was beheaded for resisting the will of his 
people ; and it was the fate of Charles I. which*determined th6 fate 
of Louis XVI." 

When the ‘‘ great Republican raeethig" of September, 1870, broke 
up a deputation from it went to the French Embassy to carry thither 
a fraternal greeting to “ the French Ri^public of yesterday from the 
English Republic of to-morrow." But uj)on reaching Albert Gate 
the sympathising English representatives of the new order of things 
found France represented only by a IfUll-porter !* Official Franco, 
like the French people in general, had been simply stunned by a 
catastrophe which, for the time, paralyzed the Jiationqj machinery of 
government and of defence in the face of a tremendous and trium- 
phant foreign invasion. 

What followed is matter of history. The war which the Empire had 
begun “ with a light heart,” confident that the army lacked absolutely 
nothing, not even a single button on the gaiters of a *siugle 
soldier," the Republic, by the voice of the eloquent M. Jules Favre, 
theatrically undertook to end without surrendering one stone of a 
French fortress or one iqch of French territory;" but was eventually 
thankful to bring to a close with the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Strasburg and Metz, and the payment of a ransom equal in round 
numbers to about three times the imperial revenue of Great Britain. 
When, to the humiliations and burdens of this crushing failure, we 
add the horrors of the Commune at Paris, it will be seen that 
patriotic and sensible Frenchmen may well be forgiven if they look 
forward with more of consternation than of confidence to the upshot 
of a political experiment so dismally begun. “ If these things were 
done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? " 

It is onei thing for foreign enthusiasts to acclaim a French Re- 
public in Trafalgar Square ; it is quite another thing for French 
breadwinners and taxpayers to defray the expenses of a French 
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Republic at home. The French breadwinners and taxpayers proved 
this, after the Treaty of Frankfort had been signed and the Oommnne 
had been stamped out in blood, by putting the control of their afPairs 
into the hands of rafin ^who regarded the Third Republic with no 
more admiration than they had felt for the Second Republic or for 
the First, who had had nothing to do* with proclaiming or acclaim- 
ing it, who simply accepted i^, as an existing order of things, and 
who were ready to do their duty as public servants in the spirit of 
the famous dictum of M. Thiers, that “ the Republic must be Con- 
servative or must cease to be.” These men knew that they had the 
masses of the people behind them. They remembered that when 
the question of maintaining the Second Republic or founding a 
virtual Dictatorshij) to be called a ten years’ Presidency, was put to 
the French people on the 10th of December, 1851, by the Prince- 
President Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the French people gave a vote 
of 7,4^39,219 for the Dictatorship against a vote of 040,737 for the Re- 
public — and they remembered also, that of this relatively insignifi- 
cant minority no small proportion consisted oi voters who disliked 
the Princc-Prcsideut, and objected to the latent Empire much more 
than they liked or longed foi the maintenance of the Second Re- 
public. ^ Had they not taken part, too, in the evolution of the 
personal into thc^ Constitutional Empire on the very eve of the great 
German War ? bid they not know that, despite the crash of his 
Mexican adventure, and the blunders of his diplomacy in the ques- 
tion of Luxemburg, and the persistent attacks of the Parliamentary 
Opposition ’s/hich began in 1863, with the re-appearance of M. 
Thiers as one of nine troubh^somc representatives of Paris in the 
Legislative Body, France on the 8th of May, 1870, had given the 
Emperor a rev mandate by a vote of 7,336,434 ayes against 
1^560, 1 09 nocs, the issue before the country being defined by the 
Senatus-Consultum of .April 20, 1870, in these words : The people 
approve the Liberal reforms effected in the Government since 1860 
by the Emperor with the co-operation of the great bodies of the 
State, and ratify this Senatus-Consultum ? ” 

It was impossible for Frenchmen of experience and ability to 
believe in 1871 that the French people as a people cared one farthing 
about the Republic as a Republic. It was certain that great numbers 
pf the French people, vividly recalling the follies and the crimes 
which had marked the brief career of each of the two previous 
Republican experiments, the experiment of 1793 and the experiment 
of 1848, profoundly distrusted the theoretical devotees of Republi- 
canism and utterly disbelieved in the possibility of founding a stable 
and honest Republic in France. It was only probable that a 
Republic' sensibly and economically administered might secure the 
acquiescence of that large majority of the French people who desire 
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above all things else to be left undisturbed to look after their own 
affairs, and of whom the London Times had said with perfect truth 
at the time of the plebiscitary vote of May 8, 1870, If the result of 
the plebiscite, no matter how obtained, ii^’ tb save France from a 
Eevolution, the Government will be declared by an immense 
majority to have deserved well of the countiy/’ 

Nothing appears to me to be so clear in the troubled and cloudy 
history of the Third French Republic as this, that it must have gone 
to pieces long ago like ift predecessors but for the respite secured to 
it after 1871 by the administrations of M. Thiers and of the Marshal 
Duke of Magenta. Under these administrations the expenses of the 
war were met and paid off, the indemnity was carried, the enormous 
outlay required to reconstruct and reconstitute the military system 
of France was covered, and the national accounts were substantially 
balanced. The work of the Government was done chiefly by men, 
as I have said, who neither were nor professed -to be theoretical 
Republicans, but it w^^ done under the Republic, and the way in 
which it was done •naturally and ficcessarily served to reconcile 
public opinion in France to Republicanism as a form of Govern- 
ment. Men who preferred Republicanism as a form of government, 
like M. Jules Simon, took part in the management of publjc affairs, 
and earned their share of credit and of authority thereby. For six 
years it may be said, from 1871 to lS77, the course of events in 
France tended to strengthen, not to weaken, the chances of perma- 
nency and stability for the Third Republic, dlistori^al comparisons 
are always apt to mislead, but speaking within the coiRiitions neces- 
sary to an accurate judgment of each case, I think I may say that 
the un-Republican ministers of the Marshal Duke of Magenta did 
as much to make the Third Republic possible in France as was done 
in the United States under the administration of lYashington by 
Alexander Ilamilton to secure the success of that Afiierican Consti- 
tution, which he undoubtedly thought very far from satisfactory, and 
as to the stability of which he not only felt but expressed very grave 
and serious doubts. 

In 1869, the last year df peace under the Second Empire, the 
ordinary budget of the receipts and expenses of the French Govern- 
ment reached a total of 1,621,390,248 francs. Seven years after- 
wards, in 1876, it was necessary for France to raise an annual revenue 
of 2,570,505,513 francs. This enormously increased amount, the 
result of the disasters of 1870-71, was raised by the administration 
of the Marshal Dmke of Magenta, and the national accounts were 
settled with an excess of the revenue over the expenditure of no 
less than 98,000,000 francs. 

The next year the Republicans by theory, with Gambetta as their 
leader, came into power. They carried a xnajority of the seats in 
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the Legislature by frightening the people into the belief that the 
friends and associates of the Marsh^-Fresident, if not the Marshal- 
President himself, were meditating a restoration of the monarchy, to 
be followed by a new war with Germany and a new invasion. The 
people who, in 1870, had overwhelmingly rallied to the support oi 
an Imperial monarchy J3ecau8e they shrank from the spectre of a 
revolution, in 1877 as naturally rallied to the support of a republic 
because they shrank from the double spectre qf a revolution and of 
a war. 

Once in power the theoretical Republicans set themselves to carry 
out the conviction of Gambetta, expressed by him, before the fall of ‘ 
the Empire, in a debate with OUivier in 1869, that France might be 
“ engineered” into a republic without striking a blow. To this it 
was** only necessary that the Republicans, being a majority in the 
Chaml)cr, should exclude the minority from all share in carrying on 
the Government.* Then began a systematic attack, persistently 
carried out down to the present time, upon every branch of the 
public service throughout France, with the express and avowed 
object of concentrating the whole machinery of the government 
under the exclusive control of' the Republicans as a party. Never, 
not even*in England under Walpole, not even in my own country dur- 
ing the famous war against the United States Bank, has the maxim ^‘to 
the victors belong the spoils,” been carried into effect more steadily, 
more unshrinkingly, more thoroughly, than in France since 1877. No 
post in the public service has been high enough or humble enough 
to escape thd political winnowing-fan. We liavo been reproached, 
I do not say unjustly, in America with making a “ clean sweep ” of 
postmen and tidowaiters, of porters in the public stores and mes- 
senger/i in the' public offices, with every change in the Federal Presi- 
dency. But in the United States we change our Presidents at most 
only once in four years, while in France since 1877 Premiers and 
Ministers have followed each other on and off the political stage with 
the bewildering rapidity of clowns chasing each other in a panto- 
mime. All have been Republicans, indeed, though of the most 
varied hues, but each in his turn has found it necessary to provide 
for his own particular friends and followers. When all the hete- 
rodox oflSce-holders, great and small, found in office by the new 
masters of France had been replaced by orthodox members of one or 
another branch of the orthodox political faith, it became obviously 
necessary, and therefore obviously right, to create new berths as fast 
as new applicants knocked at the door. To mals9 this ehsy the simple 
and admirable plan was adopted by the Republicans in 1877, of first 
annulling the elections of a considerable number of the Conservative 
members whom the voters had been inconsiderate enough to return, 
and of then systematically excluding all Conservative members from 
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tte more important committees of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
especially from the Committee on the Budget. Under our own Con- 
gressional practice at Washington the party which holds the majority 
pf the seats 'exercises a very satisfactory 'control over legislation 
through the Standiug Comn\ittees of the House, the rule being that 
a majority of tlie members and the chairtnan of each important 
committee shall be nominated by flie Speaker (himself a party 
nominee) from among the majority of the House. But it did not 
occur, I believe, even to Hr. Thaddeus Stevens, so long the Bepub- 
lican despot of the House of Representatives, to exclude every 
member of the opposition from any place on any committee of 
importance. Tha'nks to the thoroughness of the French Republican 
methods, the development in France since 1877 of the cost of carry- 
ing on this particular “ Government of the people by the people for 
the people^* has kept pace admirably with the ^increase eff the 
Treasury deficits. 

In 1853, under the Empire, then newly established and needing, 
of course, a good deal of miscellaneous official ** help, the pay and 
appointments of the Civil Service amounted to 179,700,000 francs. 

In 1870, the amount was 248,500,000 francs, showing an increase 
in seventeen years at tlie rate of 4,000, 00\) francs a year. 

In 1877, the amount w’as 283,000,04)0 francs, •being a further 
increase in seven years of 35,500,000 francs, at the rate of about 

5.000. 000 francs a year. , ^ 

In 1888, the amount wuis 405,000,000 francs, showing an increase 
in eleven years of 122,000,000 francs, or at the rate of more than 

10.000. 000 francs a year ! 

Now let us recur to the budget. As I have shovyi, in 1876, the 
year before the advent to power of the Republicans led by Ganfbetta, 
the French Government closed its annual accounts oi> a revenue oi 
2,570,505,513 francs, with an excess of revenue over expenditure 
amounting to 98,000,000 francs, 204,000,000 francs going to meet 
an outlay on public w^ork's. 

In 1885, on the eve of thp Legislative elections of that year, of 
which I shall presently have something to say, the expenditure of 
the Government had risen to 3,356,000,000 francs, being an increase 
in eight years of about seven hundred million francs, notwithstand- 
ing the lifting previously to 1877 of the major part of the burden of 
the German War. 

The members of Right in the Chamber had endeavoured, in 
1884, to check Ibis steady increase of the public outlay. They laid 
before the Committee of ^the Budget a proposition for a reduction of 

317.000. 000 francs a year in the cost of administration. The Com- 
mittee took no notice whatever of this proposition, and the gulf went 
on widening between the public revenue and the public expenditure. 

VOL. XLVI. N.s. * X X 
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In 1888, on the eve of the Legislative Elections which have this 
year taken place, the members of tl\e Bight renewed their attempt 
to bring about a financial reform. They asked for the appointment 
of a committee of twenty 'two members, to examine and report upon 
the condition of the public finances, it being a matter of general, 
notoriety that the Cour lies Comptes, the duty of which is to see the 
books of the Government balanced, has for several years been 
obliged to report that this duty could not l^e properly done, the 
Ministry of Finance having failed to lay before the Cour des Comptes 
papers necessary to the performance of it ! No heed was paid to 
this proposition, and the budget for 1890, carried through the late 
Chamber just before it broke up under the law, shows for the 
impending year : — 


Expenditure (ordinary) 

« ,, (extraordinary) 

Total 


llevenuo . 
Deficit 


3,036,588,000 francs 
498,978,633 „ 

— — — ,, 

3,535,>>C6,C33 „ 

3,011,974,823 „ 

523,591,808 „ 


From which, if the reader will turn back to my previous mention 
of the National revenue ^nd expenditure, ho will see that the 
annual deficit under the Bopublican administration of France now 
actually amounts to just about one-third of the total national 
expenditure of France under the Second Empire in 18C9 ! 

And we have the high authority of M. Paul Leroy-Deaulicu, the 
editor of the Economistc and a Republican, for the statement that 
France has now for some lime past been annually expending an 
average of 500,000,000 francs a year beyond her national revenue. 

Fort this treasonable revelation of the truth the Government of 
President Carrot at the recent elections declared open war against 
M. Leroy-Beaulicu, who presented himself as a candidate at Lodeve, 
in the Department of the Herault. He was opposed by a Radical of 
no particular prominence, M. Menard-Dorian, whom the Prefect 
openly and hotly supported. On the 22nd of September a certain 
number of votes in one commune thrown for both candidates were 
annulled for some informality. When the returns reached the 
Commmion de Recemement^ all these ‘‘ informal ballots thrown for 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu were rejected ; but those thrown for his opponent 
were counted, and M. Menard-Dorian was proclaimed the elect of 
the people ! The Prefect and the Council-General of the Herault 
have a high reputation for electoral energy. Oh the‘ Tuesday after 
the 6th of October one of the London papers announced, on the faith 
of its correspondent in Paris, that there was still some uncertainty as 
to the election in the Herault of M. de St. Pons. This was a dark 
saying, no M. de St. Pons figuring in the list of candidates. But there 
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are sundry places in France so-called, and in the circumscription 
of Bt. Pons in the Hdrault, the Baron Andr^ Peille was a Conserva- 
tive candidate, his opponent being M. Pazimhaud. The voting was 
60 close, that the authorities sate upon it for a time, after which 
’they finally proclaimed Eazimbaud elected “by a majority of 
nine votes.’* The Councillors-General of* this fiery department, a 
part of the ancient Languedoc, have shown so much spirit more than 
once, that the right bf •verifying the powers of their own members 
has been taken from them and gi\’^n to the Council of State. 

Of course, by annulling the election of M. Leroy-Beaulieu and 
proclaiming the^ election of M. Menard-Dorian, the Government 
secures another vote in the Chamber for any possible president of 
that body with whom it may be convenient for M. Carnot to make a 
combination, and escapes the possible attacks within the Chamber of 
a Republican statesman who might easily maki? hijnself disagVeeable 
on questions of finance. 

But will that che^lc the ominously rising tide of the public in- 
debtedness, or tend eventually to make the Republic precious in the 
eyes of the breadwinners and taxpaj'^rs of France ? Look again at 
the figures ! 

They arc not, perhaps, amusing ; but they will pretty certainly 
have the last w^ord in politics, and they^are really of more importance 
for pcoj)le who wish to know whither France is drifting, and where 
she is likely to bring up, than any imaginable lights upon the aims 
and true character of General Boulanger, or the -affability and 
respectability of President Carnot. 

Budget of 1876 under the Marshal Duke of Magenta : — 

Expenses (ordinary and extraordinary) . 2,5T(f,505,513 francs 

Budget of 1890 under President Carnot : — • 

Expenses (ordinary) 3,03G,o88,C33 ,, 

Expenses (extraordinary estimated) . . 500,000,000 ,, 

• 

3,536,588,633 ,, 

Excess of Expenditure 1890 over 1876 . 966,083,120 ,, 

Throw this sum into pounds sterling, and you will find that the 
Republican Government, which is obviously supposed by the corres- 
pondents ill Paris of some English journals to have just received 
a cordial endorsement from the French people at the polls, is actually 
spending for^the Ercnch people this year, in excesn of the sum spent 
for them by the government of the Marshal Duke of Magenta, very 
nearly or quite one-half the total annual expenditure of the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain ! And this, observe, repre&nts only 
the regular outlay of the national government. 

It does not include the floating debt, which amounted on the 

X X 2 
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1st January, 1889, to 906,238,000 francs, to be increased December 
31st, 1889, by 523,000,000 francs, making a total to be covered by a 
new loan of 1,429,238,000 francs. 

Nor does it include tbe sums spent for the breadwinner and 
the taxpayer of France by the commune„in which it is his happiness 
to dwell, and the department which numbers him among its 
denizens. 

In 1878, the departmental loans of the 83 departments of France, 
amounted to 128,417,499 francs-; in 1886, they amounted to 
249,188,900 francs ; being an increase in eight years of 120,770,950 
francs. 

These are the latest figures procurable by M. "VVelche, formerly 
a Cabinet Minister and prefect of the great Department of the Nord, 
to w^hom I am indebted for the specific information which has enabled 
me to follow the rise of this astounding billow of approaching national 
bankruptcy ; for it is not such an easy thing to get at the current 
expenses, even of the public ofiS^jes at Paris ; ’ a;id it is a labour of 
Ilercules to do this in the provinces. 

Still an increase of 95 per ceiit. in eight years in the loans of the 
departments is sufficiently edifying. 

The taxes levied as centimes additiouels for the departments in- 
creased from 1878 1886 by ♦24,692,266 francs ; the taxes levied as 
centimes additioneh for the communes (not including Paris) by 
34,246,647 francs ; and the total of the debts of the communes (not 
including Pa^'is) rose from 757,477,783 francs in 1878, to 
1,242,535,940 francs in 1886, being an increase of 485,058,159 
francs in eight years, or at the rate of 55,000,000 francs a-year ! 

Finally, then, by putting together the particulars upon which I 
have hele touched, we reach the inevitable conclusion that the bread- 
winners and taxpayers of Franco are now annually called upon to 
carry at least the following financial burdens : — 


National Expenditure 
Floating Annual Debt 
Centimes Additionels (Dopartmonts) . 

,, (Communes) . 


c3,o8o,o6G,033 francs 
523 , 001), 000 „ 

173 , 521,515 ,, 

172 , 501,734 „ 


4 , 404 , 589,282 


'This, in round numbers, represents £170,000,000, or very nearly ’ 
twice the amount of the annual public expenditure of Great 
Britain ! M. Mfline himself, the testy Republican official, of whom 
we heard so much during the trial of General Boulanger, in a speech 
delivered before the Chamber in 1885, admitted that the people of 
France wore taxed far more heavily than those of any other country 
in the world. They are taxed more heavily now than they were in 
1885, and the composition of the newly elected Chamber of Deputies 
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makes it, as I shall presently show, virtually a political impossibility 
that this tremendous pressure should be relieved under their present 
form of government.^ If it cannot be relieved it must increase ; 
and if it is to increase, a point must be rdtiched at which it can no 
• longer be borne. 

I do not pretend to be able to fix tha# point. In the good old 
times when New England Puritans a,nd French Catholic Royalists 
agreed in trying to get^the truth out of obstinate people by piling 
weights on their pinioned bodies, or driving iron wedges into wooden 
boots about their legs, it was usual to employ a learned leech who 
stood beside the patient and called a halt when he judged that life 
itself would givft way under another fifty pounds or a further turn 
of the screw. The pains taken by the Carnot government to keep 
men like M. Leroy-13caulieu out of the Chamber does not seem to 
show any intention of dealing tlius with the bi;ead- winners and tax- 
payers of France. The French arc probably more thrifty and 
industrious, and thej are certainly li^ndcr in harness, than any other 
people in Europe, but there must be limits to their purse as well as 
to their patience. 

Looked at from this, which I take to be the only practical and 
really instructive point of view, the results of the legislative elections 
of 1889 arc ominous enough to justify, the title which I have given 
to this paper. No well-informed Frenchman, who really wishes to 
sec a Republic solidly established in France, labours under any 
illusions as to this. Such Frenchmen, I fear, are ^n the mood of 
mind of the very ungrateful Irishwoman who, upon being dragged 
out from under the hoofs of a charging squadron, flatly refused to 
thank God for “ letting a troop of horse ride over her.” One of the 
very few thoughtful and able jiolitical writers now*to be f mind in 
the ranks of Parisian journalism, M. Jules Dietz, of Ahe Journal dh 
Debnhy put the truth as to the situation as plainly as could be 
expected in that paper, on the 11th of October. 

“ The Republic has just won a victory — that is, speaking accurately — it has 
just escapeil a disaster. It has Resisted the attack of a most formidable coali- 
tion. All tho partisans of the Republic ” (note the phrase!) have rejoiced 
over this result, and we were not tho last to manifest our joy. But — but 


(1) I give for reference M. Mclino’s tables. His speech was delivered February lOf 
1885 


Taxation per capita. 


England 

57 francs 

Belgium , 

. 46 ,, 

United States 

69 „ 

Germany 

44 „ 

Austria . ? 

44 

Russia .... 

36 „ 

Spain .... 

33 „ 

France .... 

104 „ 
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ono cannot pass his life on the steps of the Capitol. Wo must come down, re* 
same our ordinary existence, concern ourselves about the future, look into the 
cause of the peril we have escaped, and %o act that it shall not recur. . , . 
The peril has been very great. No ono doubts this ; and the vivacity of the 
congratulations exchanged between the victors proves how very uncertain as to 
the issue they were before the battle. Eomomber the morrow of the 27th 
January, the consternation and the terror excited by the election at Paris, the 
confidence of the 13oularig(!sts, the panic among the Republicans! Since 
January some ground has been regained. The defendei's of the fortress have 
shown energy, and they have also had good luck. The besiegers have been re- 
pelled. But nothing shows that they will not renew the attack. It would bo 
wilful blindness and the height of folly to exaggerate the proportions of the 
repulse or to imagine that all is safe for ever or even for any long time. . . . 
All that is now certain is that the Palais Bourbon will see the advent in 
November ot‘ about 210 DojDutios, Boulangists, and Members of the Right, 
whose success is a violent protest of universal suffrage against the actual state 
of thjngs and the policy' pursued down to this time. If we reckon up the 
electors and not the elected this protest will be still more significant. Between 
the totftl of the votes thrown for the 36o Republican members and the total of 
the votes thrown for the 210 Opposition members the difference is hardly a few 
hundred thousands. Change a quarter or a third of a million votes and the 
coalition would have won. This is< 5 ?hat wo must have the courage to see and 
to say if we wish to see, and to make others see, the truth as to the results of 
the elections of 1889, and to the situation which they reveal. Well, for our 
part, we do not hesitate to say that this situation must not and cannot last. 
It is intolerable. No regime in the world could survive it.** 

These are the ^fords of soberness and common sense. The Third 
Republic is in much more imminent danger of a crash to-day than 
was the Second Empire after the plebiscite of May, 1870, and the 
evil influences which have brought it into this danger seem to me, 
after many months passed in visiting France and collecting infor- 
mation as to the condition of interests and opinions in that country, 
to be much raoi:c uncontrollable than the evil influences which in 
1870 Surrounded the Emperor Napoleon, and drove him fatally on- 
ward into the crowning blunder of his blundering foreign policy. 

Let us look into the points upon which M. Jules Dietz puts his 
finger with such precision. What do they show, not as to the 
results of this particular political engagement, but as to the drift of 
things in France ? 

In 1885 the extravagances, financial, social, and political, of the 
Republicans, who had then been in undisputed possession and power 
ioT eight years, drove the Conservatives into attacking the Govern- 
ment, under a manifesto prepared under the auspices of M. Lambert 
de St. Croix, which was virtually a declaration^ of war against the 
Republic as a form of government. The Republicans so interpreted 
it, and the}^ charged their antagonists with uot openly and explicitly 
showing' their monarchical colours. 

The result of these elections of 1885 was the return to the Cham- 
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ber of a powerful monarchical minority, and in the popular vote the 
strength of the two parties Btoo4 as follows 

Eepublicans of all shades . . . • . 4,377,063 

Conservatives 3,608,578 

Showing a Eepublican*majority of . 768,485 

In 1889 the Conservatives attacked*tho Government anew, but this 
time in two columnsi ^Ono of those columns marched under the 
unfurled flag of the monarchy, the,Eoyali8ts and Imperialists having 
agreed together to make the restoration of a stable monarchy their 
first and common object, and reserving the question,'* Under which 
king, Bezonian to be dealt with afterwards. The other of those 
columns marched under the flag of General Boulanger, representing 
the monarchical idea in the form in which that idea emerged in the 
person of Napoleon Bonaparte from the cha^iS of the crumbling 
republic of 1793, and in the person of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
from the chaos of tl\p *crumbling republic of 1848. That this was 
the true significance of Boulangism is sufficiently proved by the per- 
sistent and even infuriated anxiety shown by the Republican Go- 
vernment, first to di'ive General Boulanger into exile and then to 
discredit him personally. The Minister of the Interior, M. Con- 
stans, to whom in their alarm and distjess the Government of Presi- 
dent Carnot abandoned the helm of State after the Boulangist victory 
in January at Paris, deserves great credit for seeing their true 
objective clearly from the first, and striking at it s3 unscrupulously 
to the last. The flight of General Boulanger, and bis condemna- 
tion without any real trial by the "High Court of Justice,” saved 
the elections ; and I have little doubt that M. de Cassagnac was 
absolutely right when he said in his journal L^Autortte — » 

■ 

“ After tbo Gth of October, if the friends of General Boulanger had allowed 
him to return to Paris just before the elections, wo should have carried twenty 
more seats in Paris and sixty more in the provinces. His return — unexpected, 
theatrical, audacious— w6uld have gi>en the vote by arrondissements the 
impulse which it always lacks, by generalising the contest and lifting it out 
of local influences.” • 

General Boulanger himself might have been arrested and im- 
prisoned. But of what consequence could that have been even to 
him had the voters been electrified into carrying eighty more 
Boulangist deputies into power the next day ? Those eighty members 
would have converted the actual and formidable opposition minority 
of two hundred and ten deputies into an absolute majority of the 
new Chamber and driven the Executive to the wall. But General 
Boulangef is not General Bonaparte, and as M. Jules Dietz so 
correctly put it, " the Republic escaped a disaster.” 

Under what conditions as respects the popular vote and the drift 
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of things was this escape made P In 1889 the strength of parties 
stood as follows : 


Republicans of gll shades 
Conservatives .• 
Boulangists .... 

Republican majority in 1889 . 
Republican majority in 1885 . 


. 4,012,353 

i 2,3^10,686 
( 1,037,666 


634,001 

768,485 


Here we have a Republican majority in 1 889 actually smaller by 
134,484 votes than in 1885, notwithstanding the immensely greater 
importance to the Republic of the election of this year. But this is 
not all. There is an absolute decline in the total of* the votes cast at 
this election of 1889 as compared with those cast in 1885, of no fewer 
than' 585,838 votes. Out of the ten millions in round numbers of 
French voters only 7,399,705 came to the polls in 1889 against 
7,985,643 in 1885. If we carry this comparison a step further back 
it will be found that the question of the life, or death of the Third 
Republic excites less interest in the France of to-day than did the 
question of the conversion of the personal into the Constitutional 
Empire in the France of twenty years ago. When the plebiscite of 
May 8, 1870, was called for by the Emperor, the total of votes 
thrown reached 8^897,143, g'iving us then 1,497,438 more votes 
than could be brought to the poll in 1889. 

One word more. It must not be forgotten that in the small Re- 
publican majority of voters in 1889, a majority so small, that as M. 
Jules Dietz frankly admits, a change of a third of a million would 
have converted it. into a minority, we have the whole body of the 
public servants of France represented — a body now to be counted 
not by^ thousands but myriads, and including not only the noble 
army of the customs officers, the “ gabelous," and the gendarmerie, 
■as well as subafterns, civilians of all grades in all branches of the 
administration, but the workmen in the public works, the day- 
labourers in the docks and on the highways, tkc employes of Govern- 
ment contractors — ^the whole army, in short, of men whose daily 
subsistence depends upon the Government of the day, and who vote 
for the Republic in 1889 as their i)rcdecessors voted for the Empire 
in 1869, and as they themselves would naturally and inevitably vote 
for the Dictatorship, or the Empire, or the Monarchy to-morrow, 
were either of these installed in power at Paris. 

The pressure put upon these voters in the recent elections has 
been simply irresistible. The measure of it may be taken from the 
fact, unprecedented I believe even in France, that the control of the 
postal servants was taken from the Director-General of -the Post- 
Office and[ given to the IVefects, to be wielded under orders from M. 
Constans, Minister of the Interior. Instances of flagrant tampering 
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with letters and documents came under my own observation during 
the campaign in more than one department : but one most in- 
structive incident resulting from this interference with the postal 
service I give on the authority of a frien^ ifi the Seine- Inf ^rleure. 
, The seat for the first circumscription of Dieppe was contested for the 
Conservatives by M. de I/aborde-NogueZj^ the nephew of a well- 
known public man, M. d’Estaneeliji, who is a large proprietor in 
Normandy, and for the Government by M. Breton. Everything 
indicated a majority fdr M. de Labordo-Noguez. But it was an- 
nounced late at night on the 22nd‘ of September, first, that there was 
no choice, and then that the matter would come before the Com-* 
mimon de Recmimncnt, The meeting of that Commission was 
retarded, and when the Commission finally met the Prefect an- 
nounced that there must be an adjournment, because the 
verhaiix of the Mayors had gone astray in the po^t-offi(ye.’' Finally 
the lost documents turned up, and it then appeared tliatby “a small 
majority ” M. Brctoi; had been elected ! M. de Laborde-Noguez 
and his friends beinj^ present, and v^itching the proceedings, quietly 
“ totted ujJ ” the returns as they were read out ; and, after being 
formally assured that they were exani and official, announced to the 
assembled company the interesting fact that the totaj of these 
returns actually exceeded the total of the votes registered in the 
circumscription ! • * 

Of course, this matter is likely enough to come up in the Chamber ; 
but, however it may be settled there, it tells*the stog'v of the de8j)e- 
rate determination w'ith which the fortress of powei* at Paris was 
defended in these elections against Avhat even M. J ules Dietz describes 
as “ the attack made upon it by the voters of France. In no less 
than 50 out of the 57G circumscriptions of Franck .the Republican 
candidates carried the scats by majorities ranging from ten to ahuji- 
dred votes ! Is it surprising that the defeated candidates should be 
inclined to think these majorities were manufactured in the Prefec- 
tures, not established, by the returns? A Protestant lady, the 
daughter of one of the most illustrious F renchinen of the nineteenth 
century, and the >vife of d leading deputy, writes to me that “ in 
many circumscriptions candidates w’ho knew" themselves to have been 
elected heard their opponents proclaimed as chosen ; and M. Jules 
Delafosse, who was re-elected in the Department of the Calvados oji 
the 22nd of September^ published on the 24th, in the Mating at Paris, 
a letter on the election, in which he uses this language : — 

“It is saying little to say that my opponent was presented and recommended 
by the official authorities, that the prefect personally took part in the contest, 
that the Republican ma^wrs used their influence to cajole or coerce voters into 
voting for the Government candidate, and that the Conservali\ e mayors were 
restrained from showing their preferences by the fear of revocation. All the 
servants of the public were turned into electioneering agents. The school 
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teachers, the postmen, the supervisors and labourers on the highways were 
ordered to vote against me. They did as they were bid, for their bread was at 
stake. The teachers were particularly active. It was shameful and sad to see 
them at work. My candidacy suffered fiom all this more or less ; how much 
docs not matter, but the scandal does matter, and I denounce it. Is it not 
monstrous that, after a century of struggles for justice, for law, for liberty, ^ 
we find ourselves forced to protest against practices which would not be tole- 
rated by negroes ? ** t 

• 

What M. Delafosse says of the school-teachers is echoed in my 
letters from all parts of Franco. In one ciPcumscription, in which 
M. Dupeyre, formerly Keeper of the Seals, was a candidate, a 
school-teacher appeared in the public meeting with strings of bolls 
which he shook violently to drown the voices of the Conservative 
speakers. In another, the streets were paraded, and the polls 
surrounded (a friend writes to me), by ‘‘school-teachers, regimented 
with shoutkig drunkards ! ” Meanwhile, M. Th^venot, Keeper of 
the Seals under President Carnot, was issuing circulars to the clergy, 
forbidding them to take any part whatever in the elections ; and after 
the elections were over, the stipends of a number of curates in 
different parts of France were stopped, on the pretext that they had 
recommended their parishioneratovote against government candidates, 
one of the most conspicuoys marks of political orthodoxy in a 
government candidate being his vociferous hostility to religion, as 
religion, and his vociferous adhesion to the gospel of materialism and 
vivisection preached by the late M. Paul Bert, and professed by 
the worthy M. Ghautemps, who has been recently exchanging civilities 
in London with the municipal authorities of the British metropolis. 
It would be impossible for mo within the limits of this paper 
to do anything like justice to the ethical and social aspects of 
the policy which has been pursued by the Republicans, now in 
P 9 wer in France since 1877. I have recently had occasion to treat 
thaj subject somewhat at length in a letter which I addressed to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, in the interval between the elec- 
tions of the 22ud September and those of th^ 6th of October, and to 
this letter I may perhaps not improperly refer those of my readers who 
4igree with me in thinking that it is*of serious importance for 
Englishmen and Americans to get something more than a superficial 
notion of what is really going on in France.^ Of all wars in the past, 
'^'ars of religion have been the most desolating and the most mis- 
chievous ; and under the inspiration of I’aul Bert, Gambetta, and M. 
Jules Ferry, the Eepubh’cans of France have for the past decade 
been waging, and are waging now, a war of reli gion against the believers 
in Christianity, who constitute a great and unquestionable majority 

1 Jteligion and the French Hepuhlic : A Letter to the 6ardinal Arehbichep of West- 
minster, B/ William Henry Hurlbcrt (Author of Ireland Tinder Coercion), London: 
David Stott, 379, Oxford Street, 1889. 
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of the French people. These men disbelieve in God with a passionate 
fanaticism as intolerant as the faith of the early followers of Mahomet. 
They trample upon the tolerant* and practical jadmission of Voltaire 
that if God did not exist it would be ivpcSssary to invent Him. 
.They strike the name of the Deity out of the books prepared for the 
education of children as the*old New England fanatics cut the cross 
out of the flag of England. They ha,ve made anything like political 
co-operation between themselves and the representatives of Christian 
and Cathob’c France impossible ; and they have so far identified the 
institutions of the Republic with religious intolerance and a systematic 
religious persecution, that this fact alone would suffico to put the 
domestic peace and order of France in deadly peril, were the finances 
of France as flourishing as the sketch I have given of them shows 
them, I believe, to be hopelessly involved, embarrassed, and dis- 
ordered. • • 

What will be the position of the two great opposing parties in the 
new French Chamber, when it meets in this current month of No- 
vember P * * 

The majority, calling itself Republican and consisting of 3G5 mem- 
bers, will be thus made up, according to the estimates furnished to 


me by several experienced political observers in Paris : — ^ 

Opportunists . . • •• • • • 201 

Radicals * 119 

Moderate Republicans (a new group) ... 37 

Socialists 8 


• 305 


The mincrity, constituting the Opposition and consisting of 211 


members, will be thus made up • 

Royalists . 118 

Imperialists . 32 

Monarchists simply 17 

Boulangists *13 

Independent Republican (M. Amagat) ... 1 


. 211 

So long as the Republicans can be made to act together wo have 
here an apparent working majority of 154 for the Government. But 
how long cau they be made to act together ? On the question pf 
Revision how many of the Radicals and of tho Moderate Republicans 
can be depended upon ? On the question of the choice of a Presi- 
dent of the. Chamber how many? And what possible President, 
being once elected, can be expected to hold together the whole Re- 
publican line from Rfbot to Clemenceau P Is M. Brisson to be Pre- 
sident, who has openly declared that if the Republic can only be 
preserved by arms, by arms it shall be maintained P or M. Leon Say P 
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or M. Floquet ? And are the claims of M. Constans, the St. George 
who slew the dragon of Boulangisra, to be lightly put aside P 

As an economist and financier M. L^on Say might seem to be the 
man of the moment. ^If any Republican may be supposed ready to 
propitiate the Royalists and the Moderates it is he. But* how can 
M. Leon Say, who allied himself ten years ago Avith M. de Freycinct 
to put into execution Glimbctta’s grand scheme for literally engi- 
neering France into a republic by a profuse expenditure of the 
public money on harbours and railways, now undertake to rescue the 
treasurj" from ruin ? The schcinc, politically speaking, has been a 
success. It was borrowed by Gambetta from Jfapoleon III., whose 
interests were so brilliantly served by his development of the chnnins 
mciaanx, and by the Hausmannisation of Paris ; and during the 
recent elections M. Yves Guyot, the Minister of Public Works, has 
saved nioreuthan one seat by the .promise of a new tunnel to be 
cut or of a new^dock to be built. In this way he has served his 
government perhaps almost as well as his colleague M. Falliores, 
W'ho, to carry his own seat in the Lot-et-Garontic against the grand- 
son of M. Guizot, M. Cornelis Henry de Witt, made speeches in 
W’hich he deliberately told tliq rural electors that if they voted for 
M. dc Witt they were voting for a Cossack or Prussian invasion,'' 
and to bring back the times in which a gentleman coming in chilled 
from the chase, niight freclV order a peasant to »be disembowelled 
and w’^arm his feet in the still palpitating body. 

But suppose j\I. Leoai Say is chosen to lead the majority P IIow 
is he to undo his owm work, and with the help of his old ally, M. do 
Freycinct, put a stop to the frightful expenditures which began under 
their joint auspices ten years ago ? 

The temper of* the Government on this point we have seen illus- 
trated in the defeat of M. Leroy-Beaulicu. It was shown as plainly 
in the efforts ntade to defeat in the Department of the Cantal M. 
Amagat, the one “ Independent Republican," whom I have included 
in my analysis of the Opposition minority., M. Amagat made a 
merciless speech on the Budget in the la&t Chamber. lie was un- 
doubtedly elected in the circumscription bl Saint Fleur on the 22nd 
of September. But the Government, deterjnined to be rid of him, 
declared a hallottagc requiring another poll on the 6th of October. 
In this case the manmuvre failed, the voters returning M. Amagat 
on the Gth by the decisive majority of a thousand votes ; but this 
reckless attempt to keep out of the Chamber every man w’ho is 
known to be a m ister of finance and a partisan of* retrenchment, is 
not of good augury for the course of the Government in the future. 

IIow can that course, indeed, be other than it has been P More 
than tw’o-fifths of the members of the new Chamber are men entirely 
new to Parliamentary life. Of those the majority arc Republicans 
eager to commend themselves to the extreme mpii of the party, and 
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to “ make their mark/’ Nearly fifty more are men who did not sit 
in the late Chamber. The groupito be known as that of the Mode- 
rate Republicans hold opinions which differ frown the opinions of the 
Moderate, Royalists mainly on the question of the tenure of the 
Executive Office, and undej* any violent impulse given to the 
Government by the Radical wing of the pairty, these members are 
more likely to act with the Extreme Ri^t than with the Extreme Left, 
while in no circumstances are the Roy-alists or Imperialists likely to 
act with the Government Republicans. The latter, therefore, must 
look for the ninety votes necessary to their majority to the Radicals, 
first, last, and always. It is possible that these ninety votes may bo 
given to the Government out of a Platonic love of the Republic 
in the abstract ; but it does not appear to me to be very probable 
that they will be. ^ ^ 

Failing this the new Chamber must take up the parable •of its 
predecessor. It must legislate against religion and against the 
liberty of pareiit-s to ediicate their clvildren as they prefer, it must 
lengthen the office-roll of Ihc Republic, increase tlie public expendi- 
ture, and SAvell the public debt. France must be more and more sharply 
divided into two great camps, the camp of the Ins, who are to run 
up the public bills, and ihc camp of the *Outs, 'who shall foot them. 
Public offices ceasyig even to bo regarded as puMic trusts will be 
openly given and taken as party prizes. Ministries will be formed 
not to govern the Republic, but to keep this or^that group of Repub- 
licans in good humour. Tinder^ the Republican administration of 
French affairs for the past decade the deputies of the majority have 
gradually taken over to themselves the right to appoint magistrates, 
and to nominate all sorts of executive officers. Is it, likely that the 
deputies who have already enjoyed these advantages will forego 
them, or that the deputies Avho have not yet tasted these particular 
sweets of patronage will sign a self-denying ordinance ? Did not 
President Carnot begin his executive career by publicly declaring 
that he regarded himself as bound to govern France in conformity 
wnth the ideas and the wishes of the Parliamentary coalition by 
which he was elected P Has he not kept to his word ? And is he 
likely now to depart from it ? 

To depart from it is to break up the combination by virtue of which 
alone the Republicans now rule. To keep to it is to drive the* 
Republic headlong on *to the ruin predicted for it on the 19th 
December, 1888, by^ one of the ablest Republicans in the Senate, 
M. Challemel-Lecour, in a speech on the Budget of 1890. “ The 

Republic,” said a Repujilican friend of mine to me in Paris just 
before the late Chamber came to an end, ‘‘ is in the condition of the 
noble and unfortunate Emperor Frederick III. If it is rid of the 
cancer it will die of the cure. If it shrinks from the cure it will 
die of the cancer.” * Wm. Henry Hurlbebt. 



THE ARMEH STRENGTH OF, GERMANY IN 1889. 

The object of this paper is to complete the discussion of the military 
situation in Western Europe, by comparing the present armed strength 
of Germany with that of France. Following the same lines as were 
adopted when the military power of Franee was under consideration, 
a dual division of the subject suggests itself as being most conve- 
nient for the purposes of this inquiry. It was seen last month how 
the treaty of Frankfort altered the strategical conditions of the 
French eastern frontier. How did this treaty affect the western 
frontier of Germany ? Is her present boundary, when compared with 
the boundary before 1870, so superior from a military point of view 
as to compensate for the manner in which she is politically weighted, 
by having in her front line of defence two conquered provinces, the 
population of which are in a state of smothered hostility to her rule P 
Again, it was seen last month that the French staff are now able to 
place in vhe field organised armies five times as strong as were con- 
centrated on the frontier in 1870. Has Germany kept pace with her 
French rival in this respect, and can she hope to maintain that 
superiority of force at decisive points which was the cause of her 
signal successes in 1870 ? 

Running nearly due north and south, and directly facing the 
French frontier, are the two great natural military obstacles of the 
Rhine and Vosges mountains. The river is separated from the 
mountJviin range by a plain nowhere exceeding twenty miles in 
breadth. The Germans on this side of their territory previous to 
18/0, occupied a position similar to that occupied by the English in 
India before the advance across the Indus. They held the river, but 
not the opposite mountain passes by which an enemy might enter its 
valley. The treaty of Frankfort gave. Germany a “ scientific fron- 
tier ’’ analogous to that which Lord Beaconsfiold secured for India 
when he ordered the occupation of Quettah and the other passes into 
Central Asia. 

There are three highways by which armies can reach Germany 
from France. The southernmost one of these, which passes through 
the irouee of Belfort, has been noticed in a previous paper, and has 
always been the direct line of communication between Burgundy and 
Bavaria. The central one through the ‘'gap of Saverno^’ leads 
direct to.Strusburg, but is blocked on the cast of that fortress by the 
Black Forest. The northernmost one traverses the Palatinate — a 
tract of country about twenty miles broad lying between the Hardt 
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moTintains and the Hunsruck. The Palatinate has always been the 
land of passage between Lorraine and North Germany. 

A French army attempting to enter South German territory by the 
trouie of Beifort would cross the Ehine only to come on the Black 
•Forest in front, the Swiss bend of the Rhine on the right, and the 
fortress of Strasburg on ttte left. It is^safe to believe that no 
French commander will attempt the direct invasion of Germany by 
this route. From the^gap of Belfort to the gap of Saveme stretches 
the range of the Southern Vosges— a very strong natural barrier, the 
passage of which by a large French army under existing conditions, 
it is again safe to say, is impracticable. Even supposing such an 
army to have crossed the mountains, it would be compelled to fight 
a battle under strategical disadvantages, which are so great as to 
make the chance of success a desperate risk. * 

Up to 1870 the Palatinate wfls the most vulnerable ^art jof the 
German frontier. There were great facilities for approaching it 
from the side of France. The roads through Lorraine are good, the 
country open and easy. The Palatinate once gained by a French 
army, there is nothing to impede its passage of the Rhine at 
Mannheim and Speyer. Here in tho I’alatinate the German Staff, 
anticipating a French attack in August, 1870, concentrated Ijie bulk of 
the 1st and 2nd armies, doing so at first as a meai^re of defence, but 
afterwards in vie'v^ to their offensive use in the invasion of French 
territory. It was the knowledge of the strategical importance of 
this locality — so often exemplified in military* history — which deter- 
mined the Germans, after the war, to advance their*frontIer -from 
the Saar to the Moselle, and demand Metz as the price of peace. 

The approach to the Palatinate is now guarded both by the 
Moselle and Saar. Between Metz and the Luxcmlfurg frontier the 
Moselle is a prohibitory obstacle to invasion. The right bank com- 
mands the left ; there is only one passage across the river, and Ais 
is blocked by the old Yauban fortress of Thionvillo. South of Metz 
the Moselle crosses over into French territory, and the German 
frontier lies open to attack. If Metz were masked, a French army 
debouching from the entrenched camp of Toul would meet with 
no geographical hindrance till it reachesr the Saar. The line of the 
Saar is an exceedingly strong defensive positio”. Its right flank 
rests on the Moselle at Conz, and its loft on the Vosges Mountain*. 
The tactical positions on the right bank are everywhere favourable for 
the defence. Along the river is a strategical railway, which is con- 
nected with all tho*main railways from the interior. Midway on the 
line is the small town but great railway centre of Saarbruck.^ To such 
a state of perfection hcive the Germans brought their telegraphic and 

(1) Close to Saarbruck, and within sight of the battlefield of Spicberen, is the 
hisloricul hill on which the ill-fated Prince Imperial of France received his “baptism 
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railway communications with this part of their frontier, that they 
affirm their ability to concentrate in battle array on the Saar the 
bulk of their nineteen corps in fifteen days from the date when 
mobilisation begins. 

The above facts seem to show that, viewed as a mere measure of 
military precaution, and. apart from any consideration of political 
expediency, the cession of AlSace and Lorraine was a justifiable 
demand. In the face of a frontier of such topographical strength, 
and so favourable for a concentrated defence, the direct and unsup- 
ported invasion of German territory anywhere between Longwy and 
Pfetterhausen would only be excusable as a forlorn hope. The cir- 
cumstances of the case become altered if a direct attiick were decided 
on contemporaneously with an advance through Switzerland made 
with "the object of gaining the valley of the Maine by turning the 
German Rhine. How such a flank attack could be carried out, and 
with what expectation of success, has already been discussed in an 
article on '' Swiss Neutrality,” which was contributed to the July 
number of this Review. 

It will now be apparent to the reader of this paper that the prin- 
ciples of German defence absdlutcly differ from the principles of 
French defence. Facing the wall of entrenched camps and fortH 
(Varrit, which the French have built along their frontier, the Ger- 
mans have in their front line only one first-class fortress — viz. l^fetz, 
and only two minor works, viz. Thionville and Saarlouis. The for- 
tress of Bitsch fe still kept up for use as a military prison, but since 
the war the Germans have dismantled the fortifications of Schlett- 
stadt, Marsal, Phalsburg, La Petite Pierre, Lichtenberg, and Lan- 
dau. In their second line of defence througliout the whole stretch 
of the ♦Rhine from Bale to Holland arc only four first-class for- 
tresses, viz., Stfasburg, Maintz, Coblentz, and Cologne ; and only 
fouf' minor works, viz., Ncu Brisach, Rastatt, Germersheim, and 
Wessel. It should be obscr\^ed, moreover, that Metz has an offen- 
sive rather than a defensive value. It is an outpost of the German 
base on the Rhine, a 2^oint cVajyjmi, a rallying point for offensive 
action, and in no respect a mere sentry for passive defence. The 

of fire” on the 2nd of August, 1870. On this spot a stone has hcen set up with the 
following inscription : “ Lulu's Erstes Debut, 2 August, 1870.” It is surely timo this 
stoue was removed. The memories of 1870 are too mournful to be made the subject of 
jeers, and Germany should not Jillow such an erection to exist within sight of those 
noblo monuments, which mark the graves of her sons, who fell for ** God and Father- 
land,” while storming the heights of Spichcren. A great nat'on should respect, not 
1 rumple on, its fallen foes ; and it ill becomes the German people to hold up to tho ridi- 
cule of every American tourist a gallrmt young soldier, who was not responsible for the 
ridiculous episode with which his name is associated, and who met his soldier’s death in 
the wilds of Africa. The existence of this monument can hardly be known to the 
present Emperor, who, if it was brought to his notice, is too good a soldier not to order 
its immediate removal. 
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German staff do not found their scheme of national defence upon 
fortresses, but upon their admirable railway system, which enables 
them to concentrate enormous nlasses of fighting men at threatened 
points with .the shortest possible notice. ^ • 

Every German subject is liable to military service from the end 
of his seventeenth year till the end of his forty-fifth year. Mili- 
tary service is of two kinds (1) actiye mifetary service ; (2) Land- 
sturm service. The period of active military service is from the 
year the recruit completes the ago of twenty to the year in which he 
completes the age of thirty-nine.* Landsturm service is from the 
end of the seventeenth year to the end of the forty-fifth year, and 
includes all men, (fit to bear arms) who arc not borne on the rolls of 
the regular army or any of its reserves. During his period of 
active military service, the recruit remains three years in the stand- 
ing army, and four years in its reserve. He then passes into the 
first ban of the Landwehr, with which he serves Uve years, and*finally 
into the second ban ^ of the Landwehr for a further period of six 
years’ service. lie fs then free from liability to service unless the 
Landsturm is called out, which only happens in case of invasion of 
German territory by an enemy’s forep. 

About 400,000 young men reach the age of twenty each year. 
After deducting those who are physically and morally unfit, volun- 
teers, and emigramts, there remain aboilt 300,000. As the strength 
of the standing army during peace is only fixed at 468,409 non- 
commissioned officers and men, it would be obviousjy impossible to 
keep the whole of these 300,000 recruits for three «years with the 
colours. Only a portion of the annual contingent is kept, and the 
remainder of the men, chosen by lot, are drafted into what is known 
as the Ersatz Reserve. The exact recruiting figures»f 9 r 1885,^ which 


was an average year, are as follows : — 

• 

• 

Morally unfit .... 

1,225 

- 

Physically unfit 

. 6G, 8Ji3 


Transferred jbo the Ersatz Reserve 

. 1G2,2L9 


Emigrants .... 

. 18,017 


Volunteers ... 

. 20,561 


Taken for service 

. 142,776 


Total . 

. 411,711 



Service in the Ersatz Reserve is for twelve years, after which the 
men pass at once into the second ban of the Landwehr. Since 1881 
men in the Ersatz Reserve have been liable to three trainings during 
their period of service, the first of ten, the second of six, and the 
third of four weeks. is not possible for financial reasons to train 

(1) The second ban of the Landwihr (originally organifei in 1814) was abolished in 
1867, but revived by the law of the 11th February, 188?. 

VOL. XLVI. N.S. ^ Y Y 
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the '^hole of these men, but a certain number (fixed by law) receive 
the specified amount of instruction. 

The recruiting statistics of the German army for 1889 are not yet 
published, but the relearns for last year are now before the writer. 
These returns show that, on the 1st April, 1888, there were (exclud- 
ing the Landsturm) 1,986,277 ‘‘ fully tigained ” men at the disposal 
of the German military Authorities. It was seen last month in the 
October number of this Eeview (page 466) that at the same date the 
number of fully trained men at the disposal of tho French mili- 
tary authorities was 2,025,253. The balance of numerical advantage 
is thus in favour of France by 38,976 men. In comparing these 
figures it is necessary to remember that all tho 2,025,253 men of 
the French army have served for more than three, and many for as 
long /IS five years with the active army, while none of the 1,986,277 
German soldiers have served for moye than three, and many for only 
two y^fars with t^ie colours. When the new German budget esta- 
blishment, fixed by the law of 1887, has had full effect, it is 
calculated that in 1905 the number of fully trained men will bo 
2,251,286 ; but bj^ that time the new French law of 1889 will, with 
her present budget establishment, give France nearly 3,000,000 fully 
trained soldiers. 

Of parlially trained men France could muster in 1888 a force 
amounting to 1,383,172 — nearly 700,000 of who,m had received a 
full period of from ten to twelve months’ instruction with the active 
army, while the remainder had been more or less instructed with 
the reserves. ^The German staff at the same period could only count 
on 212,476 men partially trained with the Ersatz Reserve — 94,450 
of whom had served as “ one j^ear ” volunteers with the active army. 

The above faefs ^ seem to show that the French army of to-day is 
already numerically superior to the German army, and that, as the 
new French retruiting law becomes more felt, this superiority will 
be more marked. Under these circumstances tho next move may 
be expected from the Germans, and, as the period of service cannot 
be reduced, the only alternative will be to augment the standing 
army during peace, so as to pass more trained men annually through 
its ranks. There are rumours that fresh proposals to this effect will 
shortly be submitted to the Reichstag. 

Numerical superiority, however, is only one factor of the problem 

(1) The German Landsturm, which contains 700,000 ^ully trained men, has been 
omitted from these calculations, while the French territorial army has been included in 
them. The consistency of this is indisputable when it is romenrberod that no organised 
cadres exist for the German Landsturm as for the French territorial army, and that 
the Emperor can only call it out as a last resource in case imminent national danger 
Avhen the copnlry has been invaded. The French law of 1872 imposes no" such restric- 
tion$ on the use of the territorial army, which would certainly bo mobilised in the 
event of war. 
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under consideration. It counts for very little, nay, it may be a 
source of danger ratber than of strength, unless the other conditions 
of military power are equally found to exist. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to inquire, as briefly as the complexitji of the question permits, 
into the*system adopted in Germany for organising, training, and 
mobilising the yast massei# of soldiers wljLom the Keichstag em- 
powers the military authorities to raise. 

The Emperor is commander-in-chief and head of the German 
army. Like his father and grandfather before him he is a working 
soldier. Immediately under the Emperor are the War Minister and 
Chief of the General Staff. The War Minister is charged with the 
organisation, administration, and discipline of the army. The Chief 
of the General Staff arranges for its mobilisation, and for its direc- 
tion in time of war. The Emperor has not the autocratical military 
powers which he is sometimes supposed to possess. He governs the 
army, as he governs the other departments of his empire, through a 
responsible minister ; and the Reichstag has the same constitutional 
control over the military services as* it has over the civil services. 
If this control appears to be less often exercised than might be 
expected by a popular assembly, it irk because the German army has 
by the combined efforts of ministers anrl. people reached a state of 
such extraordinary perfection as to be almost beyopd criticism. The 
Gcnnan array being a national institution, and in no sense whatever 
a mere Crown force, the Reichstag is as much concerned as the 
Emperor to maintain it in a state of cfliciency, and the Emperor is 
as interested as the Reichstag in its economical administration. 

In Germany the War Minister is always a soldier chosen for his 
2 >rofessional capacity. As such he has the confidence both of the 
army and of the people. When the Reichstag asksTfor inforpiation 
he can give it first-hand, and is able to speak with the weight which 
knowledge and experience always carry with them. The advan- 
tages of this system may be understood when it is compared with 
that in England, where, the War Jlinister is a politician chosen for 
his services to his party. When he first takes office he is in the 
humiliating position of knowing nothing about his work. Instead 
of leading he has to follow ; instead of teaching he has to learn. It 
is supposed that the English system guarantees the control of the 
army by Parliament. Those, however, who have watched the work-* 
ing of both systems, know that the Reichstag is better informed 
about military matters, and therefore exercises a more useful control 
over the German atmy, than the House of Commons with its civi- 
lian minister is able to exercise over the army of England. 

Germany is divided ^nto seventeen army corps districts, and one 
division district — that of Hesse-Darmstadt. As the 15tii Army 
Corps, which garrisons Alsace and Lorraine, contains an additional 
. Y Y 2 
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infantry division, it is understood that in case of war an 18th Corps 
will be formed by joining this division to the Hesse-Darmstadt 
troops. The Guard Corps, which ‘recruits from the whole of Ger- 
many, and has its headquarters at Berlin, will form a 19 th Corps. 
Germany has thus the same number of army corps as France. As 
in France so in Germany, each army corps is a small army in itself 
— the commander being^l’espoi^sible to the War Minister for the re- 
cruiting, training, mobilisation, and efficiency of the whole of the 
troops within his district. Ilis responsibility is financial as well as 
administrative. He not only prepares his own estimates for sub- 
mission to the minister, but audits the expenditure of his subordi- 
nates. This decentralisation of financial responsibility is a marked 
feature of the German military system, which is based upon the 
principle that economy and efficiency go hand-in-hand together. 

For purposes of recruiting and mobilisation each army corps 
district is, with certain minor exceptions, divided into four Land- 
wehr brigade districts, and each of these brigade districts into four, 
five, or six Landwehr battalion^ districts, varyiil^ in number accord- 
ing to the circumstances of population. These Landwehr districts 
are quite separate from the cadres of the army corps troops, and are 
merely the units for recruiting and collecting the reserves when 
ordered to be mobilised. A commander and staff are maintained at 
all times in eacH' battalion* district. In time of peace the com- 
mander raises the recruits in his district, and drafts them to the 
cadres of the ^irmy corps troops. In time of war he collects the 
reservists, clo+hes, arms, and distributes them — the place of each 
individual having been assigned beforehand. Formerly, regiments 
of the standing army always served during peace in the Landwehr 
district from, which their ranks were recruited. Since the war, 
however, it has been necessary to send the recruits raised in Alsace 
and Lorraine fnto other districts, and to garrison the annexed pro- 
vinces with troops drawn from Bavarian and Prussian army corps. 
The necessity for doing this interferes with the original system, as 
established in 1814, and which was based on the principle of the 
complete localisation of all troops in their own districts. As, how- 
ever, the reservists when called out will join the cadres of the troops 
of the standing army which arc actually serving in the district for 
the time being, it is hoped that there will be no delay in mobilisation. 

The German army on a war footing is divided into (1) field troops, 
and (2) garrison troops. The field troops are drawn from men serv- 
ing with the standing army and its reserve, and froip men of the 
first ban of the Landwehr. The garrison troops are chiefly com- 
posed of men of the second ban of the Landwehr. The field troops 
are mobilised first. They consist of the nineteen Army Corps, weeded 
of raw recruits, and completed to war strength from reservists ; nine 
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. independent cavalry divisions, railway troops, and etappen troops to 
serve on the lines of communidiition. The nine cavalry divisions 
(41,976 sabrjBsand 108 guns) are sent to thq front as soon as possible 
to act as.a screen, and cover the concentration of the army. The nine- 
teen army corps follow as soon as they have been mobilised ; then 
the railway and etappen troops. A y field* reserve division,** com- 
posed of men not absorbed in the cadres of the army corps, is then 
formed in each army corps district. Each of these '' field reserve divi- 
sions,** composed of troops of all arms, will be a small army corps in 
itself, and will be equipped with the necessary trains for taking the 
field. It is thougl^ that these reserve divisions will be ready to go to the 
front six days after the army corps troops have been dispatched. 
This does not, however, exhaust the mobile troops which the •Ger- 
man staff hope to place in the field, as they have arranged for the 
organisation of a portion of the garrison troop's in reserve divisions 
of corresponding strength to the reserve divisions of the field troops. 
By this arrangement eighteen additional divisions, equivalent to 
about nine army corps, will be ready to support the field troops 
twenty days after the declaration of ^ar. 

The following statement gives the approximate strcngyi of the 
field and garrison armies when organised for active service accord- 
ing to the ‘‘plan nf mobilisation.** • 


Eiklo Tiiooi’s. i 

1 

OfficeA and 
Men. 

Field 

vuns 

Hqi'Hcd. 

Horses. 

19 Army Corps, complolely equipped with 

714,115 



trains . ...... 

1,938 

210,539 

9 Cavalry Divisions ... . . 

18 Reservo Divisions of all arms, com- 

41,970 

• JOS 

^5,677 

pletely equipped with trains , 

311,790 

i)30 

09,079* 

Miscellaneous formations, including rail- 
way and etappen troops, siege trains 
(with 720 siege guns), reserves for re- 
placing casualties, foot artillery for for- 




tresses, &c. . , . ^ . 

270,757 


27,640 

Total Field troops .... 

.1,344,044 

2,070 

353,435 

Gaiirison Titoors. 



» 

18 Reserve Divisions, equipped with trains 




for taking the field . 

Depot troops, which ^ would remain at the 

332,170 

432 

52,893 

Landwehr battalion districts available for 




replacing casualties at the front 

551,939 

450 

33,431 

Total Garrison troops 

884,109 

832 

• 80,324 

Grand total of mobilised army (ex- 



439,759 

cluding the Landsturm) 

2,228.753 

3,558 
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The effective mobilised strength of the German Army in 1870 
was 1,183,389 men, 250,373 horsesj and 2,046 field guns : so that 
the effective mobilised strength in 1889 has been increased since 
1870 by 1,045,364 men,* 161,745 horses, and 1,512 guns. .Making 
the comparison in another way it will be j^ound that, in 1870, twenty- * 
five days after the declaration of war, Germany had in the field four 
mobile armies, the aggregate numbers of which amounted to 484,000 
men. If war were declared to-morrow, according to the calculations 



made in this paper, the German Staff could place in the field, twenty 
days after the declaration, seven mobile armies, the aggregate 
strength of which would be 1,400,057 men, and which would be 
supported by ample troops for the lines of comi^unication, and for 
replacing casualties. On turning to page 470 of the Fortnightly 
Review for October last, it will be seen that IJie aggregate strength 
of the mobile armies which the French Staff hope (under Rimilft T 
conditions of time) to place in the field, amounts to 1,300,000 men. 
It would appear, therefore, that, with a smaller numerical strength 
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of men to work upon, the mobile strength which the German StafE 
hope to mass in order of battle^ exceeds the mobile strength of the 
French armies by 100,000 men. t 

When tBe last calculation has been m&de the final word must 
*• always depend upon the successful working of the arrangements 
made by the general staff of each country for mobilising and con- 
centrating at the proper time and place the masses of men at their 
disposal. Some details, of French railway organisation were given 
last month, and the following facts about the German railway 
system may, therefore, be interesting by way of comparison. One 
section of the German General Staff is constantly occupied in work- 
ing out all raflway details necessary both for mobilisation and 
concentration. The German lines during peace are divided into 
14 inspections — each in charge of a commissioner, who is respon- 
sible for all the rolling stock* in his inspection, and sees that 
it is maintained in a state of efficiency. Time tables are pre- 
pared, and lists kepj; np showing h 9 w the locomotives and carriages 
are to be distributed when mobilisation is ordered. Within the 
limits of German territory the railway would be worked by the 
ordinary civil staff ; but directly th*o frontier is crossed tho railway 
regiment is brought up for duty on • the enemy’s lines. When 
mobilised the German railway rogimcjit consists^of 199 oflicers and 
6,938 men. These are organised* in 32 companies. There are 9 
construction, 18 traffic, and 5 workmen companies. Tho duty of 
the construction companies is to repair all lines destroyed by tho 
enemy, the traffic companies work the lines, and the workmen com- 
panies find the men for loading and unloading. In 1886 there were 
12,532 locomotives in use on the German railways, and 276,806 
vehicles of different kinds. Since the war the German Gov(?mment 
have spent a largo sum of money annually on railway construction, alid 
on additions to the rolling stock. In 1870 there were nine TBain 
lines available for concentrating troops on the frontier. Now there 
are twelve lines ; and It is calculated that owing to this increase the 
concentration will be expedited by two days. In addition to these 
strategic lines the lateral railway communication has been extended, 
and the interior regional railways increased with a view to reducing 
the period necessary for mobilisation. A largo share of the war 
indemnity has been made available for this purpose. An infantrV 
regiment, which was ready to move in 1870 on the night of the 
seventh day after mobilisation had been ordered, will now be ready 
to move on the night of the fifth day. In respect of rapidity of 
mobilisation the Germans would appear to be about twenty-four hours 
ahead of the French. As regards concentration the railway problem 
has now assumed such tremendous proportions it is very difficult to 
forecast the result on either side ; but it is certain that the German ■ 
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StafiE will enter on tlie next campaign with facilities for rapid con- 
centration far in advance of thosy which their limited railway 
communications gave t^em in 1870. 

The quality of German* troops has in no way fallen off ‘since 1870. 
During the course of a week lately passed at Strasburg and Metz, ‘ 
the writer had opportunities offered him^ of observing the practical 
working of the German system 'of recruit instruction. That system 
is admirable ; its excellence is in no way exaggerated. From the 
day the recruit joins he is taken in hand, and no pains arc spared 
to make him an efficient soldier. The great object kept in view is to 
develop the individual capacity of each man. The drills are short, 
varied, and practical. The recruits are broken up in^o small squads, 
not exceeding ten each, and these squads are kept continually 
under *the same instructors. The common notion that the German 
officer ig notlnng more^ than a drill-sergeant is a mistake. The offi- 
cers confine their attention to direction and supervision ; they do not 
attempt to concentrate in their own hands the ^duties of executive 
instructors. This is the work of the non-commissioned officers, who are 
a very superior body of men. The officers arc specially careful to 
avoid too much and too constant interference with the work of the 
squad instnuctors. As in organisation, so in training, decentralisa- 
tion is the key-notp of the Gherman system. The course of recruit 
instruction includes gj^mnastics, leaping, getting over obstacles, and 
other out-door exercises. What is called precise drill is not neglected 
by the German officers, but the recruit is made to feel that this in 
itself is of no Vklue except as a means to an end — the end being to 
make him a practical fighting soldier. The artillery drill is parti- 
cularly well taught, and the recruits from the first are made to load 
the gunc with the actual ammunition, and fix the fuzes in the shells 
exactly as on gervice. Pictures of trees, farms, and bridges are 
drawsi on the walls for practice in laying the guns. In watching 
the German regimental officers at their daily work with the recruits, 
no one can fail to be struck with the thorough practical nature of the 
instruction imparted, and with the earnest way in which all ranks 
are seeking to do their duty. 

No better material for a Soldier exists than the average German 
recruit. Strong, broad-chested, healthy, intelligent — he presents a 
striking contrast to the average French recruit, whose physical inferi- 
ority! when he is compared with his German brother, is most marked. 
The superior discipline of the German troops is also notable. To 
the outside observer this shows itself in various ways, especially in 
the saluting, which in the French army is done in a slipshod, care- 
less manner, in the behaviour of officers to their men, and,' rice rer6d, 
in the conduct of the men before their officers. In the German army 
the relations between officers and men are such as exist between 
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father and son. The recruit looks up to his officer with a childlike, 
trustful respect, which is based upon a feeling of mutual confidence 
between the two. There is nothing of this kind to mark the rigidly 
formal relations which exist between Frepet officers and French 
^soldiers. # The French officer, gallant and zealous though he be, has 
yet to acquire the superior tone and refinement of character which 
alone can invest him with moral authority liver the men under his 
command. It is right, however, to say that French officers are 
fully aware of the stitl defective discipline of their army, and are 
striving to improve both themselves and those under them. That 
their efforts have not yet been attended with the same success as in 
the German army is a proof of how long it takes to develop a healthy 
morale and sound disciplinary system, when evil habits and bad 
example, such as crept into the French army during the Second 
Empire, have been allowed to continue unchecked. 

Such is a brief account of the German army, *hich Mr. Gladstone 
once described as *Mhe most tremendous weapon the skill of man 
ever forged.^' The nforc it is studied*thc more profoundly impressed 
docs the student become with the magnitude of its machinery and 
the perfection of its power. It is impossible not to admire the 
energy, the self-denial, the courage of the German people, whose 
sense of patriotism gives them strength to bear a burden which 
would otherwise intolerably heavy. *In bringing to a close this 
series of papers, it only remains to express the hope that they may 
prove to be mere academical studies, and that •Europe, may be spared 
the scourge of a war, which, when it docs come, will be rendered 
terrible beyond former records, not only by the intensity of the 
passions which will be aroused, but by all that science, learning, 
and previous preparation can do to aggravate the .horror pi its 
results. 


A. M. Murray^ 
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The expansion of England goes on apaco, and notwithstanding the 
growing pains with which we &Te sometimes uncomfortably afflicted, 
our island bids fair to develop into a fine and sturdy Greater Britain. 
The charter lately granted to The British South Africa Company is 
the most recent extension of our national limits, and takes our eyes 
again to Africa. There while Continental nations settle on the 
fringes of the shore, it seems to be our destiny to spread through the 
heart^of the country. It was eighty-three years ago that the Cape 
was permanently occupied by British troops. Since then our domi- 
nion has spread, and. the whole growth of our power in South Africa 
has taken place in a space of time not greater than the long life of 
one man. It has been scarcely piore conscious Qr deliberate than the 
growth of such a man himself. Natural causes have brought it about, 
and the parallel only fails in the fact that, while any human contem- 
porary must be drawing towards his end, the state is in its vigorous 
boyhood. • It is growing still, and it must grow until the da3^s of 
its prime are reached. , 

It is not perhaps strictly accurate to speak of tie granting of the 
new charter as an extension of our national limits, for the territory 
over which the hew company is to work is described as the country 
immediately to the north of British Bcchuanaland, and this may be 
taken to mean only the already declared sphere of British in- 
fluence which stretches to the Zambesi. In order to understand the 
work Tf hich is*^ likely to fall to the new company it is necessary to 
Idbk at the map of Africa, and consider what has been going on in 
the’*district lying between the equator and the northern limits of 
Cape Colony proper. 

Every question of the settlement of Afrida will be for us three- 
sided. There will be the foreign, the ijative, and the British point 
of view. First, then, with regard to foreign states. Germanv and 
the Congo Free State, spreading one from the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, which she claims as her back boundary, to the 
Indian Ocean, and the other, from the western shore of the same 
lake to the Atlantic, draw a line from sea to sea which, except for 
the waterway of Tanganyika, close the continent altogether to the 
north. The French Congo and the Royal Niger Cofnpany on the 
west, and the British East Africa Company on the east lie ^ above 
this line,, and we are not at present concerned with them. It is 
Africa to the south of it which is under consideration. Here we find 
in the centre an immense uncivilised tract with Portugal feebly 
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edging either coast ; a strip of German settlements again on the 
western shore^ between the Porti^guese settlements and the Cape ; on 
the east the inland Dutch republics trying^ with what is a very 
natural ^ambition, to touch water on the boast through Swaziland 
and Tongaland, and so establish themselves with a seal^ard between 
Delagoa Bay and Natal ; wtile south of itnall the Cape Colony and 
Natal spread a good solid basis of British self-governing colonialism. 
Where civilised states fringe an uncivilised, almost empty, and yet 
eminently habitable tract, it is obvious that sooner or later they will 
absorb it, extending the borders of their civilisation till they meet. 
The question, then, for this central portion of Southern Africa was, 
and to some extent still is, from which direction the civilising influ- 
ence should spread. 

A few years ago the chances seemed fairly balanced, and the question 
might have been asked much more doubtfully than now, Are the 
sources of the Zambesi to be German or Portuguese, English, Dutch, 
or Belgian ? Portugal might have pndeavoured to substantiate the 
feeble claim she put forward to count as hers the whole extent 
of the continent lying between her eastern and western settlements. 
Germany might, in defiance of the opinion of her veteran statesman, 
h^e entered upon a more determined ’policy of colonial advance. 
The Congo Free State might have urged a desire to spread down 
from the north conterminously withrits neighbour the Western Portu- 
guese. Above all the British Government might have opposed the 
notion of that advance through Bechuanaland from the south by 
virtue of which the district to the Zambesi falls now within the 
sphere of British influence. A few years ago these things were 
possible, but since then the conditions of the problem have been 
changing. The Congo Free State has quite enough to do* within 
the boundaries marked out for it. The claim of Portugal to spread 
across the continent has been disallowed. Though there is stiu an 
active German colonial party it may bo said that German leading 
politicians have on the* whole decided that the true sphere of Ger- 
man activity is in Europe., And while these causes have been in 
operation to check the advance of other powers the natural laws of 
growth which arc causing England to pour her surplus population 
into all the vacant places of the world have, on the other hand, been 
at work to bring about a gradual but steady advance from the south. 
Zululand, Basutoland, Griqualand, Bechuanaland have been added 
to the northern borders of the Cape Colony and Natal. Whether 
they come under colonial or Imperial government is not for the 
moment of any impo^ance. They all form a part of expanding 
Britain. Bechuanaland gave us the road into the interior and now 
along that road the Government has sent the British South Africa 
Chartered Company to see as it were what is to be done in the great 
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space that lies before it. Germany agyees to look upon a line run- 
ning east of Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa as the boundary line of 
her influence in the eaGt, the Kalahari desert lies at the back of her 
settlements in the west/ and the 22nd degree of longitude is her 
accepted boundary there. The limits (jf Portuguese influence are 
not absolutely defined, hut they are practically swept towards the 
coast on either side and the question of real interest to settle with 
Portugal will bo the question of the navigtrtion of the Zambesi. 
This is a matter of very considerable importance, for the Zambesi is 
the only great waterway by which the central district can be 
approached. The mouth of it from above the junction with the 
Shire river to the sea was declared by the general act of the Berlin 
Conference of 1885 to fall within the free trade area, but Portugal 
still claims it as far as Zumbo, where she has a fort, and the negotia- 
tion is“ in the handa of Mr. Johnston, the distinguished traveller 
and writer, our able consul at Mozambique. With the nego^iat-^ii 
in such hands, if our Govcrnnipnt do their 'duty, it is practically 
certain that the free navigation of the Zambesi will be asscrtc'^;. am' 
maintained. One oth .t foreign neighbour the Transvai^” : as ic be 
considered. The same e^nbitioh which impels the. J ' 
towards the sea causes it to desire a further a: , r y ^ 
across the Limpopo, which it now its noriheu boardi , into il.j 
gold-fields of Matabeleland. It hafe some experience of the advantages 
to be derived from the possession of land in :la gold abounds, the 
Tati reef lies temptingly across the river, a^.a !t is not long since 
Lobengula, the king of Matabeleland, ^vas pc^^’suadsd, according to his 
own account by the Dutch, to believe that riie English Queen had 
been ‘'eaten up’^ at Majuba Hill and that the Transvaal was the 
powder fo which he ought to look for protection and support, lie 
has been undeceived and the Government of the Transvaal has 
acceded without remonstrance the notification of the treaty by 
which he puts his country under British protection. Still it is not 
to be expected that the Transvaal will look aftogether without envy 
at British expansion in a direction which limits inevitably her own 
development, and while it might possibly be considered desirable 
to help the Eepublio towards the fulfilment of iU ambition to reach 
the sea in return for a frank and hearty renunciation of attempts to 
undermine British influence in the north, the true and statesmanlike 
solution of the diflSculty seems really to lie iii that ultimate fusion 
of Dutch and British interests which Sir Ilorcules Eobinson fore- 
shadowed as possible, not only in his farewell speech at Capetown, 
but in his policy of conciliation during the ypars of his Governor- 
ship. 

In their territory south of the Zambesi the Company will 
look for the ordinary commercial returns of a commercial enter- 
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prise, and here they will take with them the interest of* that 
portion of the public which«is seeking fresh fields of enterprise for 
the generations that crowd upoif its heels. Matabeleland, the terri- 
tory lying between the Zambesi and the bonders of British Bechuana- 
^ land, is believed to be one of the richest gold countries of the world. 
The latest description that we have of it was given the other day in 
a lecture at Johannesberg by a Mr., Frank Mandy, who has spent 
some years in travelling through it, and speaks from personal expe- 
rience. He describes the country as being agriculturally rich and 
capable of bearing an immense ’population. Pasturage is good, 
cattle thrive, the climate is excellent, and the children of European 
parents born in the country do well. The central part is high, and 
the country grows richer as it descends northwards towards the 
Zambesi, but the distinguishing feature is of course the gold, in which 
An immense reef •showing:; visible gold runs through 
liio jTA : Buluwa5’o. Close k> f rovoteha there is another 

grct'* 7 ' r iiiid about two miles to the uorii. oust of Buluwayo there 
a i:.' ' ia v^hich the gold visible. reefs have, accord- 

' g to been ib»* milrs^. T north of Ganyanc, 

Uiit if v ihi\ ' . :b- , ' , « ” of ijr lie alluvial gold- 

h p • • ' .K 1 • .’oa o^ seycia' hundred square miles. 

. I vf. -1 » > ve*’V’ stream anu in veins throughout the soil 

th.: arr'i . • at. " ^tuinoiL wash dui gold to some amount, but 

" Oli o- vH/ilectiou of it lias ever been attempted or effected. 

^ is p.aotieally %Yaiting to be worked.* ^ 

.'J ingli and healthy plateau of Mashonaland offers an admir- 
? rl^ 'i for emigration. The ruler and owner of the whole of 
^ and Mashonaland is Lobengula, with whom the 

Government has made the treaty already* spoken pf, and 
u ' r niios- concessions the British South Africa Company h^s 
t; arrangements to work the vast mineral wealth of^ the 
country. This chieftain is by no moans the ignorant nonentity 
which the savage chiefs of Africa are commonly supposed to be. 
He is about fifty years of age, and is described as very black 
and very fat and very tall* He is also said to look every inch a 
king, which no doubt means much in a case where inches are not 
obscured by clothing. These personal attributes are a little con- 
fusing to ordinary European conventions of taste. But we learn 
that he is extremely hard-working and very intelligent, possessing a 
prodigious memory and spending his days in transacting the business 
of government and* in hearing lawsuits, in which he acts the part of 
judge and jury, and occasionally it may be of executioner too. Cir- 
cumstances. have forced upon him the murder of all his nearest blood 
relations, which is unfortunately a frequent necessity of savage 
politics ; but though he holds absolute power of life and death in his 
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han^s^ lie is reputed to be not bloodthirsty nor unmerciful by nature. 
He is in fact of a rather genial temperament^ delighting in social 
intercourse and in lon^ informal talks, in which it is not surprising 
to learn, par parentheae^ t^at the custom of his subjects is. not to con- 
tradict him. He has great tact and natural abilities, is of ^course a 
mighty warrior, commanding an armycof ten thousand men, and 
is in his way an astute politician. His conception of foreign diplo- 
macy is to play off the Dutch against the English, and he knows very 
well what he does when he grants a conoessiofi. He is jealous of power 
and not inclined to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. None of 
the mining concessions which he has made convey administrative rights 
other than those which may be absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of order among the European population which will naturally 
flow into the country. Ho has hitherto resisted in every way that 
he could tho establishment of mining industries, showing himself 
averse to any prospecting of the countr}'’, and absolutely forbidding 
a systematic search for gold. The pressure of outside circumstance 
has been too strong for him ; but that he ha# some conception of 
what may be the probable consequence of the present concession, is to 
bo gathered from the fact stated by Mr. Mandy, that for years past 
impis hav^ been sent to explore the country to the north of the Zam- 
besi, and the riverain tribes have been employed 1 y the orders of 
Lobongula in constructing a sufficient numbe'* of canoes to transport 
the entire nation beyond the river. To migrate from time to time is 
among the traditions of the Matabele nation. Moselikatse, the father 
of Lobengula,iled his people, only about fifty years ago, into the 
territory they at present occupy. Whether it is a part of Loben- 
gula^s policy to fight first and to flee afterwards, or whether he 
conten^plates an abandonment of the country by peaceful migra- 
tion as the European element advances into it, is, of course, impossible 
for ns to knowT In either case, if he leaves the country, it will be 
evidently necessary that the administration of it shall be taken up 
by the power left in possession, and it is in this event that the 
administrative clauses of the charter will be carried into force. At 
present it is only contemplated to open tho country by means of 
telegraphs and roads, which are to be more gradually followed by the 
railway. The telegraph will be promptly carried to Polatschwe, 
rear Khama^s new town, Cwapong. The railway will run vid 
Vryburg, Mafoking, and Shoshong to the yictoria Falls, and in 
due course another line will cross Matabeleland to Mashonaland. 
The interests of security and order among the miners who will 
be sent in to work the gold reefs will be protected by a modest corps 
of police, which will at first very probably befraised in the form of a 
supplement of the Government force already existing in Bechuana- 
land. The Company will begin its operations by simply carrying 
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out the concessions which have been made to it for mining purposes. 
What the future may have in-store for it is for the future to disclose. 

All rights of administration are very carefuljy provided for by the 
conditions of* the charter. The liquor traffic is to be regulated and re- 
jstrained, free trade is to be the rule in any territories falling under the 
dominion of the Company, tlte Company is to be British in character 
and domicile. It will have the command of its ovm lands, but the 
Home Government k^eps the right of interfering not only in its 
relations with the foreign states upon its borders, but in its internal 
relations with the natives with whom it comes in contact. Besides 
the right of revocation in the event of failure on the part of the Com- 
pany to fulfil any of the conditions upon which the chari.er has been 
granted, the Government reserves also the right of revision of the 
charter every five-and-twenty years. It is evidently impossilJle to 
predict at the beginning of an enterprise of this descnptiou what 
modifications may hereafter be judged necessary In the conditions 
under which it is to be prosecuted. The great precedent of the East 
India Company has shown how necessary it may be to alter and 
even to abolish privileges which, in practice, become unendurable. 
All that can be said at present witL regard to the new Company 
is that its privileges appear to be carefully safe-guarded, in 
accordance with our present ideas of justice and civilisation. It 
may be found in Working that they .require further modification, in 
which case there can be little doubt that public opinion will support 
the Government in making any necessary change. Or if may be that as 
justice and civilisation themselves come to represent fa the eyes of 
another generation ideas somewhat different from those which they 
present to us, our descendants may call upon the future representa- 
tives of the Company to modify their rights in accordfalllce witlf those 
ideas. This the power of revision at recurring intei;vals provides 
for. It is, however, to be borne in mind that in fact no one is mor^in- 
terested than the Company in preserving order and good government 
in its territories. The responsibility which it takes upon itself will 
make it the first sufferer for its faults. Difficult and delicate ques- 
tions will no doubt arise. The relations of a highly civilised and 
energetic people to native races, stiU at the very bottom of the 
human scale, are, as our experience in Australia, and South Africa 
itself has shown us, by no means easy to put on a satisfactory foot-* 
ing. The Company will, it may be safely said, make mistakes ; but 
the work which lies before it is a great one. If it can carry out its 
high purpose .and ^ibolish the slave trade in the central part of 
Southern Africa, and open that vast region to the influences of civili- 
sation, it will achieve eflough to give its founders reason to \)o proud 
of what they have done. 

The chief among the promoters of the company, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
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who takes the important position of chairman of the African board, 
and virtual director of the operati9ns of the Company, is known in 
South Africa as a man of most remarkable energy and ability, shown, 
for instance, in his silccess in the amalgamation of^the diamond 
mines at Kimberley. The other members of the Company, the Duke 
of Abercom, the Duke pt Fife, Lord ftifFord, Mr. Alfred Beit, Mr. 
Albert Grey, and Mr. George*^ Cawston, are not men accustomed to 
associate themselves with ill-considered enterprise, and behind the 
talent which has been enlisted in the cause of the Company there is 
the fact that it has a command of capital which is practically un- 
limited. From the public point of view it may bo reckoned that in 
receiving a charter the Company has been endowM with what Pro- 
fessor Seeley aptly calls the immortality of a corporation, and that 
therefore, as he said of its great predecessor, it can neither be killed 
in battle nor die of .fever. Individuals must go forward with their 
lives in their hands ; but, whatever happens to them, the work begun 
this year will be continuous. For good or for evil, the British South 
Africa Company carries England into Central Africa, and extends 
the borders of the nation by as much of the hitherto uncivilised 
country as it covers. 


Fioka L. Shaw. 
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WiiATEVKU the course or wliateTer the result of the next General 
Election, it will have nearly all the importance of the late elections 
in Franco. That, however, seems to be pretty generally felt. The 
contest is still remote, but a perception of its gravity, and anxiety as 
to the outcome of it, arc "discovered in all the numerous platform- 
speeches of the season ; and it is safe prophecy that, from this time 
forward, not only what is said in the country, but what is done in 
Parliament, will hear the mark of the same pre-occupations. Before 
many weeks are past the Cabinet will take up the customary winter 
business of making out a legislative programme for the ending 
year ; and the hearts of men and ministers must bef altogether 
changed if on this occasion the choice of measures is not decided by 
electioneering considerations mainly. Any mistake, then, as to 
‘‘ the feeling of the edantry,^^ any bliftdness in high places as to the 
way in which their own position is regarded by the rank and file of 
the several political parties, becomes a. matter of extraordinary im- 
portance ; and if we may judge from the general tenor .of their 
sjieech in public places, it is a matter which the leaders of parties 
had better look intQ a little : especially tfie chiefs of the Government 
or Unionist party. 

If that were done, it would be found that in listejfing to nearly 
all that their leaders have to say, in reading what is»provided for 
them morning after morning in most of their newspapers, many 
Liberals and a much greater number of Conservatives feel as if they 
had got into the presence of some well-informed foreigner, who yet 
Could not exactly share their knowledge or partake of their senti-* 
ments. They are bidden to an incessant flow of talk about Home 
Pule, the Irish Question, the Irish party ; and while they listen to 
‘‘ Union-in-danger” alarjns that have lost their force and even seem 
doubtfully sincere, hear not a word about some other matters con- 
nected with the Irish tormefnt which concern them a great deal. 
Was the Union ever in danger ? — real danger ? Even at the moment 
when Mr. Gladstone joined the Parnellitcs, was the Union really 
brought to the brink of peril ? Did any of us fear that it would • 
actually go over ? We all know in our hearts what the answer is. 
There was a start and a flurry of apprehension at. one time, no doubt, 
but that subsided long ago ; and if the general opinion could be cast 
into an aggregate and endowed with a voice it would say that it has 
no further response for the convulsive dread paraded upon platforms 
till the whole country is tired of it. It will be time to think again 
of danger to the Union if and when a Unionist administration pro- 
poses to extend the IJocal Government Act to Ireland, or is per- 
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suaded to adopt some provincial council scheme such as we hear of ' 
occasionally. ^ ^ 

But if there is little danger to the Union except from Unionist 
weakness, that does net close the account of an agitation which 
rather looks, sometimes, as if it were being artificially jirolonged 
The Irish enemies of England have Ween denied and are likely to 
be denied their heart’s desire*, if, bent upon obtaining an indepen- 
dent Parliament for Ireland, nothing else \^i]l please them. But 
was that all their heart’s desire? Do we not know that it was 
in their plans from the beginning to distract and destroy in 
England if they were not allowed to do what they pleased with the 
sister country ? And do we overhear anything' of their extraor- 
dinarj’’ triumphs on this line of effort ? So far as I have been able 
to observe, our exponents of the political situation ” never touch 
upon, it. But every professional jtolitician (I do not use the word in 
its opprobrious sense) — every professional politician should know 
that there is more concern in “ the country ” for the degradation of 
Parliament, the lowering of political standards, the confusion ot 
parlies, the extreme plasticity of principle in public men, which date 
from the beginning of the ParnellJtc operations, than with any 
remainiiig peril to the Union. From right and left comes the ever- 
lasting cry, Keep close ! stand firm ! drop every other care, apply 
yourselves to this alone, or these Irisli will yct succeed in their 
efforts to disintegrate the empire!” Put into w’ords the feeling 
with which this tiresome exclamation is listened to by four-fifths of 
those to whom it is addressed, and the reply would be something like 
this: “We hevo had enough of these exhortations to repel a mis- 
chief which no doubt is intended, though wc believe that there is 
no pi'^scnt danger of its coming about. We arc confident of ability 
to take care gf that, and are often at a loss to understand the vehe- 
ment persistency with which our leaders insist that wo sliould think 
of nothing else. We look about us and find that in point of fact 
there is a great deal else to think of. We have perceptions of our 
own, principles of our own ; and the time has come when we should 
like to hoar a little less about the problematical successes of the 
Irish party and a little mo’re about how it is proposed to repair the 
damages which these same gentlemen have already inflicted upon us 
‘ — and on you. Incidental those injuries may be called, perhaps ; 
but they were always included in the Parncllito plan of warfare in 
England, and they are by no means slight.” 

If language like this were formally addressed to them by any 
considerable organized body of rank-and-file Conservatives and 
Liberals, the Unionist leaders would have 'no diflS.culty in compre- 
hending the whole extent of its moaning. As it is, scarcely a hint 
of discontent or solicitude ever reaches them through the custo- 
mary channels of information ; ” but if they suppose that the 
general mass of Conservative “outsiders” do not murmur to 
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themselves and amongst each other, they are under a grave mistake. 
We must suppose, however, t]jat the party chiefs are not less con- 
scious than the rank and file of the humiliations, confusions, and 
uncertainties which the Irish contest hak brought into the whole 
• round of public life in England. Years ago, it was the avowed inten- 
tion of the Irish party to liamper and degrade our parliamentary in- 
stitutions if they were denied a legislative machinery of their own ; 
and they made no difEc^^liy of proclaiming the means by which they 
proposed to accomplish their object. Their laughing boast was that 
they could always obstruct every business but their own, in the first 
place ; and next, that by practising on the greed of power and the 
need of votes, *by simply publishing their readiness to sell their 
threescore or their fourscore voices to cither English party th^ were 
pretty sure to succeed in disgracing and confounding^both. They 
might fail to attain their grand object, but they could safely pro- 
mise themselves the satisfaction of a very pretty revenge. And who 
can say that their gperatioiis for t^at secondary purpose have been 
much of a failure ? Here and there, indeed, we do meet with men 
who doubt whether the House of Commons has suffered much degra- 
dation of late years after all. But* not only when such epithets as 
^Mieasf' and “brute'' are hurled froifi one bench to ahother, but 
also in the calmer times of reaction from such violent excitements, 
the Irish members can look round upon the House in confidence that 
a delightful part of their programme 1ms been carried out. What 
is more, the august Mother of Parliaments is conscious of its own 
decline, and is able to see its draggle-tail figure reflected not only 
on the mocking faces of Ireland's representatives but in the half- 
contemptuous, half -indifferent regard of the nation^at large. 

This is not, of course, the unaided work of the Parnellite members, 
and they would tell us that they never expected it would be. Their 
plans and their hopes were entirely grounded on the rivalry of the 
two great English parties. Froin the beginning they relied upon it 
that, considering the frequent recurrence of a certain kind of poli- 
tical exigency, considering how often the “ Ins " had reason to 
tremble with fear and the “ Outs " with hope, the market would 
never be long' void of a purchaser for wfiat they had to sell. A mass 
vote of sixty or eighty voices in the House of Commons, the whole 
Irish vote in the English constituencies, this was the precious com- 
modity that could be transferred from one set of “ whips " to another, 
or withheld from both, at any crisis in the affairs of Tory or Radical. 
If, of course,* the “English parties all through had been above th/it 
kind of traffic, there could have been no such triumphs over British 
pride as the Irish Parnellites can boast of now. The aid of English- 
men was necessary to give them that success ; and it only doubles our 
shame that the help they obtained was confidently expected. Listen 
to the Parnellite assertion, and both parties negotiated with them, at 
different times. That they have not shown ; but if no proof is offered 
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in the one case we need not ask for any in the other. Besides, it is 
enough that the thing was done at all. ^It fs enough that a transaction 
of no retail kind, but wholesale and in gross, was actually accom- 
plished ; and we must not ‘flatter ourselves that it was contrived by 
a single individual. Mr. Gladstone is often spoken of as if hte were 
the sole culprit, or as if, hc^-ving obtained flic custody of other men’s, 
consciences by lawful and blameless surrender, he paid them away 
alon^ with his own. It was not so. Mr. Gladstone was volun- 
tarily assisted by other men of ipark in this country when he 
demonstrated the extreme capabilities of English politicians for 
coat-turning; and this under no other temptation but the pride 
of place and the joy of setting their feet on the liecks of their 
enemies. So heavy a blow to trust in public men, to belief in 
our party system and parliamentary government, had never been 
delivered before; and, though Mr. Gladstone and his accomplices 
may be said to have*' inflicted it, it was none the less a well -prepared 
and well- foreseen triumph for the mocking partisans of Mr. Parnell, 
who, if they wished to add to their arguments against government 
from England, could point to the prodigious corruption of principle 
amongst their own friends in tha!t country. 

This is n(5t Home Rule for Ireland. The humiliation and distrust 
which have spread over England from this source is no danger to 
the Union, but it is a great misfortune nevertheless. To thousands 
of Englishmen outside the narrow circle of official politics it is far 
more oppressive '^han any surviving fears for the integrity of the 
Empire. When, many years ago, the iViucc Consort spoke of our 
parliamentary institutions as being on their trial, it was as if some 
scientific person had announced the presence of increasingly active 
volcanic ‘‘forces under the site of London. We have since learned, 
however, that Ilis Royal Highness was not unjustified in that 
remarS: ; and had he lived to this day, he might huAT said, with at 
least an equal degree of plausibility, that our parliamentary institu- 
tions are actually breaking down. They inay^ again become as stable 
as ever, and after a little while they probably will ; but decrepitude 
is their present condition. Their firmest supports were respect for 
the House of Commons and confidence in the working of the party 
system. This respect and this confidence, which are essential to the 
liappj’’ conduct of a scheme of gOA'crnment like our own, were boundless 
up to a very recent period ; but both have dwindled at a great rate 
since the Irish torment mounted to the acute stage, and their disso- 
lution became more and more rapid from the time ctf the Gladstonian 
defection from probity and principle. Indifference to parliamentary 
proceedings is only one sign of tbc cbang6, but it has become 
common. It is shared by every party in the kingdom — certainly 
when we come down to the rank and file. The New Radical proceeds 
openly upon a belief that the platform has entirely superseded 
Parliament, that fhe House of Commons is how little better than a 
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sort of registry office for the convenience of delegates, that the 
real fighting is to be dohe in the streets, and that the choice of 
policy is a club affair. This is most unwiiUngly perceived by the 
opponents *01 the New Radicalism also; •but as to these (I am not 
• speakiAg now of party leaders and party managers, of course), if 
they are disturbed by a cha^igo so eminontl)'’ favourable to Jacobinism, 
and if they contribute to it by admitting to their minds contempt 
for respect, distrust, for confidence, and the indifference of disgust 
for a vigorous pride, it is because they are afflicted with doubts* and 
misgivings from which the j)arty of disorder is entirely free. The 
short ^truth is, they do not feel sure that the ravage of principle 
which has becif carried into the Gladstonian ranks is confined to the 
ranks of the Gladstonians. 

It may seem too much to assert that the Irish conspirticy may 
boast of carrying success as far Vs that, whether by direct or, indirect 
processes. I propose, however, that we look into* the matter a little ; 
fearing that when wo. do wo shall find ourselves forced to acknow- 
ledge that the j)arty confusions, the Sistvactions of principle, that broke 
out in 1886, and that clearly proceeded from the Irish agitation, arc 
not all on one side. • 

AVhat lias happened to one of iiio two great iiartics which 
for years withstood the pressure of g rebellions faction is evident 
enough. Policies not long before, declared foolish and perilous were 
suddenly adopted for Iho sake of party interests which generosity 
itself cannot dissociate from personal advanfage anrf'the gratification 
of political spite. Such a spectacle as that was tilono enough to 
stifle all concern with politics in many a mind. On the Gladstonian 
side itself a good many honost-minded Liberals, distressed already by 
their leader’s conduct of affairs all through the Administi^ation of 
1880, revolted not only from this particular move gf his, but frt>m 
the whole game of politics. That was a great misfortune in •itself. 
It is no gain to the community when honest-minded men of any sort 
drop politics in disgust, but it may be a great advantage to some 
hustling, bustling faction in it, and that advantage fell to the rejoic- 
ing Irish party. 13ut as another consequence of Gladstoniaii rene- 
gading, some of the Radical and LiberTil leaders, as well as a large 
number of the rank and file, went over to the Conservatives. They 
went' over 1o the Conservatives in order to form a strong bodyVf 
opposition to — what ?. To the Liberal doctrine, the Radical beliefs, 
which they had hitherto held ? None of them would say so, and of 
few would it be true. Some avowed conversions to Conservatism 
there may have been amongst unofficial Liberals, but examine the 
principles -of even tlfese, and it will be found in nearly, every case 
that they arc to-day precisely what they were ten years ago — Moder- 
ate Liberals ; but Liberals who see more clearly than ever the neces- 
sity of resisting immoderation, and of putting a check on a party of 
progress which is dragging legbLiiiua on the road to anarchy. In 
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sentiment they differ very little from the Liberals who refuse to rank 
themselves under the Tory flag. These are the Liberals of the 
Liberal Unionist party. ^ But there is*a Badical section of that party 
too ; men who for the most part — (again I must say that I am not 
speaking of the leaders) — are Radicals of the old school of Moles- 
worth, Grote, and Hill. They, too, rema/n pretty much what they 
were ten years ago ; a political ^section distinctly marked off from 
Conservatives by opinions which these others combat and by designs 
which they refuse to abet. 

Then what puts these several parties together ? What is it that 
brings the more advanced factions into comimnionship with the 
onlj" opponents known to them a few years ago — the iConscrvatives ? 
Ifot one thing, as might be inferred from the whole tenor of press 
and plflftform controversy, but three. Of these, the first is pro- 
claimed from the housetops : anxiety* to defeat the plans of Messrs. 
Gladstone and iParnell, in which the common sense of all three 
political sections discerns a folly like that of ^bringing fire into a 
straw- yard. That is the declarefl motive of the Unionist Liberals 
in joining with the Tories, and to this day we hear little of any 
other. But it was not the only one. Long before the year of the 
break-up, J^icobinism had been creeping into the Liberal ranks from 
the nest of it that had been formed at Birmingham. Long before 
that time, the sounder Liberals an4 Radicals, in Parliament and out, 
were not only aware of the invasion, but had become impatient of 
its advance and V/erc eager to repel it. But party considerations, 
the entanglemenvs of personal intercourse and obligation, kept their 
leaders in restraint; and still would have done so, no doubt, but 
for that move of Mr. Gladstone’s which dissolved a tie that had 
become iatolerahljr irksome on more accounts than one. In short, 
if l*he first purpose of the seceders in breaking aAvay from Mr. Glad- 
stone was to combat his amazing plans for Ireland, they rejoiced in 
their freedom as permitting them to fight against a Jacobinism 
which they detested almost as much as the Tories themselves. The 
third motive was profound dissatisfaction with Mr. Gladstone, not only 
as an inventor of panaceas for Ireland but* in all his walks and ways. 
To conclude this brief analysis of a somewhat complicated move- 
ment, beneath these various motives lay a deep disgust at the barter 
of ‘ principle on the Gladstoniun side, and at the wretched craving 
for popularity and ‘‘importance” on which tl^e preaching of Jaco- 
binism was founded. Rebellion against political fatuity was enforced 
by revolt at something worse : the disorganization? of principle and 
the subversions of a gross political immorality. 

This little historiette will be rejected by thc< Oppositionists as in- 
accurate, no doubt. But the Moderates, who know their own minds and 
motives, will say that there is not a word of misrepresentation or 
exaggeration in the foregoing account of them. * Of that I am con- 
fident — still sjjcaking of rank-and-file Unionists. But now let us 
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see what the recital brings us to. It seems that the Unionists are 
composed of various bodies o4 men who are not of the same way of 
thinking generally. Each sectioili retains the stamp of difference 
impressed upon every member of it by origijial temperament. But 
a common impulse, common motives, brought them together at a 
certain time not long ago. ^We have seen that that impulse a,nd 
those motives were alarm and repulsiogi at jf particular policy which 
at one moment seemed to threaten success ; a general belief that the 
formidable author of it (ff, indeed, he is to be called its author) had 
become a danger to the State, and had better be excluded from all 
further opportunity of mischief as Prime Minister ; a common dread 
of the new and extravagant political party which that influential 
personage seemed much more likely to embrace than to repel ; and, 
last, but by no means least, what I have called the decompositisn of 
principle and the encroachment oLa gross political immosality.^That 
was at the beginning. This is how we started! Some years have 
passed since then ; much has been said and done meanwhile , and 
now, as a consequence!* of 'these sayings and doings, a question comes 
up which particularly invites the attention of the Unionist leaders in 
general and the Conservative leaders ijiost of all. 

What is the position of affairs to-day? Is there no change any- 
where ? The basis of union between Conservatives and Radicals : 
does it remain unegifcebled at all points* or (perhaps) is it-strength- 
ciied here if weakened there ? Are the relations of these parties with 
each other unaltered, and (above all) are the relation^of leaders and 
rank and file still what they were and stiU what they ought to be ? 

I hope it is not too presumptuous an opinion that if these questions 
are fairly considered and truly answered, it wUl appear that the 
Unionist leaders have much more to think about than they betray 
any consciousness of. Not but what the Radical captains of th^ 
combination do seem to be aware that one of the bonds of alli^ce 
between their own followers and the Conseiwatives is wearing out. 
It may be knit up again by-and-by perhaps, and will if the next 
general election, like the last, turns on the Home Rule question^ 
which I for one do not believe. Meanwhile, however, there is no 
longer any fear in '' the country that the Gladstonian plans for 
Ireland will succeed. That alarm is done with at present. Inas- 
much, therefore, as it brought the two English parties together,# 
the tie is weakened ; and the further consequence is that neither 
secs so much need for the suppression of party- judgment or the 
discontinuance, of self-assertion. I say neither. I mean that the Con- 
servative-Unionists see it no more than the Radical-Unionists ; a 
necessary remark when#we speak of the rank and file, because while 
it is a commonly accepted point of calculation that Radical opinion 
is not amenable to management when suppression is intended, it 
really seems to be thqught that Conservative opinion may be turned 
on and off as convenience suggests. There? will be more to say 
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about that as wc proceed. At the moment we have to mark that 
one of the three or four motives for tie union of the Unionists has 
lost much of its forcio ; and it is the one that was heard of alone 
when the coalition was formed. Another is in much the same case : 
Mr. Gladstone himself destroys the dread of his return to power in 
continuing to disintegrate his own rejAitation. Then what is left? 
What remains of the raotive*and imjDulse that drove the Conserva- 
tives and Radicals together when a host of ,thc Gladstonian party 
iflarched ofE into the Irish camp ? Something remains, and it will 
be a grave misfortune for themselves and for the nation if the 
Conservative leaders do not give to it a more solicitous atten- 
tion than they seem inclined to bestow at preSent. It is this: 
Dread^ but not submissive dread, of the reckless Jacobinism that 
trades on the poverty and ignorance of masses of new voters, and 
revolt at the decoinposition of political principle. It should be 
remembered tha't amongst honest men this disgust is of a general 
character, and is not merely excited by the offence of a particular 
person. If the malady breaks out amongst their political opponents 
they are less humiliated than when it appears amongst their political 
friends, but that is all the difference. 

It appears, then, that some of the questions with which the pre- 
ceding paragraph begins m^st be ansvrered in this way. The original 
basis of union between Conservatives and lladicallj han been weakened 
at certain points very considerably. At oIIk'is, however, it may be 
or might be st^^engthehed ; for not only has the Anarchist Radicalism 
of the time become more menacing, not oidy is it preached more 
boldly and spreading more rapidly, but it is finding leadership 
amongst the men w'ho headed the reckless, selfish, and most un- 
patri(5lic disruption-movement of lb86. Therefore it appears that 
if some of the motives for the union of the Unionists have been 
weakened, the others should be strengthened ; for on the Gladstonian 
side a larger growth of dangerous doctrine is associated with an 
extension of traffic in political principle. We should expect, then, 
that on the whole, the position of affairs to-day would be pretty 
much what it was two voars ago. We should expect that the rela- 
tions of the two English* pdrties to each other would be little altered. 
Is it so ? It certainly is not, and when w^e come to the last question 
‘in our little list, and ask w'hether the relations of leaders and rank 
and file are still what they were and ought to be, no man who knows 
the true state of political feeling in the coxmtry will reply that 
they are. * 

We now enter upon delicate ground ; but delicate ground is not 
always to be avoided in political discussion, \ny more than delicate 
operations are never to be hazarded in the practice of surgery. I do 
not pretend to an accurate knowledge of what is going on in the 
ranks of the Radical Unionists, but there arc those who do know ; 
and it is evident from the public speeches of their leaders, and espe- 
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cially from Mr. Chamberlain's later harangues, that a porlion of 
them, large enough to compel attention to themselves, are in a rather 
fretful state. Why they fret* we learn frqjpa the same mouths in 
the same way. Association with the Conservatives is annoying 
•. beyond their expectation to some of our Unionist allies ; who fear, 
moreover, that the integrity of their principles may suffer by it. 
How much the subsidence of alanmfor tffo safety of the Union may 
account for the advance of these sentiments no one can tell ; but they 
obviously stand forward in prominence enough to engage a great 
deal of their leaders' attention. What follows ? It follows that 
Mr. Chamberlain, for cxamj)lo, never mounts tlie platform without 
proclaiming that though Conservatism may still be the amusement 
of three-fourths of the Unionist party, it has nothing to do nowadays 
with the control of affairs. The Government — that is to say, the 
Cabinet — may be called Tory, 4)ut Tory it no h>ngei»is. The Con- 
servative spirit has entirely gone out of it : "possibly through pres- 
sure from without — oji that Mr. Chamberlain's audience must judge 
for themselves ; ffut ^it has certtfinly gone. Where Government 
abides and State legislation lays its plans, a new Adam has been 
created in a serpen tlcss Eden, and* no hand is raised to any bough 
from which the Liberal Unionist hji*s suspended the . prohibitory 
placard, Nor is it that the Conservatives in the Cabinet merely 
abstain from tht practice of Consjcrvatisin in Icgislatioirand govern- 
ment. Every act and deed of theirs is frankly Radical, and Radical 
because their unofficial colleagues of the*othcr parly will have it 
so. That indeed — so the talc goes on — is the grawd consequence of 
the Unionist compact, so far as the English parties are concerned ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain is troubled by no fear that the future course 
of political action in a Ministry of changed minds. will differ from 
that which has hitherto advanced the principles and plans of ils.un- 
changed Radical companions.^ * 

That Mr. Chamberlain should believe it necessary to make such 
explanations and jprotcstatioiis u5 these for the satisfaction of his own 

(1) Siuco it nidy he imagined by some who have read Mr. Chamberlain's spetclics 
carelessly that 1 have tiavcstied fiis language on this point, it may be as well to append 
the following piece Justificative. It is an exlrac^ fi;pin a speech roeently delivered at 
Newcastle, where, however, Mr. Chamberlain (who is, witliout exception, the most 
candid politician of his day) only repeated what he had said quite as plainly several 
times before. In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Chambciiain, Mr. Lambton oom- 
plimented him on a suj)p 08 cd modification of his opinions. Thereupon the right hon- 
ourable gentleman said, do not think that my views upon policy have undergone 
“the slightest change in the course of the three years he [Mr. Lambton] has referred 
“to. I think *tbe changes may be put in this way, as between the Conservatives and 
“ the Whigs on the one hand and myself on the other. I have found out that they are 
“ very good^ fellows, and Jhey have found out that my measures are very safe measures, 
“The point is important; it has something more than a personal bea,ring. We are 
“continually being taunted with having become Tories. It all depends lipon what you 
“mean by Torjism. What I say is the present Government have carried out — well 
“ to begin with, the whole, in principle at all events, of tho Unauthorized Programme. 
“That is to say, that the programme which in 1885 was too Radical, too cxtieme, not 
“ only for the Tories, not only for the Whigs, but for a great number of those soi-disant 
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friends in the Unionist party is remarkable enough in itself. But 
he is not the only Liberal Unionist leader who is eager to impress 
upon his more immediate followers that whatever the Government 
may be called, it is a Liberal-Radical Government in poipt of fact, 
and has legislated and will continue to legislate as such. . These 
assc'j'erations are heard, of course, by m^n to whom they are not 
indeed addressed, but wh« are as deeply concerned 'with them as 
their Liberal and Radical companions. The platform speeches of 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are rcati by Conservatives, 
and what can be made of them by these other members of the 
Unionist coalition ? Of course they understand that for the time 
they are under joint leadership. They have alwjiys understood 
that while purposes of commanding importance render association 
necessa:^^, neither party must assert its principles in a pressing way. 
But what if Mf. Chamberlain’s stateipents to his own faction repre- 
sent the truth ? He has paraded thorn not once only, but three or four 
times ; and his explicit account of the course of government under 
the Unionist compact is, not tliat iogislation is/iheiely coloured by an 
infusion of Radical plan and prineijile, but that the Government 
adopts both without reserve and even to extremes. “ They may call 
themselves what they like ; but what I say is that, to begin with, 
the present Government have^carried out the whole — in principle, 
at all events: — of the unautherised programme, [fhe programme 
which in 1885 was too Radical, too* extreme, not only for the Tories, 
not only for the Whigs, but for a great number of those soi-diaant 
Radicals, the Glgdstonians — that policy has been carried out by 
what you call a Tory Government.” 

These are Mr. Chamberlain’s own words ; that is to say, the words 
of one who is understood, with little grudging, to be an unofficial or 
outside member of the present Administration. They W’ere spoken 
a fortnight befefre the wTiting of these jiages, and I have not yet 
seen them contradicted in so much us a line or a syllable by any 
ministerial print or Government orator. The question remains, 
however, whether they are nearly true (it seems impossible that they 
can be quite), and if so, how we are to account for the hardihood that 
launches such statements iijto^the public press. For their publisher 
is greatly anxious for the union of the Unionists ; he lately spoke 
up ^ for an absolute fusion without loss of time ; he knows that the 

“Radicals themselves — that policy hus been carried out hy whut you call the Tory 
“ Govemnieiit.*’ To show that tljis lri.st slatement was unexuggerated, Mr. Chamberlain 
enlarged upon recent legislation in detail, adding the remark th^t he didn’t care what 
the Government called themselves provided that they caniod out what he believed to 
be in the best interests of tbo country. “We can only deal with a matter as wc find 
“it; and we liiid that the whole of the policy which was jSit forward .hy what were 
“ called the exlrcinc Radicals, is receiving favourable consideration at the hands of the 
“Unionist Government.” Mr. Chamberlain spoke to precisely the same effect in 
August last, and not then for the first timo ; not tho least remarkable thing about 
these B])eeches being an apparent confidence that they could wot bo contradicted and 
would not bd resented. 
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Conservatives are a majority in the coalition ; and he is aware ‘that 
even before he began to talk in this way Conservative suspicion, 
prevision, or ‘‘ cussedness,’’ kept many Tories from voting for Liberal 
Unionist can4idates at by-elections. The mjiin point, however, is not 
a question of Mr. Chamberlain’s discretion, but whether he and his 
more immediate colleagues give a fairly true account of the suppres- 
sion of Conservatism in the Cabinet. ^ Well, that is by no means a 
new inquiry amongst rank-and-file Conservatives. It was forced 
upon them long ago* by their own observation of Government 
measures, though of course they arc none the less impressed 
with what they see when Liberal Unionists step forward to declare 
that there is no mistake about it — no illusion whatever ; and remain 
uncorrccted. Those measures are in intention or effect what 
Conservative outsiders either believe or fear. So the Radical partners 
of the Government declare openly and boastfully. Just think for 
a moment,” said Mr. Chamberlain the other cftiy,. ‘‘ what 'were the 
dangerous proposals which I put before you in 1885. I proposed to 
you free schools. Mr.\31adstone played with the subject and, 
indeed, formulated certain grave objections. ''The Tory Govern- 
ment treated it as a question of practical politics, and at this moment 
free education is the rule throughout the whole of the^ northern 
country. I am perfectly satisfied to proceed step by step forward. 
If free education siiccecds in Scotland ’’—(that is to say, it-the people 
do not rise against it and insist on paying for their children’s educa- 
tion themselves) — ‘'by this act of the Tory Government you will 
have carried a great Liberal and Radical measure.” *Mr. Chamber- 
lain added that he could go on to name other questions with which 
the Government have already dealt, or announced their intention of 
dealing, in a similar spirit ; but as to that, every •QonservuJLive in 
the country who reads his newspapers can do the same thing. Out 
of a semi-official knowledge of the matter, the Liberal Unionist leaders 
corroborate, illustrate, confirm ; but original information they have 
none to give. In their .eagerness to clear themselves of all participa- 
tion with Toryism, they may exaggerate tlieir conquests of the Cabinet 
and magnify the Radicalism* of its measures ; but, whether w^e speak 
or remain silent, none of us can be blind to the fact that the w^hole 
conduct of the Government in home affairs has been controlled by 
its Liberal allies, and that its legislation has proceeded on RadicsU 
lines to the promotion of Radical ends. 

Of course we are equally aware of the reason assigned for these 
remarkable irregularities. The Union in danger ! The Conserva- 
tives are not a majority in the House of Commons ; alone, they are 
not a majori^ in the country ; and therefore — the Union being in 
danger — it becomes necessary to bind the Radical Unionists to the 
Government by appeasing Radical jealousy and consenting — (“a 
little ” it is said ) — ip Radical direction. Tliis argument might be 
answered by pointing to^the extreme improbability that the Radical 
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and 'Liberal opponents of Mr. Gladstone would contrive the destruc- 
tion of the Government under any circ«nistances, that being a matter 
in which their own political existence is involved. So obvious a 
reflection need not be dwelt upon, however. We pass- on to remark 
that Ministers have consented lo Hadical direction much more than 
little.*' Mr. Chamberlain does not go far wrong when he says 
that their submission has been continuous and complete ; and 
when complaint is raised on that pcrplcxiiij^ slate of things the 
only answer is “ the Union in danger ! ” it, then, too much to 
say that when, as fulfilling the seeondary purpose of their agita- 
tions, the Irish party boast of the lowering of political standards, the 
confusion of parties, the decomposition of principle in public men, 
they need not point to the Gladslonian ranks alone ? Most certainly 
they meed not. They can assert, and no honest observant man 
amongst ns -can deny, that one direct or indirect result of their 
various plottings- has been the subversion of conscience and the 
ravage oif principle far beyond the little band of Hawardenites who 
disgraced English politics in 18*80. ' 

But when we look beyond llie Jlawardeuitcs, where do we find 
these lamentable consequences To whom has the contagion ex- 
tended, apd where does it stop ? In the Glads toni an case, we 
know, the personal influence of a pontifical leader carried it amongst 
great numbers of his following in the country. * Tlie charm that 
still hung about the one renegade created many thousands of 
renegadoes in c singlc'wcek. Fortunately there is no such magic 
about any Conservative leader. True Liberalism is a Protestant 
faith, and does not submit its doctrine to the traiisforinalions of any 
conclave. The submergence of principle which JMr. Chamberlain 
boasts t of, and we all perceive, is confined to a number of men very 
powerful but very few. It is an arrangement, for leinporary pur- 
pose)^. which rank-and-file Conservatism was never consulted about, 
does not assent to, and regards with mortification and alarm. There- 
fore I say that as a consequence df the recent handling of political 
affairs by a complex Unionist GoveriiTiieut, the relations between 
the leaders and the rank and file arc not what they were and not 
what they ought to be ; while the relations of the two sections of 
Unionists in the country are in much the same case. IIow’’ should 
ik be otherwise ? The greater number of those who make up the 
Unionist party are Conservatives because of. their Conservatism, or 
Moderate Liberals because of a bred-in- ihe-bonc preference for 
moderate counsels in domestic reform. Yet, being what they are, 
they see that their leaders at the scat of Government are playing the 
game of absolute Eadicalism, which of course^ they reixvjim opposed 
to. Union or no Union. They see this done at a time w'hen, accord- 
ing to universal aeknowledgriient, a more extravagant and revolu- 
tionary Eadicalism than was ever before known in England is 
rapidly gaining strength, and may possibly puceced even though all 
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the conservative forces of the country are arrayed against it. And 
that does not complete the tale of their humiliation and distress. 
Radicals who are in close partnership with Jhe Government tell 
them in so nmi^y words that they arc iindeiw no mistake, that their 
leaders have thrown over, and will continue to throw over, Con- 
servative principles — as tha price of Radical aid in defence of 
the Union. Who can doubt what the result of all this must be ? 
Who could ever have doubted it ? Of course the boasting of Mr. 
Chamberlain weakens the Union of the Unionists — throwing the 
Conservatives farther apart from the Radicals in a natural jealousy. 
Of course the relations of the Tory rank and file with their leaders 
have become vitifrted by sullen disappointment. They are chary of 
voting for Liberal Unionist candidates ? Who can be surprised at 
that when they are told on the highest authority, and when lliore- 
over they sec, that it is much the same thing as voting dowr^ their 
own principles ? 

Iiut, yes — the danger to the ITnion ! At that thought all patriotic 
Conservatives should* suAuiit to the* sacrifice demanded of them, 
since the continued adherence of their Radical allies depends upon 
it. Ts that the argument? If so, this is the answer: Every- 
thing is not to be sacrificed to avert a danger that was iievci; extreme, 
and that no longer oppresses anybody. And if we were not mistaken 
as to the motives that brought the ynionisf.s together, n(tM"o{ them 
still exist in full force, except “ dread, but not submissive dread, 
of the reckless Jacobinism that trades on the "poverty and ignorance 
of masses of new voters, and revolt at tbe decompositfon of political 
principle.” Well, but now it appears ibat the union of the Unionists 
is to flourish on a further decomposition of political principle ! In 
order to combat Mr. Gladstone we are to adopt his vices ; and^f the 
sacrifice of conscience in so eminent a man, and the eminent men 
bis companions, has degraded political life, the remedy is whoksalo 
immolation on our part of a precisely similar kind. Iiut perhaps in that 
way we shall at any rat© further aif object which every sensible and 
steady-minded man in the community must feel to be more important 
than any other. We shall perhaps rally all the Conservative forces 
of the country to confront a party of AiKirehism so wild and exces- 
sive that it alarms Mr. Chamberlain himself. Is that likely? 
Apparently not. In matters of this kind probability is our onljT 
o-uide, but on the face of it there does not seem much likelihood of 
rallying the Conservative? forces of the country b3" processes of sheer 
discouragement and offence. No doubt, if it is a sound theory that 
while Radical opinion is never to be managed into silence, Conserva- 
tive opinion may be turtied on and off from head-quarters as occasion 
requires, all may be well enough. But that is no longer a safe 
calculation. Besides, it is one thing to refrain from the assertion 
of principle, or even Ao qualify its application in affairs not abso- 
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lutely fundamental, and quite another to justify such sweeping state- 
ments as Mr. Chamherlain is able ^^to baake uncontradicted. Many 
Liberals were thrown out of politics altogether by disgust at their 
leader's volte-face on one particular line of policy. H it supposed 
that a general surrender of principle on the other side will have no 
such effect upon Conservatives ? If ^o, it is a supposition which 
nothing in nature warrants, if the rank-and-file Conservatives are 
to be consolidated in opposition to the reck^es| Jacobinism of the day 
(ahd what concerns them more ?)^ it is their Conservatism that must 
bo called upon. They must not bo asked to unpack their principles, 
and, in the name of a more moderate kind of Radicalism, aid in 
removing obstacles from the path of more foolisK and furious suc- 
cessor. Yet that is what is being done now. 

In “short, it is time to acknowledge the very considerable change 
that hits conie over t];ie whole aspect, of political affairs. ‘‘ The Union 
in danger ! " While their leaders'are still thumping the tub to this 
tune, certain Radicals of the Unionist part;^arp slipping over to the 
old camp, for the danger is one that they have lost dread of, and 
they are Radicals still. While as for Conservatives, and with them 
the moderate Liberals and m?tny old Radicals, they are aware of 
other dangers greater yet—' in 'which, however, the Irish menace is 
involved — and they sec no^i)reparation for repelling them. Tlio 
notion t£‘al‘"the next General Election will turn ‘on Home Rule is 
already out of date. Of course it will be included in the Oladstoniaii 
programme — that is necessary, for the sake of the Irish vote. But there 
is a newer thing than Homo Rule, and one that is far more captivat- 
ing to the English masses. This is the Socialist Radical doctriiu', 
which, beyond all doubt, has seized upon the imagination and the 
hopes bi the people all the land over, and will certainly be “run " 
by a united Opposition at the time of the elections, with Mr. Glad- 
stone as far in the van of progress as Mr. Labouchere or Mr. Jacoby. 
(There should be no doubt of that after reading Mr. Gladstone’s 
little speech at Hawarden on the subject of the dock strike.) IIow 
formidable such a movement may become, how formidable it threatens 
already to become, and how much more likely than an exhausted 
Home Rule cry alone it ’^s * to sweep amalgamated Revolution into 
office, no man of common political intelligence need be told. The 
Government must mean, I suppose, to do their utmost to avoid 
overthrow. Prepare they must to gather all the various forces of a 
reasonable Conservatism against so alarming an attack. So far, 
however, they have done nothing but disorder and dishearten all the 
disciplined Conservatism there is in the country ; and so long as Mr. 
Chamberjain is able to repeat the language he addrCTssed to the 
Unionists at Newcastle, that enormous mischief will go on. To 
what end, and to whose profit P 


FiiEDE&icK Greenwood. 
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Popular myths, traditiotfal legends and belief in supernatural 
agencies of every kind, are as rife aftd various in the Portugal of to- 
day as they were in ^fllizabothan England. They are accepted with 
a very undoubting faith, and it i§ a strange and startling experience 
to one who lives in rural Portugal, to find himself among men and 
women who surround the incidents of every-day life with a glamour 
that derives frobi quite outside the material senses, and that comes 
ill no wise from logic and reasonableness. To one who is neither a 
jirofessing savant nor a professing pessimist it is by no means an 
unpleasant experience. * , * • 

The educated Portuguese, as may easily be su{)posed, reject these 
popular superstitions e^oritemptiiously, but they cannot wholly neglect 
the popular faith in the unseen !hat has come down to our day 
unmitigated by passage through any such period of secpticisra as 
AA’as interposed by the Voltairean teaching in France and England 
between the old beliefs and modern doubt. Portuguese* folk-lore is 
for this reason racier here than els(^where of ;fche ancient days of 
faith, and makeS a substantial part of the lives of us wIicT are so- 
journers among this interesting and sympathetic people. Their folk- 
myths arc indeed as much a portion of our environment in Portugal 
as sickness and health, crime, death, the sunshine aCd the rain. 

From the merely literary point of view one cannot help wonder- 
ing that such opportunities as Portugal possesses for the purposes of 
literature in its ancient, abiding folk-lore, should nbver bc\ised by 
the many able men of letters whom the country possesses. They 
arc opportunities such as Sliakespcrc had at liand and did notfthrow 
away. With help from these universal beliefs, a man of genius, 
one would think, migiit compose a great drama, a great poem, or a 
great work of narrative flection, and move the hearts of his country- 
men as the heart of one man. 

The folk-lore of Portugal is the moVe interesting in that it has 
its origin in so many and such various sources, for the popular 
tenets are inherited, as I shall presently show, in part from Roman 
times, in part they are a relic of the Moorish occupancy, and in 
part no doubt they come from the original dwellers in the land, 
whoever they may have been ; while an important portion of them 
descends to the Portuguese of to-day from the conquering Gothiii 
races, wheflw comes \oo, I believe, a main ingredient in, the blood 
of the men of Northern Portugal, and that mettle in them, as I 
suspect, which, through the ages, has made them a famous nation. 
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No doubt muTiy beliefs, legends, and myth-talcs that seem at first 
sight derived* from a particular race a|fc drawn from the common 
mythological stock of ojjr Aryan forefathers. 

One may suppose that i;a all countries where a new ord^r of things 
tabes the place of an old one, the remembrance of the older time 
lives on softened as a myth- tradition, witlj. a glamour cast upon it by 
the imagination of succeeding generations. This is strikingly the 
case with traditions coming down from the time of the Moors. More 
than twenty generations of men have been born and died since the 
Moor had sway in the northern half of the kingdom, yet legends of 
the departed nation linger almost in every parish. Its commonest 
form is that of the well haunted by an enchanted Moorish maiden ; 
A Fonfe da Moura^ the Moor girl’s w’dl. There is one within a 
mile of Oporto, hut the civilisation of the great city has invaded its 
sanctity and perhaps broken the sjx)!!, for I can hear of no other 
testimony to its ereh^ntment than its name. Near Moncorvo, in 
Northern Portugal, is another Fonfo da Mourn, and here its spell- 
bound denizen, invisible all round tlie long lalcndar of days, takes 
her true human shape at dawn on the 24th of June, the feast-day of 
St. John, when, as is well knowui, mortals under enchantment enjoy 
a temporary relaxation from the numbing spell. She has been seen 
by the village girls wlien they come for water at early morning of 
St. John's Jay, spreading figs to dr}’’ in the first sup rays. Another 
spring hard by is similarly haunted, but the watcjr-maiden has been 
seen by no mortjfil eyes, only when the wjiters of her spring are 
drawn off, her melancholy sighing can plainly be heard. Near 

Ilcgoa, on the Douro, is another Fonfe da Mourn, of wdiich it is- 
related that a woman coming betimes on St. John^s day to fill her 
pitcher was besought by the inhabitant of the well, w^ho appeared 
bo:^re her in likeness of a slim and most beautiful maiden, to bake 
her a Jittle cake in the shape of a horse, whereby the spell Ijdng 
upon her would be removed. The women consented, but in the 
baking one leg of the image was broken, and .through this accident 
the power of the enchantment wras doubled. At other wells the 
village girls have been asked, always oh St. John’s day, by the 
enchanted Moorish girl, for *i drink of water from their pitchers, 
sweetci*, no doubt, to these disconsolate immortals for having been 
duawm and given to them by their mortal sisters ; and the girls 
have set their pitchers by the fountain’s brim and retired a little, 
and, though they could perceive no human shape, they have watched, 
awe-struck, while the water in their vessels has B?mk £|,s the spirit- 
maiden has invisibly drunk from one after another of their pitchers. 

These stories of haunted wxlls are common i every whgje in Por- 
tugal. They take various forms. In the Castle of Torre-de-Dona- 
Chama, in the wild mountains of Traz os Montes, is an enchanted 
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well. Here the^Moorisli maiden has appeared more than onee, * She 
is seen in likeness of a womaji to the waist ; thence her^orm ends ipi 
a serpent’s cg[ls. So appearing once to a ^oung peasant of the 
neighbourhcj^ she offered him wealth untold if he would disenchant 
her. To do so he must consent to let her put off all likeness of .a 
Vomah’s shape and come to Jiim as a serpent, and clasp him and Ooil 
herself round his body. He agree^ but when she began^ to wind; 
her cold, scaly folds round him and a serpent’s head came near his 
face, a horror came lipon him and he struck the seeming reptile 
with a club in his hand. Then the creature fell down and glided 
away, a serpent still, but speaking with a woman’s voice, and she 
cried out that th© spell upon her was now made doubly strong. 
Thereupon she disappeared for over. 

Wells and springs and fountains are naturally special centg*es of 
popular interest in countries witji a hot and droughty^summer, and 
it is no wonder that the legends of the chartnejl Moorish Vomen 
should be connected with fountains, lakes, and water springs. There 
may be another reasrn ’for the tradkional belief in the fact that it 
was the Moors who in Portugal introduced all that complicated 
system of raising water from wells, and the conveyance of it through 
carriers upon the laud ; to this day many words connected with water 
are of Arabic origin, nora, for instance, the water-wheel with an 
endless chain of ljuckets, and chafariz, the commoh word hcr-jHin the 
north for a fountain. Wells are, Kowever, also in some few circum- 
, stances unmistakably connected with Roman times and Roman 
w'orship, and such traces of the ancient Pagan faith ^ould no doubt 
' still bo very frequent but for the repression of the clergy, as we can 
read in numerous rescripts of the Roman church. 

The old Pagan rile has been observed unchanged;^ ho wevgr, at a 
well called Fonte do Lcitc, Milk Well, at Ponte da Barca, a score of 
miles to the north of Oporto, where the women yearly lay by its 
side offerings of bread and wine and flax and oil. Other fountains 
are crowned with flowers year after year. Offerings, too, are made 
to trees almost exactly as the old Pagan cult required; and the 
peasant who desires to work* an enchantment still carries bread and 
salt to a desert place, ties them in a cipth, lays a potsherd full of 
wine by their side, and setting the whole round a wild laurel shrub, 
repeats three times a charm which is expected to cure him of th^ 
maleitoB or ague. In some parts of the country a little image of an 
ox in dough is baked' ^nd hung up as a charm in gardens and 
orchards, just in the same way as images were hung to branches of 
trees in classic times in ancient Italy. In all these points the Roman 
traditions are extant, g,nd no doubt in many more where my feeble 
archaeology cannot trace the tradition. The fact is that the Portu- 
guese inheritance from Roman times is to this day extraordinarily 
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great. The Portuguese indeed, throughout the vicissitudes of for-^ 
tune, through all revolutions, and theocrumbling of three foreign 
dynasties, have never lost touch with Latin influences and the great 
Boman civilisation that ipas once dominant in Lusitani^ The lan- 
guage proves it best, more like to the tongue of ancient Bcnne than 
any still spoken among men ; so like indeed that long sentences and 
even sonnets have been written in Portuguese that will pass jor 
liatin. The Portuguese moreover have still the old classic delight in 
right literary form — it is apparent in thepboj^le^s songs and even in 
the people’s proverbs. Well-known Latin hexameters that had once 
won the popular ear have lost their old form indeed, but have never 
died out in the people’s memories. The verses have naturally ceased 
to be Latin and they have ceased to be hexameters, yet they still 
live oii. One such instance has always greatly struck me. No one 
with the SoTirthern sense of word music and word wit can ever forget 
a line which conveys a common truth so shrewdly and so well as — 

** Ghitta cavat lapidom non vi sed 6:^)6 cadendo.** 

It is preserved in a vernacular proverb, losing its metrical for a 
rhythmic and rhyming form but hardly anything of its neatness and 
force, in * 

Agua mollw em pedra dura 
Tauto da at§ qi*e fura.” ‘ 

"Water-drops on hard stone falling, 

Fall so long they pierce in falling.”) 

The most sombre of the traditionary beliefs in rural Portugal 
certaiply go back to far beyond the time of the Moors, beyond even 
tjie period of the entry into the Peninsula of the nations from Cen- 
tral ^urope. ' The wehr- wolf legends come from Roman times. The 
term for the man-wolf in Portuguese is lobts-homem, hardly a change 
from the Latin lupus-homo, though it is more than likely that in 
substance if not in form the lycanthropic myth is far older than the 
Roman nation itself. The legend of ^a human being assuming a 
wolf’s shape is certainly one of the most generally diffused through 
the world. It takes many forms in Portugal. A common belief is 
rtthat when there are seven children of the same parents one, either 
son or daughter, is fated before the age of puberty arrives to turn 
into a corredor — a night-ranger — ^that is, ^to become that which is 
preliminary to being a true wehr-wolf, or lobis-homem. 

The cai^edor need not necessarily assume a wolf’s shape — -indeed, 
he as often takes that of a hare, a wild cat, or a fox, but of nights he 
must pilt on the likeness of one of these animals and tange through 
woods and desert places. The corredor by all I can learn harms no 
one but himself, and is unconscious of his nightly wanderings as 
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soon as lie returns to his human shape and right senses, but he is 
always to be recognised by dkoegsive leanness, wild eyes, and a pale 
and haggard face. * 

The corrMm' steals from his bed, and clftnbing the highest tree 
in the neighbourhood, strips to the skin and hides his clothes in the 
branches; then descending •naked to the ^ground, he is instantly 
tr^sformed into bestial shape, with &11 the habits belonging to the 
beast whose form he ^jas^put on. He is endowed with supernatural 
speed and can outstrip man and all other animals. The child with 
this fate to undergo passes a novitiate of seven years as a corredor^ 
and then unless the spell be broken he turns to a true lobis-homemy a 
versUpellis, a wolf-man or a wolf -woman. The female of this terrible 
human wild beast is known as loheira. Male or female, it is a fierce 
creature, with appetites exaggerating those of the wolf it resembles, 
and whose strength and swiftness are greater than those ef the 
wolf. The creature is now no longer harmless, but leaps upon and 
preys on other animals, and its special delight is in the slaughter and 
devouring of children. 

When once the change into the true lohis-homem or loheira has 
taken place I understand that the wolf -man or woman can never 
again be reclaimed into the ranks of our •common humanity, but the 
spell upon a corredor can be broken. Jt needs but for its^clothes 
to be found andT)urnt, or for blood to be drawn from its body 
while in the form of a boast : then the spell is broken, the animal 
returns into human shape — waking amazed as from ft sleep-walking 
dream and recovering the reversion of the human soul of which the 
true hhie-homem must inevitably forfeit the tenure. Tales are many 
where a particularly savage wolf being sorely wounded by some 
peasant in a midnight fray has yet escaped by a seeming miracle. 
The next morning the unsuspected brother or sister cf the peasant 
himself is seen with a wound of identically the same nature, aifd so 
has proved to be nothing less than a foul lohis-homem or loheira. 

Though I am not prepared to say that the popular Portuguese 
myths and legends, or at least near likenesses of them, are not to be 
foimd in other parts of the world, I yet ‘think that many folk-lore 
tenets will be found in Portugal, not only in fuller and more^ 
authentic form than elsewhere, but also, as it seems to me, in a more 
perfectly artistic shape. • If this be so, I would ascribe it less to any 
conservative instinct in tfie Portuguese, less even to the fact of the 
long isolation of thi5 kingdom from disturbing influences, than to the 
very distinctly artistic craving pectiliar to a highly endowed Southern 
pace ; the craving that Is everywhere at the root of right literature, 
and that asks in all narrative for an intelligent beginning^ a suitable 
procession and development, and a congruent and fitting consum- 
mation, • 


3 a2 
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It is not to be supposed that a myth, a ballad, or a tale, is handed 
down through hundreds, or it may be thousands, of generations 
unaltered and uncorrfipted by some passers-on of it, or unimproved 
by others, in the same wily that a material possession ipight be, a bit 
of jade for instance, a bronze weapon, or some sacred getn fetish. 
The oral tradition of to-day breathes as’^it were with the life of each 
generation that has passed if on, and speaks to us now with the 
voices of all the uncountable men and women who have inherited, 
held, and bequeathed it. That is the interest these things bear for 
one who is not an archaeologist — their human interest. He cares less 
to have repeated to him, when once he has been told, the general fact 
that almost every popular myth is common to aluiost every race of 
the old world. Ho is quite ready at present to take this really 
important fact, so often proved, on trust. 

The modern Portuguese mythology is, as I have said, extremely 
full and derives* from many sources, as the bare naming of its 
dramatiH permnm will testify. There are, for instance, the Olhar(qm^ 
ogres of the Cyclops kind, one-eyed cannibals, fierce and man- 
hating. There are giants and dwarfs — creations of the Middle Ages 
— and classical Amazons and Sirens of the s(?a. There arc the Fadan^ 
or fairies; and the Him, who is a being born of Christian parents, a 
femahichild as other children are born, but who at the ago of twelve 
turns into a serpent, glides aw^ay and is seen no more. The Fradinho 
de mao furada, “ the friar with the pierced hand,^' is apparently a 
shape assumed^ by Satan himself, for he has been seen and heard at 
the Witches* Sabbath receiving the unholy reports of his subordinate 
warlocks and witches, all naked and all foully anointed and disguised 
with a black unguent. His satellites kiss his pierced hand in token 
of allegiance. Pemdello, the nightmare, takes human shape, but is 
certainly a ftrm of the foul fiend himself. Another form in which 
he appears to the Portuguese peasant is as the invisible being who 
wields the Mdo de Ferro, the iron hand, which strikes the unwary 
wandering in desert places by night, with stunning blows upon the 
face. There is also Trasgo, the spirit of the mist, in spite of which 
title he mostly frequents houses in mountain regions and chiefly 
torments women. Tardo is the night wandering diemon. in propnd 
^persona. There is a supernatural being familiarly known as Pedro 
de Malasartcs (Peter of the evil devices), whom I believe to be rather 
a pow^erful and maleficent magician than one of helTs own con- 
fraternity. Among the members of the Portuguese demonology is 
one who differs from all the others in that h6 alone is wanting in 
anthropic entity. He is shapeless — a formless, soundless terror — 
o Meda, panic, that assails solitary men alid overcomes them with 
unreasoning fear, driving them at times into insanity and prompting 
them to leap down precipices to their destruction 
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Of all the shapes of terror that people the rural parts of Portugal 
and are most potent to work*ev^ upon the human race the chief are 
the BruxaSy the witches. It is to avert theif evil influence that, in 
Northern PJhptugal, every ox-yoke on May ®ay bears a slip of broom ; 
’^very cart, plough, the door of every stable, cattle-lair, and sheep- 
fold is adorned with a sprig^of this mystic^ shrub ; that horse-shoes, 
or rather mule-shoes (with an uneVen number of nail-holes), are 
fixed against house ^dcjprs ; that young animals of every kind — 
pigs, goats, mules, and donkeys, especially, carry a red woollen 
thread round their necks ; that men and women wear amulets, and 
that innumerable precautions arc taken when a child is born, for the 
Bnixas arc vampires, and love to suck the blood of young children 
and young animals. Their influence is crossed by the use of the 
cabalistic pentad, the so-called seal of Solomon, which is very com- 
monly to be seen engraved on carts and ox-yokes and painted on 
boats, for there are sea Bruxaa to be provided against as well as 
witches of the laiid^ The Bnixas are omnipresent, and no one who 
has to do with the peasants can be a day without hearing mention of 
them. The fishermen at sea^ often believes ho sees them dancing 
among the white crests of the waves, and fancies he can hear the 
sound of their singing amid the muriAuring of the waters ; so fre- 
quently indeed docs he see them and hfiar them that he has^qpme to 
lose all fear of fhc water witches.* The sea Bnixas indeed seem to 
bo harmless folk, and arc not to be confounded with the SereiaSy or 
Sirens, who arc much more formidable. The BrinBas would seem to 
love all kinds of water, except that which is stagnant, and at mid- 
night they may be seen in scanty white garments paddling in the 
running water of wooded streams. They assume the aspect of water 
fowl if watched, but their true form is that of thll and* slender 
w'omen. Their laughter (very characteristic of Bntxas) and the 
clapping of their hands may often be heard when they theiflselves 
are hidden by the darkness of night. 

A story is told of a carter who, coming from Ponte da Barca to 
Oporto and passing along ^ the Barca Eiver at midnight, distinctly 
heard the splashing of water in the river shallows, and heard the 
well-known laughter of Bruxas, He was a man of courage and who 
loved a jest, and instead of crossing himself, or touching iron or 
bread, or repeating some charm against evil spirits, ho most rashly 
called out, '^Wash yourselves clean, Bruxas!*^ The effect was 
almost as great as in Tam o’ Shunter’s case. The sounds immediately 
ceased, and the next moment the carter was laid low by a blow upon 
the head delivered, he declared afterwards, as by an iron club. I 
understand that if the Bruxas are ever visible it is by .their own 
desire alone. For the most part they are not to be seen by mortal 
eyes, even when there are plain signs and tokens of their presence, 
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1)ut it is not to be supposed that beings shaped like tail and slender 
women” should not at times feel a strong longing for the mate- 
rialization of their faii^ proportions. 

The Bruxm are often to be heard in the air, iiKthe vast of 
night, flying high overhead; the beat of wings is then plainly 
audible, and sometimes a confused whistKng. Sometimes the distant 
sound of weird laughter comes down from the upper air. 

A pair of scissors laid open so as to form a cross is sovereign 
against the Bruxa%y for they cannot abide where metal is, and the 
cross thus formed, too, is contrary to malign influences of every 
kind. Garlic, too, is strongly antipathetic to these beings, and the 
peasant to ensure his day’s work against evil chances eats a clove 
in the morning before he goes out, and if he is taking a pig to 
market he is careful to rub its sides well with one, or three, or five 
cloves of the same herb. Some people carry about with them at all 
times, as a protection against the Bruxas, on a string round their 
necks, a little bag which holds a chip of stone from the altar, a bay- 
leaf, a leaf of rue, one from the olive-tree, and a sprig of Herva da 
Inveja, a plant whose English name I do not know. 

Though I have translated Brnxas by witches, they arc not witches 
in our English sense at all— not women under compact with the evil 
one — ^Wt maleficenj: spirits of the air, female of sex, who hold very 
unrighteras relations wdth the Prince of Darkness."* The true witch 
is feiticeira — the worker of magical spells, 

Besides these ^spiritual beings that are so powerful to work mis- 
chief on mankind, there are many supernatural influences in nature 
that are purely beneficent. There are the Mouras fneantadas, already 
spoken of, the sad Moorish maidens under enchantment who are 
always' grateful for services rendered to them, as is proved in this 
legend that is^told in the neighbourhood of Moncorvo. A farmer 
of that place was in the habit of wx'ighting his harrow with a 
heavy square fragment of granite, little guessing that it was nothing 
less than a Moorish woman compelled by magic to assume the shape 
of a stone. One day, working in his field with his harrow, he heard 
a voice in the air bidding him break off a comer of the stone and 
carry the fragment to his house. He was then to return and cast 
the stone itself into a deep pool of the river Sabor that flowed 
through his fields. He obeyed, and as the waters rose from the 
plunge of the great stone there came up from the river with the 
splashing of the waters the sound of unearthfy laughter. The farmer 
easily guessed that he had broken some enchantment; and, going 
home, was made sure of it, for the fragment of granite had turned 
into a lump of pure gold. • 

Another yeoman farmer of Morellos was accustomed in summer 
to let one of his milch cows feed on an unfrequented mountain-side. 
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Obserring that in the evening she came back short of milk, he one 
day followed her. Presently hg saw the animal enter an opening 
among the rocks, which he had never noticed Before, and, still follow- 
ing her, he^*!feund himself in a dark cavtrn, through whose long 
•winding the cow found her way quickly. At length she reached a 
place where the cavern opeded out into a E(prt of chamber, and there 
stopping she yielded her milk to a huge snake. The man set about 
driving his cow back^ whereupon the snake, speaking in a woman^s 
voice, declared she was no snake but a Moorish woman suffermg 
under enchantment, and she promised the farmer to convert his 
harrow into gold if he would allow the cow to visit her every day. 
He was to bincf the harrow on the back of the cow, but on no 
account to utter the name of God till he reached his home. To all 
this he consented ; but on his way he forgot his promise, and, as he 
drove the animal home before him, called out .the phrase that is in 
the peasant's mouth twenty times a day, Valha-fe Deos ! (God help 
thee !) Immediately the harrow t^at he had bound on the cow's 
back fell in dust to the ground. 

I think it is peculiar to Portuge se mythology that oxen act 
themselves as a charm, and are sovereign against all the evil influences 
of the air and the waters and the earth. A peasant '^ho stands 
among his oxen is secure from all magjc hurt whatever. Tb»»mule, 
on the other hand, has no good rejmte. Ho is an uncanny animal, 
and the country people say it comes of a mule having eaten the 
straw in the manger wherein the infant Saviour waif laid. The goat, 
as might be supposed, is in very ill repute, for it is the goat's shape 
that the enemy of mankind most frequently assumes — as he does in 
other countries of Europe. They tell a strange taje of an ancestor 
of the Portuguese House of Haro, who going one Hay a-hunting, 
and being separated from his companions, heard froiA. a mountam- 
top the voice of a woman singing — ^the sweetest voice and* most 
ravishing air his oars had ever takei) in. He climbed the mountain, 
still guided by the voibe, and at its summit found sitting on a ledge 
of rock a woman supremely beautiful, but whose feet and legs were 
those of a goat. Notwithstanding this peculiarity, the hunter was 
so enchanted with her loveliness as to otf er her marriage on the spot. 
She consented, with the one condition that he should abstain fropi 
using any holy name whatever. For some years he observed this 
condition faithfully, but one day at table ho spoke the name of Our 
Lady. His wife immediately uttered a loud cry and fled from the 
house towards the mountains with such swiftness that none could 
overtake her. Her hlisband and children never saw her more. 

Among wild animafs the wolf naturally is of ill^ omen, this fierce 
and ravening animal having his own sins to bear as well as those he 
commits when he is magically possessed by the souls of men and 
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women. One belief prevails about the wolf wliicb was held in classic 
times in Italy, that is, that if a wolf sees a human being and is not 
himself perceived, loss of speech is caused to the man. The wolf of 
the mountains of the nor!h of Portugal is the black wolfj Canis lycaon^ 
a larger and fiercer beast than the common grey wolf of the rest of 
Europe. f 

It is a noticeable thing that in Portugal there seem to be two 
paijallel lines of traditionary opinion in regard to the dog. One 
that comes, one may suppose, from Moorish and Mahomedan times 
is, that he is an accursed beast ; the other seems to derive from the 
Gothic races, or perhaps is inherited from classic times, and sets the dog 
high in esteem and affection. In the province of Beira- Alta, a strong- 
hold qf the Gothic races and a pastoral region, the shepherds who 
live in the miountains hold the very breath and saliva of dogs of 
soverci^ effect in Mounds and scratches. On the other hand, in 
Southern Portugal, where Moorish influence had later sway, and 
where probably Moorish blood may run in the tpeasants’ veins more 
freely than in the north, the howling of a dog by night, which the 
northern Portuguese disregard, is held to be of evil augury. A 
southerner hearing it slips his feet for a moment out of the Moorish 
slippers he wears and repeats this counter-charm : — 

• I 

' ** Tudo o aiiguro » 

Sohro teu couro.” 

^ (“On this leather alight 

All the ills of this night.”) 

Around birds of several kinds popular myths and beliefs have 
gathered ; for instance, the house martin is greatly esteemed and 
respected. His* pendent nest must on no account be broken from 
the eaves. Tp do so is to invite misfortune, for the martin flies 
everjfcday to heaven, there to wash our Lord's feet ; therefore the 
bird's young ones are always left in peace. The people have 
noticed what naturalists too havd recorded, .that of the crowds of 
birds of the swallow kind which migrate in autumn but few return in 
spring. The popular rhyme is : — 

“ Andorihhas loucas 
Ides muitas, vindoa poucas.” 

^ (“ Swallows, that do seldom loam 

Plying southward, to return.”) 

The hoopoe is another bird of good omen, ^ and his cry, that sounds 
like Powpa ! poupa ! seems to the peasants to bid them be thrifty, 
pmpar meaning, in Portuguese, to save. ‘ 

The legend of the cuckoo is the same that prevails in Western 
Europe, that is, the belief which is conveyed in this common rhyme of 
girls, who sing : — 
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“ Ouco da Oanasqneira ! ' 

Quantos kquob me d& solteira ? ” 

(** Cuckoo in tho Holm-Oak Tree ^ 

• ^ How many years ere I marry me ? ”) 

Then they count the bird’s^call for the answer. 

Of the grosser legend connected jrith 4he cuckoo I greatly doubt 
whether it is not a purely literary myth dating, in this country at 
least, only from Een&issance times. The legend exists here, buf not 
to my knowledge generally amorfg the peasants. 

As may bo supposed, plants and flowers of every kind play an im- 
portant part in, tho folk myths of Portugal. All of them that are 
helpful to men and women in their constant contention with the 
spirits of evil are doubly helpful when they are gathered, in the 
spell-breaking month of June^ and especially if th(jy be culled on 
the morning of St. John’s Daj^ as this Common Cantiga will 
show : — 

“/Coda las hervas tojn prc.stimo 
Na manha do San Joao, 

S6 o trovo do q’atro folhas 
Colhido na mji ten^'ao.*’ 

(“ Every herb has sovereign power 
On the feast-day of St. John, 

• Save the four- leaved slfhmrock only, 

Plucked with ill iiAontion.”) 

Hound about the king- fern on the eve of’ tho same feast day, when 
the powers of the night have special power, the de\ll dances with his 
satellite Brums, It is not safe at this season to go near ; but he 
will have all his wishes fulfilled who will then gather the fern-seed : 
a hard task indeed, for to my knowledge the king-f(^^n giveS its seed 
in late autumn only. I have not heard whether he»who carries^ the 
seed “ walks invisible,” but I think not. ^ 

Flowers and plants are here as elsewhere intimately and magically 
connected with the affairs of love. There is a well-known Portuguese 
garden shrub called Alecrim (commonly translated Rosemary, but it 
is a species of Diosma), round which many sentimental lovers’ sayings 
have grown. The plant has a sweef aromatic smell, and is of a 
beautiful velvety green, and the rhyme goes that — 

“ Quem junto do Alecrim passou 
E lyn raminbo naO colheu 
De sen amor nao se lembrou.’* 

» 

(“ Ho who from bush of Rosemary 
Plficks not as he passes by, 

• Oeiftain ’tis that this does prove 
He forgets his absent love.”) 

There are magic flowers also — too rare, alas ! — which to find is cer- 
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tain fortune. Of such is the flower of the Lirolar. Of this plant it 
is related that three brothers once c^me^npon it in full bloom. The 
two elder jealous of tb^ir youngest brother^ and determined to share 
the coming wealth bet\i^en themselves alone, slew hifli then and 
there, and straightway buried his body on a lonely hill-side.* Upon* 
his grave there grow a cane, and fronf it a shepherd who fed his 
flocks on the hill made a pipe* but when he tried to play upon it 
there came no music, only these rhymes: — ^ , 

t 

“ Na3 me toques, meu pastor, 

Na3 me deixes tocar 

due mous irmaDs me mataram 

Por causa da flor do Lirolar.” * 

(** Simple shepherd, use me not : 

My brothers twain my murtherors are : 

• They slew me in their cruel spite, 

* ^1 f6r the flower of the Lirolar.”) 

As to the particular species and genus to which the Lirolar 
belongs I can say nothing, ndi* have I dared to inquire of the 
learned, for I believe it grows in regions where they have never 
botanised, namely, there where faery footsteps have passed and the 
horns of EJfland been heard* to blow. I know only that its virtues 
are m^ical, and th^t it brings its flnder great wealth. 

« 

These curious superstitions — or rather this faith of the peasants 
in things not parent to 'their senses, this striving to find shape and 
substance for thu images cast by their own innate emotions, for their 
aspirations after what is good and happy, and their fears of what is 
evil and malign, arc, it seems to the writer, of deep significance from 
a humafi as well as from a literary point of view. 

The peasant^ ji superstitions are in truth the peasant’s poetry ; they 
are the rude and perhaps clumsy, but surely the most pathetic expres- 
sion of his conception of the unseen world. It is just these blind 
searchings for truths that lie beyond the confines of the senses and 
outside the domain of logic which, to the savant of the narrower 
kind, seem so deplorable. He would like to see them replaced by 
a purely logical appraisement? of material, provable facts. He utterly 
misses the deep, human interest of such strivings and the fact that 
thfey are themselves phenomena to be taken into account before we 
can solve the problem of life ; and he fails likewise to bear in mind 
that to cut away from man all but his undeAtanding and his appe- 
tites is to reduce him who is endowed with an immeksurable inherited 
wealth of spiritual faculties, emotions, and intuitions to mere carnal 
proportions — that it is to level him down to ifnd to equal him with 
the beasts that perish. 


Oswald Cravstfubd. 



THE OEGANIZATION OF WORKING WOMEN 

.The effects of economic competition upon the position of women have 
been twofold and contradictory. To the comparatively educated and 
prosperous it has brought greater independence and freedom ; to the 
poor it has brought increased poverty, and, in some instances, a 
slavery which I believe to be worse than any of which record e:fists 
in the world. 

Let me examine a little the way in which it seems to me that these 
two contradicto]^ effects have been produced. Let me also own, 
beforehand, that there have been other causes which have contri- 
buted to produce them. Very few effects in our complicated ihodern 
life arise from the pressure of one clear and separate dJiuse ; jnost of 
them are resultants of many causes working in different directions, 
and with differing degrees of force. It is not so easy to calculate 
the relative force of each of these ca*uses, and that is why one man’s 
solution of a social problem is apt to differ so widely from another’s. 
To me it appears that in this problem of women’s work the strongest 
acting force has been that of economic competition, and for the 
moment I shall treat of it only. ^ ^ 

Economic competition pressing more and more severely upon men 
has rendered it necessary for women to enter the labour market. A 
certain number of wgmen became wage-earnbrs instead of living on 
the wages of others and doing work which, though often in the 
highest degree useful and valuable, was not measured by a market 
price. Now, there is a vast difference between the position of a 
person who earns a livelihood or who owns property and that of one 
who depends for support upon the earnings or the propmty of another. 
The old proverb expresses the fact crudely enough, but truly :• “ He 
who pays the piper calls the tune.” Speaking roughly, economic 
dependence means personal subservience ; and economic in dependence 
means personal freedom. And this difference is even more marked 
in the case of whole classes* than of individuals. The standing of a 
member of a wage-earning or property-bwing class, even if this 
particular member neither earns nor owns, is more independent than 
that of a member of a supported class. A son who lives on an 
allowance from his father has more individual freedom than a 
daughter who does the •same; on the other hand a daughter living 
thus has more fr&dom to-day, when numbers of women live by 
their own work, than* was enjoyed fifty years ago by one who did 
live by her own work,^when such a position was exception^ and the 
general rules of womanly life were those of a supported class. '' Of 
course I do not propose to live in lodgings by myself. It would not 
be respectable.” It -was Harriet Martineau, a woman of independent 
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tenjper if ever there was one, who wrote thus, when she was over 
thirty years old, to her mother. H^undreds of women are living in 
precisely that manner fit the present day and enjoying the respect of 
their neighbours. The need of earning money has compelled them to 
become free, and has compelled the world to recognise their ^^eedom. 

This same need has als^ greatly raised!^ the standard of their work. 
Work that is done to be paid lor must be done regularly ; it must 
be set in the first place, whatever else goep 1/) the wall. Eoughly 
speaking, when the work of women did not represent money — when 
it was not a commodity for the market — it was not treated with the 
same respect and consideration as that of men. Nay, the lingering 
tradition that women do not, or should not, work * for money, still 
causes their work to be treated with less regard, and b^ this very 
circumstance helps to prevent it, in too many cases, from rising to 
an equal standard of efficiency with that of men. Precisely the 
same lingering tradition still indirectly hampers their liberty of 
action in those points where the need of earqing money docs not 
come in. A recent correspondence in ihe Daily Telegraph on the 
question of whether women should or should not smoke furnished 
amusing and instructive examples. In the two or three numbers of 
the paper Which I chanced* to see I do not remember to have seen 
one letter which pointed oqt that the question was one for each 
woman to decide for herself, precisely as it is a question for each man 
to decide for himself. ‘‘Let women smoke, because if not they will 
not like men to ismokc in their presence.^’ “ Let women not smoke, 
because to see fhem do so is displeasing to my masculine sense of 
female decorum.’’ “ Let women not smoke, because it is an unhealthy 
practice, and because if both parents smoke the children will pro- 
bably suffer.” ‘ These were literally and actually the views urged 
by those writers whose letters I saw. 

NoV, it is clear enough that in these days such expressions of 
opinion have no authority ; the ^women who want to smoke will 
assuredly please themselves, and if any considerable minority adopt 
the habit, it will cease to be more reprqbated in them than in men. 
But a lady who should have smoked openly in the days of Harriet 
Martineau’s letter, would have ostracised herself evcA more com- 
pletely than by going into solitary lodgings. 

Nor is it only the women who actually work who have secured 
more liberty. It would be difficult to maintain two different 
standards for persons of the same rank anrf education ; and the fact 
that some women, because they have to work, have to live alone and 
to go about alone at all hours, has made it possible for all women to 
do so. This same necessity of working for money has made it 
necessary that women should be better trained, and the more thorough 
training has made them both better fitted to control their own lives 
and more anxious to do so. Thus economic competition has driven 
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some of them into the labour market, and has in doing so cfeused 
not them only, but most ^women of their class, to receive better 
education and greater freedom? — to "the immense advantage, as I 
believe, not only of themselves, but also of those men and children of 
^ whom they may become wives and mothers. 

That is one side of the picture. On the other hand, where wages 
were already low and conditions hard, th« entrance of women into 
the labour market has served to intensify competition and increase 
these evils. When theiusband's wage is very low, the wife gogs to 
work that she may supplement h& earnings. She can afford to work 
for something less than her single neighbour, because her husband 
partly supports .her. He in his turn can afford to work for a little 
less than a man who has no wife at work. Thus one undersells another, 
and the weakest and the most enduring arc in the long run worst 
paid. And not only are they thg worst paid, but also t^e most heavily 
worked. A woman who only earns a pimny an hour has golTto work 
a good many hours a day if she is to live by her work, and the 
woman who is in tins cqse, is in a condition of worse slavery than any 
likely to be enforced by a slave-holder to whose interest it is that his 
slave should not die. I think the comparatively well-to-do have very 
little notion of the lives led by hundreds of working women in 
English towns. I know a young woman who applied for work at a 
largo shop : sb^ is a skilled dressnmker. ThtJ masier of the shop 
offered her Os. a Aveek as an out-door hand. She said she could not 
live on it. He replied that he could get plejity to come at that price. 

But,'’ said she, a respectable girl can’t live on ^at if she has got 
to pay for lodgings.” “ They have got to be respectable here,” he 
answered ; I don’t know anything about what they do outside.” 
Another girl, not known to me personally, applied for work to the 
Aerated Bread Company. She was told at the head ofiice that as a 
waitress she would have to give one month free,' and would then 
receive 6s. or 8s. a week, out of which she would have to pay for her 
own food. She could not Icara that there Avould be a prospect of a 
speedy rise. Army embroidresses — that is women who work the 
badges for the sleeves of uniforms for Government contractors, and 
who have to go through an apprenticesl^p of some years — earn, by 
their very skilled work, a most miserable pittance. I visited several 
of these women about a year and a half ago, and carefully n%ted 
their several cases. I concluded that their wages ranged from about 
2d. an hour downward. One of these girls received for embroidering 
forty-four Jetter* — all done with mechanical accuracy — the vast sum 
of 2d. The letters are perhaps half an inch long. This trade was 
once fairly well paid^^ but the pernicious practice of giving the contract 
to the lowest bidder has gradually brought it to this pass. -Even this is 
not the worst paid work there is, though it is the worst paid within my 
personal knowledge, of any demanding equal skill. I have in my posses- 
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Bion some button-holes worked in white calico. They are f of an inch 
long, and are not so very badly made. According to the statement in 
writing of a lady accustomed to investigate such cases, the woman 
who made them was paid 2 f d. a gross. At a meeting in the East 
End, on the 15th of October last, a speaker whom I know well 
quoted the case of a woman, known to herself, who is a widow and 
has children to support. She makes ulsters (probably not finish- 
ing,^’ or button-holes, but doubtless all the machine work), and is 
paid 3d. each for them. She and her children are nearly starving — 
so nearly, that when some scraps of meat were given her, she said 
that if she were to leave them in the children’s way they would 
fight for them. Now this woman was well known to the speaker as 
a decent, industrious, honest woman. Is there any one of us to 
whom iA does not give a thrill of horror to think that such*a woman, 
working steadily at useful work, which the community demands, 
should not be able to keep her children in food ? Is there one of us 
who would not help to cure that state of things, if only we knew 
how P At the same meeting a ^/oman produced a shirt which she 
had been making and was going to take back to the factory. It was 
of flannelette, and was not of the very commonest ; it had a square 
of lining at the back of the neck, a neck-band, and bands to the 
sleeves, and was complete, with the exception of the button- holes, 
which* were left to **60 made by the finisher.” Every other stitch 
was done by the machinist, and was moreover very fairly well done ; 
the work, like the material and the cut, was not of the lowest kind. 
This woman find?! her own machine, oil, and cotton. She^ is paid 
Is. 6 d. a dozen — 1 Jd. a shirt. 

Some few years ago, when I knew little of these things, I was 
shocked ,to hear of a girl being paid a penny a-piece for doing the 
machine work of coarse shirts. Since then I have learned that this 
is by Tip means the lowest price. Just before Christmas, last year, 
a man of fifty committed suicide in Manchester, and the evidence 
given at the inquest showed that he had been a labourer, but had 
lost one leg in consequence of an accident and was unable to get 
work. He had five children, of whom* the eldest, aged fifteen, 
worked with her mother at. shirtmaking. They were paid tenpence 
or a shilling a dozen. The husband had told a neighbour that it 
was breaking his heart to see how they had to work and to be unable 
to help them. After watching his wife toil till midnight one 
December night, he took poison. The wife kad to provide her own 
machine and cotton. She and her daughter together could make two 
dozen and a half shirts in one day by working from about six to 
about twelve. She said that twelve shillings was the highest wage 
they had fogether ever taken in a week from their employer. I 
have myself seen the wage-book of a London woman who was paid 
eightpefice a dozen for shirts. The firm for which this woman 
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worked was a large and prosperous one ; so also was that in Man- 
chester, by whose low payments that poor despairing husband and 
father was driven to his death.® But these fijms, even if they tried, 
could not greatly raise the prices which they pay. So long as 
women-t-or men either, for that matter — are competing against one 
another for work, and must have that work or starve, there will be 
found some people who will give th^m work at a price just a little 
above immediate starvation. I say immediate starvation, because in 
the long run they actually are starved ; their lives are shortened in 
all sorts of ways by lack of the •necessities of life. To preserve a 
decent standard of living is absolutely impossible in such circum- 
stances. There .is literally no time to be clean and tidy, and no 
time to get proper food. Worse still, there is no time to receive 
impressions of any better condition. Existence is one round ^of dis- 
comfort, privation, and toil, var^pd by interludes of hospital life. Is 
it any wonder that those who live thus take "to ^rink P Is* it any 
wonder if they become coarse and brutal ? For my own part, I am 
continually amazed mot at the failings, but at the virtues of the very 
poor among the workers. The good feeling, the moderation, the 
kindness, ay, and the good manners, cf the London working woman 
are a perpetual source of surprise to me. The qualities that go to 
make up respectability in the best sense of that much-abused word, 
persist among cifcumstances that would seem tb make them'^uite 
impossible. All the women, for instance, of whom I have spoken 
as known to myself and many more whom I know as well or 
better, are women of true respectability, honest, industrious, sober, 
self-respecting citizens. Yet the chances are that all of them who 
live long enough to leave off working will die in the workhouse. 

Of course there are hundreds and thousands of workipg-class 
families and individuals who are living in something like comfort.on 
wages of from 16s. for a woman up to £3 for a man. Many of 
these, however, are liable at any moment to be plunged into the 
lower depths by illness or by lack of work. The desirable ideal 
which we all dream of, the condition of things in which a steady 
and industrious person may be certain of a decent maintenance in 
return for honest work, is far from b^ii^ attained even by these. 
Many of them do make a decent livelihood ; on the other hand a 
certain number of them do not, and while they remain uncombincid, 
cannot. Of these it is the women who necessarily suffer most ; an,d 
their sufferings undoubtedly tend to weaken the next generation. 
The same sufferyigs also undoubtedly tend to moral as well as 
physical deterioration. A certain proportion of well-paid women 
may be drunken and* vicious ; a certain proportion of ill-paid ones 
mud. Low pay appears to me to be at the root of mbst of the 
wrongs and sufferings of working women in this country. 

How can we do anything to remedy low pay P 
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Blit here let me pause one moment to answer the inevitable objec- 
tion that has been answered so many times before. If we increase 
the wage paid to the worker, we shall diminish the profit of the 
seller, increase the price to the buyer, and trade will go^away from 
the country.” In the first place it does not follow always that the 
profit will be lessened or the selling ^rico increased by a rise in 
wages. In a large number of industries the cost of production 
diminishes as the rate of wages increases. The ill-paid workman 
ten^s to become sooner or later the bad workman, and bad work is 
always dear in the long run. Moreover, the pauper, the loafer, the 
criminal, and the drunkard are very expensive articles ; somebody 
has to pay for them, and low wages directly tend to increase their 
numbers. Finally, if there exist any trade in which the products 
will only be bought so long as they arc offered at a price which will 
not furnish a Jiving wage and also profit, then that trade is really 
not worth having i and if the German or the Hindu or the China- 
man like to underl-ake it, let them compote for it among themselves. 
Such a trade is, to j)ut it plaiuly<f a factitious trade. Nobody really 
» wants its products; it is dead already. There are some dangers in 
high wages no doubt ; but 1 hey are less than those which must and 
which actually do attend low wages. 

Before we try and find a way of raising wages we have got to ask 
why-il is tliet wag'es are so low. Low wages prevail because the 
workers consent to accept them ; and because no worker who stands 
alone can refuse them.. That I believe to be in the vast majority 
of cases the plain explanation. If one woman. Or one man — the cases 
are just the same — says to the foreman or to the employer, No, I 
will not work for a reduced price,” ho is met by the stereotyped 
reply : If you don’t like it you can go ; there are plenty who will.” 
Tl^at is really the root of the matter, there are pUnty who will. The 
isolated worker must take what is offered or go without work ; and 
to go without work means speedy starvation ; to accept it at the 
lowest possible rate means a slower starvation, and every woman or 
man would rather of the two accept that. This is what it pleases 
some political economists to call freedom of contract. So long as 
each worker is competing ,:with all the others there can be no remedy 
for this state of things. Employers have to compete against one 
ai^other to secure custom ; nothing but a combination among them 
c^n keep up the selling price ; and in many industries, competition 
has brought the employer nearly or quite asjiow as his own workers. 
This is especially the case, as far as I can learp, with the much- 
abused “ sweater ” in the tailoring trade, who often and often 
makes less in a week than his own presser. ^nd for this reason I 
myself db not look with so much displeasure as some of my friends 
do upon the notion of combination among employers. Such com- 
binations could do much to prevent the fall of wages. Of course it 
is true also that they could do much to hasten it. Combination 
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among employers, not counterbalanced by combination among 
employees, would be a serious danger ; combination of both in one 
organization is impracticable, because the imr^ediate interests of the 
two classes ^ire apt to come into conflict ; but two organizations, both 
resolved, to resist that undue competition \^ich destroys a trade and 
threatens both classes alike with ruin, might fairly exist and work 
harmoniously, the employers fixing^, a selling price for themselves 
and agreeing to pay the minimum rate of the employees* union, and 
the employees on thei^’ part agreeing not to work for any employer 
who sold below the masters’ rate'. An attempt to form two such 
unions is being made at the present time among the type writers. 
In this comparatively new industry wages are already being driven 
down by employers who try to secure work by underselling, and are 
able to undersell by paying their ‘‘ operators ” insufficiently, One 
method which prevails in this t^ade (as in many oth5rs) is lo get 
learners whose work after a very short time differs from that’ of the 
full hand only in being less rapid; the equitable way of dealing with 
these would of course be to pay them by the piece, whereas they 
receive in some cases a very few shillings a week, in some cases 
nothing, and even, I suspect, in some instances pay a premium. 
Some employers, resolved to check the downfall of prices, have formed 
a union and fixed a scale. The operators ” on their side liave had 
a first meeting, ^d they too TviU I hqpe shortly havQ, their union 
and their scale. 

The competition among themselves of workpeople .who must live by 
their work is bad enough, but it is made far worse by tl^e competition oE 
those who are not obliged to live by it, and who therefore consent to take 
wages on which they could not possibly live. And so with employers ; 
the competition of those who want to live on their -profits is aggra- 
vated by the competition of those who do not need to make profit 
because they are supported from outside sources. Such employers 
are prisons, workhouses, various societies for the employment of the 
more or less incompetent, and "above all, convents, “ homes ” and 
penitentiaries. 

^‘It is difficult to say,” -says Bulwer Lytton somewhere, ''who 
do you the most mischief, enemies with the worst intentions or 
friends with the best.” And it may fairly be doubted whether the 
most selfish and callous of employers could do so much towards 
keeping down the rate of pay of workpeople as is done by the 
philanthropic blackleg %ho mulcts himself of a yearly subscription 
in order to provide a rate in aid of wages. I remember once, at a 
drawing-room meeting, when the speeches were over, and all th(‘ 
speakers had been advocating combination for the workers, and 
denouncing ^he wicked pursuit of cheapness at any price, there 
arose amongst the audience a well-meaning gentleman from some 
small manufacturing town, I think in Yorkshire. He said that in 
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Lis town^ although wages were so low that it was impossible for the 
workers to save or provide for slack tildes, yet there was no need for 
them to combine, b^ause the kifid ladies of the place gathered 
together the women in the winter, and gave them fire apd light, and 
cut out clothing, and also, I think, paid them for their sewuig. A 
well-known dissenting minister was setting next me, and I heard 
him munnur to himself, Oh, .Lord, oh. Lord ! what a terrible thing 
benevolence is to be sure ! And, indeed, benevolence, when it 
takes such forms as this, is the most terribte enemy^of labour. What 
these kind ladies were doing was to keep down the prices of work, to 
make it possible for an employer to get his work done below cost 
price, and so to undersell other employers who did pay a wage out 
of which the employee might hope to save something for the 
inevitable slack time. Whenever the worker is supported by some- 
thing other than his work, he is enabled to take work below a living 
rate, and he helps to* make it impossible for any other worker in the 
trade to obtain a living wage. What, then, must we say of public 
institutions which support their workers a}, the expense of the rate- 
payer, and sell their products below the market-price, thereby 
destroying the livelihood of many of those very ratepayers whose 
money supports these unfair competitors P But worse still is the 
case of penitentiaries and ‘‘homes,^’ which by thus selling below 
cost price wid so' increa 6 in*|j the poverty of thp> honest working 
women, do actually aggravate that evil which it is their express pur- 
pose to remedy^ It would come cheaper in the end if the subscribers 
to those institutions which secure work by underselling were rather 
to give up all chance of selling. It would be better surely that the 
penitent should not supplement her dole by work at all, than that 
her unfair competition should drive the honest needlewoman to 
supplement the price of her work by the price of her shame. I do 
not ^ant to write anything exaggerated or sensational, but I should 
like to bring home to those whose own lives are sheltered, some 
realisation of the daily and hourly temptation that stands beside a 
woman who works day after day and week after week for a penny 
or twopence an hour ; who never gets \5n0ugh food, who never gets 
good clothes, who never has a waking hour free from her work, and 
who, if that work fails, has no way open but these : to beg,Jto starve, 
to go to the work-house, or to sell herself. 

. The competition of the supported worker prevails in almost every 
woman’s trade from the cheapest shirtnutking upwards. Ladies 
who have a little money ” paint cards and embroider, at prices 
which render it practically impossible for any other woman to live 
by such work. Do they ever think what means to the others P 
The working man’s wife who ‘‘ does a little to make* out,” the girl 
living at home who pays nothing for food and rent, and only wants 
her earnings for finery, these are the competitors who have driven 
the real working woman to her present ^slavery. Employers will 
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tell you that tfceir workers do not live on what they earn. I have 
known an employer say, “ OJi,^es, we only pay five or six shillings 
a week, but they don^t depend on it, they lii% at home with their 
parents/' What about those who have ne parents, or who have 
invalid parents, or orphan brothers and sisters to keep ? There are 
a great many such among the poor. Charity cannot avail to help. 
Charitable donations can only be, in* effect, a rate in aid of wages 
and therefore in the end a force towards the reduction of wages. It 
is only by standing togetficr that the workers in a trade can resist 
reductions of wage, and it is they and they only who can. All that 
the outsider can do is to show them how to do this for themselves, 
to supply the infitial expenses of meetings, &c., to give perhaps 
temporary assistance in secretarial work, and to be ready to indem- 
nify those who are made scapegoats in the early days before the 
union has accumulated funds en&ugh to do thig busin&s for itself, 
and finally to secure for the combined workers thd invaluable pro- 
tection of public opinic^n. 

The first attempt do* these things for women was made about 

fifteen years ago by Mrs. Emma Paterson, who was the daughter of 
a national schoolmaster and the wife of a cabinet-maker. She founded 
the Women's Protective and Provident •League (since named the 
Women’s Trades Union Provident Leagjue), of wljich she remained 
honorary secretary*unlil her death Uiroe years ago. The fight was 
an uphill one. Trade Union was in those days a name of terror to the 
untrained and the unthinking, exactly as Socialism is now. But a 
little band of earnest workers — Mrs. Paterson the mo^ earnest of aU 
— pursued their purpose quietly. The first union which they 
established was that of the women employed in bookbinding, which 
still exists and has a good balance at the bank. This Society Is the 
oldest trade society of women in England. It has at present about 
two hundred and fifty members, a sadly inadequate percentage of 
the number of women employed in the trahe in London, but I am 
sorry to say a large number if compared with the membership of 
most women's unions. Several other societies in London followed, 
most of which still continue, *but none of which is sufficiently large 
to fulfil the main function of a union, whidh is to secure good con- 
ditions of pay, hours, treatment, and surroundings. Many provin-^ 
cial unions were also formed, mostly with the personal assistance of 
Mrs. Paterson. Of these I believe the Dundee Mill and Factory * 
Workers' Union is considerably the largest ; and it certainly owes 
most of its progress "fco the exertions of the Rev. 11. Willianison, of 
Dundee, its honorary pnesident. The Women’s Protective and Pro- 
vident League has nevdit succeeded in securing the attentiou or the 
applause which it deserved, or the pecuniary support which the work 
really needed. That it should have done all that it has done upon 
an income so very narrow speaks volumes for the devotion of its 
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early workers. Within the last year or two public attention has been 
turned in these directions, and the L^agtte has not been quite so much 
cramped for means, b\ft it still needs a good deal more support. 

A vast impetus to the^cause of unionism among womdh was given 
by the success of the match-girls’ strike, and by the formati6n, under. 
Mrs. Besant’s able guidance, of their nufinerous union. 

Within the last month a ne\^ group of workers has arisen in this 
field. Some ladies anxious to take advantaffe^of the interest created 
by the dock-labourers’ strike in order to aid the working women of 
East London, called together a little meeting and came to the 
conclusion that trade unions were the only remedy. They 
took counsel with the members of the Strike “Committee, and 
it was agreed to hold a large meeting in the East End to 
begin with. A deputation from the new association waited mean- 
while upon the committee of the Women’s Trades Union Provident 
League, and explained, that though it had been decided to keep the 
new organization absolutely separate and independent, the members 
were fully sensible of the immensely valuable work done by the 
League, and were anxious to work in the friendliest possible spirit. 
The League committee, while* regretting that the j^ew workers had 
not chosefi to join the already existing body, offered them any help 
or advice that they might fare to seek, and assured them of their 
good wishes for the success of * their work. As 'a member of both 
societies I did, for my own part, at first, desire their amalgamation ; 
but I begin t6 see that possibly a friendly .emulation may better 
stimulate the activity of both. 

The new association held a large meeting on the 8th of October 
last, the Bishop of Bedford presiding, and has followed up that 
opening by an active campaign. One entirely new union has been 
formed, embracing both men and women who work in the confec- 
tionery, preserving, and pickling trade ; a considerable increase of 
membership has been made to the East London Tailoresses’ Union ; 
temporary help has been given to anothei new union of women, 
weekly meetings for women only have been started and will be held 
in various parts of the district on Tuesdays, and some authorised 
person sits in the vestibule of the Mr. Charrington’s Assembly Hall 
^cvery evening from eight to ten to take names of intending members 
of unions. The committee hope very shortly to secure an office in the 
‘ heart of the East End. But meetings and offices and the printing 
and circulation of tracts and handbills all host money. Money help 
and personal help are needed. The first and great essential — sadly 
wanting hitherto — seems now to be present j the women themselves 
are awake and ready. With those of us who see, who understand, 
and who care, it rests to take up the work of helping them, so that 
they may now at last deliver themselves from the bondage in which 
many of them have been bom and lived. Clementina Black. 
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Letter I. * 

SBM.—aS THE DULNESS OP GOODNESS. 

It is a long time since we met — ^long, that is, as we have been in the 
habit of measuring tkii§ lately — nearly a fortnight. Two months 
and meeting every day, often twice a day, but never missing once ; 
then a little pause, a flagging, a going-to-town, and two days apart 
— days that wei;p hard to bear for both of usj then a week, and now 
a fortnight. At first your letters compensated me ; now they do 
not. Are they colder ? I do not know. Not in words, perhaps, 
but they do not send a rush of Joy through me as they did a little 
while since. They seem to come from you» intellect, your good- 
nature, that would not like me to feel neglecte*d, your afiectionate 
disposition, not frojri your heart, ^re you beginning to turn restive, 
to think things over, to wonder how it was we found the past so 
sweet that^we were content to spend whole days by the river-side, 
talking the driftless, dreamy talk of happiness, or Ji^ently watching 
the river as it went on, seeking perhaps the place wHich a little 
later our feet w^uld know — but not together P • ^ 

I remember your telling me onde — was it with dim foreboding of a 
future that now, perhaps, draws near? — that women took things more 
seriously than men.* They are the foolish womefl. I am going to 
be wise — to remember as long as you remember, and forget as soon. 
I think I am doing so already — -if you are. Why should man, who 
is strong, always get the best of it, and be forgiven so much ; and 
woman, who is weak, get the worst and be forgiven so little ? Why 
should you go and laugh and bo merry, and I stay Waiting and’lis- 
tening P But this shall not be, for I £yn not the woman to*sit and 
weep while the world is wide and the days are long, and there are 
many to — to love me^ I do not know : to come and make a sweet 
pretence of love ; and who shall say how much or how little heart 
will be in it P It is delightful to be a woman — yes, even in spite of 
all things ; but to be a weak woman, and good with the goodness 
invented for her by men who will have*none of it themselves ; ^o, 
thank you. It is a sad mistake to take things seriously, especially 
for women (which flpunds like a quotation from Byron, and* is 
almost), but it i^a mistake that shall not be mine. Let us keep to 
the surface of all things, to the to-day in which we live, forgetting 
the yesterdays, not Jreaming of to-morrows. The froth of the waves, 
the green meadows, and the happy folk walking across them laughing, 
the whole world as it faces the sky: beneath are only the deep 
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waters, the black earth, the people sorrowing in their houses, the 
dead sleeping in their graves. What have we who would laugh in 
common with these P tNothing. ® 

Dear, your letters hav§ grown too critical, too intellectually admir- 
ing. You said in one of them last week that you reverenced me for, 
my goodness. I do not want reverence, ,it goes to passion’s funeral. 
And I do not want to be good either, for that means a person know- 
ing ml her own possibilities and limits. It is only of the base and 
mean things that one should know one’s self ’utterly incapable ; for 
the rest it is best to give one’s nature its fling, and let it make a 
walk for itself, good or bad, as its strength goes. Good ! Oh, but I 
am glad to be far from that goal. No woman w*ho is absolutely 
and entirely good, in the ordinary sense of the word, gets a man’s 
most fervent, passionate love, the love beside which all other feelings 
pale. A wear-and-tear affection perhaps, tideless and dull, may be 
her portion, but it is not for good women that men have fought 
battles, given their lives, and staked their souls. To be good, to 
know beforehand that under any given cirqumsfances one would do 
the right thing, would stalk along the higher path of moral recti- 
tude, for ever remembering and caring above all things for one’s own 
superiority^ while the rest o:t the world might suffer what it would ; 
it appals me to think of it. Besides, how deadly dull to herself 
musir the good woman be, h6w limited her imagination, how sober 
her horizon ; she knows her own future so well there is little wonder 
that she grows dpwdy, living it. To feel that there is no unexpect- 
edness in her nature, nothing over which to told a rein, to know 
that no moment can come when, forgetting all else, she will give 
herself up to the whirlwind that may overtake her in a dozen forms, 
and then, if need be, pay the price without flinching and without 
tears. For te^rs and repentance and reformations are all the accom- 
panimi^nts of goodness that once in its weakness is overcome. How 
I loathe them and the expicPtion with which some women would bleach 
their souls. Did you ever stop <o think wjiat expiation means? 
Probably some monkish-minded ancestor who was addicted to scourg- 
ing himself putting his ghostly finger 'across one’s brain, and so 
waving his torturing lash down through the ages. Give me then 
the strength to raise my head and say, Yes, it was I, and I will pay 
thfc price cheerfully, for the joy of remembering will sustain me to 
the end, and repentance I have none.” 

I wonder if husbands are so often unfaithful because their wives 
are good ? I think so. They cannot stand the dreary monotonies 
and certainties. They give them affection and .reverence — and go to 
the women who are less good, and love them. I wqnder if the 
wholly good men are the best loved ? Not they. They too, like the 
good women, are treated to the even way of dull affection. The 
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bravest men, the strongest, the most capable to do great deeds when 
the chance comes, and o£ waiting for the chances as best they can : 
they are the best loved. It is,* in fact, the^ mystery that lies in 
people as in*fate that is the fascination — the wondering, the toss-up 
•whether ’it will be good or bad to us or to others. For this makes 
life keen living and love a desperate joy. It is so with the whole of 
humanity. Say what we will for goodness— and in the abstract it is 
the soul’s desire of most of us — the world would be a dull place tb live 
in if all the wickedness were stamped out ; too dull to satisfy mortal 
men and women. We may owe our solid happiness to the good, 
but we owe life’s colour, and variety, and excitement to the wicked : 
never let us imder-rate them. Are you shocked, cher ami? But 
in these latter days we have taken to writing sermons to each other. 
Mine at least has the advantage of being genuine. If it d^es not 
please you I cannot help it. t would not have yoir even .always 
pleased, for it would bore me sadly. You asked me once (do you 
remember, the long ^rass was dipping in the river, and I watched it 
while you spoke), I ^would always be the same?” I answered. 
Yes, — ^untruthfully enough, but I could not help it. Would I have you 
always the same P I ask myself, as I. bit here ; and the answer comes 
to my lips quickly, Not I. Hot and cold, a stir to one’s pulse, a chill 
to one’s heart, a formal word that makes one’s lips close as though 
ice had frozen thftm, a whisper thai sets one’s blood tingling Mth 
sudden joy. All this is life and love, not vegetation and affection. 

Don’t think I do qot long after good things. Oh, my dear, do we 
not all long after them, and so sanctify our souls, that are not able to 
do more P It is so easy to sit at the base of a tower and wish we 
stood on the top ; it is another thing to climb it little step by little 
step. If one could be hauled up in some strange dangerous fashion 
it would be worth doing, though one risked one’s neck by the way. 
So if by a few great deeds one could reach the heights, who that has 
any fire in his soul would not do them, ttfough they crushed the life 
out of him for a time^ nay, thou^ he died by the way ? But the 
unvarying goodness of dail^ life, one day as like another as one 
step is like another ; and the getting to the top of one’s moral 
plateau at last — ^f or what ? For some abstract praise, some measured 
admiration, while those one loved best felt piost one’s far-offness from 
themselves. It would be like the chilly tower-top, standing there 
alone, the wind sweeping past, the -world below going merrily 
by unheeding. Is it wdrth it ? No. Preach no more of goodness 
to me ; and as for Reverence, keep it for the saints. 

You have provoked? all this from me with your dreary, unsatisfy- 
ing letter and your Half-finished sentence, “ And in the future ” — 
Wky did you stop P Did you fear to go on ? Well, and in the 
future ? Do you think any woman will love you as I have loved 
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you ; will forget you as completely as I will forget if I choose, will 
scorn you as well if it comes to it ; will be as constant or as fickle, 
as passionate or as col4 ? It may be, but I think not, for my strange 
heart is given to the Fates to wring with what agony they will, or 
to fill to the brim mth joy, and out of either I can give lavishly. 

Do you understand me ? I doubt* it. I stand here by the 
gate of many things, wondering if the latch shall be left up, — or 
down for ever. For when the summer-day is done the twilight 
comes, sweet enough for the dawdlers who w^uld sit and dream alone, 
but not for me with the wild blood dancing through my veins. 
Draw down the blinds, say I, and bring the flaring lights ; the 
guests of the day may go, but the guests of the night will come — 
ready to begin what perhaps you are ready to end. In the beginning 
arc lift, and promise, and love, — but in the end ? In the end ono 
lies doyn to die — and forget. Good-bye. 


Letter II. 

OFKSR OF MARRIAGE. 

c • 

My dearest giii^ You kijow I never comprehend your letters, 
but perhaps fhat is one reason why I like them. 1 never altogether 
comprehend you, which is also perhaps the r asun why I love you, 
for I do, upon iwy soul I do, in spite of the noysensc you talk about 
affection, and Vegetation, and wickedness, and the rest of it. I 
sometimes tccl as if you had taken me for someone else when I road 
your letters, someone you had set up and thought to be me. It's 
odd, but I used to have the same sort of feeling in the summer, when 
ydti seemed to* see from one direction and I from another. 1 don't 
want ^ou to make that kind of mistake, clearest ; it would be a bad 
Jook-out for me if you did! Isow^ let IaS speak plainly, have things 
out, and be done with it ; then it will be plain sailing, and we shall 

both be better for it — better, anyhow, than if we went on with fine 

- • 

words and vague phrases for a twelvemonth. 

If my letters have beeri dole! lately, or seemed so, it has not been 
1^at I have not cared for .you, or don't, as much as during all those 
jolly days by the river, when we were too lazy to talk even about 
durfivlves. Hut you knowvne can’t bo always at high pressure; 
besides I am getting on, and though one may still be able to talk 
nonsense occasionally, and in the country, yet affer thb turn of five- 
and-thirty a man isn t so ready to go on with it when he is once 
more bagk in town, among people, and planfting his dife, as I am. 
This doesn t make me less sincere, mind ; I like you better than any 
one else I expect, but I am a good deal taken up with other matters. 
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I am anxious about Carpeth. K is certain that I have a good 

cbance of getting in, and I seriously contemplate standing. Of course, 
as you already know, I don't care a straw alfeut politics, and should 
never atteihpt to talk ; still, getting into parliament is a respectable 
. sort of thing to try for — ^unless you are a Radical ; gives you influence 
in the county, and so on. iThen I am bothered about those beggars 
and their farms. I remember telling*you tliat they wanted their rents 
lowered, rather unfairly, I think. Then my mother is always at me 
to settle down — befor^ she dies, ^ she says, having a fancy that lihat 
won't be long, though I hope with all my heart it will ; and she 
wants me to marry my coTisin Nell. I like Nell well enough, and 
no doubt we shduld jog along comfortably together, but I am much 
fonder of you, .though if you throw me over I daresay I shall try 
my chance with Nell. So you see there's been some excuse for pre- 
occupation in my letters. • , 

In spite of what you say I do reverence you •for your goodness. 
Look what a brick j’^ou were to your brother and his wife last year, 
and I know if j^ou inar<ry me that •you will make me, as you would 
any man you loved, a good and true wife. Be the sensible girl I 
have always thought you, and writ^ ujid say it is all right, and I will 
tell the mater at once, and let us get Mnirried as soon as Carpeth is 
settled. Don't think I have ceased to care for you because I don’t 
wi’itc you sentifticntal letters, or .see you twice a dasy, as I did at 
Wargrave, where there was nothing to do but to loaf round and hang 
about the river till dinncr-limc. • • 

While I think of it, what I meant by “and ii? the future," was 
just in effect what I have said here, only somehow I could not get 
it to the tip of my pen then as I do now. Of course we w’ent on at 
a rapid rate this summer, but you sec we were tlinown a good deal 
on each other, and there’s always something enlici»g in the riwer, 
and the willow-weed, and the towing-path, and all the rest oi it. I 
am really awfully fond of you too, and Vhen a man is alone with a 
woman he likes, and nothing particular besides on his mind, he would 
be a duffer if he didn’t run on a bit. Still, I am not a very romantic 
sort ; when I was two-and-t>venty I had rather a quencher with that 
girl I told you of once ; she cut up rough after playing the fool with 
me to the top of my bent, and that has done its work. Besides, tolk 
as you will about aff ection, it's the best thing going to get married 
on ; blazing passion ^zzles out pretty-soon and leaves precious little 
behind. It says a godd deal for the strength and genuineness of wy 
feeling for you that after the speed of last summer I can still in the 
cool of the autumn* declare, as I do, that I am sincerely fond of 
you. . • 

Of course I know that if I am matter-of-fact you arc the reverse, 
but if you won't be angry at my saying so, I think that comes of the 
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life you lead. Living with a brother and sister-in-law, and no settled 
place in the house or home of your owir, shutting yourself up with 
books, or stealing oS t(f some quiet spot to read them, and going out 
all night when you are in town and being told, no mattef where you 
are, by half a dozen fellows that they are in love with you, that • 
can't be a healthy sort of life for any v^man. You will lead a far 
better and more natural one if * you settle down with me, as I hope 
you will. 

Ifow write me a long letter and. tell me all that is in your heart 
and mind about this. Let me know just what you think, for I 
could never for the life of me quite make out what you were 
driving at when we were together. But above all tell me that you 
love me, as you did in the summer when you put your head down 
on my *arm and yet would never say the plain honest “ Yes,” I tried 
to extrar^t froril you. ^ Then I will sftmehow make time to run down 
on Saturday and st&y till Monday, as I long to do. Good-night, my 
dear one. 

9 C 

^ Ever yours, 

P.S. — Let me hear by return jf you can, for I have a good deal of 
anxiety one way and another and shall be glad to get this off my 
mind. 


* Letter III. 

SSJE.^OME VIEWS ON MABRIAaE. 

Get if off ycfur mind by all means. I would not marry you for 
thef world. M«,rry your cousin Nell, with whom you will jog along 
well enough, go in for Carpcth, raise or lower your tenants' rents, 
and settle down to your uneventful life without me. It would drive 
me mad. There is enough of nothing in your heart or soul to satisfy 
me. I like you ; I have loved you, peihaps I do still ; but marry 
you, no ; for I should surely run away, and before a year was over, if 
it were only to hide in a dim' comer with amused eyes to watch your 
perplexity. I see how good you are, manly and straightforward, ail 
that and more, but to settle down with you, to know the end of my 
days almost as well as the beginning, to live, through the long dull 
respectable years with you, — no, thank you. ' You must marry your 
cousin Nell ; and I, if I marry at all, will marry a man whose future is 
not unrolled, like yours, before my eyes — someone who has it in 
him to lea^ve the world richer than he found if, who will teach it, or 
beautify it, or make it in some way better because he has been. For 
men who do this are the masters of the world, and men like you, 
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rich or fairly rich, good, plodding and painstaking, are their servants. 
They enjoy your acres, which you keep trim for them, your houses, 
the doors of which open wide to receive th&m, and they pay you 
wages in thfe shape of benefits you get from their genius. Ym, you 
•will marry your cousin Nell, go into Parliament, helping your 
country with vote or presente — ^for that is how, as you indicate, your 
political capacity will be bounded ; yoti will enjoy your easy-going life 
and die when your turn comes. You will do no work that others could 
not do equally well, ancrtiever fret. or fire your soul with more thiCn a 
little anxiety, a little fatigue or vexation, and even these will calm 
down or be forgotten with your first spoonful of soup at dinner— your 
dull, well-manndted dinner of five courses, with the salad and the 
savoury left out. Oh, my dear, whom I loved through all the long, 
still days of this past summer, what a revelation your letter^ have 
been to me. I should go mad if* I married yoq. No,*if I marry at 
all, it must be some one who works — works truly, not for himself and 
for his own position or respectability’s sake, but for the work's sake 
and the world's sake , a man who is ^art of the great machinery that 
models the future ages, not a mere idler by its wheels, hanging 
about, amusing himself for his day, <?ying when his turn comes, and 
leaving no trace behind. There are crowds of these, wcll«enough in 
their way, with their cheery voices and plcasanl^ faces ; — let other 
women marry thefn. The world would be a terrible place if it were 
made up entirely of the minority towards which my soul leans. There 
would be all to work but none to work for, all to give and none to 
receive. Yes, the world is well for the like of you, lor the majority 
that takes life easily, battling a little for itself and its own, leaving 
the workers to build up the world ; but it is to these last that my 
heart goes out. A soldier who has fought for his own landhnd so 
helped its people, a thinker who unseen himself has* swayed vrfist 
numbers, a lawgiver who has devised the codes by which cAming 
races may guide themselves, a traveller who makes the first lonely 
track into the unknown land and then comes back to direct the 
road-makers how to work on towards the great city that but for him 
would have been wholly unsuspected — any one of these holds in his 
hand the seed of immortality. But it fs •not only the leaders who 
have it ; the poet who writes and the singer who sings the wor^s 
the soldiers hear as they march by ; the beggar who sits starving in 
his garret, all the while creating that for which the whole worldr 
will rejoice, though he flies or goes into the crowd not knowing, 
letting others get the reward of his work ; the martyr who keeps his 
lips shut and will not ory out lest others should lose heart ; all these, 
too— these are the masters who prove that greatness is a thing that 
must be put outside one's self to live. With one of these there 
would be life with its promises and possibilities, a chance to help. 
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though it were only by serving the worker as his servant. Bitter 
grief, keen disappointment, throbbing pain might come ; what 
then P It is for their alternatives one makes, and what chance 
would there be of them along your monotonous way ? And with all 
my longings and ambitions, and all that they would mean, would 
the pleasant friendship that some men give their wives, that you in 
fact offer me, suffice ? And the realities of your life, would they 
satisfy me P Not quite. I should go away. I remember being told 
of* a woman who said that she would raihe!^ have the one true pas- 
sionate devotion of the worst man that ever lived than all the affec- 
tion, and respect, and regard, but these only, that the best could give. I 
did not understand her then. I do now. For the first has in him the 
fire that may any day leap upwards, but the other has only an even 
light by which one would see to everlastingly measure and excuse him. 
Beside the first one might walk through hell unheeding its flames, 
beside the last heaven itself would be monotonous. This is what I 
meant in scoffing at goodness, what I mean now in turning almost 
with a shudder from the idea *of being ydur ' wife, even though I 
still have some lingering love for you. The boundaries of good- 
ness are known well enough, but in the bare possibilities of their 
being broken down there is a strange uncertain vista that fascinates 
me. It is the unknown quantities, the mysteries, that set one think- 
ing and make one eager. Is not the world itself rojmd, so that we see 
but a little way ahead P How then can you expect me to accept my 
portion of it so, flattened and laid out before me that I can almost 
see the whiteness of my own tombstone at the other end P No, let 
us end it all. Go to your life, leave me to mine. Marriage be- 
tween us is not possible. A service might be read over us, one roof 
mighfreover us,‘ one name identify us ; but this would not be marriage, 
only a binding together by a ceremony made for those not strong 
enough to stand by each other without it, which in the eyes of the 
outer world would make Ms man and wife, yet in our own hearts 
leave us miles apart. The most* dreamy relationships might be 
marriage rather than this ; nay, I can imagine it existing between 
two people who meet but half a dozbn times in their lives, who 
never touch hands, who bat dimly remember each other’s faces, and 
jret whose hearts and souls steal out in the silence towards each 
other and meet in some strange fashion not known to ordinary men 
« and women — an aching, almost passionate love, that has nothing 
physical in it, and that seeks no human symbol for expression save 
that which puts itself forth in their work. Even this would satisfy 
me better than what you offer me, in which there would be the 
ever longing for more than you could even %comprehend. And yet 
it wouli not satisfy me. I am not idealist enough, or poet either. 
I am a woman and alive to my finger ends, and if I am loved 
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at all would be loved wholly and altogether, as a man who is alive too, 
and part of the living world, knows how to love. I want a face 
that satisfies me to look at, a vdice to hear, a hand to grip, a firm 
and even footstep to listen to unconsciously ^as an accompaniment to 
• our talk 'while we go through the streets together. I cannot help 
caring for these things, fqr I am human and have the longings 
of human womanhood. But there are otter longings too — longings 
that lift the human ones up, and give them the idealism that is 
necessary to one’s softt*s salvation, and these last hang on to •the 
first — they] are all inseparable. 

I have written on, never once considering how it may hurt you. 
It is better^perhtips if I do hurt you, for some wounds must be seared 
in order that they may be healed. Insulting, heartless, cruel, some 
dolts who saw this letter might call me, but I am none of these. I 
have spoken out fearlessly all that was in my heart and mind, as you 
wished me to do. I might have been more gentle, have used words 
less plain, and so nourished my own vanity on your regrets at losing 
me. And heartless,* no.’ ^ If I were? I should be content to take ease 
and comfort and the world’s goods, all of which you would give me for 
my portion, and concern myself about little else, should be content 
with the simple affection you offer me. instead of pushing it away 
because my hungry heart needs more. We had our summer day, 
dear, and it was ‘good to live througli ; but now go to your cousin 
Nell, contest Carpeth, see to your tenants, and good-bye. Yes, good- 
bye, dear Englishman ; only our own land eould h^ve produced you, 
and in a measure I am proud of you, as I am of all its other goodly 
products. But for warmth and sunshine one goes to other lands than 
ours, for love and happiness I at least must go to other heart than 
yours. Better for you that it is so, for I should, have tried you 
sorely. ^ 


• Letter IV. 

ITE.— EXPOSTULlliNa. 

I really don’t know how to answer your letter, for of courfe I 
am going to answer it ; it’s odder tljan ever, more than ever lijce 
you, my darling. You are not very polite, are you ? But perhaps, 
I am not either, for the matter of that. For the life of me I can’t 
understand you, can,’t make out what you are driving at, and I am 
not sure thp,t you know yourself. You say that you love me, then 
why on earth can’t you be content to marry me P I love 'you, I am 
very fond of you, though I won’t pretend that I can go at the rate 
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you seem to desire ; but as I said in my last letter, passion soon 
fizzles out. Homance is all very well^ while you are young, but 
middle-age is a time #tbat most of 'his come to, and then wbat’s to 
become of itP As for life with me being so dull, we can't be 
always going in for excitement ; but you would get enough of it, I. 
expect, and you could make yourself p;rominent in lots of ways if 
you wished to do so. I would do anything in reason to make you 
happy, or to please you as far as I could. If you want change and 
movement and new experiences, we mighV ^o about a good bit. 
I remember your saying in the simimer-time that you would like to 
travel. We might go and look up some scenery in Italy or Switzerland, 
or if you wanted anything more extensive take a run •over to America, 
though I don't expect you would find that very exhilarating, and I 
never cared for republics myself. Even Paris is spoilt by going in 
for democracy^and that sort of thing, 

I think you are vexed with me because I told you frankly that if 
you would not have me I should try my luck with Nell. But you 
can't expect me to keep single because you don't think me lively 
enough to marry yourself. I am getting on, thirty-six next January, 
quite time that I settled down ; I feel that I ought to do so ; besides, 
if I wait too long no one will have me. Of course it is easy 
enough to talk as you do, but take my woixi for it your set of feelings 
are no good for daily life. They are all very well m the books you 
have got yourself into the habit of reading, but they won't work 
outside the covers in which you find them. I don't believe in 
Darwin, as you Igiow, not that I ever read much of him, I confess, 
but I made out what he was up to pretty well ; and I never read but 
one of Zola’s novels, and as that was a translation I take it for 
granted«the colour was a good deal toned down, but it was quite 
sufl^cient to convince me that women did well not to read him at all. 
1 say ^his because bits in your letter sound like the talk one hears 
among the prigs whom it is«thc correct thing to meet at some houses 
nowadays, or the articles one sees in the heaxy reviews. Not that 
I ever talk much to the first or read the last — know better than that, 
my darling. I prefer being on the river "with you. But one can't 
help knowing what's in the air, and it all somehow harks back to 
Darwin and Zola, two schools, or whatever you call them, that 
sedtn to be running neck arid neck just now among the people who 
go in for thinking. But they come to no good, dearest ; they have 
only made you wantj some artificial kind of'* career. Now, it's my 
opinion that a woman ought to find the life of her home and the 
companionship of her husband, and later on of her children, sufficient, 
and that's what most sensible men think too. Content yourself with 
them, my dear one, and give yourself to me with a light heart. You 
shall indulge in as many fancies as you please, and have us much 
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amusement as I can reasonably give you, and we will do a Vhole 
lot of going about from first to last if you Hke. 

Of oour^ie I have got some aores and must Jock after them, if it is 
only to keep them trim, as you say, for the beggars you call my 
masters ; and as for fighting, or inventinglkhings, or writing books, 
’ none of these is in my line, and I am glad of it. A nice comfort- 
able life, enough money, and a good digestion have fallen to my 
share, and I am quite content with it ; if you fall to my share too, 
I shall have nothing (dga to wish for, after I have secured Carpejh. 

I cannot think what has changed you all of a sudden, for we got 
on so well in the summer, and we managed to get awfully fond of 
each other, or I^did of you, and you at any rate were happy enough 
with me. Be happy again, my darling ; as I said in my last letter 
I say again in this, I love you better than anyone else, though I 
own I shall try and win Nell if you throw me over. But don^t, I 
implore you, just for the sake of all that you have lately fkken to 
dream about, give away realities. Life isn^t a tiling that comes to 
us more than once — Jn this world, aqyhow — or that lasts too long, and 
it’s a pity not to make the best of it ; I don’t think that you would 
make the worst of it by giving yourself to me. Now write me 
another of your queer letters if you Ifke, and say not only that you love 
me, but that you’ll marry me. You can’V, think how happy you would 
make me, and I won’t believe you weuo playing* fast and loose with 
me all the summer ; if you were hot, why it’s all right, and let us 
get married soon. We would move about ^as much as you pleased 
till I was obKged to -be back in England again, anS I feel sure that 
that is what you want to ease ofE some of your excitement and rest- 
lessness, and make you content with ordinary life again. Good- 
night, dearest ; write at once and let me know precisely wfeat your 
views are now. 

Affectionately yours, 


• Letter V. 

EXPLAINING FARTHER, AND OONCEENING PASSION. 

No, I cannot write as you desire. We are so utterly different. •A 
month ago I did not see it ; now I do, for your letters have made all 
things clear. By the Tiver we felt the same breeze, the same sun- 
shine ; we thought they had the same effect upon us, that in all 
things we felt alike. The days we spent together were drowsy sum- 
mer ones, and you were a dream to me ; perhaps I was one to you. 
We did not 'talk much, not enough to find each other outy and it is 
to that we owe our memories. I am glad to have mine ; I was so 
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happy, and I loved you, remember, which sanctifies them, so that I 
am not ashamed because of the long hours in which I was wholly 
content. ^ ^ 

But life is not spent by the river-side, or in a dream.* The sum- 
mer is over, we are awake, and our story is finished. To attempt to 
live our lives together would be madness. You must marry your 
cousin Nell. She will be a better wife to you than I could be at 
my best. She probably belongs to the type you like, and that the 
ma^'ority of men like, when they want to B^rry and settle down — 
the wife and home and motherhood type that nineteen centuries of 
Christianity have taught us, and rightly, to admire. But I do not 
belong to it, and cannot. r 

I could hardlj^ bear to read your ofPers of travel. It was as though 
you were trying to bribe me with them, knowing that of love there 
was not enou^^h. How dreary thqse journeys would be. Worse 
even than the lo^g tsvenings when we looked at each other across 
the dinner- table, and then from cither side the fireplace, glancing 
now and again at the clock, thinking how" slewly it went towards the 
point at which we miglit rise, and with dull satisfaction feel that the 
day was over. I can imagine our setting out ; I can see us on our 
way, you with your time-table find guide-book, your Gladstone bag 
and portmanteaus, easy-going and good-tempered, anxious about 
your food and deliberating as to the hotels, alw^ays spending your 
money with an easy hand, yet seeing that proper attention was paid 
you. I can almost hear what you say as I walk beside you, my 
Englishman in ^tweeds, along the railway platforms ; and I can see 
myself too, a little tired and disagreeably inclined towards other 
people, snapping at my maid for being forgetful, yet meekly listen- 
ing to ,your instructions. IIow we should drag through the cities, 
looking at pictures and pretending that we cared about them, or 
yawn^at table d'h6tes, or go off to see bits of scenery because other 
people went, but secretly feeling bored by them as by most things ; 
I getting more and more tired, and you reflecting that after all there 
was no place like one’s own home. I could not endure it. Yet I 
could tramp gaily in tatters across great^plains or over the mountain- 
tops with a beggar who \ya;. a poet, a mechanic who was a genius, 
a dreamer who talked of a waking time to come. I could go merrily 
chough through the cities though we had never a coin between us to 
pay for a sheltering roof. We would rest beyond the gates, crouching 
under a hedge to sleep, and sitting by a Jonely wayside cook our 
scanty food with the help of the little tin cante/pn we carried with 
us. I should think of the time when the city we ha'd left would 
ring with my hero’s name, of how he would le^d his soldiers through 
it, or tcath those who wanted to learn, or help those* who suffered 
now and must wait till he was ready. They do not know his name 
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yet,” I should say to myself ; " they did not even look up at his face 
as we passed by, but they jrill, they shall, for some day the whole 
wide world will be but the setthig for his woik,” All nonsense and 
exaggeration, you will say. Yes, dear ; it is, and I know it. But 
^ over a bridge built of dreams and exaggerations Love often goes 
blindfold towards the realties it may never reach itself, leaving a 
track that the stronger may follow, and would not have thought out 
for themselves. To the lovers and the dreamers and enthusiasts it is 
sometimes given to mt^ the world with their shoulders ; the plod- 
ders do it stone by stone while the ages admire their patience. The 
last are like schoolboys learning, but to the first the heavens and 
hells have whispered. 

Passion soon fizzles out, you say, and you think only of the passion 
of a wicked French novel. There is another t3rpe of mam unlike 
enough to your healthy manly.self who does this — the man who is 
above all things intellectual, who has much book-knowledge, and has 
read and remembered and stored his mind with the work of other 
men, so that his talk 'and writings are full of literary allusion. 
Through his mind there filters constantly a stream of other men s 
thoughts ; if that gave out his mind would be empty, for he creates 
nothing. His mission he takes to fie t^ tinker at other jnen’s work 
and appraise it, and he does, seeing it usually by a borrowed light. 
Learned and lukewarm, cold and^cyfiical towards most things that 
have not been dust these hundred years, ho has no more passion in 
him than he has genius. An odd, incomplete crpature, a modern 
refinement, for he would often be a little fashionable in these latter 
days and is to be met with at dinner-tables and country houses, and 
traced in our literary journals, I sometimes wonder where the good 
of him comes in, for he gives the world nothing thrfkis his cfwn, and 
that which he finds ready to hand is no better for hj^ commenting 
and garnishing, but rather the reverse. It is him, I think, oib whom 
your mind is running when you talk of Zola and Darwin, but he 
has nothing in commop with either, and you and he have nothing in 
common, which is all to the good of you — except that both of you 
think that passion is usually dashed with wickedness, and has but 
one meaning attached to it. The very word you consider an unde- 
sirable one to use, especially before women or in polite society. You 
are not quite sure that it is proper. 

But the passion I mean, and would have in my lover's heart, was 
in Joan's when she rode into Bheims to crown her king. If it had 
but lasted a Jittle*longerit would have deadened the outward flames 
at her bummg, and her shrieks would not have echoed in our ears 
through all the centuries. It was in Napoleon's heart when ho strode 
on before his army and thought the whole world would be his. It 
was in Samuel PlimsoU's heart when he stepped forth and by a pas- 
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sionate moment won his cause. A score of men along the benches 
might have lulled each other with their ^ull platitudes for a score of 
years without doing what that one Aoment’s fire did. It is in the 
novice's heart when she shears the great gate clang behind her, and 
raising her clasped hands, thinks that she will surely one day scale, 
the heights of heaven and see her §aviour's face. Eead **St. 
Agnes' Eve” — Tennyson's, net Keats's, I mean — and you will 
understand. My heart has stirred to it till I could have thrown 
the<'book aside, and walking through the frflffty snow to the convent, 
have besought them to let me in for one moment to stand beside the 
white- veiled figure, and see the light as it never is seen by the sayers 
of prayers and singers of hj^mns in the stifling churches of tho world. 
But this was only a passing feeling, a power ^ of the poet's, that 
prove 8 **him and not one's self. And it is not the whole of what I 
mean, for I want all that is in tho novice's heart, but more added 
on. I do not want your reverence, I told you, and that is true, and 
I do not want to be good, absolutely good, for that means being 
hound by finite possibilities, and it is the infinite in all things, good 
and evil, that has the eternal power. And I would like all feelings 
in my lover s heart to have their fling, while we, whom the issue 
most concerned, breathlessly awaited the result, leaning to this side 
or to that according to our strength, or that which was brought to 
bear on it. ' For men and' women arc not me«nt to kill their 
strongest feelings and impulses, but only to understand them, to 
know when to govern or to let themselves be governed. To this last 
knowledge the world owes the greatest deeds that men have done. 
In passion there is fire, and does not fire purify as well as burn? 
The prairie flames sweep all growths before them as they make 
unflinchingly towards their goal, and the goal of passionate love at 
it» highest is< achievement that, but for its sake, would never have 
keen gained. It is the achievement I long for, not for m3"8elf, but 
for my best-loved ; I would go away if he willed it, when he needed 
me no more, and be remembered nowhere save in his heart. I should 
know the fire there. Did not Prometheus filch it from heaven ? Per- 
haps it would mount higher and higheV on good work done till it 
touched the heavens ^gain. 

But all this you think mere craving for excitement, a lack of re- 
pose, an aching to be prominent. It is none of these. Still in my 
heart there is nevertheless ,a leaning forward toward the future — 
not my own future, but the whole world's. Nonsense, you will say, 
what have I to do with that ? We have all to d® with it ; we can- 
not separate ourselves off from it, for this present self-consciousness 
that we call life is not the whole of us unlesc we choose. There is 
one thing ours from the time we enter the world, if we did but know 
it — it is part of life's mystery that we should so seldom know it — 
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the power to fashion our oto immortality, not in our own bodies,* 
but in the things we do. A sert of choice, or chance — which is it P — 
seems to be ours, to seek the stars or tread iJhe depths. Have we 
not come out of the past leaving strange histories wo cannot even 
remember behind us ? Here in our present day we choose, so it is 
given to me to feel, whethei* we will let the potentialities stamp us 
out, or whether having in some shafe pai& the world for its light 
and shelter, its love and joy, though its alternatives were pain and 
woo, we go on into thc^luture ages, stronger for that with which we 
have nourished our souls. Oh, my dear, it is not excitement that I 
want. I believe I could wait long years to meet a single day, and 
having known it live long years again remembering, though never a 
ripple stirred Time’s 'surface before or after. But I could not be con- 
tent with your life and its lack of possibilities. You would not ask 
me to go to you hungry if you hkd no food, sh^v’ering ff you had no 
shelter ? Yet this would be little beside the starvation you offer me. 
Why should I give uj) to you all my chances, all my ambitions, my 
hopes and longings, the wild love and satisfying life that may be 
mine — nay, my pain and bitter woe, for I would miss none — ^and the 
work that will surely some time cornu to my eager hands and heart, 
for what ? To please you now for just a* little space, till you awoke 
to realise that life together was not whe^ you had^magined it would 
bo, that somethinff was wrong, was missing, you could not tell what ; 
while I, who had never slept, would understand well enough all the 
time, and some day, fueling tlie twitch of the demon^s finger on my 
arm and his whisper in my car I should vanish, hbw or where I 
should hardly know. For the marriage vow between us would not 
be one that bound my soul, and my feet would be swift to follow that 
whither it weut. To hold fast by one’s soul as long atf may be is the 
wisdom of the Gods. • •• 

It is no use saying more. Perhaps you arc right in thinking that 
I don’t know what I am driving ^at. Do any of us know whither 
we are going ? But that does not prevent us from feeling driven ; 
and this I know, that the fates are driving mo with a strong hand 
away from you. We shall never get nearer to each other though I 
write on and you read on for ever. Be content with the past. I 
have loved you. I do. But not with the love that would let me be 
your wife, content to spend my days by your side, trying to make 
your days happy ; perhaps it is some of yDur own good-for-wear-and- * 
tear affection that I giv*e you back. I do not know. There are 
many men likfe you, thank God, — ^many good women to mate with 
them, crowds of you bdth, happy enough to walk along the beaten 
track with your fellowi^ doing as they do, being as they arp, a rest 
and comfort for the like of me to take shelter with sometimes, but 
not to abide with always. For j^our place is in your home, and your 
duties are to fulfil th8 easy obligations that keep it going ; but mine, 
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*iii some strange fashion, seems to be along the world’s highway, 

^ staying now and again in its workshops, though it be but to watch 
my masters, or to be buffed and made to stand aside till my own turn 
comes. Perhaps I sho^ild be happier if I were like yoUr cousin Nell, 
and could be satisfied — ^but I cannot. Home and its influences ; a 
husband who would love me and to Iftve back and help in an easy 
routine like yours ; children with their games and laughter, growing 
up to be the world’s good citizens — sometimes it comes into my heart 
tcKlong for these, to ache for the rest thef Vould moan, the simple 
life and farther-reaching power than those who live within its 
fences think, the safe and even way that most women yearn 
to walk, looking neither up at the heights nor dbwn at the depths, 
but only at the road before them, content enough to tread it. But 
no. It is so strange, this inner life, with the outward one that hides 
it — tfie brother and his delicate wife, the visitors coming and going, 
the dogs and the* horses, the long rides and walks, the pulls on the 
river or the dreaming beside it, the going to town or to country 
houses and the hurry of life* there, thg *meh, “ the half a dozen 
fellows” as you call them, who talk of love, not knowing how much 
or how little they mean. It 4II seems a little way oif from me, and 
yet I am*here in the midst. You ! Oh, but it has been all a sad 
mistake. I loved you, and thought you understood. That you love 
me, or have loved me, I know w^ll enough ; but there is a great space 
between us, a desert in which we should have to walk if we tried 
to be together. No, ’again and for ever, no. Your life stands out 
clear before you, but something tells me that mine has other chapters 
than this. There are some words that went to my heart long ago. 
Oh, my dear Englishman, perhaps you will say that they wore 
written by an improper poet. Zola and Swinburne ! Marry your 
cousin NellAy all means. . I do but watch and wait like those — 

V 

“ ywho rest not ; who think long 

Till they discern ss from a hill 

At the sun’s hour of morning song, 

Known of souls only, and those souls tree, 

The sacred spaces of the sea.” 

Someday perhaps I sball see and know more, but then I shall not 
cbe here. Good-bye, onee again. 


Letter VI. ‘ , 

JTIS MOST ULTIMATE FJJ/JFJVT).- -CONSOLING. 

Bear E , I don’t think you an awful cad for sending on her 

letters, and I don't wonder at your being puzzled by them. Of 
course* I will keep tbeir contents hidden in the^-innermost recesses of 
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my soul. They arc not like ordinary love-letters — thank heaven, * 
For a nice little note, with a i^onogram in the corner, a word or two 
doubtfully spelt, and crammed full of dears and darlings, is worth a 
stack of these, which might have been written to her great grand- 
mother. • 

I take her in pretty well. ^She isn’t altogether a fool, you know; 

^ but she is one of the large-minded, great-scfuled people, longing to 
suffer and distinguish themselves in the cause of humanity and for 
the good of the world, *Vho are such a nuisance nowadays. She 
means well, but she would be death to marry ; there’s no knowing 
what she would be up to by the time she was thirty. The amazing 
thing about it is that if I remember rightly she is that pretty woman 
who came over with ‘the Fenwicks to my aunt’s place last Easter. 
She was about six or seven-and-twenty, played lawn-tennis better 
than anyone else, flirted all round, and finally drove herself^ away 
on a high dog-cart with a learned, half-starve^-looking cuss, from 
whom she was probably imbibing some of these notions. Nature 
made a mistake in sorting out her physique ; she ought to have been 
tall and lank, with long arms, high cheek-bones, and a washed-out 
complexion. All the same, in spite of her good looks, I shudder to 
think of her as mistress of Bingwell. .The only good bit in the 
whole of her letters is the polite allusion to the savoury and the 
salad. That looktf as if she could, order a dinner ; but she woflld 
probably forget to do so half her time, and I suppose she would 
scorn to eat it — though the material side of 4ier doesn’t seem to be 
undeveloped. Before she had been installed a month you can bet 
she would have shocked the neighbours and fought with the parson. 
And what a woman she would be to stay with ! She would have an 
open contempt for her visitors all round, and lead them a niCe life, 
except the unwashed few she calls the masters of the ^orld. It 4S 
really a fine name, if you come to think of it ; somehow it reminds 
me of Spain, where every beggar in tattefs asking for cuartos is a 
gentleman. No, old man, marry your cousin Nell (in spite of her 
fancy for life’s alternatives, she doesn’t seem to like that one of 
yours), or any other sensible girl who doesn’t think she has a destiny 
or a mission, and thank your stars that* thiq magnificent person 
would not have you. ^ , 


Ever yours. 



RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 

PABT in. . 

There are many ingenious explanations of the stoical contempt of 
death which is so marki^ a characteristic of the vast majority of 
Russians, but the most plausible of them all would appear to be that 
which attributes it to their fatalistic turn bf^inind, suggested as it is 
by careful observation, and confirmed by the proverbs and sayings 
of the people. Still it cannot bo gainsaid that the galling conditions 
and grim surroundings of actual life are, and have been for ages, 
amply sufficient to account for even more desperate feelings than 
contempt of death ; and foreigners in Russia often unconsciously 
repeat the saying of the Sybarite, who when he had come to Sparta 
and seen what a miserable life the people were forced to lead there, 
ceased to wonder at their valour, exclaiming, ‘‘I myself would rather 
rush upon a sword-point than dead such aVrdtehed existence.’’ A 
whole string of proverbs,^ which are in every one’s mouth, go to 
show that the Russian’s desire to die is at least as strong as the 
natural ingtinct which makps us all cling to life, and yet ho lingers 
listlessly on, unconsciously realising Ovid^s ideal of fortitude : 

“TBebus in adversis faeik est contemnero vitam, 

Portiter ille facit qui miser esse potest ; 

and putting himself wholly in the hands of Fate, in which he is as firm 
a believer as LermontofC’s Voolitch who, having proved his faith in 
predestination by pulling the trigger of a loaded pistol levelled at his 
head and won the wager when it hung fire, was brutally murdered 
that same nigBt by a drunken Cossack. 

Tt is in perfect keeping* with such views about life that time, 
the stuff that life is made gf, should be greatly undervalued ; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that it could not be held cheaper or be more 
wantonly wasted than by the Russians who talk and act — or rather 
talk and forbear to act — as if in their eyes a thousand years were as 
one day. The very language they speak bears witness to their 
incurable procrastinaftion, making an hour signify the twinkling of 
am eye.® The ordinary term for holiday, which Teutonic nations call 
a ‘‘ Day of Solemnity,” “Day of Holiness,” or “God’s Day,” means 
literally in Russian “ a day of idleness,”*’* wyie the word week signi- 

(1) For instance : “If you mourn, God wilUength^ your Jlfe;*’ “To live is more 
terrible than to die “ To live is to groan; by night in dreams, by day ftom suffering.’* 
This last saying recalls Job’s plaintive cry : “When I say, My bed shall comfort me, 
xny couch shall ease my complaint ; then thou scarest mo ^th dreams and terrifiest me 
through visions.” — Job vii. 13, 14. 

{2) Saj/ UchasSf lit. == “this hour,” ^hich is often made to stretch over vast periods 
of time, is the common Russian word for “ in a moment,” “ immediately.” 

( 3 ) ^razdnih, • 
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fies in Kusslan that “ time when no work is done.”' And thh cus- 
toms and habits of the people are in strict harmony with these curious 
conceptions. No one is ever ill a hurry ii^ the land where featina 
lento is looked upon the grand rule of life, even though he have 
, the most potent incentives to despatch. K. striking instance of this 
constitutional inability to increase the traditional creeping-pace with 
which everything moves in Russia, ii^to be/ound in the building of the 
church in commemoration of the late Emperor on the spot where he 
was foully murdered.** Jt was commenced in 1881 in what seamed 
hot haste at the time. Eight years have dragged their slow length 
along since then, and yet, at the beginning of the present year, the 
temple in so far resembled that of Jerusalem, that there was not 
one stone visibly standing upon another ; at \vhich state of things the 
present Emperor was so indignant, that he had some broad hints a la 
Dr. Francia, conveyed to certain of the parties respcjnsiblc, who are 
now evincing a disposition to bestir thcmscl\1)s. . Every business in 
life is conducted on the same principle set forth in the proverb, 
The slower you dfivc’thc further •you’ll go.” I have known foreign 
merchants to arrive iu*Russia on a Saturday evening too late to 
transact tho very urgent business for which they had come, and 
having waited feverishly till lifonday, discovered that it was 
a church holiday on which no man can work, no firm do business ; 
and having made praiseworthy efforts to control their feelings and 
possess their souls in patience till Tuesday, found that it w'as the 
Emperor’s birthday or name’s-day, and equally sucrod to indolence. 
In a provincial city it is enough for an average Juncral procession 
to pass along the streets fur cars and cabs to pull up, tramcars to 
come to a standstill, the passengers to get out and gape, and traffic 
generally to be temporarily suspended. In all othc^ departments of 
public or private activity it is the same. Judicial pipcedure is pro- 
verbially slow in most countries ; and*it would bo no easy i^atter to 
beat the records of the English Court of Chancery in that respect, with 
its lawsuits like that fff Jarndyce“:\ Jarndyco continuing from genera- 
tion to generation. Rut even here Russia bears off the palm. The 
district Court of Kherson i(near Odessa), for instance, has a case still 
before it which is older than the nineteenth century. The object of 
the litigation is tho right of inheritance to the property of tho 
Shidansky family, the proprietors of the*great salt works. The "suit 
was begun towards the end of the eighteenth century, and the first 
judgment upon its merits was delivered in 1802. Since then it has 
been three several times* before the Governing Senate — the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in Russia. It is now being carried on by the grand- 
children of, the first plaintiffs, and lately came before the District 
Court of Kherson, whicTi has again adjourned it.® 

The post and the telegraph exist in Russia as in England or 
Germany, but their real significance has not] yet been fully grasped 
(1) Xiediehja. . (2) Ci. Novoye Vremya, 7th August, 1889. 
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by the people, who see no cause for complaint in the, circumstance 
that a telegram reaches its destination, no quicker than a letter 
should, and a letter frequently never teaches it at all. A friend of 
mine fell ill some months ago, and sent a telegram to his wife who 
was living with their children in the country ten miles front town. 
Although her country-house was only te^ minutes’ walk from the 
railway-station that telegnam took eighteen hours and a-half to 
reach her, during which time her husband lay dangerously ill in his 
towm-house, without attendants. And thilb *^8 by no means an 
extreme or rare case. If you enter the chief telegraph-office of the 
most business-like city in Russia — Odessa — with a despatch, on the 
speedy transmission of which thousands of pounds, or interests still 
more weighty, depend, you may find the room full of people, especially 
if it is iiear two o^lock p.m., and you take your stand behind the last. 
Suddenly the cl^rk who receives the telegrams stands up, surveys the 
public With a quiet sinile, and leisurely saunters out. You wait 
impatiently ten or fifteen minutes, and then ofier your telegram to 
his colleague, who is sitting at his desk, but he ‘snappishly informs 
you that he cannot receive it. Where, you ask, is the man who 
can take it ? He is gone to dinner, he tells you, and you must wait 
till he come^ back. ** There ^s plenty of time,” he adds, with the 
air of a man who could say, if he would : Sun, stand thou still 
upomGibeon, and th&u, Moon,^n the valley of Ajaloa,” And the 
public does wait,” concludes the journal from which this scene is 
taken, ^^and waits^half an hour, an hour, in a w'ord until that clerk 
returns to his desk.”' 

On the Volga, during the fair of Nischny Novgorod, thousands of 
passengers are conveyed to and from the fair, whose time must be 
then, if ever, extremely precious, as the loss of a single hour may, 
and frequently jloes, entail the loss of large sums of money. And 
yet the .steam navigation companies are as wasteful of time, even 
then, as if, like the inhabitants of Luggnagg, it was the doubtful 
privilege of their passengers to live *for ever. .The following scene 
which took place in the office of the best of these companies was 
described in a semi-official organ by an 'eye-witness : Will the 

boat soon be here ? ’ asks •oae of the intending passengers. * In 
due time,’ calmly answers the clerk, who continues to sell tickets. 
The ^due time ’ arrives, but not the steamer. * Will it soon be here P’ 
ast voices on all sides. ‘ This.minute ; take my word for it.’ But 
* this minute ’ seems endless. An hour passes^ Again questions are 
asked, ‘ Will it soon be in P ’ ‘ Immediately;’ is the reply,^but even 

this ‘ immediately ’ is followed by no satisfastory results. ^ Two, 
three, four hours pass, but the steamboat is not^yet come, and still 
the agent repeats the magic word * immediately.’ Meanwhile the 
steamer of another company comes in, and the passengers, weary of 
(1) Odessa Mws, 4iii September, 1888. * 
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waiting, want t^^eir money back in order to go by the newly-arrived 
boat ' That is impossible^' remarks the agent, * but don't be 
uneasy ; our steamer will be herb immediatelj^,' And the money is 
not returned. Thus, will they, nill they, j;hey are forced to wait 
.twelve hours before the steamboat of the ‘Mercury Navigation Com- 
pany ' makes its appearance :,from five o'clock a.m., till evening, amid 
highly disagreeable surroundings on the rwrer bank, exposed to the 
fierce heat of the sun, as the small rickety office could not accommo- 
date all who were w^tlng for the boat ! " ^ ‘A short telegram 
might have saved the passengers this ruinous loss of time, but 
neither the captain of the vessel nor the company's agents, who 
knew that the boat would be late, thought of sending it. 

In this country, where punctuality and thrift of time have become 
second nature, such things would not be tolerated a day. Indiussia 
they excite neither wonder nor •indignation, except among foreign 
residents, who must suffer in silence. No matter how serious or 
urgent his business, a Russian has always the leisure to turn aside 
from the straight rodd and “tread the primrose path of dalliance," 
as heedless of the flight of time as if his life consisted of Plato’s 
years, each equal to 25,000 ordinary ones. Yet he does this in such 
a simple, natural. Undine-like way that one has not the heart to 
rebuke him. 

“ On the 25th JiJiy last, the busiest ^time on the Volga, the Captain of the 
steamer Samolet was walking on deck when his cap was blown off. He ran 
after it as quickly as he could, but it was blown into the water. Without a 
shade of hesitation he gr^ve the command to stop the engines. As they could 
not be stopped instantaneously, when tho order was exectfted the cap was far 
away. A second order was given, the steamer turned, and steered straight for 
the captain’s head-gear, but before the engines could bo stopped it was out- 
stripped and left behind. Other commands were issued, thq direction^chonged 
and the chase recommenced, but in spite of the rapidity of the vessel’s move- 
ments and tho dexterity of tho crew, tho caij was not fished* nip. Whenever 
the vessel drew near the floating head-dress and it seemed that in ^mother 
moment it would be caught up by tho boat-hook and restored to its owner, 
suddenly, as if driven of set purpose by a wilful wind it swept on further and 
further away. The steamer would then dash wildly after it, but the cap 
would again escape, to the bitter disappointment of its owner. The passengers 
were at first amused at the spectacle of a steamer chasing a cap, but when 
thirty minutes had been spent -to no jiurpose, they requested that the vessel 
should resume her trip. But while the captain was standing irresolute what 
to do, Lebedeff, a seaman, jumped in with his .clothes on and swam in tjie 
direction of the cap. He soon came up with it, caught it between his teeth and 
began to return to the vessel. He had to swim against the current, however, 
and it soon became evidcnffjthat he had not strength enough to roach the vessel. 
He began to lose gr6und visibly and was being carried by the current away 
from the boal^ when the captain threw out a life buoy which he failed to catch 
hold of. , On this he shouted for help at the top of his voice, and a boat was 
lowered. After some tropble he was rescued and brought back to tho steamer, 
but the captain’s cap was never recovered.* 

That business men in Russia, especially foreign residents, require 
an unusual stock of j)atience to bear up under the occasional disastrous 

(1) 9th September, ] 889. {2) 6th September, 1889. 
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results of this criminal waste of time, needs no pointing out here. 
Fancy a London city man compelled to fulfil to the letter the follow- 
ing formality before h^ could legally receive a paltry consignment of 
one cwt. of dry Swedish bread, these formalities not containing any- 
thing exceptional for his particular case, but constituting the normal • 
rule for all. • 

“1. He must present the iJill of lading in the customs’ storehouse. 2. He 
must deliver it to an interpreter. 3. Ho must obtain a copy of the declaration. 
4. lie must purchase and affix a revenue stamp of tUb value of 80 copecks, o. 
He must obtain the authorisation of ‘the director to have his merchandise 
examined (the examination taking place but twice daily, at 10 a.m., and at 1 
r.M.), whereby he must wait till the Director arrives. 6. When the authorisa- 
tion has been received, he must got it entered in the book^ of the storehouse. 
7. He must present the authorisation to the storehouse board and await tbo 
arrival qf the examiners. 8. Ho goes along with tho examiners to the store- 
house. 9. Ho has tho goods examined. 10. Ho signs a declaration that he is 
satisfied with th^examiny,tion. 11. Tho Examiners sign it. 12. All return to 
tho storehouse office. •IS. The duty on the merchandize is calculated. 14. All 
documents relating to tho matter are j^resentud to the controller, lo. Tho 
duty is paid.^ 16. A receipt for the ^uty is written, out. 17. Tho receipt has 
to be presented to the head book-keeper. 18. A^’ovenuo stamp of 80 copecks 
has to be purchased and affixed. 19. A “ talon ” has to be obtained. 20. It 
must be handed to tho customs* guard. 21. The bill of expenses of tho 
Customs* Working-men’s Association*' s made out and handed to tho consignee. 
22. Ho receives a customs* tickel authorising him to leave tho Custom House 
precincts. 23. Ho mugt see that ^is cases are propojly repacked ; and 24. He 
has fo hand in his ticket to tho guard.’* • • 

Tho Novoye Vremya, from w^hich I have translated this list of 
formalities with out changing a w’ord, tells us. that one gentleman 
accomplished all •this in four hours — a comparatively short time — 
for formalities that some people spend three days in wading through. 

It would be difficult to conceive of anything so truly characteristic 
of Hussian ncftions of the value of time as the keen competition 
thfft goes on ill many parts of the empire between peasant carriers 
with their oxen or horses, and railway companies with their steam 
engines. Some time ago one compjyiy formally besought the Govern- 
ment to protect their threatened interests by forbidding private 
enterprise to compete, as otherwise ‘‘they would lose the goods 
traffic*' and become bankrupts.® A few weeks since a firm of 
printers of the city of Yfikaterinoslav ordered a large quantity of 
paper of the value of l,700,roublcs,which they had purchased inKhar- 
koff, to be conveyed to them in Yekateriuoslav (280 Russian versts) on 
ftoats drawn by horses, this being a much less expensive and generally 
more satisfactory way than getting it sent by raih^ In the Baltic 
Provinces the same phenomenon is frequent, and it*is sai’d^o be yearly 

(1) This is no mere formality of the ciiius dicto kind: one has often to wait twenty 
minutes or half an hour before tho cashier finds it conveniftit to accept one's money. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 24th August, 1888. This journal has made one important omis- 
sion in drawing up its list. One must set out by obtaining from the police a certificate 
that he who presents himself is really tho pdtson he daims to he. 

(3) The Basuntchak Railway. (4) Nbvoyc Frem^a, Sept. 13th, 1889. 
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growing more so.^ Between Eiga and Valk, for instance^ which are 
joined by rail, much of tl^e carrying trade is done by private indi- 
viduals, who convey the merclfandise on floats and drays drawn by 
horses.^ And so lively has this competition become in the South of 
» Eussia'that some railway companies are, if we can believe the local 
press, actually being worsted in the struggle.® 

And the weightiest interests, theimost^aored considerations, go for 
nothing in comparison with the inherent right of the Eussian to 
indulge in this demdralising sloth. As soon would the inexorable 
order of Carthusian monks give a morsel of meat to its most valuable 
member — ^though the effect were to restore his ebbing life — as a 
Eussian department would hasten by a single day the delivery of a 
document to hin der th e ruin or death of scores*of human bein gs. About 
two years ago I read a most harrowing account in the Eussian papers 
of the fate of a family bitten by a mad wolf. M. Pasteur, on being 
informed of it, asked tliat they be sent to* Paris at once, and on 
learning that they were poverty-stricken peasants, he generously 
undertook to pay their expenses Irimself. The offer was thankfully 
accepted, and he was informed that as soon as they received their 
passports they would start. In ten days or a fortnight afterwards 
he was told that they had been seized with the usual pojroxysrns and 
died. The authorities, it should be stated, did not refuse to deliver 
passports to these unfortunate sufferers, nor purposely throw* diffi- 
culties in their way, they only objected to draw them up with extra 
dispatch, and forego any of the usual •formalijjies. Ultimately, 
indeed, they forwarded passports for them all, but it was, I believe, 
some days after their funeral.'* And thus day after day, year after 
year, the same fatal lesson of waste of time and neglect of opportunity 
is inculcated upon the people, "whose life might* iippropriately be 
summed up in their own proverbial phrase as ‘^a sitting by tht> sea- 
shore waiting for the weather,’’ or more happily still in the* slightly 
modified line of Horace — ’ 

Eussicus expectat dum defluat amnis.** 

It is curious to watch ^he working of this subtle spirit of intel- 
lectual and moral sluggishness upon foreigners, at first slow and 
imperceptible like the symptoms of physical drowsiness, and ever 
more rapid and irresistible as the end approaches. A foreigner in 
Eussia may, if he strive strenuously, keep much of his moral code 
intact ; ho may make* a stand for his religious creed, if he have one, 
but his enterprise wilf insensibly slumber, his energy evaporate, and 

(1) Novoy^ fremya, Sept. 13th, 1889. (2) Ibid, (3) Odessa Messenger, Dec. 1, 1888. 

(4) 1 ought to flay that*I am narrating thia story without sourcea or notes before me. 

I may have some jrroneoua statementa in telliog it, but if ao, they only affect 
mattera of detail. I know that the newapapera at the time stated plainly that the lives 
of these poor peasants had been uselessly aacrificed to pedantic fidelity to the fonualitiea 
of the passport system— and more than this 1 do not wish to convey. 
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he will thereafter go about his business like one working against 
time, who is in no hurry to be done. Anc^ with all this there is no 
disagreeable struggle, no^feeliug of dissatisfaction, rather a sensation 
of pleasure. It is difficult,^ not to say impossible, to make it clear to 
those who have not lived long in the country in what this •secret 
charm of Russian life consists, for however prejudiced one may bo 
against the government or the officials, it cannot be denied that some 
mysterious spell fascinates all foreigners who have spent some years 
in the country, causing many who have shkken its dust off their 
feet, apparently for all time, to return and settle there for life. I 
have known enterprising young Englishmen, brisk Americans, 
plodding Germans, and mercurial Frenchmen, who came to Russia 
brimful of life and exuberant energies, resolved to* do great things, 
to plough deep historical furrows each in his own respective field. 
And when a few years had passed away, I noticed with surprise 
what a vast change bad 'come over most of them ; their vivacity and 
buoyancy had gone out from them ; their vast plans had dwindled 
down to the mean dimensions of jo»irneymen's tasks ; lethargic torpor 
clouded their faculties and paralysed their will, leaving them for 
most practical purposes as soulless as the monster created by 
Frankensteii^ ^ 

Pity, and not blame or contempt, is the feeling evoked by a 
knowledge of the true causes of that helpless shiftlessness, bordering 
on hebetude, which so terribly handicaps Russians in their com- 
petition with foreigners ; «for they are scarcely more responsible for 
their helplessness fthan is a butterfly for the colour of its wings. 
Well-bred boys and girls in this country and the United States are 
expected to do for themselves most of the things which in Russia 
the Government .alone is qualified to perform for men and women. 
Inde^^d, the Gov,ernment may be truly described as the one efficient 
cause of , everything done or omitted, the people playing the role of 
Malebranche’s ** occasional causes,” and remaining quite passive. 
Thus, to begin at the beginning, parents are pot allowed to exer- 
cise their judgment or discharge their duty in the matter of their 
children’s education. If, for example, they desire to give them a 
classical education, it is no6 enough that they have the means to 
pay for it, that their children possess the faculties to assimilate it, 
and that the schools have numerous vacancies. Besides all this, 
a petition must be drawn up. containing a concise but complete 
biography of the parents, children, every member of^the family, and 
every other person living with the family.’ Moreover, the father 
must state whether he himself has enjoyed the liberal education 
which he craves for his son ; and if not, there is an ,end of the 
matter.^ Lastly, he must set forth in detail his profession, his 

(1) Of. Cironlar of the Curator of the Odessa University, explaining the Ministerial 
Circular of the 30th June, 1887, No. 9265, (2) Jdtd. 
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yearly income^ the number of rooms in his flat, the number of 
servants he keeps, and thes profession for which he destines his son.^ 
Unless the father is a man of means of the ifpper class of society, and 
of educatibn, his children are deemed unworthy of being initiated into 
the mysteries of Greek and Latin, the study of which is looked upon 
as a sort of educational saerament. But even if the ambitious father 
satisfies the Governmental demands undSr all of these heads, he has 
still no better guarantee of success than before. Four hundred 
parents were in that ^condition a few weeks ago : their children 
were oflScially recogpised as qualified, they were examined and 
passed successfully, and were then told that they could not be 
received, and \hey must now dispense with intermediate education, 
as this year at least no other establishmentEPcan receive them.^ 

The difficulties in the way of choosing a pi^ofession -for one’s 
son are equally numerous and to the full as serioms ; for admission 
to the technical schools and to the universities is now become 
as difficult for a Bussian without influential friends as admission 
to Mecca for an ^ unregenerate Christian. The circumstance that 
the parents are forbidden to give their children the religious 
education which they hold to be^ the best seems almost reasonable 
and proper when viewed in the light of so many 4)ther galling 
and fatuous restrictions which hamjper one to the bitter end. If 
you are an htstorian, the law^ directs your attention to various 
periods of history which you are invited to pass over in silence, to 
others which you ^ must touch upon with painful circumspection, 
plentifully diluting the results of ^your studied with loyal fiction 
when setting them before the public even in one of those Cyclopean 
volumes which seem written for men with the lives of the Patriarchs 
before them. I have the authority of the lato Censor-General, 
Privy Councillor Grigorieff, for asserting that it is forbidden to 
publish in the newspapers or in popular books a list of Russian 
Emperors, with the yean of their reign, from Peter the Great to 
Alexander II., because some of them having reigned a very short 
time the natural inference would be that they were the victims of 
violence.® 

If a playwright, you tave equal, perhaps greater, difficulties to 
contend with. For here too the police step in, placing imj)edi- 

(l) C£. Circular of the Curator of the Odessa University, explaining the Ministerial 
Circular of the 30th June,. 1887, No. 9256. • (2) Nbvoye Vremya, 30th August, 1889. 

(3) The editors of the chief historical reviews, MM. Semeffsky [of the Itiusian Fast] 
and Shubinshy [H‘*torieal Ifessenger] have lately been made to feel, more frequently 
and more keenly, perhaps, than even editors of political journals, the heavy hand, or 
rather the hob-nailed boot, of a paternal government. It is a far more heroic work to 
edit even an historical rcview in Russia than foreigners imagine. Most Englishmen 
with a normal allowance of sensibility and amour propre, and no more than average 
endurance, physical and moral, would cheerfully take to breaking stones by the road- 
side or to earning their bread as dockyard labourers rather than edit a Russian journal 
or review — even hilftoric<il — for long. Some of the most erudite nd ootisoientious 
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ments in your “ fancy^s course,” wliich are not ** motives of mere 
fancy,” and saying Hitherto shalt thqu come, but no further.” 
Last season, for the first time in history, a special permission was 
accorded to a playwright, M. Kryloff, to have a drama represented 
in which the Begent Sophia^ plays a part, the unvarying rulfe being . 
that no member of the reigning house, ho^vever long ago he or she 
may have been consigned^te oblivion, can be introduced into a 
dramatic piece in Russia. Every play, tragedy, comedy, or farce, 
mustfbe carefully read in manuscript by special* censors, who, if they 
have nothing to object to themselves, pass it on to whatever other 
departments seem directly interested — as the ecclesiastical, for 
example — and even these repeated authorisations •by. no means 
guarantee that it will ^ultimately reach the stag^. Last season a 
play that had passed unscathed through all these prolonged ordeals, 
and was at last represented — the Emperor being present on the first 
night — ^was ordered rto 'be withdrawn the next day and never to be 
given again 

A genuine poet’s career is in •truth a dim *and perilous way, 
leading at times to disgrace, imprisonment, Siberia, as Puschkin,® 
Lermontofi*,* Shevtschenko,® and others discovered to their cost ; and 
the patriotic , writers who have poured out the vials of their wrath on 
the unappreciative generation that made Burns an exciseman would 
have been astounded to learn undpr what unfavoumble conditions 
Bussian poetry has to thrive and flourish. A poet who is arrested 
for a few perfectly harmless lines, packed off to the borders of 
Asiatic Russia, coadomned to serve there ten years as a common 
soldier,® strictly forbidden to write a line of poetry, and reduced to 
composing stray verses, which, with the fear of the knout before his 
eyes, he furtively Vrites in a little copy-book that he always carries 
in his boot-leg .for fear of detection^ — such a man might well be 
looked at and pointed out, like Dante, as a man who had been down 
therCy had he not such a foi*raidable number of colleagues. And 
what could indicate more clearly, more terribly,, the depth to which 

historians of modem Bussia have been wantonly insulted to their faces by foolish 
oi&cials, ax]|^ yilified in terms of abuse which it would be impossible, even in this out- 
spoken age of realism, to drag^rom the ** decent obscurity of a foreign tongue." 

(1) Sophia was the sister of Peter Iho Great, and regent during his mhiority. In 
1689 he deprived her of all share in tho government, and imprisoned her in a monastery, 
where she soon died. 

(2) It was an Opera called the Mereha^t Kalaschnikoff, the music being by Kubinstein. 

(3) The Government resolved to banish Puschkin to the «Solovkie Isles on the White 
Sea, and his friend Karamzin had extreme difficulty to get him banished to less distant 
or less bleak regions. He was at one time banished to Bessarabia, OUessa, Yeka- 
terinoslav, Pskoff. 

(4) Cf. Polevoi, Sist. of JUmsian Literature, 604, where the- most important part of 
Lermontoffs lile is represented by numerous full stops— the censure not allowing any- 
thing more explidt. 

(5) Gf . Bkotches of tho Siotory of the Literature of "Ukraine, Petroff, 1884 (in Bussian) 

pp. 279—368, (6) lUd,, p. 324. {lyihid., p. 323^ 
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the iron had entered into his soul than the fact that when this gifted 
and kindly bard heard the sentence pronounced he humbly declared 
himself worthy of that pumshniBnty and paid«a tribute to the even- 
handed justice of the Tsar 

A literary man’s life in Russia is often incomparably worse than 
was that of an English bookseller’s hack in the days of Samuel 
Johnson. Like Ifoah’s contemporaries o^rtaken by tho Deluge, he 
has to contend against the waters of tribulation from above and 
below ; he must steer • between the Scylla of poverty and 9 the 
Charybdis of imprisonment and persecution, and it is no easy matter 
to keep clear of the one without falling into the other. The fate 
jiud physiognomy of everything he writes is absolutely dependent 
upon men who are no bettor fitted to ait in jijdgment upon works of 
literature and art than is a man born blind to lecture up^n per- 
spective. Tho humiliations, th(; disappointments,^ thQ loss of enter- 
prise and health, the long mental agony that lyive to be endured 
before a few genuine poems or a volume of honest critical or his- 
torical essays can be set before the .public, compel us to look upon 
such books with venerati6n and 

** Ca* them lives o' men.” 

a 

The history of Russian literature is a*martyrology. • 

But it is not necessary to be a literary man, a^poet or an historian, 
to come in unplejtfeant contact with^the watchful meddling authorities 
who insist on supplying you with cut-and-dried thoughts, controlling 
your words and regulating your actions from the cradlo to the 
grave. Not only can you not change your chufeh to suit your 
alfored religious belief, but you are actually compelled, whether you 
arc a Dissenter or an Atheist at heart, to confess your sins and 
3’ccoive the sacrament once a year, and to have the fact registered on 
i-he books of the Church.^; If you prefjpr philanthropy to theology 
and wish to found a school, endow an orphanage, erect a widow’s 
asylum, or present a library to the public, you must first ask the 
permission of the GoJV'ernment, which is often refused and never 
obtained until you have surmounted as many obstacles as the Baron 
of Triermain in seeking for Gyneth, and the springs of action are 
sometimes dried up before* you are in* sight. of the goal. If you 
retire to the obscurity of private life with the hope of indulging Jn 
the pleasures of reading, the Government is waiting for you there, and 
will not allow you to peruse a single printed line in Russian or in u 

foreign tongue until gibme official, probably infinitely inferior to 

• • 

(1) Ot. She^hes of the HMtory of the Literature of Ukraine, Petroff, 1884 (in Russian, 
p. 320. 

(2) Take this «b a sample : ** The difficulties (connected with tho Censuij^e) which M. 
Matchtot had to surmount in printing his tale {The Trodigal Son) which compelled him 
to Tcoiist the larger half of tho first part, are intensified now that he is about to print 
the second half ." — Odessa KewSf July 29, 11i87. ^ (3) Russ. Grim. Code, { 208. 
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yourself in education, judgment, and morality, has decided whether 
it is fit and proper that you should read it.^ If you are tempted to 
pass your leisure houie in teaching* poor children to read and write, 
who would otherwise never have learned, you have broken a law 
which is no dead letter, and are liable to be punished severely. If. 
you invite some friends to your house^to spend a few hours every 
week in reading and d^pcuss^g literary works — ^if you formed a 
Russian Browning Society, for instance — ^you have broken the law and 
are» liable to prosecution and punishment ; ‘nay, if you carry out the 
command of the Founder of Christianity and call together your own 
servants to read to them the Gospel, you will be treated as a male- 
factor or a felon.® If you wish to visit the theatre and see one of 
the best plays of the ^season, you cannot dispense with the services 
of an intermediary : you must first sit down and indite a petition to 
the Theatre Board, setting forth your desire, stating the day you 
would like to go, the' seat you would like to engage and enclosing a 
stamp for a reply,® after which you again relapse into your normal 
state of expectancy. You may in time receive a reply briefly in- 
forming you that there are no places vacant, and leaving you to find, 
when it is too late, that there are many; or you may not be 
vouchsafed any answer whatever imtil you personally apply for one. 
When you do get inside the theatre, if it is in the provinces, the 
authorities, who afe unceasitlg in their solicitude fior you and yours, 
lay down rules for your conduct which any one but a Russian would 
resent as insulting. In, Pereyasslav, on the 1st August last, a play 
was given by t^e Little Russian Dramatic Company, of which M. 
Sokoloff is the Director. The theatre bills printed and published on 
thisi occasion contain the following paternal admonition: “In virtue 
of arti«les 15^, and 153 the District Police Superintendent requests 
the public nq{ to be noisy ; to refrain from talking in a loud tone of 
voice, ^ and not to interrupt or hinder the conclusion of the piece. 
Disputes, wrangling, and' free fights should be avoided.”^ You 
sometimes cannot obtain even medicine for your children without 
petitioning the Government, and even then your request may bo 
coldly refused. 1 know a gentleman who even exerted himself for 
weeks to obtain permission to order some bottles of Bromuro do 
Potassium de Henri Mure, a medicine strongly recommended to his 
cliild by one of the first physicians of Paris — and all to no purpose. 
Jf it would have saved the child’s life she would have had 'to die or 

(1) Cf. CenBure Laws, §§ 187, 182, 

(2) Even UniverBity professors, like the late 0. Miller, havo> been forbidden to read 
privately in their houBee with their students, no mutter how harmless *br praiseworthy 
the object in A’iew might be. For the crime of reading the Gospel to their servants, 
Colonel PuBchkoff and Count Kor^ are exiled, just as if they had offended like Priiico 
Krapotkin'or Stepniuk. 

(3) It should bo stated that all theatres are not provided with this Bureau, and tickets 
can be had in the others in the same way as in France or England. 

(4) Oratehdanin^ 2nd Septembex^, 1889. 
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else leave the country, and tliis not beoanse tlie medicine is allied 
to be hurtful or even useless^ but because tbe^Medical Ooundl think 
it superfluous. You cannot enter of leave a dtj or town in the 
Empire without reporting yourself to the poilioe lilm a tioket-ofl»lettVe 
*man you are forbidden to extend the hospitality of your roof to 
your friend or neighbour for a single night without first informing 
the police of your intentions and sdndin^ them your guest’s pass- 
port;^ whether you are a Kussian or a foreigner you can no more 
spend a night in an hotel or change your lodgings even for twenty- 
four hours without conununicating with the police and sending them 
your passport, than you can bespeak rooms in the Winter Palace.® 
Nay, whether you are a Russian subject or a foreigner you cannot 
possibly subsist a week without a passport, which is such an essential 
part of your being that Russian lawyers have not* inappropriately 
defined a man as an animal composed of three parts — k body; a soul, 
and a passport. This passport you must have rehewed once a year, 
unless you are a noble or an honorary citizen, and the process is as 
tedious and painful as mqplting is t& birds. A voluminous correspon- 
dence, and a pile of documents w’th copies, petitions, and fifteen 
supplements, was the result of the attempt of a man named Dudinsky 
in the Government of Smolensk, to rene^ his passport twi) years ago. 
And yet his papers were in order, his qpnduct irreproachable, and his 
right to have his passport renewed/ was not even called in question.* 
These obstacles and irritations make one’s soul weary of life ; and ex- 
plain why it is that in the course of one year in St. Petersburg alone 
14,799 persons were arrested and imprisoned for not having com- 
plied with the passport laws. Many of these wretched creatures may 
be now on their way to Siberia.® ^ ^ 

Whatever you do yourself, whatever others do to you, the acci- 
dents you meet with, and visitations o^ God,” are all' valid motives 
for tho interference of tho police, who take cognisance of over^hing, 
and direct you how to demean ypurself under tho rapidly changing 
conditions of life. They come into your home and look after the 
morality of your children, keeping a watchful eye the while on your 
own occupations and those 9 f your friends ; they dog your steps in 
the streets, open your letters, cross-exainme your hall porter who is 
ciT officio one of the eyes of autocracy ; and their constant meddling 
in your^ private life is almost as maddening as the noise of the 
Chinese drums to the^wretch condemned to die of want of sleep. 
Last year the Police Prefect of Petropavloffsk actually forbade all 
the inhabitruts of his district to leave their houses after ten o’clock 
P.M., not on political grounds, real or alleged, but simply in the 

(1) Cf., for instance, Art. 61 of the Penal Code toi Magistrates.. 

(2) Ibid, Art. 69. Cf. also Penal Obde, § 968. 

(3) Ibid, Art. 69. The only exception in practice is in favour of houses of ill-faine. 

(4) Cf. St. Feteraburg^azette, 29th August, 1887.:] 

(6) New FevieWf July, 1888. 

VOL. XLVI. N.S. ‘ 3 D 
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interests of what he considered propriety? 'Some few years* ago 
three or four young ladies were upset in a boat when Qrossing the 
Npya. The current being pretty strong there^* there was some diflB.- 
culty in rescuing them, and when they were taken out of the w'ater, 
it took nearly ten minutes to row them ashore. The wealher was * 
bitterly cold, and the ladies were shivering when they landed. Here, ' 
however, instead of bein^ alloi^ed to drive home as quickly as they 
could and change their clothes, they were compelled to walk to the 
station, where a detailed account />f the acciciLent (called protocoll) 
was'drawn up and carefully read over to them, and it was only when 
they had signed this that they were at liberty to go. One of them 
was ill for six weeks afterwards? 

It almost requires the credulity of an Orgon — rare in England — to 
believe* that the law of the Russian Empire solemnly lays down the 
rules of spelling to be followed in writing in or giving citations from* 
the Little Russian 'language, and very strictly enforces the decree ! 
Yet it is perfectly true, though it is one of those truths which are 
stranger than fiction, as men likd P. Kulisch, Professor Antonovitch, 
Krapovnitsky, the playwright, and many other contemporary litUra- 
fmrs have learned to their cost. I possess, however, the text of the 
law in question, the second paragraph of which is as follows : Arc 
forbidden in the precincts of the Empire original works and transla- 
tions in Little Russian, except historical docuiflents, (6) literary 
productions, on condition that they keep to the orthography of the 
originals, and that there* he no deviations from^the commonly accepted 
Russian system ^ spelling, ^nd that the authorization be accorded 
only after the manuscript has been examined.’* Signed, Grigorieff, 
Director of the Central Board of Censure. 18/30 May, 1876. Now 
it is proposed to forbid in the length and breadth of the Russian 
Enfpire the printing of works in the Polish tongue, unless they are 
writteif with Russian, instead of Latin, letters ; and according to 
the laws now rigidly enforced, no Jtradesman can print an advertise- 
ment or handbill without receiving the authorisation of the police. 

It is not to be wondered at, under the circumstances, that the 
Government has become in the eyes of tjbe people a fetish, to be con- 
ciliated, feared, obeyed — the* embodiment of omniscience and omni- 
pctence, whose word is law. to nature as well as to man. Hence they 
come to the authorities in all the difficulties of life, asking for spiriti^al 
broad, and invariably receiving a stone. If an earthquake is feared, 
a war expected, an inundation apprehendSd, they hasten to the 
nearest representative of power for instructions how tb« receive the 
impending calamity. Two years ago, for instance, when the Russian 
press predicted a destructive storm in certain parts of* the country, 

(1) Opposite the Gagarin Quay at the Yyboxg Bide. 

(2) The press mentioned it at the time, hut I am narrating from memory. I spoke 

to one of the young ladies at the tilie. * (3) Novoye ^Vremya, 28th August, 1889. 
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the li^e of which for violence had never yet been experienced, the 
police stations were crowded with men and women anxious to learn 
the why and the wherefore! Here i^ a specimen of what daily took 
plaqe at that time, vdiich I literally translate from a local organ' of 
the press. ‘*May I make so free as to ask your honour,^^ saya a 
peasant who has come afar ad hoc^ ^'when this here storm is to 
burst P ” What storm are you tp-lking about ? Get away from 
here and don^t bother.” ‘‘ Three days ago, your honour, our Nick 
Safronitch came homo from town and told us that the papers printed 
all about this same storm. I don^f believe it myself, but my wife says, 
^ Go,* she yells, ^ and ask the authorities — ^the police, that is, for they 
know everything, because they know the high authorities and the 
regulation of things * — and the neighbours^all over the place are 
talking about it too.” “ Get away with your storm ; go *to your 
wife and neighbours, and say that the authorities hi^ve not sent us 
any orders yet concerning the storm. We kno\y nothing about it.” 
“ All right, your honour. I’ll teU my wife and neighbours that 
there is no ukase c-bout the storn^in Odessa; that it must be un- 
true.” ^ So strong is this feeling of abject helplessness on the part 
of the people, so incapable are they of walking even to destruction 
without being led thither by the hand, that thieves and^pickpockets 
cannot always pursue their calling to their satisfaction without 
appealing for thfi ** moral” support and guidance of the police. -This 
seems a paradox; but the annafs of criminal justice for the last 
twenty-five years yield a harvest of cases, that go far to establish 
in such matters the connivance and active compl^pity of the police 
, and other authorities as the rule rathbv than the exception. As for 
the common people, they do not hesitate to ask the authoril^s in 
whom they live, move, and have their being, for assistanee in the 
commission of crime. It is only a few weeks ago sincp.some peas|ints 
pf the village of Stryschefi, district* of Eybinks, lacking t^e funds 
‘necessary to purchase liquor and drown Aheir cares, decided that the 
best way to raise the money would be to rob the country house of a 
certain Madam Syroyeschin, w'hich was not inhabited at the time. 
They went to work systematically, broke open the door, dragged out 
the furniture, mirrors, &c.,*into the adjoining wood, and proceeded 
to divide the spoils. But they could not satisfactorily solve the 
problem. They disputed, quarrelled, shouted, fought; but to no 
purpose. At last they cooled down, and agreed to decide the mattpr 
calmly, reasonably, cqiutably ; and went ofE in a body to the nearest 
representative of .law and government, the sfarosta, in whom they 
showed thSr confidence by requesting bim to divide the booty among 
them, “according toj^the dictates of his conscience.”^ The semi- 
official organ from which this account ^is bodily taken, commenting 
in its following number upon the comparative statistics of education, 

' (1) Odeaa Sept. 18, 1887. (2|| OraschAanin^ Aug. 26, 1889. 
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iromr whicli it appears that Holland, Saxony, and England spend 
more money upon the education of thei^ subjects, and Hussia less", 
than any other Enropeifii nation, jubilantly exclaims, And ‘ glory, 
glory be to Ood that it is so I * we cry out in findeiity of *heart and 
full of love for our native land. This place of honour" in the 
statistics of national education has been^purchased by Germany at 
the price of the colossal development of socialism and atheism.’^ ^ 

No man, were his faith in the future of humanity never so robust, 
can contemplate these things without a fedling of sadness akin to 
despair ; for eighty or ninety millions ® of human beings, with 
blunted f acrdties, palsied wiU, distorted views of life, the divine fire 
within them being deliberately and diabolically quenched and stamped 
out, are, in sober truths one of the saddest sights of the nineteenth 
century And the tragic effect of the situation is heightened, not 
transformed, by i the fatuous pomposity and conceit with which the 
masters of these uncomplaining serfs, instead of taking pity on their 
helpless victims, prate about their lofty mission to diffuse light and 
culture and political liberty amoeig the Slavs 6f Europe and the 
Mahometans of Asia. Philanthropic Mrs. Jellyby, neglecting home 
and children to sweeten the lot of the unregenerate natives of Borrio- 
boola Gha, ‘^as a paragon of good sense and modesty in comparison. 
No doubt the Government is and always has been composed, not of 
angels and saints traii’slated beyond the sphere of e'vil influence, but 
of men with the same nature, subject to the same temptations as the 
millions whom they lead?. Moreover, where the reciprocal action 
and reaction of governors and governed is so complex and difficult to 
analyse as in Kussia, it is extremely easy to err on the side of exag- 
geratjon in attempting to allot to the authorities their fair share of the 
joint responsibility. But whether much or little is of no practical 
importance, seeving that it is the misfortune of the masses to have to 
pay deadly for the folly of their rulers after having fully expiated 
their own. It is hard to Suppress a sigh of pity for a generous 
people dragged down by those whom they support in luxury, to the 
level of the beasts of the field ; for men who are serfs in everything 
but the name, who toil and moil from childhood to old age, creating 
riches that elude their , grasp,* and who can still affirm in a proverb 
in jyhich is embedded the c^stallized history of ages : Our soul is 
Gud’s, our body the Tsar's, and our backs belong to our masters.” 

• . E. B. Lanin. 

o 

(1) Gra»ohdanin, 8th September, 1889. ^ * , 

(2) The difference between thie number and the total population of Russia ia the 
large margin for exceptions which it is wise to allow in a country of ten millions of 
Nonconformists, many of whom would bear companrison with the choicest spirits of 
Western Europe. 
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LITERAEJ CRITICISM IN FRANCE.* 

When the Curators^of the Taylorian Institution honoured me with 
an invitation to lecture on some subject connected with the study 
of modern literature, I glanced back over my recent readingi^ and I 
found that a large part, perhapstan undue proportion ^f it, had con- 
sisted of French literary history and French litecary criticism. The 
recent death of that eminent critic, M. Scherer, had led me to make 
a survey of his wrii/higsT. I had found in M. Bruneti^re an instructor 
vigorous and severe in matters of literature ; ‘one who allies modem 
thought with classical tradition. I had beguiled some hours, not 
more pleasantly than profitably, wilh SJ. Jules Lemaitr^’s bright if 
slender studies of contemporary writers, in which the play of ideas is 
contrived with ail the skill and ^radfe of a deftorative art. I 'had 
followed M. Paul Bourget, as many of us have done, through his 
more laborious analyses in which he investigates, by m^ns of 
typical representatives in literature, the moral life our time. And 
T had in some measure possessed mysefi of the legacy of thought left 
to us by two young writers, ardent students, interested in the p]^ilo- 
sophical aspects of literature, whose premature loss. French letters 
must deplore, M. Guyau, the author of several volumes on questions 
of morals and aesthetics, and M. Hennequin, whose attempt to draw 
the outlines of a system of scientific criticism has at least the merit 
of bold ingenuity. It seemed to me that I had fresh in my mind 
matter which must be of interest to aU who care for literature, and 
that I should not do ill if I were to try to gather up some of my 
impressions on recent literacy criticism, and especially on methods or 
proposed methods of criticism in France. ^ ^ 

Nearly a generation has passed since a distinguished son of 
Oxford, Jdr. Matthew Arnold, declared that the chief need of our 
time — and especially the need of our own country — ^was a truer and 
more enligl^tened Criticism. He did not speak merely of literature ; 
he meant that we needed a fresh current of ideas about life in its 
various provinces. But he included tlm province of literature, the 
(1) Bead as the Taylorian Lecture, Oxfold, November 20tb, 1889. 
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importance pf whichi and especially of poetry^ no man estimated 
moro highly than did Mr. Arnold. And as the essential prelude to 
a better criticism, he nsade his,gallasit, and far from unsuccessful, 
efEort to disturb our national self-complacency/ to make iis feel that 
Philistia is not a land whi^h is very for off; he made the. experi- 
ment, which he regarded as in the best sense patriotic, to rearrange 
for our uses the tune of Ri(}e Britanyiia in a minor key. His contri- 
bution to our self-knowledge was a yaluable one, if wisely used. The 
elegant lamentations of the prophet over his people in captivity to 
the PhiKstincs were more than elegant, they were inspired by a fine 
ideal of intellectual freedom, and were animated by a courageous 
hope that the ideal might be, in part at least, attained. Disciples, 
however, too often parody the master, and I am not sure that success 
in any other affeotation is more cheaply won than in the affectation 
of depreciating one’s kinsfolk and one’s home. There is a Jaques- 
Uke melancholy ai^siug from the sundry contemplation of one’s 
intellectual travel, which disinclines its possessor for simple house- 
hold tasks. Our Biitish inaccessibility to ideai, our wilfulncss of 
temper, our caprices of#intellcct, our insular narrowness, the provin- 
ciality of our thought, the brutality of our journals, the banality of 
our popular teachers, our incapacity to govern, or at least to be 
gracious in governing — these are themes on which it has become 
easjrto dilate : . ♦ 

Most can raise the flowers now, 

Por all have got the seed.” 

And with the aid^.of a happy eclecticism which chooses for compari- 
son the bright abroad veith the dark or dull at home, and reserves 
all i^ts amiable partiality and dainty enthusiasm for our neighbours, 
it really has nof 'boen difficult to acquire a new and superior kind of 
complacency, <the complacency of national, self-depreciation. 

As regards the criticism oi* literature, Mr. Arnold did good service 
in directing our eyes to 2?rance, and when we spoke of French 
literary criticism any time in the fifties and ijixties of this century, 
we meant first of all Sainte-Beuve. llere Mr. Arnold was surely 
right, nor did he depart from the balance and measure which he so 
highly valued when,^ in the E}Jtyclop(B(Ua Britamiica, he described 
Si(inte-Beuve as an imrivalled guide to bring us to a knowledge of 
the French genius and literature — ‘‘ perfect, so far as a poor mortal 
critic can be perfect, in knowledge of his subject, in tact, ifi tone.” 
We are aU pupils of Sainte-Beuve. But to what Mr. Arnold has 
said of Sainte-Bpuvc, I should like to odd this : that while the great 
critic was French in his tact, French in his art of finely insinuating 
opinions, in his seeming and at the same, time in the 

delicate malice of his peir French above all in his sense of the 
intimate relations of literature with social life, his method as a critic 
was not the dominant meth|: )d of France ; it was hardly characteristic 
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of the French intellect; it was his own method^ and it had b^n in 
great measure our English method.^ . , 

For, while possessing extraoMinas^ mobility within limita 

seldom overpassed, th^ French intellect, as compared wilh that of 
England, is ^pre-eminently systematic, and to attain systeih, or 
method, or order in its ide%s, it is often content to view things in an 
abstract or generalising way, or even to cynit things which present a 
difficulty to the systematiser. At the highest this order is a manifes- 
tation of reason, and wh&n it imposes itself upon oui* minds, it brings 
with it that sense of freedom which accompanies the recognition of a 
law. But when by evading difficulties a pseudo-order is established, 
and when this is found, as it inevitably will be found in the course 
of time, to be a tyranny, then the spirit of system becomes really an 
element of disorder, provoking the spirit of anarchy, and, as M, 
Nisard has called it, the spirit iof chimera. In a nation where the 
tendency towards centralisation is strong, and .a central authority 
has been constittited, an order o£ ideas, which is probably in part 
true, in part false, •will be imposed by that authority, and as years 
go by this will become* traditional. So it was in France. The 
Academy was precisely such a central authority in matters intel- 
lectual, and from its origin it asserted a claim to be ^ tribunal in 
literary criticism. It imposed a doctrine, and created a tradition. 
But even among writers who jrevdlted froiil the* traditional or 
Academical manner in criticism, the spirit of system was often 
present, for the spirit of system is characteristic jf the intellect of 
France. An idea, dogma was enounced, and the facts were 
selected or compelled to square with the idea ; an age was reduced 
to some formula which was supposed to express the spirit of that age, 
and the writers of the time were attenuated into prOofs of a%heory. 

Now Sainte-Beuye's method as a critic was as Jar as possible 
removed from this abstract and doctrinaire method. lie loved ideas, 
but he feared the tyranny of an idea, lie was on his guard against 
the spirit of system. , Upon his seal was engraved the English word 
« Truth,’’ and the root of everything in his criticism, as Mr. Arnold 
said of him, is his simpl<f-hearted devotion to truth. Mr. Arnold 
might have added that his* method fopthe discovery of truth is the 
method characteristic of the best English minds, that of living ^nd 
working in the closest relation with facts, and incessantly revising 
his opinions so that they may be in accord with facts. It will be in 
the memory of readers of Sainte-Beuve that in 1862, in the articles on 
Ghateaubri^d, afterwards included in the third volume of Nomeam 
Lundis, he turned aside to give an exposition of his own critical 
method. He had been reproached wi^ the fact that he had no 
theory. Those who deal most favourably with me have been 

(1) Mr. Arnold’s How does not apply to the cBi|ker 'writings of Sainte-BeaTe, whioh 
were wanting in criticu balance, and often in orititol disinterestedness. 

3s2 
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pleased to soy that I am a sufficiently good judge, but a judge who 
is without a code/* And while admitting^ that there existed no code 
Sainte-Beuve, he went Ai to maintain that he had a method, formed 
by practice, and to explaiij what that method ^as. It was that f^r 
which afterwards, when reviewing a work by M. Deschanel, he 
accepted the name of naturalistic criticism^ He tells us how we are 
inevitably carried from thd^ boot under our view to the entire work 
of the author, and so to the author himself ; how we should study the 
authdr as forming one of a group with the othdSr members of his house- 
hold, and iii particular that it is wise to look for his talent in the 
mother, and, if there be sisters, in one or more of the sisters ; how 
we should seek for him in “ le premier milieu,” the group of friends 
and contemporaries who surrounded him at the ‘moment when his 
genius ffrst becaihe full-fledged; how again we should choose for 
special observation the moment wheii^ho begins to decay, or decline, 
or deviate from his <truc line of advance under the influences of the 
w’orld ; for such a moment comes, says Sainte-Beuve, to almost every 
man ; how we should approach our author through his admirers and 
through his enemies ; and how, as the result of all these processes of 
study, sometimes the right word emerges which claims, beyond all 
power of rcsHtanco, to bo a definition of the author's peculiar talent ; 
such an one is a ‘‘rhetorician,” such an one an “ improvisator of 
genius.” Chateaubriand himself,,^ the subject of • Sainte-Bouve's 
rnnHcric, is “an l^picurcan with the imagination of a Catholic.” 
But, adds Saiiito-Bcuve, bt us wait for this characteristic name, let 
us not hasten to give it. 

This method of Sainte-Beuve, this inductive or naturalistic 
method, which advances cautiously from details to principles, and 
which is^ever onrTts guard against the idols that deceive the mind, 
did not, as ho**8ays, quite satisfy even his admirers among his own 
countryfton. They termed his criticism a negative criticism, with- 
out a Cf)de of principles ; flaw demanded a theory. But it is a 
method which accords well wdth our ^English habits of thought; and 
the fact» is perhaps worth noting that while Mr. Arnold was engaged 
in indicating, for our use, the vices and the foibles of English criti- 
cism as compared with,that*of France, Sainte-Beuve was thinking of 
a great English philosoplici!;' as the best preparatory master for those 
who w’oidd acquire a sure judgment in literature. “To be in 
lihwary history and, criticism a disciple of Bacon,” he wrote, ^ seems 
to me the need of our time.” Bacon laid hies foundations on a solid 
groundwork of facts, but it was his wholo purpose to rise from these 
to general truths. And Sainte-Beuve looked forward to a time when 
as the result of countless (]P)servations, a science mighjt come into 
existence w'bich should be a de to arrange into their varidus species 
or families the varieties of hi man intellect and character, so that the 
dominant quality of a mindphoing ascertained wetoight be able to 
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infer from this a group of subordinate qualities. But even ill his 
anticipations of a science ef criticism Sainte^Beuve would not permit 
the spirit of system to tyrannise ovdr him. Such a science, he says, 
•dim never* be quite of the same kind as botany or zoology ; man has 
'‘^ what is called freedom of idlly^ which at all events presupposes a 
great Complexity in posable combinations. And even if at some 
remote period, this science of human mfiids should be organized, it 
will always be so delicate and mobile, says Sainte-Beuvo, that it 
will exist only for tlioso who have a natural calling for it, and a true 
gift for observation it will always be an art requiring a slulful 
artist, as medicine requires medical tact in tlioso who practise it.” 
There are numberless ob.scure phenomena to bo dealt with in the 
criticism of literature, and they arc the phenomena of life, in per- 
petual process of change; there are nuances to bo caughf, which, 
in the words of one who has tried to obs^n’vc aifd record them, 
arc ^'more fugitive than the play of light on fhe waters.” Sainte- 
Beuvo felt that ^o keep a living mind in contact with life must 
for the present be the /jhief effort of criticism, to touch hero some 
vital point, and again some other point Ihorc. In that remarkable 
volume, Lc Homan Expd'imentaly Jin which M. Zola deals with his 
fellow authors not so much in the mtinncr of a judge as in that 
of a truculent gendarme, he lays ^violent hold on Sainte-B^euve, 
claiming him as essentially a crilic of his own so-callod experimental 
school ; not, indeed, that Saiiitc-Beuvc’s was one of those superior 
minds which comprehend their ago, for vras ho not rather ropellcil 
than subdued by the genius of Balzac, and did Tio not fail to per- 
ceive tliat the romantic movement of 1830 was no more than the 
cry for deliverance from dogma and tradition of an age on its way 
to the naturalism of 51. Zola himself ? Still, says* II. Zola, in cer- 
tain pages Sainte-Beuvo formulated with a trantjuil dariiigf the 
experimental method “ which wo put in practice.” And it is true 
that there arc points of contact between Saintc- Beuve’s criticism, 
with its careful study of the author’s fiiiticn, and the doctrines pro- 
claimed by M. Zola. But^what a contrast between the spirits of tho 
two men ; what a contrast jn the application to life oven of the ideas 
which they possessed in common! 5l.*Zoltr, whose mind is over- 
ridden, if ever a mind was, by the spirit of system ; whose wOrk, 
misnagicd realistic, is one monstrous idpalising of humanity under 
the types of the man-brute and the wohaan-brute^; and Sainte-Beuve, 
who in his method would fain be the disciple of our English Bacon ; 
Sainte-Beuve, ever alert and mobile, ever fitting his mind to tho 
nicenesses of fact, or tentatively grouping his facts in the hope that 
he may ascertain fheir law; Sainte-®euvo, whom, iff the word 
realism” be forced upon us, as it seems to be at the present time, 
we may name a genuine realist ‘in th(| inductive study of the tem- 
peraments of all sorts and conditions op men. 
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Of M. Scheret I B{k)ke a few days after his det^th in pages of 
the Fortnig^htly BeviOY^ and I shall /)nly say here that he resembled 
Sainte-Beuv^ at'least in this, tlfcat he too feai^ed the tyranny of the 
spirit of systeni. * Tn hie^earlier years, indeiBd, he had aspij^d as' a 
philosophical pinker and a theologian to the possession of a body of 
absolntc beliefs ; but he found, or thought he found, that ^1 which 
he had supposed to bo fixed was moTing, was altering its shape 
and ^position. He saw, or thought he saw,^a sinking of the soil on 
which he had built his house as if '‘to last for ever, a gaining of the 
tide upon the solid land; he recognised, as *80 many have had to 
recognise in this century of moral difficulty, the processes of the 
evolution, or at least the vicissitude, of beliefs. He ceased to hope 
for trujh absolute, bu\ it was not as one disillusioned and disen- 
chanted that he took refuge in the relative. He felt that his ap- 
pointed ‘task of truth-cecking had grown more serious and more full 
of promise. It seemed to him th^ there was something childish in 
the play of building up elaborate erections of^ do^gma, ingenious toy^ 
houses, to be tumbled down presently by the trailing skirts of Time. 
The business of a man was rather, as he conceived it, to live hy the 
truth of to-day, trusting that it* would develop into tho completer 
truth of td-merrow, to contribute something of sound knowledge 
and, well-considered^opinion to the common fund, to work with all 
other honest minds towards some •common result, tkough what that 
result may be, none of us as yet c^n be aware. He thought that ho 
could perceive ft logic in the general movement of the human 
mind, a-nd he was content, f orchis own part, to contribute a fragment 
of truth here and a fragment there which might be taken up in 
the vast inductions of that mighty logician, the Zeit-Geist. 

A critic of "such a temper as this can hardly set up absolute 
standards by which to judge, he can hardly make any one age the 
final test of another, and ^condemn the classic because it is not 
romantic, or the romantic because* it is not classic. Yet he is far 
from being a sceptic either in matters of faith* or matters of literary 
conviction; he may possess Very clear, and strong opinions, and 
indeed it becomes his duty to give a decided expression to his own 
view of truth, even if 'it be but a partial view, for how otherwise can 
he assist in the general movement of thought ? The discomfiture 
of the absolute, as Scherer has said, is an aid to tolerance,c is even 
favourable to indiilgence, but it need not and should not paralyse 
the judgment, or hopelessly perplex the Jiterary^ conscience. And 
Scherer himself was indeed at times more inclined to severity than 
to indulgence ; behind the man, who was the ruminal subject of his 
criticism, *he saw the idea,|ind with an idea it is not* necessary to 
observe the punctilio of fino manners. He must at the same time 
make his own idea precise, {lust atgue out his oi^n thesis. Yet he 
feels all the while that his jwn idea> his own thesis, has only a rela- 
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tive value^ and that his at heat ^tative. 

Scherer’s cc^nyictiiim that |11 ^ur truths are dnly a^d that 

none the less they are of the utmost^importwce to hs, jg^firos In great 
measure ifis special cliaracter, at once teiitetiTe and lull of decision, 
* to his criticibii. ' , 

But Scherer come on his father’s side, from a Swiss family,, and 
the Parisian critic had been formed M the school of Protestant 
Geneya; Sainte-Beuve’s mother was of English origin, and his 
reading as a boy was*largely in our English books. These are^facts 
which may fairly be noted by one who accepts Sainte-Beuve’s prin- 
ciples of literary investigation. The critic^ methods characteristic 
of the Frencli intellect as contrasted with the English intellect are 
not the methods which guide and govern tbs work of these Writers. 
Their work lacks the large ordonnance, the ruling logic,* the mes 
cPensemble in which the Erendli mind, inheritor of iiatin Jbradition, 
delights. Without a moment’s resistance we yield ourselves to such 
guides, because the processes of their minds agree with those to 
which we are accustomejl, only thfiy are conducted by them with an 
ease and grace which with us are rare. But perhaps we gain more, 
or at least something more distinctive, from contact with intellects 
of a typo which differs essentially fK)m the Englishr type, minds 
more speculative than ours, more apt^in bringing masses of concrete 
fact under the Vole and regimei>of ideas, T&ese dharacteristics of 
the French intellect are exhibited in a very impressive way by two 
well-known histories of literature, which; as regards methods and 
principles of criticism, stand as far ^part from dhch other as it is 
possible to conceive — Nisard’s History of Frenfih Literature, and the 
much more celebrated History of English Literature by Taine.*"- The 
one is of the elder school of criticism, dogmatic anclr traditional ; the 
other is of the newer school, and claims to be considered scieittific. 
Both are works over which ideas preside— or perhaps we ritight say 
dominate with an excessive authority. *A mind of the English type 
could hardly have produced either of the two. 

The name of M. D^sir4 Nisard seems to carry us far into the past. 
It is more than half a century since he made his masked attack on 
the Bomontic school, then in its fervid J^outh, in his Latin Poets oj 
the Decadence, and put forth his famous, manifesto against laJittira- 
ture facile. It was in 1840 that the first two volumes of his History 
of French Literature appeared : but twenty years passed before that 
work was completed ; *and it is little more than twelve months since 
M. Nisard 'gave* to the* public his Souvenirs et Notes biographiques, 
volumes followed, perhaps unfortunately for his fame, by the ^gri 
S<mrm of -the present year. Such A life of devotion to letters 
is rare, and the unity of his career pas no less remarkable than 
its length. For sixty years M. Nilard was a guardian of the 
dignity of Fren^ letters, a guardian«of the purity of the French 
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language^ a luaintainer of the traditions of learning andl thoughti an 
inflexible judge in matters of^inteUect *and taste. The aggressire 
sallies of his earlier years were only part of ^the systen^^of defence 
which at a later time* he conducted with greater ^reseiwe from 
within the stronghold of his own ideas. When the first volume 
of his Histort/ of French tLiterqture were written, M. NiSard's doc- 
trine and method were fully formed, and when, twenty years later, 
he finished his task, it seemed never to have h^en interrupted ; and 
though the author was of Yoltaife’s opinion that he who does not 
know how to correct, does not know how to write, there was 
nothing to alter in essentials of the former part of the work. It 
is a work which cani^ot be popular, for its method is opposed to 
that which at present has the mastery, and its style has a magis- 
terial, almost fi monumental, conci^on, which is not to the liking 
of the crowd of tqrpfd readers. It is, says a contemporary critic, 
a feature in common between two writers, in other respects so 
unlike, M. Nisard and M. Keijan, that neither can be enjoyed by 
the common mass of. readers, because “ they are equally concerned, 
though in different ways, with the effort to be sober and simple, to 
efface colours that are over lively, and never to depart, in the tem- 
perate expression of their thought, from that scrupulous precision 
and: exquisite. which Yauvenargues has ne^med le verms c/es 

maUresJ* But though it cannot live the noisy life of a popular 
book, M. Nisard’s Histc^ry remains, and does its work, a work all 
the more valualje because it resists inmanj^ways the currents of 
opinion and taste in our age. ' 

' TJPiat, then, is iSl. Nisard’s method P It is as far as possible 
removed from, the method of Sainte-Beuvo, as far as possible re- 
moved from ;p\;hat I may call the English method of criticism. A 
piece of literature — a poem* a novel, a play — carries Sainte-Beuve 
to the other works, of the aiithor, whether they be of the same kind 
or not, and thence to the authof himself, to the little group of 
persons with whom he lived and acted, and to the general society of 
which he formed a member. M. Nisard views the work apart from 
its author and apart from jhis other works, if those other works be of 
ajdifferent literary species. He compares this book or that with 
other* books of the same genre , or rather with the type of the genre, 
^hich by a process of abstraction, he has formed in his own mind ; 
he brings it into comparison with his ideal of the peculiar genius of 
the nation, his ideal of the genius of France, if the boojk be French ; 
he tests its language by his ideal of the genips of the French lan- 
guage; finally, he compares it with his idgal of the genius of 
humanit}r as mbodied in the best literature of the world, to what- 
ever country or age that Imrature may belong. Criticism, as con- 
ceived by M. Nisard, confronts each work of literature with a three- 

t f 
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fold idoal--*that of the nation^ that of the langua^, that of 
humanity : " elle note ce <|iii ^’en rapproohe ; voilA le bem : ce qui 
^loigne; voila le mauvaia/^ Tlfe j^im of aueh^ criticism, accord- 
. ing to M. Nisard’s own definition, is *' to regulate our intellectual 
pleasures, to free literature from the tyranny of the notion that 
there 18 VO disputing ahotCt tastes, to constitute an exact science, 
intent rather on guidiug than gratifying •the mind/’ 

V Surely a noble aim — -Jio free us from the tyranny of intellectual 
anarchy. We all tacitly acknowledge that there is a hierarcHy of 
intellectual pleasures, -and it is M. ITisard’s purpose to call upon 
these individual preferences and aversions to come forward and 
justify themselves or stand condemned in the light of human reason. 
Xhe historian of French literature has sontewhere contrasted two 
remarkable figures of the Renaissance and Reformation — Montaigne 
and Calvin ; Montaigne, a representative of , the spMt of ^curiosity 
then abroad, and, notwithstanding his sceptical tendency, a lover of 
the truth ; Calvin, a representative of theological system and rigour, 
a wielder of the logic of the abstract idea. We may describe Sainte- 
Beuve as a nineteenth -century descendant of Montaigne, with the 
accumulated erudition and the heightened sensibility of this latter 
time. M. Nisard carries into the province of literature something 
of Calvin’s spirit of system, and we^,can harcUy help admiring the 
fine intolerance of his orthodoxy* as he condemns some heretic who 
disbelieves or doubts the authority of the great classical age of 
French letters. would have criticism ‘proceed rather by exclu- 
sions than by admissions, and ^las no, patience with the facile and 
accommodating admirations of eclecticism ; ” he sees a sign of deca- 
dence in the ambition peculiar to our time which pretends to i*bunite 
in French literary art all the excellences and alt the liberties of 
foreign literatures.^ It is easy to indulge a diluted ’^TOpalhy*with 
everything ; it is harder, but better, to distinguish the evil Irom the 
good, and to stand an armed ch^pipion of reason, order, beauty. 

The genius of Frahcc, according to M. Nisard, is more inclined to 
discipline than to liberty ; ^ it regards the former — discipline — as the 
more fruitful in admirable, results. An eminent writer in France is 
the organ of all, rather than a privileged person who has thoughts 
belonging to himself alone, which he imposes on his fellows by an 
extraordinary right.” And hence, French literature, avoiding, when 
at its best, all individual caprice, all license of sensibility or imagina- 
tion, is, as it were, the Ijving realisation of the government of the 
human fa< 9 ulties by reason. It is not so with the literature of the 
North ; there the equilibrium of. the faculties is disturbed, there 
Jij^erty ofteh prevails over discipline, .l^ere reverie or subtlety often 
iistirps the place of reason. It is now so with the literatures of the 
"Ik W ^ Literature Franfaise, i. 13 . 
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South ; there passion often prevails over reason^ and the language of 
metaphor tah^ the plane of the language of intelligenne. But human 
reason did,, not epme fb ii^turity id Frimce until the great age of 
classical literature» the age of MoUere and B&cihe and Ba Fon1^e» 
of Bossuet and\BaBcal^ of La Bruy^e and La Bochefchicauld. Then ^ 
first in French literature humanity became completely conscious of 
itself, then, fiirst, man was conceived as man in all the plenitude of his 
powers, then, first, human nature was adequately represented and 
rendered in literary art. And since that great age, if we strike the 
balance of gains and losses we shall find perhaps that the gains are 
exceeded by the losses. In the eighteenth century, which claimed 
to be the age of reason, the mculum ratiomUsticum,^\h^ authority of 
reason in fact declined, and the spirit of UtcTpia, the chimerical 
spirit, \3xemplifitid by Bousseau, obtained the mastery. As to our 
own ceptury, «the magisterial words of condemnation uttered by 
M. Nisard half a century ago have perhaps gained in significance 
since the day on which his Latin Foots of the Decadence appeared. 
We have, as ho says, analyses infinitely subtle of certain moral situa- 
tions ; delicate investigations of the states, often morbid states, of 
individual souls ; but where is the great art that deals with man 
as man in those larger powers and passions which vary little from 
generation to generation ? The difficulties of our social problems, 
the mass of talents for which,* in pur old world, sc6pe can hardly be 
found, the consequent restlessness of spirit, the lack of religious dis- 
cipline, the mali^dy of doubt, the political passions of the time, a 
boundless freedom of desires,^ ambitions, sensations, and almost no 
proportion between power and desire,* a refinement of intelligence 
which multiplies our wants — these were enumerated long since by 
M. Nis&rd as dituses unfavourable to the growth of a great nine- 
teenth-centuiy literature ; apd though the word pessimism was not 
in fashion in 1834, the anxious physician of his age foresaw the 
modern malady. * 

"No wonder that such a critic was not popular with yotmg and 
ardent spirits in the first fervours of the Bom,antic movem^ent. But 
M. Nisard’s work, as I have said, remains, and partly by virtue of 
the fact that he mainjtained* the great tradition of French letters. 
Ilk the literature of the agQ of Louis XI Y,, where M. Taine sees only 
or chiefly the literature of a court and courtiers, ho saw the genius 
of humanity embodied and expressed by the , special genius of the 
French nation. His tview was determined 1^ a deeper and a truer 
insight than that of H. Taine or of the rSmhntic clitics* qf an earlier 
date. The revolt of the Bomantic school itself testifies to the 
strength m France of the ckssical tradition, asd no critic of French 
literature con be a sure guile who does not recognise the force and 
value of that tradition. Wl, who. have had no one age supremely 
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great, w!io have liad the double tradition of the of , Queen 
I&lizabeth and the age of ^een Anne, thin enabodying/the of 
discipline and that the truths^of lifcfty, can fijid m cair literary 
hiftoryno one stream^of tendency strong udthout ra^, iwithout 
* overflowing, full,” at all corresponding to that deflved in French 
literary history from the age of Louis XlV. We may fedl sure that 
however the fashions of literature ^ay Change, the best mind of 
France must always, from time to time, make a return upon the 
wonderful group of wfiters, poets, thinkers, orators, epigrammatists, 
of the seventeenth century, and find in them undying masters of 
thought, of art^ of literary style. And this is what the idealist 
school of critics, represented by M. ITisard, have rightly understood, 
and what the historical school, represented by M. Taine, has failed 
to perceive. At the present moment we may rejoice to*' see so 
eminent a critic as M. Bruncti^te taking vigorous part in the much- 
needed return upon the masters of the great tradition. He comes 
to them in no servile spirit to pay blind homage. Without accepting 
the ingenious paraSox that everj'* classic was in his own day a 
romantic, he perceives that these revered masters were in fact 
innovators, and encountered no little opposition from their contem- 
poraries ; they enlarged the bounds of *art ; and one who now dares 
to enlarge the bounds and break the^ barriers may be in the truest 
sense the disciple of Bacine and of Moli^re. fle perceives thaf the 
immortal part of such a writer as Bacino is not his reproduction of 
the tone and manners of the Court. If AssCierus, in Esther ^ speaks in 
the mode of Louis XIV., or B6r4nic;p has a likefiiess to Marie de 
Mancini, this, as M. Brunetiere says, is precisely what is feeble in 
Bacine, this is the part of his work which has felt the efftsCts of 
time, the part wliich is dead. The enduring part ol '•his worlc is that 
which, if French of the seventeenth century is something more than 
French, the part which is human, and which in 1889 has precisely 
the same value that it had in fortunate days when his master- 
pieces appeared fo^ the first time on the stage.* 

M. Brunetiere, from whose review of a study of Bacine by M. 
Deschanel I have cited some words, is, like Ifisard, a critic who 
values principles, who himself possesses* af literary doctrine, and who 
certainly does not squander his gift of » admiration in various and 
facile sympathies. He has been described as a less amiable, less 
elegant, less delicate STisard : and it ifirtme that he has not Nisard's 
fineness of touch uoi^ his concinnity of style ; but M. Brunetiere 
suffers less»,than ^K^isard {rom the rigour of system, aud he is far more 
than Hisard in sympathy with contemporary ideas. He is a com- 
bative thinker, with’a logic supported by solid eruditioi^ and rein- 
forced by a resolute temper which does not shrink from the severities 
g) Broneti&Je, Elsioire et Litterature, ii. 9. 
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oi controversy. Yet to a certain extent M. Brunetiere has been a 
conciliator, attempting, as he has dope, to distinguish what is true and 
fruitful in that movement of ^e present day which has claimed the 
title of “ naturalism,^’ and to ally this with 4he truths of that other 
art discredited or extolled under the name of idealistic.” He recog-' 
nises the power of environing circumstances, the ^‘milieu,” in 
forming the characters of'menhnd determining their action ; but, as 
becomes one who does honour to the gr 9 at art of the seventeenth 
ceiitury, the art of Corneille and, Racine, he^recognises also that (to 
use Sainte-Beuve’s hesitating phrase) there is in man that which 
they call freedom of will : Man hath JiU which nature hath, but 
more,” wrote Matthew Arnold in a memorable sonnet, in which 
perhaps he had that fat more admirable poem of Goethe, Das Gottliche, 
in his blind : — " 

^ o ^ Man, and mali only, 

• Achieves the impossible, 

He can distinguish, 

Elect and direct.** , 

In an article on M. Paul Bourget’s rcmartable novel Le Duciplc^ in 
the Revue dcs Deux Mondes of July 1st, M. Brunetiere, in the interest 
of art and^f sound criticisiyi no‘loss than in the interest of morality 
and social life, sets himself to oppose what he terms the great error 
of the last hundred ^ycars, th6 sophism which rediAses man to a part 
of nature. In art, in science, in morals, argues M. Brunetiere, man 

is human in proportion as he separates himself from nature. 

• 

“It is waiaraZ,’^ he writes, “'that the law of the stronger and the more 
skilful should prevail in the animal world ; but this, precisely, is not human, 

. . , '•To live in the present, as if it had no existence, as if it wore merely tho 
continuation of t}ic past and the preparation for the future — this is humau^ and 
there is nothing less natural. By justice and by pity to compensate for tho 
inequalities wliich nature, imperfectly subdued, still allows to subsist among 
men — this is humane and there is nothing less natural. Ear from loosening, to 
draw closer the ties of marriagt) and the family, without which society can no 
more progress than life can organize itsdlf without a cell — this is hiimany and 
there is nothing less natural.^ Without attempting to destroy tho passions, to 
teach them moderation, and, if need be, to place them under restraint — this is 
human, and there is nothing less natwral. And finally, on the ruins of the base 
and superstitious worship of force, to establish, if we can, the sovereignty of 
justice — this is human, and this, above all, is an effort which is not natural.** 

* « ^ 

I have quoted this passage from M. Brunetiere because, j^s we aro 
all aware, there is a school of literary criticism, brought into existence 
by the same tendencies of the present time i^Chich have given birth 
to what M. Zola somewhat absurdly names ^^the experixAental novel,” 
a school of criticism, led by an eminent Pbench thinker, which 
reduces to a minimum the i&dependence and oAgxnating force of the 
artist, and is pleased to exhibit him in a group with his con- 
temporaries as the natural ^d inevitable product of ancestry and 
ambient circumstances. Since the publication of Si. Taine’s History 
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of JEnglvsh LiterafuH some twenty-five years ago, all students of litera- 
ture and art liave been more 6r less under the spell ol that triple 
charm — ^the race, the milie^y and the moment, and every eritic 
has^found needful to get the mag^c formula by heart. A new 
dogmatism) wl^ich in the name of science hblds all dogma in scorn, 
has set forth its credo ; and the spirit of system, that passion for 
intellectual ordonnance, characteristic of t^e French mind, has once 
again manifested itself in a power/ul manher. M. Taine’s great 
work is one which at first* overmasters ^the reader with its clear and 
broad design, its comprehensive logic, its scientific claims, its multi-, 
tude of facts arranged Yinder their proper rubrics ; it seems for a 
little while to put a new organon for the study of literature into our 
hands ; and the rest of our time, I fear, is spent in making ever 
larger and larger reservation. The truth is, as l^herer noticed, 
that professing to proceed by the way of induction, M. Taine is 
constantly deductive in his met\iod. “ He begins tfy giving us a 
formula, and then draws from that formula the consequences and 
conclusions which, as^he believes, are included in it” The works of 
this writer or of that are* studied not for their own sakes, but in 
order that they may furnish proofs of the thesis of the scientific 
critic. His crowd of descriptions, •his accumulation of details" — I 
quote the words, eminently just, of Sch&er — ^‘his piled-up phrases 
are so many arguj|aents urged upon the reader.^ Wo^ perceive the 
dialectic * even under the imagery.* I never read M. Taine without 
thinking of those gigantic steam hammers, which strike with noisy 
and redoubled blows, which make a thousand sparks fly, and under 
whose incessant shock the steel is beaten out and Ishaped. Every- 
thing here gives us the idea of power, the sense of force ; but wo 
have to add that one is stunned by so much noise, an^ that, after all, 
a style which has the solidity and the brilliancy of metal has also 
sometimes its hardness and heaviness." 

4> 

Two debts we certainly owe to M, T^ne, and we acknowledge 
them with gratitude ; first, he has» helped us to feel the close kinship 
between the literature of each epoch and tfee various other manifes- 
tations of the mind \>i the„ time ; and secondly, he has helped to 
moderate the passion for pronouncing judgments of good and evil 
foimded on the narrow aesthetics of the taste df our own day. We 
have all learnt from M. Taine the art of "bringing significant facts 
from the* details of social manners, government, laws, fashions of 
speech, even fashions of'dress, into comparison with contemporaneous 
facts of literature. . He h^s made it easier for us to ascertain, at least 
in its larger^'features, yhat is called the q)irit of an age. And this 
is much. But there are two things which as they express them- 
selves in literature he has failed to enable us to comprehend — the 
individual genius of an artist, that unique power of seeing, feeling, 
imagining, what hp and he alone |)06sesse6 ; and again, the universal 
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mind of humanity^ tbat whioli is not bounded by dn epoch nor con- 
tained by a rseoei but which lives alike in the pillars of the Parthenon 
and in the vault of Ihf Gothic, cathedral, which equally inspires the 
noblest scenes of Sophocles and of Shakespeara, which makes beauti- 
ful the tale of AoHUes’ wrath and that of t!w fall of the. Scottish 
Douglas. Of what is local and temporary in art M. Taine speaks 
with extraordinary energv* Qf what is abiding and universal he 
has less to say. Each author whom he studies is presented to us as 
the<preatuTC of the circumstances of his time, or at the highest as a 
representative of his tribe and pebple. The critic does not possess 
that delicate tact which would enable him to 'discover the individua- 
lity of each writer ; it suits his thesis rather to view the individual 
as one member of a group. Nor docs he possess ^that higher philoso- 
phical (power which would enable him to see in each great work of 
art the laws of the universal mind of man. 

M. Taine has served us also, I have said, by moderating our zeal 
for a narrow kind of judicial criticism, which pronounces a work of 
art to be good or bad as it approaches or departs from some standard 
set up by the taste or fashion of our own day. He started indeed 
from a false position — that criticism was to attempt no more than to 
note the characteristics of the various works of literature and art, 

C u» 

and to look for their causes. It was, he said, to be a sort of botany 
applied not to plants, but t6 the works of men. c. Botany does not 
pronounce the rose superior to the lily, nor should criticism attempt 
to establish a hierarchy jn art ; enough, if it records characteristics 
and ascertains t^ieir causes. But it ^will be • remembered that M. 
Taine .quiddy abandoned his ‘false position. In his lectures on The 
Idealjn Art he showed himself as ready to absolve or condemn as 
any disiiiple of^^he old msthetic, and as I remember putting it in a 
review of Maine’s volume which appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, h^.said in unmistakable language, ^'Despise pre-Baphaelite art, 
it is ascetic,’^ Despise the English school of painting, it is lite- 
rary ; ” ‘‘ Admire above all else Bcnaissance art ; it shows you Vhat 
painting ought to show, straight limbs, well-developed muscles, and 
a healthy skin.’’ 

M. Taine^ in fact, did i;ot cease to be a judicial critic ; but he 
eqdeavotired to base liis judgments on principles of a different kind 
from those accepted by Ihe older school of judicial critics. He 
endeavoured to find whit we may call an objective standard of lite- 
rary and artistic merit, one wUch should be i^^depei^dent of ^he varia- 
tions of individual caprice and current habits of thought and feeling. 
A great work of art, he tells us, is one in ^which the artist first 
recognises, in the object he jrould represent, t^e predominance of its 
central characteristic — ^the flesh-eating lust, for example, of the 
greater carnivora ; and secondly, by a convergence of effects heightens 
in his representation Idie visible or* felt predominance of that charac- 
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teristic, 90 that with a great animal painter the lion becomes indeed 
~a8 a zoologist has described theoreature^a jaw motivated on four 
feet. So also^ m representing man, th|p artist fr autiior wlio exMbits 
the ^predominance of the master powers of our manhood ranksiiigber 
.than he does whp merely records a pasi^g fa^on, or ereiD. tiban 
he who interprets the mind of a single generation. A book 
which possesses an universal and ipimor^l life, like the Psc^ms, 
the Iliad, the Imitation, the plays of Shakespeare, attains this 
deserved pre-eminence i)]?* virtue of its ideal representation of what 
is central and predominant in man.* Thus M. Taine, no less than M. 
Nisard, attempts to establish a hierarchy of intellectual pleasures, 
and he has perhaps this advantage over M. Nisard that he does not 
identify the human reason with the genius of the French people, nor 
this again with its manifestation in the literature of the .age of 
Louis XIV. If he does not reap the gains, he does npt sufEer from 
the narrowing influence of the French tradition of which* we are 
sometimes sensible in M. Nisard, he does not yield to that noble 
pride or prejudice which once drew from Sainte-Beuve the impatient 
exclamation — Toujours Tesprit fran^ais et sa glorification ! ” 

M. Brunetiere, in a thoughtful article on the Literary Movement of 
the Nineteenth Century^ in the JEte^c den Deux Mondee of October 
15th, has justly distinguished M. Taine as the critic who has expressed 
most powerfully 4he tendencies of thaif movemeiWi which has carried 
literature forward into new ways since the Bomantic movement has 
ceased to be a living force. The Romantip movement was essen- 
tially lyrical in spirit? it subordinated everything fo personal senti- 
ment, personal passion, often to personal fantasy and caprice; it 
cared little for the life of the world at large ; it consisted of an 
endless series of confessions in prose or rhyme uttered by grmt souls 
and by little ; it perished because the limited matter o| ihese confes- 
sions was speedily exhausted, and the sludy of outward things and 
of social life was found to be inexhaustibly rich in fruit. Hence the 
justification of that movement of our own day which has assumed 
the title of naturalism or realism, of which the error or misfortune 
has been that it has studied-too exclusively and too persistently the 
baser side of life. M. Tainn’s critical w^tings have tended to re- 
duce the importance of the individual, have operated together wij|h 
the scientific tendencies of our time in antagonism to the lyrical, 
personal*character of the Bomantic school; they belong essentially 
to the saipe movepient ^ mind which has found other expression in 
the plays of Pumas, the f)oem6, severely impersonal, of Leconte de 
Lisle, the novels of Flaubert, and the works of the modern school 
of historians which stand in marked contrast with the lyrical narra- 
tives of Michelet and our English Carlyle. A play of Shakespeare’s, 
a group of Victor Hugo’s odes or degies^ is for M. Taine not so 
much the work o& its individual author as the creation of the race. 
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ihBJiktlieu, and the moment — a document in the luetory and the psy- 
chology of a people. We perceiTCi as M. Brunetidre has justly said/ 
the close relatiombetw^^ his princijdestof criticism and ihe d^tzine 
of the impersonality id art, a doctrine dra^ out to its extreme 
logical consequences in* some of the recency published letters* of 
Flaubert. 

Scientific criticism, however, in the hands of its latest exponent 
comes to restore to the in^vidual leaders of literature some of their 
aliepated rights. M. Hennequin, while expressing his high esteem 
for Taine, as the writer who has done more "than any other of our 
generation to advance the study of literature, was hin^elf ambitious 
to remodel the method of Taine, to amend it in various respects, to 
widen its scope, and to set forth the revised method as a Kovum 
Organum for thf invei^dgation of literature. He does not deny the 
influence of heredity, which Taine asserts so strongly, but the race,, 
considered as the source of moral and intellectual characteristics, seems 
to him to be little better than a metaphysical figment. There is no 
pure, homogeneous race in existence, or at least none exists which 
has become a nation, none which" has founded a chilised state, and 
produced a literature and art. Nor is it true, as M. Taine assumes, 
that the intellectual characterii|tics of a people persist unchanged 
from generation to generatioh. The action of heredity on individual 
character is in the Jiighest degree variable and obscure ; we may 
admit it as an hypothesis, but it in an unworkable hypothesis, which 
in the historical study of literature can only confuse, embarrass, and 
mislead our inquiry. In like manner, as to, the milieu, the social 
environment, we 'may admit that its influence is real and even im- 
portant ; but can that influence, in which there is nothing fixed and 
constant, be made a subject of science P It is in the power of the 
artist to shield or withdraw himself from the influence of his envir- 
roninent, and lo create a little milieu in harmony with his peculiar 
genius ; or he may prove ^imself refractory and react against the 
social milieu. How else shall w^ account for the diversity, the 
antagonism of talents existing in one and the §ame historical period. 
Did not Pascal and Saint Simon come each to his full development at 
the same epoch and in the same country P Did not Aristophanes 
and Euripides P Humd and Whitfield P Shelley and Scott P William 
Blake and David Wilkie P *Mr. Herbert Spencer and Cardinal New- 
sman P In truth, the influence of environment constantly diminishes 
as an art or a literature advances to maturity. Man has acquired 
modes of adapting circumstances to himself, Wd so of economising 
the force of his individuality ; in a highly civilised community every 
type of mind can find the local habitation and the social group 
which correspond with its peculiar wants and wishes. Nor indeed is 
tie principle of life and growth altogeHher that of adaptation to sur- 
rounding circumstances ; life is alsb a resistance wd a segregation^ 
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or rather a dcfeil^ye adaptation^ antagonistic to the action of est^mal 
forces/’ and as the years advance the system of defence becomes 
more ingenious, more complicated, and more«8ticcessfiiL £adb of the 
great influences, the effects of whicl^ M. Taine attempts to eisoertain, 
doubtless ex^ts and iJi operative, but the action of each is occult and 
variable. If M. Tainc’s results have an appearance of precision, 
this arises from the art with which he manipulates his facts and dis- 
^ poses his arguments. * ^ 

Such in substance is the criticism of the younger thinker on the 
method of his master. He recognises no fixed relation between an 
author and his race oi^his environment. On the other hand, such a 
fixed relation qp.n certainly bo discovered between an author or artist 
and the group of his disciples or admirers. He is a centre of force 
drawing towards him those who spiritually fesemble himself. Thus 
a great author, instead of being the creature of circumstances, in 
fact creates a moral environment, a world of.thouglits anch feelings, 
for all those who are attracted, and as we may say enveloped, by his 
genius. The history of literature is the history of the successive 
states of thought and feeling proceeding from eminent minds and 
obtaining the mastery, often in the face of much contemporary 
opposition, over inferior minds of ^ like type. With much pomp of 
scientific terms — some of them possibfy seeming more*Bcientific be- 
cause they are jjarbarous from a litewy point jof view — M. H^nne- 
quin brings us round to the obvibus truth that a powerful writer, if 
he is in part formed by his age, reacts on his contemporaries and im- 
presses his individuality upon them. * • 

The central fact with respect to the contemporary movement re- 
mains, the fact dwelt on with much force by M. Brunetiere, that 
literature has turned away from the lyrical, the personal, o^, as they 
call it, the subjective, to an ardent study of the external world and 
the life of man in society. The lyrical, the personal,’ has doubtless 
a subordinate place in literary criticism, but the chief work of 
criticism is that of ascertaining, classifying, and interpreting the 
facts of literature. We may anticipate t]jat criticism in the imme- 
diate future if less touche^ with emotion will be better informed and 
less wilful than it has been in the past. If it should be founded on 
e3Mict knowledge, illuminated by just view^, and inspired by the 
temper of equity we shall have some gains to set over against bur 
losses.* The subordination of self to the faithful setting forth of the 
entire truth of one’s Subject will be some compensation for the ab- 
sence of tho pasjion, tl^p raptures, the despairs, the didactic enthu- 
siasm of due great English critic ; some compensation even for the 
quickening half-views and high-spirited, delightful .wilfulness of 
another. ‘ * Edward Duwden. 

VOL. XLVI, N.s. 3 F 



BETTING, GA^lInG, AND 3^ CRITICS. 

It waa^ I think, 'Lord ^yi'on who — speaking of the sudden and great 
success of his first canto of Childe Hafold — said, I woke up one 
morning and found mysel/*famous.” The writer of this article has 
lately undergone the opposite and less pleasing experience of waking 
up one morning and finding himself infamous. A few observations 
made at a diocesan conference over which I lately presided, have 
brought upon me a perfect storm of abuse. i Indignant, and mostly 
incoherent, letters have Mien upon me like a. shower of rockets. 
Post-cards have been fi'ying about me like a cloud of mosquitoes. 
The screams of angry preachers have mingled with the groans of 
their exeited hearers cond the sobbing and wailing of pious and 
anonymous writers ''in the press, as they have one and all de- 
nounced the absurdity,^’ the cynicism,” the ‘‘mischievousness,” 
the “ wickedness,” the horribleness,” and even the “ atheism,” of 
my utterances. 

The sensations of the object of all this denunciation are not, of 
course, altogfisther pleasant, but in my case they are not altogether 
new. It is a good ’many years now since I have becojpe the favourite 
topic of abuse for teetotal orators, in lack of better material for 
their speeches, and of anti-vivisectionists who— to show, I suppose, 
their horror of the infliction of pain — ^have more than once (and once 
when they believed me to be dying) assured me, that they contem- 
plated with delight .my nearer approach to an eternity of suffering ; 
because 7 have asserted that, under certain conditions and for certain 
purposes, it was* not a sin to inflict temporary suffering upon brutes. 
I am afMd tkat all this denunciation has had rather a hardening 
effect upon the subject of it.^ I have supped so full of horrors that 
the appearance of one or two more upon my plate has ceased to 
alarm or to distress me. ^ 

The only thing that one does feel st]:ongly under such circum- 
stances is the natural dissatisfaction at being made answerable for 
what one has never laid, and the natural wish, not so much to 
defend, as correctly to restate what one really has said. Experience 
of the uselessness of this, and of the certainty that no matter how 
carefully I might cprrect misquotations and try to remove mis- 
understandings, the misquotations and misiyaWst^hdings would be 
repeated, just as if I had never corrected them^ has induced me, for 
years past, to give over the thankless ta^ of trying to teach fanatics 
honesty, or muddle-headed"^ and haU-educateS ranters logic and 
common sense. I have, howeverf been assured by many persons 
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whose opinions t am bound to respect, that these recent utterances 
of mine are being so misquoted and misused, that they would be 
thankful if I could enabld them t(| state them correctly to 
justify them to oiStersin 'ndiose wdfare th^ are coneerai^. I am 
. therefore willing to tiy for once whether a*plain tale will set down 
extravagant fiction as to what I did not say, and whether a little, a 
very little, argument may avail to (Jispoijp of illogical and absurd 
conclusions from what I really did say on the subjects in question. 

Those subjects werq, ‘•Betting and Gambling” and “Christian 
Socialism.” I place these in the order of the supposed enormity of 
my utterances respecting them, as I infer \t from the letters I have 
received and the articles I have read, and also because the first of 
these naturally leads up to and runs out into the second. 

What have I said, then, and what have iT not said, as to Jbetting 
and gambling P , , 

I. I have not said, as I am accused of sayfOg, that I could “ see 
no sin in betting.” I could not have said this in a speech which 
dwelt strongly upon* tho evil and §in of certain kinds and amounts 
of betting. What I did say was, that while I regarded all gam- 
bling as sinful, I could not say that all ” betting was, under all 
circumstances, sinful. This is, of* course, a very different thing 
from saying that “ I saw no sin in betting.” There may be, and 
there undoubtedly is, betting which i% sinful. # These is, neverthe- 
less, in my opinion, betting as to which it is diflBcult to prove that it 
is so. . * 

Gambling, on the* other hand, which I defiqied as excessive, 
habitual, and injurious, betting, I did hold to be sinful, and for this 
reason, that it stimulates, and often terribly stimulates, the tinful 
passion of covetousness, and the equally sinful desire pf profiting by 
another’s loss ; while as to the evils which follow in, its train, Jbut 
which do not follow in that of all betting, there can be Jbut one 
opinion. • 

All this wild denunpiation, thdl^efore, of my wickedness in defend- 
ing betting and betting men, is so much indignation wasted. I have 
not defended all nor indeed •any betting ; for even of that kind and 
amount of it which I could not say that I regarded as sinful, I have, 
said while it is often foolish, that it also often brings us near to the s^n 
of gambling — a sin against which I spoke as strongly as any of my 
critics cduld speak — and that “it is thprefore wiser and safer never 
to bet.” I have, however, said that I cannot maintain that the 
laying of a wager is under all circumstances a sin per se. And this 
— reading all that has been said against me on the subject — I 
repeat. I a& for sogie proof that it is so. I have as yet seen none. 

I am told, for instance, that if gambling, which I have defined 
above to be excessive or habitual betting, be sinful, that therefore all 
• 3 f2 
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betting must be bo too. For 'how^ it is triumphantly aslked^ can 
sin be a question of less or more f How can any amount of mtilti- 
plication of any p^ticular a^t ma%e it wrong if it be not so in 
itself P If, as one correspondent asks me, i|^ is not wrong to wager 
one sbilling, wky should it be wrong to wager twenty 'thousand , 
shillings P Or if it^isnot sinful to bet once, how can it be sinful 
to bet many times P An^. this is what passes for argument with a 
great many persons presumably not altogether void of intelligence. 
Ha‘s it then never occurred to such reasoners'^asothese, how many are the 
acts which in themselves, and abstractedly considered, i.e. apart from ^ 
all their accompanying circumstances, are harmless and even laudable, 
yet which under certain circumstances become sinf id ? If they were 
asked, for instance, whether it is a sin to eat bi^ad and batter, they 
would probably ‘answer, certainly not. And yet there are not a few 
circumijtances under which the eating of bread and butter becomes 
sinful. If, for example, the bread and butter that we eat is another 
man’s and is eaten without his leave, we are guilty of the sin of theft. 
If wc have not paid and do not intend to pay for it, we are guilty of the 
sin of dishonesty. If we know that it will disagree with us, we are 
guilty of the sin of endangering our own life. Circumstances, that 
is to say^ alter cases ; and <may^ alter them so far as to make what 
is not generally speaking a sin, sinful, or on the other hand to make 
what is generaUy i^eaking sinf^il not a sin. But is one of these 
eircumstances, that of excess ? Can it be possible that by doing a 
certain act too .often or on too large a scale it becomes sinful ? 
Undoubtedly it can. Eating p not sinful, but' excessive eating is the 
sin of gluttony. Drinking — pace some of our modern Manicheans — 
is not sinful ; but excessive drinking is the sin of drunkenness. Best 
from labour is hot sinful, but too long and too complete rest is the 
sin of sloth.* « Spending money is not sinful, but spending too much 
money?Ls the sin of extravagance. Similarly, all betting may not 
necessarily be sinful, and yet excessive betting may be the sin of 
gambling. * 

And if I am asked td say what is excessive betting, I reply by 
asking my interrogator to tell me what Is excessive eating, or exces- 
sive drinking, or excessi^’^ "leisure, or excessive expenditure: when 
hfe has defined for me any one of these things, I will define for him 
excessive betting. The truth is that all sins of excess, though very 
real and, even it may' be, deadly sins, are in their very natuA incapa- 
ble of definition, for this simple reason that what is excess in one 
man is not excess in another. The meal Which dogs the stomach of 
an ^derman at a city feast might be none too much for a famished 
BancherQ after twenty-four hours’ fasting in the saddjie. The pur- 
chase which would be an extravagance in a small tradesman, would 
be a perfectly insignificant expenditure for a millionairG. And yet 
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if either Alderznan or Bancliero eat too xuach, or trademan or 
millionaire spend too much, they haye sinned the sin of , excess. The 
only rule, as it seems to me, hy whi^ each^person can judge for 
himself whether he is^exceeding in any particular, is by its ^ect 
• upon his’ bodily or spiritual health. It is wrong for us to do any- 
thing which injures eitheif body or soul. JBxcess will ^rtainly 
injure one or other of these, often Jboth.^. But what is and what is 
not excess must be decided by each man for himself. If he finds 
that his indulgence, be ft what it may, is weakening his bodily or 
his mental or his spiritual health^ then and there he must stop ; to 
go beyond that is sin. It is the sin of suicide — bodily or spiritual 
suicide — or botlf. To ask in such a case, whore is the sin of such an 
act considered per fife ? or, as is so often aske(|, where is it forbidden 
in the Bible to do this or that P is the idlest of allj questions, except 
indeed the question I am now •being asked, namely,^ how can that 
which is not a sin on the small scale become a Kn^on the lar^e scale ? 
The answer to each of these idle questions is one and the same, namely 
— That which is not in* itself sinful or forbidden, may become a sin 
according to the circumstances of time, place, manner or degree that 
may attend it. It appears to me that in this respect the analogy 
between betting and gambling on tiie qne hand, and drinking and 
drunkenness on the other, holds perfectly. It is not (again asking 
pardon of our ffiftiatics for saying ^ so) ^ sin to.drink : never- 

theless he w'ho finds that taking even a small amount of liquor has 
any evil effect on his mind or body ; he wjio finds that it fires his 
passion,8, confuses his* mind, weakens his bodily l^ealth ; or that it 
generates in him that “ craving’^ which some teetotallers tell us it 
always does generate, hut which thousands who are not teetotallers 
know that it does not always generate in every m|iii who* drinks, 
then at that point, drinking is for that man excessive, |ind, because it 
is excessive, it is a sin. • 

Similarly, if any one finds that his betting however small a sum, 
awakens in him the passion-of avftrice, or the selfish pleasure of gain- 
ing at his neighbour’s cost,' or that the habit of betting is growing 
upon him, that he is beginning to crave the excitement it too often 
engenders, that he feels tempted to risk larger and still larger 
stakes — if, in a word, he finds that he" cannot bet except in the spiyit 
of a gambler, and without beginning to feel the gambler’s curse, the 
deadly ^ssion for pla^ — then betting has for him, at that point and 
for those reasons,, become a sin. 

So mucl^fer the? argument that my definition of gambling as exces- 
sive, or too frequent betting, is absurd, because no one can say what is 
and what is not excessive. My answer is, that no one can say this, 
and yet that every one can say it. No one can say this for another, at 
least without absolutely certain knowledge of all his circumstances. 
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Erery man can^ if he is lionest (and ought to if he is oaa^td ni his 
soul’s health), eiiswer it for himi^lf. 

All this^ howevety^t Wy bdi^said, is lio answer to those who msm- 
tain that sU bettihgls, and] under l[^ oir(!^mstfl(n(^8, A sM 

oertainly it is no answer t6 such. It is an answer, hoitr&ver, to those, * 
and they are many, who charge me withtbeing absurd and illogHsal, 
in saying that gambling^whicL I define to be excessive and habitual 
betting — ^is always a sin, though betting in some cases and for some 
persons is not, " ' • 

II. I admit, however, that the question still remains for decision, is 
betting always, under all circumstances, and for every person, a sin P 
If it is, then I must own that in saying it is not, ‘^I have spoken 
unadvisedly with my Ups.” But I ask for proof that it is so. I 
have as^yet seen" nothing that even looks like proof of this. It is 
alleged ^hat to bet even the smallest sum, to wager a sixpence upon 
any event whatever^ is a sin. 

1. Because it is a waste of money. The answer to this is obvious. 

It is not in every case a waste of money it iS, as I have said, no 
waste to the winner, and therefore, if it be this which constitutes 
the sin of it, it is clear that it is not always and for everyone a sin. 

It is, of course, a risking of the loss of money, but to risk losing 
one’s money is not a sin unless engagiug in business, or buying into 
the Funds, or taking^shai^es in a cempaiyr be sins. * 

2. Betting, it is alleged, is a sin because the man who wins obtains 
his neighbour’s mpney without having given him any equivalent for 
it. If so, begging is a sin, inqsmuch, ns the beggar gives no equiva- 
lent for the sum he has obtained from the charitable donor. But I 
deny that the player who stakes,'let us say,'a shilling on a game of 
whist, has givex ^his neighbour no equivalent for his witmings ; he 
has given it him in the very^fact of staking that sum. He has sold 
him the 'Chance of getting that shilling, and the price he has received 
for that chance is the equaTchance of willing his neighbour’s shil- 
ling. Each player has sold to the other a shance and an equal 
one of winning a certain* sum of money. It is as much a matter 
of equivalent sale as the selling and the buying of a horse, and it is 
sometimes much the honester proceeding of the two. 

3. ButWe are told again that betting is a sin, because it is an appeal 
to chance as against Providence. All things being ordered by Gpd even 
to. the falling of a sparrow, even to talk of buying chances is sinfal. 
Truly, as Bishop Butler bias said, it as a matter of, mueb patience to 
hear some men talk. If to speak of *chafic6 and the ^buying of 
chances be really a denial of Providence, let ns tiy aU means change 
the word and say probabih'ties orpossibifities, oi^expectatibns, dr any 
other word that expresses the &ct, that the future is to us unknown, 
though itis known to Him who knows dl things. He has ordered, 
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ate told, the &11 of the sparrow, would it therefore be a sm for a 
man to fire at a sparrow on^the chance ” of hitting it, ;^ou]d it 
n^e any material, difference if he S|id he filled at it ip hope ” 
o&hitting itZ Surely it is obvious, that Wfhen we speah of chwces we 
• mean events/ which /or us are uncertain and. contingent^ and as to 
which we may therefore gi^ess or specplate. If a friend tells me I 
called on you yesterday on the chance/of finding ypu in/' or I 
went out without my umbrella on the chance of its not raining,” i.e: 
I risked in the one ca^e^loss of time, or in the other case the spoil- 
ing of a new hat, on the chance of a certain thing^happening or not 
happening, are we to be told that in so doing or so speaking that 
man has sinned by the denial of a Providence P and yet where is the 
difference in this respect between risking tl^e loss of a new hat on 
the contingency of a fall of rain, and risking the price of one upon 
the contingency of the fall of a card P , 

4. To make a bet, however, we arc told is birtful, because, though 
we may not care for the loss, if we lose, yet our neighbour may, and 
we may therefore be# in j^iring him, though we do not injure ourselves. 
This is true ; but it only’shows that by making a bet we mai/ injure 
our neighbour, not that we mmt, and therefore it shows only what 
1 have already insiailied on, that there ^re circumstance^, and this is 
one, under which betting ma^ be sinful. But this is a iong way 
from proving Aat it must imde; alf circumstances. be so, which is 
what my critics have got to prove. Suppose, moreover, that I know 
that my neighbour can afford to lose a shilling as well or better than 
I can P What theu*becomes of the injury I, am supposed to do him 
in playing with him for that shilling? 

5. But, it is said, even if the successful player, or the successful 
wagerer, has not injured his neighbour, he has gained by tlTe other’s 
loss, and his pleasure in so doing is selfish and therefore sinful, i^fow, 
if any man really feels a selfish pleasure in having diminished his 
neighbour’s possessions by the amounlf of his own winnings, then, 
undoubtedly, he is therein sinhing. But will any one seriously 
allege that this thought is in the mind of every man who wins six- 
pence at a game of cards P * Docs the thoujght that his neighbour has 
lost that sixpence really cause pleasure; to one out of a hundred of 
such players P And further, is it not possible to win in a competition 
and to be pleased at winning without any such mean and spiteful 
delight at another’s ^loss, xxay, even .with regret that he has loBp P 
If it is not, then, every boat race, every game of cricket or football, 
every coiijpetitiv^ , examination is a sinful thing for the winner, 
inasmuch as in every one of the^ Oases some person or persons must 
win, just because some other persons have iosi; and may even have 
lost — as in the case of competitive e^camination losers often do^the 
hopes and prospects of a life. . But if these competitions are not 
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always sinful, simply because such feelings do not, necessarily — do 
not often even-^accoanpany success, why jnust the act ofjwimiing in 
the competition of a game d cards or a hit. of backgammon, equall^r 
unaccompanied by such feelings, be necessarily and in every cafie 
a sin P ' . 

I do not at this' moment recall to min<h any other argument used! 
to prove that the making \)f a bet is always and under all circum- 
stances and for all men a positive sin. If I have omitted any of 
these* however, I have no doubt that some one trill supply them, and 
with them a denunciation of my “ dishonesty/' or absurdity," in 
not noticing them. All that I can say now, on the chance of this 
happening, is, that if it does, I am prepared to consider any suck 
argument, and if it will hold water, to recant all that I have said. 
Meanwhile I trust I may be allowed to enter a mild protest «‘x^%inst 
what I lYill call t^o ‘‘ dishonesty," but only the unfairness of 
denouncing me as having said that I ‘‘saw no sin in ktting,” and 
as “ defending betting men." What I have said is only thai Miero^ 
may be mme betting which is not sftiful, and therefore that th raaj 
he mme men who in betting do not sin. 

But I am told that even if my words were not wicked, they were 
rash and mischievous. Could* I not have held my tongue upon this 
subject? * Was I not so likely jto be misunderstood when speaking 
on it that I had'bettef* have been silent ? Well, in ^iie first place, I 
could not, and ought not, I think, to have held my tongue when 
such a subject wj^ debated in my presence on an occasion when 
those who were present looked„and had a right to look, to me for 
such light and guidance as I could give them upon it. Being thus 
bound to^ speak, I was surely also bound to say what I honestly 
believed to be tli6 truth.^ I cannot “lie for G^od." In the next 
places I would eJbserve that for rashness and mischief there are few 
things t(f compare with the manufacture of artificial sins. Ta say 
of anything which we cannot* prove tp be clearly sinful that it is sin, 
is to risk serious injury to the conscience and 'the morals of those 
who hear us — this danger and this injury, that when they come to 
discover that what w^ have denounced as sin is really no sin, men 
lose confidence in our teaching and warnings as to what may really 
be sins. We have been, in such a case, hanging out false lights and 
may, alas 1 hare by so doing caused more than one grievoujf ship- 
wreck of faith and morals. How much of re^ Sunday desecration, 
for instance, has arisen from the reaction aj^alnst fdse'and extreme 
Sabbatarian toaching-^how much of Kardness; ot heaft# and con- 
tempt of God's Word and Commandments from'the reaction against 
false and extreme interpretbtions of the lettef of Scripture ! It 
might be well if those who are just now so loudly insisting that all 
betting is the same thing as gambling would remember that men 
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may take them at their word in a sense they do not expeot nor 
. desire, and may argue, iv)t ^at betHng y as bad as gamblihg, 
but that gambling is no worse ithan betting. Itkshness for 
raShness, such false teaching, such ocmfifsion between right and 
wrong, is infinitely rasher and more dangerous than teaching which 
aims at distinguishing thtnge that differ,^’ and endeavours honestly 
to give a reason for that distinction* whitfh, at least, tries to address 
itself to the intellect as^well as to the conscience of men, instead of 
doing rash and wild violence to both of these. 

But we have still to consider another question, *as to which I am 
accused of making some very wicked utterances.” It is, whether 
the State is justified in repressing gambling, in sending the police, 
for instance, into gambling clubs and bringiftg the gamblers before 
the r g’of rates for punishment. On this point, at least, I tliought I 
explicit enough. J had distinctly, and moi*b thamonce, in 
• I s . !i, saul that- 1 held such action c . the patt of the State, to be 
" .> yistitiable, but commendable; and yet, to my amazement, 

I fill" roprevSenled as protejfting against such action on the 

])arl ^be State, on the ground that it does not also interfere with 
the gambling of the race-stand and^tho book-maker, for that the one 
was 17. i..y opinion, no worse than the Other ! Certainly I did say, 
and I say no». , that in my opinion one qf these things is no worse ^han 
ti e orher ; but for that very reason I maintaineS, not* that the State 
was hound not to interfere with either, but that it ought to interfere 
with both. This it ought to do ; but not to* leave the other undone. 

I see no difference, I confess, between gambling* on the turn of a 
card and gambling on the speed of a horse. I hold accordingly that 
the State which suppresses the one should suppress the otljer*; not 
because the gambling in both cases is a sin and equally a sin, though 
it is that — for it is not the duty of th& State to punish sin as sdeh, 
but only such sins as prove directly injurious to the common weal — 
but because it is gambling of % nature and to an extent that arc 
proving seriously detrimental to tho best interests of the State. 

Vice, so long as it is private vice only, does not lie within the pro- 
vince of the State to deal with ; but vice when it becomes public, 
when it is notorious, when it is largely dnd deeply demoralising in 
its effects, when, as in the case of gambling, it generates fraud and. 
dishoneei^y, destroys industry, hinders thrift and causes the ruin and 
destruction of thohsands of citizens,* becomes a public evil and 
nuisance, and as such may and ought to be dealt with in the way of 
repression by ‘the State. 

Nevertheless, though I fully admit and maintain that there are 
vices which, under certain circumstances, the State is bound in the 
interest and duty of self-preservation to restrain ; yet I am bound to 
add, that the margin between vice and crime within which such 
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action is wise and safe on the part of the State, seems to me to be a 
narrow one. , It may ^pily be ezceede<^ and it never is exceeded 
without injury, notmerely to liberty, \>ut to morality and to rdigion. 
It is not menaly; n^ even mainly, in the interests of liberty, that 
I regard with idarm many of the proposaU now mide for State 
intervention a^jBpsdnst vice. I dread these in the interest both of 
morals and of region. 0$ moi^s, because such intervention, when 
pushed too far, is certain to provoke a reaction in the direction of 
licence, often worse than the evil^ it has attempted to suppress ; of 
religion, because I can imagine nothing more calculated to weaken 
the sense of individual responsibility and to cut the sinews of 
Christian effort, than the notion that evils, which it is the duty 
of the Church to siitve against, may be leh to the State to 
suppress 

The Cthurch*never qalls in the sectilar arm to fight for her against 
any form of evil without injuring herself and lessening her spiritual 
strength. The “weapons of her warfare arc not carnal, but spiritual, 
and only so far as she keeps thenf spiritual.will (hey prove “ mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds^^ of sin in the world. Whether 
she invites, as she once did, the State to bum heretics, or as it is now 
suggested slfe should do, to fine and imprison all those vicious persons 
whom she has failed to reclaim, she is leaning on an arm of flesh 
which will fail herein* the future a^it has failed her In the past. Not 
only in that case will her victims become reckless and increasingly 
licentious, but she herself will become fanatical pharisaical and in- 
quisitorial, and seffar disqualified from doing ^er Master's work in 
her Master's spirit. 

To"re|um, however, to the question of State interference with this 
vice of gamblii^*. If I am adked, is the State acting honestly in 
dealing with ode form of this destructive vice only, while allowing and 
even enoouiiagmg another and more destructive form of it, then 
I must say that such dealing on part ef the State is not honest 
and is hypocidticai. To “ run in" the baccarat player and to con- 
fiscate the implements of Ids gambling in some gambling den, and at 
the same time to spare the book-maker who bawls from some grand 
stand the odds on the •favotifita that some dishonest jockey is about 
to^‘ pull,” or who sells “ tips ” to silly shop-boys who hardly know 
one end of a horse from another, and know their names only^ as pegs 
on which, to hang their bets; and who presently rob their masters’ 
tills to pay for their losses, seems to me as thoroughly hypocritical 
as it is for a legislator who freely indulges in drink*f or himself to vote 
for motions to compel other people to be total Abstainers. 

On this.jpoint, too, I have*been told that I am*6nce more “absurd," 
inasmuch as it is not necessary in order to entitle us to restrain the 
iquor traffic (as indeed it is restrained now), that we should all be 
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total abstainera. Certainly it is not^ nor liave I ever that it was. 
Wliat I spoke of was n<}t ^straining or^ controlling tine liqaor 
traffic, but suppressing it altogether, •which is a v^y difiEerent thing. 
ISiere is ^^b fhconsistenoy in a moderate drinker Tpting to restrain 
* the Kqiibr trftffic within bounds of nioderatioii ; he restrains himself 
within those bounds, and therefore only voW to enforce on others 
the restraint which he already^has fmposdd upon himself. There is, 
however, to my mind, a gross inconsistency in a man who is not 
himself a total abstainer voting fpr laws to compel others to lie so. 
Such a person is doing to others what he would n(ff that they should 
do unto him. Physician, heal thyself, is a fair challenge. The 
culinary prepa&tion which is good for the female bird is equally 
good for the male, is, in its homelier form, a^ood old proverb. 

I will believe in the honesty of Local Option votes in tfie House 
of Commons when I see some dne or other its holiest supporters, 
and there are many such, rising to propose that* the House of Com- 
mons should try oi. itself the local option it is willing to tiy upon 
others. A motion th*a^ this Honourable House, being convinced of 
the e^ils of the liquor traffic and desirous of setting on example to 
the nation, forbids henceforth the sale of any alcoholic liquor on its 
premises,’’ would bo a self-denying ordinance which, 4f it passed, 
would do more to promote the cause pf temperance than a hunted 
local option mottons, and which, if only debated and Voted on, would 
produce one of the most interesting discussions and supply one of 
the most instructive division lists that this Couutry«has ever known. 

I find that I have % this time exheoisted such spaoo as can reason- 
ably be asked from the Fortnightly, and I fear, too, such patience as 
can reasouably be asked from its readers. Perhaps in anot^e/ num- 
ber I may be allowed to ask them whether I deserve to be called an 
Atheist and worse than an infidel for what I have said on Christian 
socialism, any more than 1 deserve to be called a fool and^a cynic 
for what I have said about bettiqg and gambling.. 

• W. C. Petbeborough. 



A PAGE OF MY LIFE. 

How am I to fulfil the promise I have m&de of writing “ A Page of 
my Life’*? My life is so'*mon&tonous among these mountains of 
Grauhiinden— the snow-landscape around me spreads so uniform 
beneath the burning sun or roof ^f frozen doud, that a month, a 
week, a day, detadhed from this calm background, can have but little 
interest for actors on the wide stage of the world. 

Twelve years ago I came to Davos, broken down in health, and 
with a poor prospect of *»being able to prolong my days upon this 
earth. X did not mean to abide here ; but having regained a little 
strength d hopbd to pass the wintelr in a Nile-boat - The cure of 
lung disease by Alpine air and sun and cold was hardly known in 
England at that time. When I found my health improve beyond all 
expectation, the desire to remain tvhere I was, to let well alone, and 
to avoid that fatiguing journey to Cairo, came over me. Slung in 
my hammock among the fir trees of the forest, watching the August 
sunlight slant athwart their branches, the squirrels leap from bough 
to bqugh above my head, it seamed to me that life itself would not 
be worth living at the price of perpetual travelling in search of 
health. I was thirty-six years of age ; and, reviewing the twenty- 
three years which had elapsed since I went to Hanover as a boy of 
thirteen, I found that I had never spent more than three months in 
one place. At all hazards I resolved to put an end to these peregrin- 
ations," Iqpked the future calmly in the face, and wrote twenty- two 
sonnets on The' Thought of Death.” Then I informed my good 
and famous physician in London that I me^t to disobey his orders 
and to shut myself up for the next seven months in this snow-bound 
valley. He replied that “if I likpd to leave my vile body to the 
Davos doctors that was my affair ; he had warned me.” In the 
following spring I wrote an article on my experience, which was 
printed in a number of the Fortnightly Review, and which con- 
tributed something perhaps' to the foundation of the English Colony 
at Davos Platz. • 

Since then, Davos has been my principal place of residence. I 
h&ve worked incessantly at literature — ^publishing twenty volumes, 
besides writing a large amount of miscellaneous matter,^ and three- 
volumes which still remain inedited. '^The' conditions 'Under which 
these tasks have been performed were not altogetfier favourable. Every 
book I needed for study and reference had to be dragged to the height 
of 5,200 feet above the sea. A renowned Oxford scholar Was pa^^g 
me a visit once, when, looking * round my modest shelves, he 
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. exclaimed, witl/ the sardonic grin peculiar to him : Nobody can 
write a book here ! ” I knew that it was very difficult to write a 
good book in Davos ; that^I could not hojA to attain perfection or 
fpllness of erudition in the absence from great libraries, in the 
deprivation of that iiftellectual stimulus ^ieh comes from the clash 
of mind with mind. But^my desire has always been to make the 
best of a bad business, and to tun^ drawbacks, so far as in me lay, 
into advantages. Therefore I would not allow myself to be dis- 
couraged at the outs€|^. * I reflected that the long leisure afforded by 
Davos, my seclusion from the petty affairs o{ society and business, 
and the marvellous brain tonic of the mountain air would be in 
themselves some compensation for the privileges enjoyed by more 
fortunately situated students. Moreover, I have never been able to 
take literature very seriously. Life seems so much graw* more 
important, more permanently interesting than bookg. Literature is 
what Aristotle called hiwytayri — ^an honest, he^thful, har&iless pas- 
time. Then, too, as Sir Thomas l^owne remarked, “ it is too late 
to be ambitious.”. Occupation,.^ that indispensable condition of 
mental and physical health, was ready to my hand in literary works ; 
and I determined to write for my own satisfaction without scrupulous 
anxiety regarding the result. • ^ ^ 

The inhabitants of the valley soon attracted my attention. I 
resolved to thraw myself as far as possible into their friendship and 
their life. These people of Graubiinden are in many ways remark- 
able and different' from the other Swiss. Jt is not generally .known 
that they first joined the Confederation in the ^y^ear 1803, having 
previously, for nearly four centuries, constituted a separate and 
independent state-^highly democratic in the forms of government, 
but aristocratic in feeling and social customs, proud of their ancient 
nobility, accustomed to rule subject Italian territories and to deal 
with sovereigns as ambassadors or generals. These peculiarities in 
the past history of the Canton have left their traces on the present 
generation. Good ]^reeding, a*high average of intelligence, active 
political instincts, manliness and sense of personal freedom are con- 
spicuous even among thoi poorest peasants. Nowhere, I take it, 
upon the face of the earthy have republjpan institutions and repub- 
lican virtues developed more favourably. Nowhere is the soiiiial 
atmosphere of a democracy more agreeable at the present moment. 
What f have learned from my Graubiinden comrades, and what I 
owe to then^ oannof. be here described in full. But their com- 
panionship has become an essential ingredient in my life — a healthy 
and refreshing relieftfrom solitary studies and incessant quill-driving. 

So much ^ about ipy existence as a man of letters at Davos had to 
be premised in , order that the ‘‘ Page of My Life! which I have 
promised, should be made intelligible. And now I really do not 
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know what page to tear out and present here. Chahce must decide. 
My desk-diary for this year (1889) happens to lie open at the date, 
February 28. That pa^e will do as well &s any other. 

Friends are kind enough to^oome and stay with us eometimee. 
even in the winter. We had been enjoying ^visits from one of the 
British Museum librarians, from an eminent English man of letters 
and his more than beautifu)^wife,r>and also from a Secretary of Lega^ 
tion to one of the German Courts. During the first two months of 
the year sleighing-parties, toboggan-mces, a'iidpthe other amusements 
of the season had been going forward. I was^ fursber occupied with 
founding a gymnasium for the young men of Davos, which occa- 
sioned endless colloquies at night in the dusky rooms of the old 
Eathans, followed by homeward walks across the noiseless snow, 
beneath She sharp and scintillating stars. All this while I had been 
correcting the proofs of my book on Carlo Oozzi, and composing 
four laborious essays 6n that puzzling phenomenon which we call 
‘‘Style.^^ I was fairly tired and wanted a change of scene. So 
I proposed to one of my daughters that we should pay a long-con- 
templated visit to some Swiss friends living at Ilanz in the Vorder 
Bheinthal, or, as it is alsb called, Bundner Oberland. 

Behold us^ starting then foir oui thirteen hours' sleighing journey, 
wrapped from head to foot in furs ! It is abqui half-past six on a 
cold 'grey morning, ?^he therihometpr standing at F., a sombre 
canopy of mist threatening snow, and the blue-nosed servants of the 
watering-place torpidly shivering back to their '"daily labours like 
congealed snakes. „ Davos Platz does not look attractive at this hour 
of a winter morning, when the chimneys of the big hdtels and bake- 
houses are pouring forth spirals of tawny smoke, which the frozen 
air repelk and foyees back to bli^d with vapours lying low along the 
Btres;m. Tearing through the main street oif such occasions, I always 
wonder how long what boasts to be s " Luft-kur-ort,” or health-resort, 
depending on the purity of uir f(>r its existence, will bear the strain 
of popularity and rapid increase. 

As we break away into the open country these gloomy thoughts are 
dispelled. For now the sun, rising behind the mountains of Sestig 
in gold and crimson, ^tters the mist shid gives the promise of a 
glorious day. Spires and pituuacl^of burnished silver smite the flawless 
blue of heaven. The vapour round their flanks and forests melts 
in^perceptibly into amber haze ; and here and there broad slopes of 
dazzling sunlight thm ihe undulating snow-fl^ds round our path to 
sheets of argent mail' thickly studded •with diamonds-r— crystals of 
the night. Every leafless larch or alder by the stitom-bed is 
encrusted with sparkling frost-jewels, and the torrents, ^hurrying to 
the Bhinei chafe and foam against gigantic masses of gr^«gteen 
ice, lipped with fantastically curving snow-wreaths. We are lansiohed 
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on the intoxicakon of a day-long sleigh-drive. Hour after'' hour 
passes mth no change but the change of postilions mid horses, 
occasional halts at wayside the evei^varying pageant of the 

frosen landscape unrolled around us. ^ Bayines and gorges/ to which 
. the sunlight jiever pierces, but walhs with feet of fire along .the 
cliffs above, turning those bristling pines against the sl^y-line into 
burning bushes, and sleeping for miles up^n white ridges whence the 
avalanche descends. Slow climbings up warm slopes between the 
red trunks of larches,^ where squirrels flirt upon the russet neqdles 
shed through unstirred air. Bi'eak-neck gaUopings down steep 
snow-covered hills, through sleepy villages, past waggons laden with 
enormous tree-stems, under the awful icicles suspended like shining 
swords of Damocles from cliffs a hundred feet above our heads. 
How BO many tons of ice, apparently defying* the lajv of graYitation, 
keep their place upon those precipices through a winter, increasing 
imperceptibly in volume, yet never altering their shape, ndt show- 
ing the least sign of moisture at their extremities, has always been a 
mystery to me. Tlje lAenonienon^ of the growth of ice cataracts 
from little springs hidden in the crannies of black drizzling rocks 
ought to be investigated by a competent scientific authority. It is a 
standing wonder to the layman. # 

I have said that there is a kind of intoxication in suet a journey. 
But a better wor^ for the effect would* perhaps Jbe hypnotism. You 
resent any disturbance or alteration of the main conditions, except to 
eat or drink at intervals, you do . not want to stop. You are annoyed 
to think that it will euer end. And all the while fou go on dream- 
ing, meditating inconsecutively, smc&ing, exchanging somnolent 
remarks with your companion or your driver, turning over iu your 
mind the work which you have quitted or the work, you hav(? begun. 
This day my thoughts were oocupied with the nationsA^hero of Grau- 
b linden, Georg Jenatsch — a personage Rke some one in the Book of 
Judges — the Samson who delivered hi^ oppressed tribesmen from 
the hands of their Amalekites, Moabites, and Ihilistines (French 
and Spanish and Austrian armips), during^ the Thirty Years^ War. 
Georg Jenatsch accompanied me through the hypnotism of that 
drive. We passed some* of the scenes. of his great exploits — the 
frightful cliffs of the Schyn-pass, ov6r which lie brought his Eng|i- 
dine troops one winter night by a forced march, losing several heavy- 
armed nuen among their murderous ravmes — the meadows of Valen- 
dds, where he defeated j;he population of the Oberland in a pitohed 
battle at night, fighting up tow the waist in snow and staining it with 
blood — ^the ftsstle of Ortenstein, where he murdered Pompey Planta 
with his own hands |.mong the tyrant’s^ armed allies one Sunday 
morning'— the church of Soharius, where, to use his own words, he 
lied so much,** before he exchanged the pastor’s gown and ruff for 
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casque of steel and harquebuss — the village of Bhsla^ in which he 
held his Eeigu of Terror, torturing and beheading the partisans of the 
Spanish Crown.^ * ^ • 

It would, be tedious to relatb all the details of this journey.. Fol- 
lowing the Landwasser 'and the Albuhi, wa reached^ the Bhine at 
Thusis, and drove along its banks to the point where the solitary 
Castle of Bhaznus, frow;ns abjDve. melancholy precipices, crested 
with enormous Scotch firs,' surveying the gloomy eddies of the river. 
Then we turned suddenly aside, and began to ascend the valley of 
the Vorder-Rhejn, among the weird eartK-chasma of Versamen. 
That is a really hideous place, unlike anything but the sinister 
Baize, which break away below Yoltcssa. But hgre, six hundred 
feet beneath the road, the inaccessible Rhine chafes, throttled in its 
stony gprge, and the earth-slopes above, for ever crumbling away and 
shooting stones down on the traveller, rise to an equal height, 
dismal, forlorn, abandoned by the beautifying veil of snow, which 
slides away from them in avalanches, rent and ploughed into ravines 
as by the malice of some evil spirit. ‘Day wjas well-nigh spent when 
we emerged from these dangerous chasms into tlfie wopd^ which close 
the entrance to the Safien-thal. The unearthly ethereal lucidity 
which winter skies assume at sunset in our mountains sheds soft lights 
of amber and of rose upon the distant range of Todi, and bathed the 
ridges of Colaifida ai^d the Alps of Steins in violet glory. Our horses 
toiled slowly upward through the forest, whose sombre trunks and 
sable plumage made the distant glow more luminous — crunching with 
their hoofs a si&w-path hard as Carrara ma]^ble, and grinding the 
runners of the sleigh into theHrack, which shrieked at every turning. 
That is the only noise — this short, sharp shriek of the frozen snow, 
that, arid the driver’s whip, and the jingling bells upon the harness 
— you hear upon a sleigh-drive. And these noises have much to do 
with it® hypnotism. ‘ 

It was nearly dark whei^ wo left the wood, and broke away again 
at a full gallop for Ilanz. In a broad, golden space of sky hung the 
young moon and the planet Yenus, lustrous as pearl illuminated by 
some inner fire, and the whole open valley lay still and white beneath 
the heavens. 

I Ilanz is a little walled towI^— proud of its right to be called Stadl 
and not Dorf, in spite of the paucity of its inhabitants. It is almost 
wholly composed of large houses, built in the seventeenth century 
by noble families with wealth acquired in <oreign service. Their 
steep gabled roofs, towers, and portals, charged^ wifh heraldic em- 
blazony, cluster together in a labyrinth ^of alleysj Orchards 
stretch on every side arouqd the town- walls, which are pierced with 
old gateways, where the arms of Schmid von (5lruncck,'Salis, Planta, 

(1) I hope to write a book on Georg Jen^tBoh an 1 his part in the Th rly Teais* War 
this winter. , 
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and Oapoul shin^ out in ancient carvings, richly -gilt and highly- 
coloured. The sleepy little town is picturesque in every detail, and 
rapidly falling into decay. •From being a ne|t of swashbuiSklers and 
captains of « adventure, it has become the centre of an agrieultural 
, district, where Swiss provincial history is languidly carried on by 
the descendants of the aristocratic folk who built the brave old 
mansions. One harrow and tortuous street runs through the town 
from main gate to gate. On the further side, among the orchards, 
stands the house of ouf Sw'iss friends, under whose hospitable roof I 
left my daughter. At the other side is the principal inn, close to the 
covered wooden bridge across the Rhine ; and here T took up my owA 
quarters. The €treet between ofiered a variety of dangers during 
the night-hours. It was innocent of lamps, and traffic had turned it 
into a glassy sheet of treacherous, discoloured ice. » « 

There was a concert and a ^ball in the hotel thal; evening. A 
singing-club for male voices, renowned throughout the Canton under 
its name of “ Ligia Grischa,” assembles once a year at Ilanz, gives 
a musical entertainny^nt; sups m str^e, dances till dawn, and disperses 
in the morning to homes* among the hdls. I always wished to bo 
present at one of this club’s meetings, and had timed my visit to 
Ilanz ac^cordingly. I ought to say that the old State of Graubiinden 
was composed of three Leagues, the eldest of which was called, par 
excellence^ the Gapy League; and the* folk whg formed it for their 
freedom in the first years of the fifteenth century had their hold in 
Ilanz and the neighbourhood. They spoke lihen, and the people still 
speak, a dialect of rustic Latin, which we call Eopnansch. In this 
dialect the Grey League is Ligia QrmTia. Hence the designation of 
the singing-club. 

It was -a splendid opportunity for seeing the* natives • of the 
Biindner Oberland. Not only were the rank and fashion of Il^nz 
present in full force, but men and women from remote# valleys 
hidden in the folds of the surrounding hills — the hills whose glories 
roll down the fountains of the Rhine — had trooped into the town. 
The concert-room was crammed to overflowing. Its low roof did but 
little justice to those masculine and ringing voices, which throbbed 
and vibrated and beat against the walls* jibove the densely packed 
heads of the audience. What a stril^ng sea of faces and of forms! 
I wished that my good friend. Dr. John Boddoe, the illustrious 
ethnologist, had been there to note thpm ; for the people reckon, 1 
believe, among.th^ purest aboriginals of Central Europe. They are 
for the most p^rt (ferk-comploKioned, with very black hair and eye- 
brows ; a low, narrow^ rounded forehead, curving upwards to a small 
oval skull; deep-set Jbrilliant eyes, placed close together, blazing 
sometimes like coals. The face is narrow, like the forehead, with a 
great length of nose ‘and firmly- formed prominent jaws. Set upon 
shoulders of athletic breadth and a sinewy throat, this small head, 
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with its packed and prominent features, gives the impression of 
colossal and plastic strength. In old men and women the type is 
wonderfully picturesque, when the wfinkfes and experience of a life- 
time have ploughed their ^^recorS. deep. . But, as is usual 'with Swiss 
mountaineers, the youii^ women ai^c deficient in comeliness, not to 
say in grace and beauty : and the young^men, though more attrac- 
tive, from their limber mii^sculariiy and free, disdainful carriage, do 
themselves no credit by their dress. They wear the coarsest, iU-made 
homo-spun. It is only when their superb forms are stripped for 
athletic exercise that you discern in them models fit for Donatello 
and Michel Angelo — those lovers of long-limbed, ponderous-shoul- 
dejed, firmly-articulated, large-handed specimens of humanity, with 
j)Owerful necks and smt^ heads. 

The faces of these young men make me pause and wonder. They 
are less like human faces than masks. < Sometimes boldly carved, with 
ardent eyes, lips red as blood, and a transparent olive skin, these 
faces yield no index to the character within by any changes of 
expression. The speech that comes from them is simple, well-bred, 
unimaginative, destitute of ideas and emotions. And yet I know 
that these same men are capable of the most tenacious passions, the 
suddenest sc^lf-abandonment to overmastering impulse. It seems as 
though their concentrated life in village homes had made them all 
of ohe piece, which, when it breaks or yields, splits irretrievably to 
fragments. 

I will tell some stories which prove that the Swiss peasants, though 
they look so stolid^ have in them the stufE of tVi^edy^ There was a 
lad in a valley called Schaxifigg, not long ago, who loved and was 
betrothed to a girl in the Hinter Bheinthal below Splugen. She 
jilted him, haying tran8ferred;he^r, affections to another^ and he 
went to take ca formal farewell of his sweetheart ill her home. 
Everything passed decorously : so much so the, girl’s brother put his 
horse into the cart and drove the rejected lover with his own sister 
down to Thusis. The three had reached that passage of the Yia 
Mala where the Rhine loses itself in a very deep, narrow gorge. 
It is palled the ‘^Verlosene Loch,” and is spanned by a slender 
bridge thrown at rigl^t angles over the" river. Here, as they were 
spinning merrily do'^s^n-hilt the lad stood up in the cart, sprang to 
the parapet of the bridge, and dashed himself at one bound into the 
grim death of jagged rocks and churning waves below them; ’ It was 
a stroke of imagmative fancy to commit suic?i^e for love just at this 
spot. And now a second tale of desperate^passion. A rich man in 
the Frattigau had two children, a daught^ and a son. The 
daughter wheedled him iiKto allowing her to^marry spme peasant, 
who was poor and an unequal match in social station. Then bis son 
set his affections upon a girl equally ineligible. * The father stormed ; 
but the youth was true to his plighted troth. During a temporary 
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. absence of tbe son^ his father contrived to send the girl off to 
America' yrith a round sum^of money. . On l^s return, after hearing 
what had happened, the lad slid nq^liing, but went down to the 
Landquart Vater in the evening and drowned himself there. And 
* now a third t&le. Last spring, in a village not three houi*s distant 
from/ Davos, lived a young man who was an orphan. He had 
inherited a considerable estate, and Oxpeclbd more from two uncles. 
Life, could he have managed it prudently, would probably have 
made him the wealthiest farmer ii^ the neighbourhood ; and he was, 
to boot, a stalwart fellow on whom nature had lavished all her gifts 
of health and comeliness. Unluckily, he loved a girl of whom his 
imcles disapproved as a match for such a youth of conseqjue^(»e. 
One Saturday evening, as the custom is hene, he went to pay His 
addresses by stealth to this maiden of his choice, and returning early 
next morning, ho was upbraided by his interfering •uncleg. I do 
not know what he replied ; but certainly he made no scene to speak 
of. When the uncles left him, he unhooked his gun from the 
wooden panelling o:^ the house-room, went out alone into the copse 
hard by, and put a bullet through his brain. 

That is the sort of things of which these youngsters, with their 
heavy gait and scornful carriage, are capable of doing. •The masks 
they wear for their faces are no index to the life that throbs withjn. 

Well, I am digressing from Ilanz and the Li^ia Qfischia. After 
the concert there came the banquet, and after the banquet came 'the 
ball. About three in the morning, having smoked jnany pipes with 
friends in homespun, I retired to my well-eamefl rest and slept 
soundly, although the whole inn was resonant with fifes and violins, 
and stamping, shouting 'jbursohen. 'You should have seen ^he last 
dregs of the orgy, the petih orefoiB of Ilanz, when*I*came down to 
breakfast at eight. Some of them were ^till dancing. * 

Next day we took a sleigh and drove up the valley of Lungnez. 
Such a silent snow scene under the steady flooding sunshine I The 
track between wood and precipice was just broad enough for our 
runners till wo came close to Villa. There the valley expands, 
yielding a vast prospect over the mountain-passes which lead to 
Splugen and to Olivone — a wildernegs of ‘craggy peaks and billowy 
snow-fields, all smoothed and softened with clear sunshine and blue 
shadows. No one can paint, no words can describe, that landscape. 
It must te seen and t^en it will never be forgotten. A baronial* 
family, De Mont, were lords of Villa in old days, and now they keep 
an inn there*in one*of their ancestral houses. Portraits of generals 
and ladies look down* upon the casual guest, among emblazoned 
scutcheons with famous quarterings— Schdrenstein, Castelborg, Tog- 
genburg — discernible by specialists who (like myself) love to trace 
a nation’s history in its heraldries. % Photographs of more recent t)e 
Monts, abroad in fhe world, have a modqpt place beneath these can- 
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vases upon ’the planks of Cembra-pine which form thfi panrflia^. • It 
is by no means uncommQja in this country to find the homes^^people 
whose ancestors were counts or harons^ of the Empire, nobles of Spain 
and France, and whose descendants could bear such titles if they 
chose, turned into hostelries. I sometimes wonder what thdy think 
of American and English tourists. When I make inquiries about 
their former state, and sHow sdtaae knowledge of their family, it is 
always appreciated in the grave, dignified way these people of Grau- 
biinaen have with them. . • 

The chief atti*action of Villa — letting <ilone the annals of 
Lungnez, of which I have not here the time to speak — is an old 
ch«u:ch, at Pleif, built on a buttress of the hills far up above the 
torrent. It occupies a station which would be singular in any land ; 
and it commands a view of peaks, passes, glaciers, and pit^cipices 
which ev#3n in Switzerl^and is rare. Once it was the only church in 
the vast upland region it surveys. The tolling of its bell brought 
stalw’art Catholics from far and near,, trooping under arms to join 
their forces with the men of Ilan^f, Trons, apd Dlssentis, and then to 
march with flying flags on Chur. That was in the times when 
Graubiinden struggled in religious strife between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, partizans of the French Wd Spanish sides. The building is 
large and of venerable antiquity. On its walls hangs a huge oil- 
painting — surprising io find in such»a place — apicturfe^ clearly by some 
Venetian artist, of the battle at Lepanto, just such a canvas as one 
sees in the Ducal Palace On the Lagoons. The history of this picture, 
and why it came to Pleif, seems to be forgotten ; but we know that 
the Grisons in the sixteenth century were stout allies and servants of 
St. Marlj;’s. 

It was not the inside of the church at Pleif which attracted my 
notice, but thi grave-yard round it, irregularly shaped to suit the 
rocky station, girt with fem-plumed walls, within which were planted 
ancient ash -trees. * A circuit of gqarled, bent, twisted, broken ash- 
trees. In Westmoreland or Yorkshire they ‘would not have had 
tie same significance ; ^ut here/ where all deciduous trees are 
scarce, where the rery pine-woods have been swept away by ava- 
lanches and the violence of arpiies, each massive bole told a pecu- 
liar story. I thought of Ihe young men, whose athletic forms and 
faces like masks impressed my fancy, and something breathing from 
the leafless ashes spoke to about them. IJere was the source of 
their life’s poetry; a poetry collected from fleep daily communings 
with Nature in her shyest, most impressive \noods*; a po^ry infu'feed 
into their sense unconsciously ; brought to a pdint and gathered into 
some supreme emotion by ifleetingswith a girl tu such a place as this 
— the hours of summer twilight, when the asK-trees are laden with 
leaves, *and thC mountains shrink #away before the rising moon, and 
the torrent clamours in the c gorge below, and the Vast divine world 
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expre^ejfc.' its meaning in one simple inefEaceable word of love. I 
seem 0 d 4 :as I sat upon the wall there in the^nowy, sunny silence, to 
understand a little more at)out\he f^rce of passiqn and the external 
impassiveHess of this folk, whom I dearly love. I felt why those 
three lUds <5f whom 1 spoke had thrown their lives away for an 
emotion, breaking to pieces because the mainspring of their life was 
broken — that which moved them, •for wtich they had grown up to 
manhood, through which the dominant influences of nature on their 
sensitive humanity had tecome manifest in an outburst of irrevetsible 
passion. Then I remembered how a friend of* mine from Trius 
talked to me once about the firsts thoughts of love evoked in him, just 
in a place like this. It was on the top of a hill called Canas^dl, 
where there is a ruined castle and a prospeci over both the valleys of 
the Rhine, and the blending of that mighty rivel^’s founttiins as it 
flows towards Chur. He was a boy of fifteen, my friend, whgn he saw 
the simple thing of which he told me at the ageiof twenty-three. A 
pair of lovers were seated on, the cliffs of CanascJiAl — the lad and the 
girl both known to 4iim* — and ho was lying in the bushes. It was the 
sight of their kisses which inform (3d him what love was ; and the 
way in which my carpenter-friend spo^e of the experience seven 
years afterwards made me conceive* how the sublime scenery and soli- 
tudes of these mountains may enter into the soul of lads who have 
nothing to shoVf' the world but mnsks for facesi 

I give this here for what it is worth. We have heard much of the 
Swiss in foreign service dying of home-sickness ^t the sound* of the 
‘‘Ranz des Vaches.^’^ We have also learned the proverb, “Pas 
d’ argent, pas de Suisse.’’ I think that the education of young men 
in these Siren mountains — ^far more Siren than the mermaids*of Sor- 
rento or Raiae, to oiiyone who once has felt the spirit of the Alps — 
combined with their poverty, their negd of making money to set up 
house with, accounts for the peculiar impression which they make on 
town-bred foreigners, and for their otherwise inexplicable habit of 
wedding the uncomely daughters of the land. 

I will not linger over our drive baclc from Ilanz. One sleigh- 
journey is like another, e^ft^ept for the places one stops at, the posti- 
lions one talks to, the old ’wooden roolhe ona drinks in, the friends 
one visits on the way, and the varieties of the grand scenery toe 
sweeps through. 

It has been my constant habit for many years to do a considerable 
amount ol hard>'study*w'hile travelling. It would be difficult to say 
how manj^hceavy*Germfln ahd Italian books on history, biography, 
and criticism, how iflany volumes of Greek poets, and what a library 
pf French and English authors, have tteen slowly perused by me in 
railway stations, trams, steamers, wayside inns, and Alpine chalets. 
I enjoy nothing more than to ^it in a bar-room among peasants, 
carters, and postilions, smoking, with a^ glass of wine beside me, and 
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a stiff work on one of the subjects I am bound to get up, -i* The con- 
trast between tho surroundings and the study adds zest to the latter, 
and when I am tirpd of reading I Gli.n lay my book down and chat 
with folk whom I have been half-oonaciously observing. * * • 

On this short trip i had taken a remarlmble essay, entitled La 
Critique seienUfique, by a young and promising French author — now, 
alas ! no more — M. Emile^ennequin, The writer tries to establish 
a new method of criticism upon a scientific basis, distinguished from 
the*8Dsthetical and literary methods. He does not aim at appreciat- 
ing the merit of ^ works of art, or of the means employed in their 
production, or of the work itself in its essence, but always in its 
rejations. Ho regards art as the index to the psycholopcal charac- 
teristics of those who produce it, and of those whom it interests and 
attracts.** His mbthod of criticism may be defined as the science of 
tho wor]( of art regarded as a sign. *The development of these ideas 
in a lengthy and patient analytical investigation taxes the reader’s 
attention pretty severely, for some of, Hennequin’s views are deci- 
dedly audacious, and require to bo examined wiiii caution. Well, I 
had reached Chur on my homeward route, and was spending the 
evening in the little hotel I frequent there. Jt has a long, low, nar- 
row room with five latticed windows, and an old stove of green tiles, 
for its stuhe, or place of public resort. Here I went to smoke and read 
M, llennequin’s book on criticism.. Three diligence . conductors and 
a postilion, excellent people .and my very good friends, were in a 
comer by the stoye, playing a game of yass ; atiid after exchang- 
ing the usual questions with those acquaintance's, I took my seat near 
them and began to study. About ten o’clock they left, and I was 
alone.* I had reached the point in Hennequin’s exposition of what 
he somewhat awkwardly termed e$thcpsffchoii>ffie, which is concerned 
with the theory of national Xtorature taken tia a sign of national 
characteV. This absorbed my attention, and fiearly an hour must 
have passed when J vtas suddenly disturbed by the noisy entrance of 
seven hulking fellows in heavy great-coats, with, strange to say, 
eight bright green Crowns upon their heads instead of hats. I 
write eight advisedly, for one of them wore two wreaths, of oak and 
bay respectively. . • ‘ ^ 

Tn a moment I perceived that a gymnastic performance, or Turn^ 
fest, must have taken place ; for I recognised two of the men whom 
I*knew to be famous athletes. They came up, shook handa, intro- 
duced to me their comrades, and invited me *to drink^'a dffuble-litre 
of Yaltelline wine. I accepted with alacrity, shht up jby treatise 
upon criticism, and sat down to the long central fable. Meanwhile, the 
gymnasts had thrown off their great-coats, and stood displayed in a cosr 
tume not very far removed from nudity. They had gained their crowns, 
they told me, that evening at an extraordinary meeting of the asso- 
ciated TurnvereinSy or gymnai^tic clubs of the canton. Tt was the oddest 
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thing in the world to sit smoking in a dimly- lighted, panelled tap- 
i room with se'^en such coxhj^anions. They wgre all of them strap- 
ping bachelors between twenfy an^ twenty-five years pf ' fiige i 
colossally broad in the chest and shouldevs, tight in the reins, set 
massily bpon* huge thighs and swelling calves ; wrestlers, boxers, 
stone - lifters and quoit-throwers. Their short, bull-throats sup- 
ported small heads, closely clipped, *withJbruised ears and great big- 
featured faces, over which the wreaths of bright, green, artificial 
foliage bristled. I have said thq.t the most striking thing, to*my 
mind, about the majority of young facias in Graubiinden is that 
they resemble masks, upon which character and experience have 
delved no lines,* and which stare out in stolid inscrutability. T|^e 
men illustrated the observation. Two of th^m had masks of wax, 
smooth, freshly-coloured, joining on to dark, cro1)ped haft. The 
masks of three seemed to be moulded out of grey putty, wjiich had 
hardened without cracking. The sixth mask was^of sculptured sand- 
stone, and the seveiith of exquisitely chiselled alabaster. I seemed 
to be sitting in a dream ^ among vftalised statues of the later em- 
perors, executed in the decadence o^ art, with no grasp on individual 
character, but with a certain reminiscence of the grand stylo of 
portraiture. Commodus, Oaracalla* Alfcxander Severus^ the three 
Gordians, and Pertinax might have been drinking there beside me 
in the pothousfi. The attitudes assumed by thetfe big fellows, 
stripped to their sleeveless jerseys and tight-fitting fiannel breeches, 
strengthened the illusion. I felt as though we ygevQ waiting there 
for slaves, who should anoint their hair with unguents, gild their 
wreaths, enwrap thezn in the paludament, and attend them to receive 
the shouts of Ave Imperator from a band of gladiator j Pr the 
legionaries of the Oallic army* When theyrosfl to seek another, 
tavern, I turned, hidf-asleep, into my hod* There the anarchy of 
dreams continued that impression of resuscitated statues-^vivified 
effigies of emperors, who long ^ago pdHshed by the dagger or in 
battle, and whose lineaments the craft of a declining civilisation has 
preserved for us in forms which caricature* the grace and strength of 
classic sculpture. ‘ * 

Next day I found myself at Davos* Platz^ beginning my work 
again upon accumulated proofs of Gozzi and the impossible problAn 
of style. 

This IS literally a pjige of my life, ar page extracted and expanded 
from my desk&diary. 1 have done what I promised the Editor of the 
Fortnightly SeviSw. It conclusion, however, I must remark that 
I do not altogether like this novel idea of making a man interview 
himself. • “ • • . 

John Addington Symonds. 

\ 



PRACTICAL RELIGIpN/ 

If you were to ask almost any intelligent and unsophisticated child, 
who hadn’t read Robert What is religion ? ” he would 

answer offhand, with the clear vision of youth, “ Oh, it’s saying 
yoifr prayers, and reading your Bible, and singing hymns, and going 
to church, don’t you know, on Sundays.” If you were to ask any 
intelligent and unsophisticated Hiqdu peasant the same question, he 
v^Qidd answer in almost the self-same spirit, '‘Oh, it’s doing poojah 
reghlarly, and paying, your dues every day to'Mahadeo.” If you 
were to ask any simple-minded African savage, he would simi- 
larly rejly, " It’s giving the gods dour, and oil, and native beer, 
and goat-mutton.” « And finally, if you were to ask a devout Italian 
contadino, he would instantly say, ‘‘It’s offering up candles and 
prayers to the Madonna, attending mass,* and remembering the 
saints on eveiy festa.” 

And they would all be quite 'right. This, in its essence, is pre- 
cisely whatcwe call religion.* A^rt from the special refinements of 
the higher minds in particular cults or creeds, which strive to import 
into it all, according to their special tastes or faficies^ a larger or 
smaller dose of philosophy, or of metaphysics, or of ethics, or of 
mysticism, this iij just what religion means and has always meant to 
the vast majority of the human species. What is common to it 
throughout is Custom or Practice: a certain set of more or less 
similar Observances: propitiation, prayer, praise, offerings: the 
request for divine favours, the deprecation of divine anger or other 
misfortunes : and as the outward and visible adjuncts of all these, 
the altar, the 'sacrifice, the' temple, the church, priesthood, services, 
vestments, ceremoijial. 

What is not at adl essential to religion in its^ wider aspect — ^taking 
the world round, both pdst and present. Pagan, Buddhist; Moham- 
madan, Christian, savage, and civilized— is the ethical element, pro- 
perly so-called. And what is very little essential indeed is the 
philosophical element, theejogy'or mythology, the abstract theory of 
spiritual existences.' This theory, to be sure, is in each country or 
race closely related with rekgion under cerinin aspects ;^and the 
stories told about the gods or are much mixed up with the cult in 
the minds of worshippers ; but they are no ^proper part pi religion, 
strictly so called. In a single word, I contend 1;hat religion, as such, 
is essentidly practical : theblogy or mythology, tas such, is essentially 
theoretical. 

Mor^ver, I also believe, and shptll attempt to show, that the two 
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liaye to a large extent distinct origins and joots : that the union 
between them is in great part adventitious : and that, therefore, to 
aocount for or explain the*one*is by no means equivalent to account- 
ing for aifd explaining the other. ^ 

Frank recognition* of this difference of origin betyreen religion 
and mythology would, I hnagine, largely reconcile the two conflict- 
ing schools of thought which at present ^vide opinion between them 
on this interesting problem in the evolution of human ideas. On the 
one side, we have the^ mythological school of interpreters, whether 
narrowly linguistic, like Professor Max J^Iuller,,0r broadly anthro- 
pological, like Mr. Andrew Lang, attacking the problem from the 
point of view*of myth or theory alone. On the other side, wo Imvo 
the truly religious* school of interpreters, like Mr. Herbert Spacer, 
and to some extent Mr. Tylor, attacking the problem from»the point 
of view of practice or real religion. The former school, it seems to 
me, have failed to perceive that what it is abcQunting for 'is not the 
origin of religion at all — of^ worship, which is the central-root idea 
of all religious observance, or of the temple, the altar, the priest, 
and the offering, which are its outer expression — but merely the 
origin of myth or fable, the mass of story and legend about various 
beings, real or imaginary, human hr diyine, which naturally grows up 
in every primitive community. The latter school, on the other hand, 
while correctly interpreting thq orfgin of al^ that is essential and 
central in religion, have perhaps underestimated the value of their 
opponents’ work through regarding it as really ojgposed to their own, 
instead of accepting what part of it may be true in the light of a 
contribution to an independent but allied branch of the samo 
inquiry. 

In short, if the view here suggested be correct^ Spencer hnd Tylor 
have paved the way to a true theory of the Origin of Ecligion : 
Max Muller, Lang, and the other mythologists have thrown out 
hints of varying value towards a tme theory of the Origin of 
Mythology, or of • its more* modern equivalent and successor, 
Theology. * 

A brief outline of facts will serve to bring into clearer relief this 
view of religion as essentially practical — a set of observances, ren- 
dered inevitable by the primitive data of human psychology. Ittwill 
then be seen that what is fundamental and essential in religion is 
the body of practices, remaining thrbughout all stages of human 
development the same, or nearly the same, in spite of changes of 
mytholo^cal or^theological* theory ; and that what is accidental and 
variable is the particular verbal explanation or philosophical reason 
assigned for the diverse rites and ceremonies. 

In its simplest surviving savage type, religion consists wholly 
and sdlely in certain acts of Reference paid by the living to the 
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ghosts of the dead. I shall try to show in the sequel that down to 
its most highly evolved modem type in the most cultivated societies, 
precisely similar acts o^ deference, either directly to ghosts as such, 
or indirectly to gods who^ weto once ghosts, or were developed from 
ghosts, form its essence still. But to begin Ti^th T will*try to bring 
u few simple instances of the precise nature of religion in its lowest 
existing savage mode. ^ • 

I might if I chose take my little collection of illustrative facts 
from some theoretical writer, like^ Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has 
collected enough instances in all conscience to. prove this point ; but 
I prefer to go 8tt*aight to an origmal observer of savage life and 
hqHt, a Presbyterian missionary in Central Africa— the Eev. Duff 
Ma^nald, author of ^fricana — ^who had abundant opportunities 
at the Blantyre Mission for learning the ideas and practice of the 
natives, and who certainly had no theoretic predisposition towards 
ultimately resolving « all religious notions into the primitive respect 
and reverence for the worship ot ancestors. 

Here, in outline, but in Mr. Macdonald’s own words, are the 
ideas and observances which this careful and accurate investigator 
found current among the tribes of the heart of Africa. 1 do not 
think,” he sjys, ‘‘ I htive adinittctl any point of importance without 
having heard at least four natives on the subject. The statements 
are translations,. as fur as possible^ from the verha of the 

negroes.” 

The tribes ho lived among are unanimous in saying that there is 
something beyond* the body which they call spirit. Every human 
bodj^ at death is forsaken by this spirit.” That is the universal 
primitive belief, whoso necessary genesis has been so weU traced out 
by Mr. Herbert jSpencer, and more recently in America with great 
vigour and clearness by Mr. Lester Ward. 

** Do th&e spirits ever die?’* Mr. Macdonald asks. Some,” he answers, 
** I have heard affirm (hat it is l)os8ible for a troublesome spirit to be killed. 
Others give this a direct denial Many* like Kumpama, of Oherasulo, say 
* Ton ask me whether a man’s* spirit ever dies. I cannot tell. 1 have never 
been in the spirit world, but this 1 am certain, of, that spirits live for u very 
long time.* ” 

/ • * 

Pn the quedtion, ” Who the gods are P ” Mr. Macdonald says, — 

In all our translations of Scripture where we found the word God we used 
but this word is chiefly u^ed by the natives as a general i&me for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is oalled his MidtCngu, and^all the prayers 
and offerings of the living are presented to Such epirits of the dead. ^ It is here 
that wo And the great centre of the native religion. The* spirits ef the dead 
are the gods of the living. * 

** Where are these gods found At the grave ? No.^ The villagers shrink 
from yonder gloomy place that lies far beyond tbeir flelds on the bleak moun- 
tain side. It is only when they have to lay another sleeper beside fore- 
fathers that they will go there. Their god is not the body in the gnLve, but 
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the spirit, 4|biid they seek tiiis spirit at l&o place where their departed kinsman 
last liyed among them. It is the great tree at the yerandiah of the dead man’s 
house that is their temple, and if |^o tree grow hese they erect a little shede, 
and there perform their simple rites. If ^s Spot become too public the o£fbr- 
iilgs may b^ defiled, and the sanotuaiy will be repioyed to a carefuUy-seleoted 
spot under some beautififl tree. Very frequently a man presente an offering 
at the top of his own bed beside his hea^ He wishes his god to come to him 
and whisper in his ear as he slSeps.” 

• # 

And herCi again, wo get the origin of nature- worship : — 

• 

“ The spirit of an old^hief may have a whole mountain for his residence, 
but he dwells chiefly on the cloudy summit. There he sits to receive the wor- 
ship of his votaries, and to send down the refreshing showers in answer to their 
prayers.” • ' , 

Almost as essential to religion as these prime factors in its evolu- 
tion- — the god, worship, offerings, presents, liply places, tei^ples — is 
the existence of a priesthood.. Here is how the Cpntral Africans 
arrive at that special function : — ** , * 

** A certain amount of etiquottais observed in approaching the gods. In no 
case can a little boy er girl approach ihese deities, neither can any one that 
has not been at the mystcrids. The common qualifleation is that a person has 
attained a certain age, about twelve or fourteen yeai^s, and has a house of his 
own. Slaves seldom pray, except when they have had a dream. Children 
that have had a dream tell their mother, who approaches tho^deity on their 
behalf. (A present for the god is necessary, and the slave or bhild may not 
have it.) % ^ t . 

** Apart from the case of dreams ahd a few such private matters, it is not 
usual for anyone to approach the gods except the chief of the village. He is 
the recognised high priest who presents prayers -and offerings on behalf of all 
that live in his village. *If the chief is from home his wifp lAll act, and if both 
are absent, his younger brother. The natives worship not so much individu- 
ally as in villages or OommunitieS. Their religion is more a public than a 
private mattei;.” ^ ^ ’ 

But there are also further TO^ons why priests are necessary. Re- 
lationship forms always a good ground^for intercession. A^medfiator 
is needed, , 

‘*The chief of a village,” says hfr. Macdonald, **haB another title to the 
priesthood. It is his relatives that are the village gods. Everyone that lives 
in the village recognises these gods ; but if anyone remove to another village 
he changes his gods^. He reoo^ises now the gods of his new chief. One wish- 
ing to pray to the god (or go<te} of any villftge naturally desires to have his 
prayers presented through £e ChiSf, because the latter^is nearly reload 

to the village god, and may be expected to be better listened to than a 
stranger;^” 

A little further on'^r. Maedenidd says, — 

** On the!Udhjeot'’of the village gods opiinibns differ. Some say that every 
one in the village, whether a relative of the chief or not, must worship the 
forefathers of the chief^ Others say that a person not related to the chief must 
worship his own forefathers, otherwise their spirits will bring trouble upon 
hipi. To reconcile these authorities we may mention that nearly every one in 
the villa^ is related to its chief, or if not related is, in courtesy, considered so. 
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Any person not related to the village chief would be pblite enough on all 
public occasions to recognise the village god : on occasions of private prayer 
(which are not so niimerova as in Christe^don^) he would approach the*^ spirits 
of his own forefathers, . 

Besides, there might be a god^’ol the land. The chief Kapeni prays to4iis 
own relatives, and alsu to the old gods of the place.o His owjgi relatives he ap- 
proaches himself, the other deities he may also approach himself, but he often 
finds people more closely related consequdnUy more acceptable to the old 
gods of the land.’* * 

The African pantheon is thus widely peopled. Elimination and 
nathral selection next give one the transition^ from the ghost to the 
god, properly so Called. 

The gods of the natives then are nearly as numerous as. their dead. It is 
ir^ possible to worship all ; a selection must be made, and* as we have indicated, 
eact'Worshipper turns mofit naturally to the spirits of his own departed rela- 
tives ; b^t his godaare too man}' still, and in farther selecting he turns to those 
that have lived nearest his own time. Thus the chief of a village will not 
trouble hrmself about hia great-great-grandfather : he will present his offering 
to his own immediate predecessor, and say, * 0 father, I do not know all your 
relatives, you know them all, invitcf them feast with you.’ The offering is 
not simply for himself, but for himself and all his rPlatwes.” 

Ordinary ghosts are soon forgotten with the generation that knew 
them. I^ot so a few select spirits, the Caesars and Napoleons, the 
Charlemagnes and Timurs of savage empires. 

**..A great chief that has been successful in his wars dpes not pass out of 
memory so soon." He ihay become the god of a mountain or a lake, and may 
receive homage as a local deity long after his own descendants have been 
driven from the spot. When there is a supplication for rain the inhabitants 
of the country pra;^.not so much to their own forcfathprs as to the god of 
yonder mountain on whose shoulders the great rain clouds repose. (Smaller 
hills are seldom honoured with a deity.}” 

t 

Well,^ in all tjjiis wo get, it seems to me, the very essentials and 
" universals of ^religion generally,— the things without which no 
religion, could exist — the Vital part, without the over- varying 
and changeable additions of mere gossipping mythology. In tho 
presents brought td the dead man^s ' grave to appease the ghost, we 
have the central element cf all worship, the practical key of all cults, 
past or present. On the other hand, I have just re-read carefully 
for the purpose of comparison, my friend Mr, Andrew Lang’s 
Mj/th, Mitual, mid Jteltgion, in order to see if I could £nd in it 
anywhere any light thrown by mythology on these, the eternal and 
immutable factors of religious practice. I found in it none.* There 
is much learning, many strange myths, greate^compari^on of stories 
spread all the world over, a profusion cf knowledge about the tales 
which Greeks told of Halcyon or Deucalion, and which Maoris tell of 
Maui and Tani, but not one ]vord from beginning to end that helps 
one to expdain the drigin of worship, prayer, sacrifices, altars, temples, 
churches, praise, ad,oration. In short, in spite of its name, that able 
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work appears to *ine to contain a great deal about myth, very little 
about ritual, and hardly anything at all about true religion.^ 

Now, mythology is a ver;^ infferesting study in its own way, and 
Ml. Lang has done excellent work in (escu^g it from the clutches 
* of the solar faddists : but to treat as religion a mass of stories and 
legends about gods or saints, with hardly a single Kving element of 
practice or sacrifice, seems to me simply confuse two totally dis- 
. tinct branches of human enquiry. The origin of tales has nothing 
at all to do with the oijigin of worship. • 

When we come to .read Mr. Macdonald’s acc^)unt of a native 
funeral, on the other hand, we ^ are at once on a totally different 
tack ; we can Understand, as by the aid of an electric flash, 
genesis of the primitive acts of sacrifice and religion. 

** Along with the deceased is buried a considerabJe patt of his property. 
We have already seen that his bed is buried with him, so^so are all his 
clothes. If he possesses several tusks of ivory one UUsk or more is ground to 
a powder between two stones and put beside him. l!eads are also ground 
down in the same way. These precautions aro taken to prevent the witch 
[who is sui)posed to be^nsworable for his death] from making any use of the 
ivory or beads. * 

If the deceased owned several slaves an enormous hole is dug for a grave. 
The slaves are now brought forward. ^Thoy may be either cast into the pit 
alive, or tho undertaker^ may cut all their throats. The body their master 
or their mistress is then laid down to rest above theirs, and the grave is 
covered in. • . ^ ’ 

** After this tho women come forward with the offerings of food, and place them 
at tho head of the grave. The dishes in which the food was brought aro loft 
behind. The pot that held the drinking water o^ the deqpasod and his drink- 
ing cup are also left wifh him. These, too, might bo coveted by tho witch, 
but a hole is pierced in the pot, and the dnnking calabash is broken, 

** The man has now gone from the society of tho living, and he is expected 
to share the meal thus left at his grave with those that have gone before him. 
Tho funeral party breaks up ; they do. not want to visit the grave of their 
friend again without a very good reason. Any one found among the g];ayes 
may be taken for a cannibal. Their &iend has become a citizen of ^ different 
village. He is with all his relatives of the past. He is entitled to offerings or 
presents which may come to him individually or through his chief. These 
offerings in most cases ho will shore with others, just as he used to do when 
alive.” • 

Sometimes the man may*be buried in his own hut. 

• 

** In this case the house is not taken down, But is generally covered with cloth, 
and the verandah becomes the place for pr^sentipg offerings. His old house thus 

becomes a kind of temple The deceased is now in the spirit world, and 

receives offerings and adoration.' He is addressed as *Oar gi’eat spirit that 
has gone before.’ If anypne dream of him, it is at once concluded that the spirit 
is ‘up to somelhing.* Very likely he Wants to have some of the survivors for 
his companions. The dreamer hastens to appease the spirit by an offering.” 

(1) Exception may be owfl® in favour of a few scattered passages about the worship 
of unhewn stones (i. 294), and about human dicrifices and other really reUgious 
exercises. I should add injustice that Mr. Lang disclaims all enquiry into the origin 
of the idea of a god (i. 327), which he considers to be “ beyond the ken of history and 
of speculation.*’ 
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So real is this society of the dead that Mr. Macdol^ald' says# — 

** The practice of sending messengers to 4he^rld beyond the grave is found 
on the West Coast. A chief summq^s a slave, delivers to him a message, and 
then cuts off his head. If the chief forget anything that ho wanted to say, he 
sends another slave as a postscript.” * * • 

I have quoted at such le:^gth ^pom this recent and^extremely able 
work because I want to bring into strong relief the fact that we 
havq here going on under our very eyes, ffom day to day, de novo, 
the entire genesis of new gods and* goddesses, and of all that is most 
central and essential to religion — ^worship, the temple, the altar, 
sacrifice. Nothing that the mythblogists can tell* us about the 
Dawn, or the Storm-cloud, or Little Red Riding Hood, or Cinderella 
and the ^lass Slipper, comes anywhere near the Origin of Religion 
in these its central and universal eleiqients. Those stories or guesses 
may be (A immense interest and importance as contributions to the 
history of ideas in our race ; luit nothing we can learn about the 
savage survival ia the myth of Cupid and Psychq, or about the pri- 
mitive cosmology in the myth of the children of Kronos, helps us to 
get one inch nearer the origin of prayer, of worship, of religious 
ceremonial, of the temple, the church, the sacri§ce, the mass, or any 
other component part of what we really know as religion in its 
ossence. These, myths may be •sometimes philosopbia guesses, some- 
times primitive folk-talcs, but they certainly are not the truths of 
religion. On the other hand, the living facts, here so simply detailed 
by a careful, accurate, and unassuming observei^ , strengthened by the 
hundreds of other similar facls^ collected by Spencer, and 

otbers,,do help us at once to understand the origin of the central 
core and^ kernel of religion as universally prat^ised all the world 
over.^ 4* 

For, cutting for the present the mythological and cosmological 
factor, which so often comes in to obscure the plain religious facts in 
missionary narrative or highly-colouted European accounts of native 
religions, what do we really find as the underlying truths of religion P 
That all Ihe world over practices essentially similar to t^jse of these 
savage Central Airicfuas prevail among mankind ; p^f^ioes whose affi- 
liation upon the same primitive ideas has beeh ^uerdantiy proved by 
Mr. Herbert Spenper ; , practices which have for tiieir essence the pro- 
pitiation or adulation bf ' iR spy'itual being or beings, derived from 
ghosts, and conceived ol as similar, in all'esicepf the greatness of the 
connoted attributes, to the feouls of men^ Whenever the* [Indian] 
villagers are questioned about their oreed,*^' says Sir William Hunter, 
“ the same answer is invariably given : ‘ The cqmmon people have 
no idea of feligion, but to do right [ceremonially] and to worehip the 
village god.^^^ 
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In sliorL I mcfintain. that religion is not mainly, as the mistaken 
analogy of Christian usage makes us erron,eously call it, Faith or 
Oreed> but simply and solely Ceremony, CustSm, or Practice/ , 

one looks at the vast mass of th(f world, ancient and modern, it 
. is quite clear 4;hat religion consists, and has always consistei^, of 'ob- 
seryances essentially similar to those just described among the 
Central African tribes. Its core is yorshjp. The religion of China 
is to this day almost entirely one of pure ancestor cult. The making 
of offerings and burning ^)f joss-paper before the family dead form 
its principal ceremonies. In India,* while the three^reat gods of the 
mystical Brahmanist philosophy are hardly worshipped in actual 
practice at all, every community* and every house has its own paij;- 
ticular gods and its t)wn special cult of its little domestic altar. ^ 

“ The first Englishman,” says Sir William Hunter, * ‘ whh tried to ttudy the 
natives as they actually are, and net as the Brahmans descisibed them, was 
struck by the universal prevalence of a worship (^uit^ distinct from that of the 
Hindu deities. A Bengal village has usually its loc^ god, which it adores 
either in the form of a rude unhewn stone, or a stump, or a tree marked with 
red-lead. Sometimes »lump of clay placed under a tree does duty for a deity, 
and the attendant priest, whofl there is one, generally belongs to one of the half- 
Hinduized low-castes. The rude stone represents the non- Aryan fetish ; and 
the tree scorns to owe its sanctity to the^ non- Aryan belief that it forms the 
abode of the ghosts, or gods, of the village.” • • 

Omitting the mfre guess-work abqutithe fetisb and ^ the gratuitous 
supposition, made out of deference to the dying creed of Max Mul- 
lerism, that ancestor- worship must necessarily be a ‘‘ non-Aryan ” 
feature, this simple description shows us the pt^valence all over 
India of custo^ .essentially similar It) those in dentral Africa and 
in the Chinese provinces. 

The Eoman relig^n, in somewhat the same way, separates itself 
at once into a civic or national and a private or family cult. There 
were the great gods, native or adopted, •whom the State wojshipped 
publicly, as* the Central African tribes wprsbip the chief's ancestors ; 
and there were the Lares and Penates, whom the*family worshipped 
at its own hearth, and whose very Mme shows them to have been in 
origin and essence ancestral spirits. And as the real or practical 
Hindu religion consists mainly of offering up rice, millet, and ghee 
to the little local and family deities or to the*ohosen patron god in 
the Brahmanist pantheon, so, too, the real or practical Bomari religion 
consisted mainly of sacrifice done at the domestic altar to the special 
Penates, /am et BOlUnU 

I will upt go qp to p<imt put in how Professor Sayce simi- 
larly finds tocestor-T^orshiphnd* Shamanism (a low form of ghost- 
propitiation) at the root of the religioi^ of the ancient Acoadians ; 
how other, observers liave performed the same task for the Egyptians 
and Japanese ; and how like customs have been traced among Greeks 
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and Amazulu, among Hebrews and Nicaraguans, aAong early Eng- 
lish and Digger Indians, among our Aryan ancestors themselves and 
Ajidaman Islanders, ifvery recent narrative of travel abounds with 
examples. Of Netherland Island I read, ‘^The skulls of th^r 
ancestors were treasured for gods ; ” of the «New Hebrides, The 
people worshipped the spirits of their ancestors. They prayed to 
them, over the kava-bowl^ for ^health and prosperity.*' In New 
Caledonia, “ Their gods were their ancestors, whose relics they kept 
up and idolised." At Tana, The general hame for gods seemed to 
be amnlia ; that igeans a dead man] and hints, says the Rev. George 
Turner, with refreshing frankness, alike at the origin and nature 
o^ their religious worship.** When the chief prayed^, he offered up 
yam end fruits, saying, Compassionate father, ‘ here is some food 
for you eat it. ,Be kind to us on account of it." Those who wish 
to sec the whqje of the evidence marshalled in battle array have 
only to thm to the firtfi volumfe of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s PrincipleH 
of Sociology y where they will find abundant examples from all times 
and places gathered together in a^vast^and over^elrning phalanx. 

What concerns 'me here a little more is to call attention to the 
fact that even in Christianity itself the same primitive element sur- 
vives as the^ centre of all that ds most distinctively religious, as 
opposed to theological, in the Christian religion. 

It is the universal ^patholic ^custom to place the rolics of saints or 
martyrs under the altars in churches. Thus ihe body of St. Mark the 
Evangelist lies under the high altar of St. Mark's, at Venice; and in 
every other Italian cathedral, or chapel, a reliquary is deposited 
within the altar itself. So well understood is this principle in the 
Latin Church, that it has hardened into the saying, ‘'No relic, no 
altar." ^The sacrifice of the mass takes place at such an altar, and is 
performed by ©a priest in s^rificial robes. The entire Roman 
Catholic ritual is a ritual derived from the earlier sacerdotal ideas of 
ministry at an altar, and itsc connection with the primitive form is 
still kept up by the* necessary presence of hilman remains in its holy 
places. * 

Furthermore, the very idea of a church itself is descended from 
the early Christian meeting-places in the 'catacombs or at the tombs 
oft the martyrs, v^hich are^ nuitersally allowed to have been the 
primitive Ghristiem altars. We know how that the cruciform dome- 
covered plan ot CSwrbfm churches is derived from these early 
meeting-places at the ^junction of lanes *or al}dys ii^ the catacombs ; 
that the nave, chancel, and transepts indicate the crossing of the 
alleys, while the dome represents the holhwed-out portion* or rudely 
circular vault where the ^o lines of arch\^y intersect. The 
earliest dome-covered churches were attempts, as it were, to construct 
a catacomb above ground for the reception of •the altar-tomb of a 
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saint or martyr# Similarly with the chapels that open out* at the 
side iroih the aisles or transepts. EtymologicaUy, the word chapel 
is the modernised form o4 eap^lla^ the . arched^ sepulchre excayated in 
the walls^of the catacombs^ before 1^6 tomb in which it was usual to 
offer up prefer and praise. The chapels *built out from the aisles in 
Boman churches, each with its own altar and its own saintly relics, 
are attempts to reproduce^above ground in the same way the original 
sacred places in the early Christian excavated cemeteries. 

Thus Christianity itself is linked on to the very antique custom of 
worship at tombs, aiAl the habit of ancestor- worship by altars, relics, 
and invocation of saints, even revolutionary 'Protestantism still 
retaining son^p last faint marks of its origin in the dedication of 
churches to particular evangelists or martyrs, and in the mortf or 
less disguised survival of altar, priesthood, sacrifice and vestments. 

Now, I don’t say ancestor-worship gives us ^he whole origin of 
everything that is included in Christian English ddnds in the idea 
of religion. I don’t say it accounts for alf the cosmologies and 
cosmogonies of savage, barbaric, or civilized tribes. Those, for the 
most part, are pure niythologi(?al products, explicable mainly, I 
believe, by means of the key with which Mr. Andrew Lang supplies 
us ; and one of them, adopted into Genesis from an alien source, has 
come to be accepted by modem ChiistCindom as part of lhat organised 
body of belief^ which forms the Chjistian creed, though not iji any 
true sense the Christian religion*. Nor do I. stiy that* ancestor- worship 
gives us the origin of those ontological, metaphysical, or mystical 
conceptions which form part of the phil(5sophy dr theology of many 
priesthoods. Beligions as we generally get thbm envisaged for us 
nowadays, are held to include the mythology, the cosmogony, the 
ontology, and even the ethics of the race that practises them^ These 
extraneous developments, however, I hold to spring from different 
roots and to have nothing necessarily in common with religion 
proper. If we have once accounted for the origin of gfiosts, gods, 
tombs, altars, temples, churches, wor^ip, sacrifice, priesthoods, and 
ceremonies, then hftvo accounted tgv all that is essential and 
central in religion, and may hand over all the rest — the tales, stories, 
and pious legends — to the account of comparative mythology or of 
the yet unfounded science of comp/i.ratiVe idealogy. 

Once more, I don't wish to insist, 'either, that every particular 
individual god, national or naturalistic, must necessarily represent a 
particular ghost — the dead spjirit of a single definite once-living 
person. ^It *is enough to show, as Mr. Spencer has shown, that the 
idea of the'god, and the worship paid to a god, are directly derived 
from the idea of flie ghost, ..and the^ offerings made to the ghost, 
without necessarily holding, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every 
god is and must be in ultimate analysis the ghost of a particular 
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Imman being. Once the conoeptioxx of gods had been evolved by 
humanity^ and had become a common part of every man’s ihnagined 
imiverso*-of tho world as it presented itself to the mind of the 
percipient — ^then it was natura]). enough that new gods should be 
made from time to timo out of abstractions or special ^pects and 
powers of nature^ and that tho same worship should be paid to such 
now-made and purely imaginary gods as hild previously been paid to 
the whole host of gods evolved f ifbm personal and tribal ancestors. 
It is tho first step that costs : once you have got tho idea of a god 
f airly '^cvolved, any number of extra, gods may be invented or intro- 
duced from all quarters. A great pantheon Tcadily admits new 
members from many strange sources. Familiar instances in the 
best-known pantheon are those of Concordia, Pecunia, Aius, Locu- 
tius, Rcdiculas Tutanus.(i The Bomans, indeed, deified every con- 
ceivable operation ‘of nature or of human life; they had gods or 
goddesses |or the minutg&t details of agriculture, of social relations, 
of the first years of childhood, of marriage and domestic arrauge- 
ments generally. Many of their deities wore obviously manufactured 
to meet a special demand on special bccasions^ But*^ at tho samo time, 
none of theso gods, so far as we can see, could ever have come to 
exist at all if the ghost-theory and ancestor-worship had not already 
made familiar to tho human ‘mind tho principles and practice of 
religion generally. The very idea of a god would not otherwise have 
been evolved ; thdugh, vhen once evolved, any number of new beings 
could readily be affiliated upon it by tho human imagination. 

Still, to admit that other elements have afterwards come in to con- 
fuse religion, is quite a different •thing from admitting that religion 
itsolf has more than one origin. Whatever gives us tie key to the 
practice bf^worship gives us the key to real religion. STow, one may 
read through almost any books of the my&ologieal school without 
over coming upob. a single word ihat throws one ray of light upon 
the origin "^of religion itself thus properly called. To trace the 
development of this, that, or tbe other story or episode is in itself a 
very valuable ertudy in human evolution: but ino'amount of tracing 
such si cries ever ogives us the faintest clue to the question why men 
worshipped Osiris, Zcus, Sivp, or Venus ; why they offered up prayer 
and praise to Isis, or to Atteniis ; ]vhy they made sacrifices to Gapi- 
toliah Jove at Botno^ or (4ew turtie-doves on the altar of Johweh, 
god of Israel, at Jerosalein* The ghost-theory and the practice of 
ancestor- worship show u$" i natured baris, and genesis for all these 
customs, and explain them in a way to which no mythological en- 
quiry can add a single item of fondatnentd interest. 

It may be well to attempt some slight provision^ diaen^nglement 
of the various extraneous elements which interw&ve theiiiselveB at 
last with the simple primitive fabric of practical religion. 
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In the first ]^ls{b6^ there is the ;m^i^blogicdl element, l^he i^ytho* 
pooic lacultjr is a reality , in lalankm Stories arise, gro^>, gather 
episodes witix moYemenl, *tr^ tranisffiute 

wahdeir f arrin space, get ooi^pted lj^ in, ,^ thoi^^ ways 
suffer change and modification, ]!7ow, such stories conn^t tiiem* 
selves sometimes with liviigg men and women. Everybody knows 
how many myths exist oven in our ^wn ^ay about e^ery prominent 
or peculiar pemon. They also gather more particularly round the 
memory of the dead, a^d especially of any very distinguished diead 
man or woman. Sometimes they take their rise in genuine tradition, 
sometimes they are pure fetches of fancy or of the romancing faculty. 

‘ The ghosts or the' gods are no less exempt from those mythopoDic 
freaks than other people ; and as gods go on living indefinitelyfthey 
have time for plenty of myths to gather about thenoi In some cases, 
myths demonstrably older than a particular human being — say 
Caesar, Virgil, Arthur, Charlemagne — get fitted by later ages to 
those special personr.lities. The same thing may often happen with 
gods. Myth comej^at last, in short, to be the history of the gods ; 
and a personage about 'whom many myths exist, whether real or 
imaginary, a personification of nature or an abstract qualify, may 
grow in time to be practically a divine Ijping, and to receive worship, 
the final test of divinity. 

Again, myths^b^^^ gods cojne fli the long run,4n many ca*ses, 
to be written down, especially by the priests, and themselves acquire 
a considerable degree of adventitious holiness. Thus we get Sacred 
Sooks ; and in %ost advanced races, the sacred bocScs tend to become 
an important integral part of religion, and a test of the purify of 
tenets or ceremehial. But sacred boo^ almost always contain rude 
cosmological gueSscs and a supema^oral cosmogony,, as well as tales 
about the doings, relationships,, and prerogatives of the gods. Such 
early philosophical conjectures come then to be intimately 1X)und up 
with the idea of religibh, aiuE in many^^ases even to supersede in 
certain minds its true,, practical, central kernel. The extreme of this 
tendency is seen in English Protestant Bisflenting Bibliolatry. 

Eationalistic and reconcilmtpry glosses tend to arise with advan- 
cing culture.* / ^'^tempts are mad^ to, tretoe thq pedigree and mutual 
relations of the gods, and to cf disbr^sneies in earlidir 

legends. The Theogoriy of a dcfii^fy ^ort undertaken in 

this dire(ftion ixff the ^reek the attonpt is made 

by the most learned and philosbp^ii|ly-n^ ammig the priests, 
and results^ in a quasi- jfiiiloSe^cftt;!iny^ like that of the 

Brahmans. In the monotheisric.Qr ^half^monotheistic religions, this 
becomes theology. ' In proportion ab, it grdws more and more^ laboured 
and definite, the attentidh of the learned and the priestly class is 
more and ujiore directed to' dogma^ creed, faith, abstract formulae of 
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philosophical or intellectual belief, and less and* less tp ritiwd or 
practice. But the popular religion remains usually, as in India, a 
religion of practical custom and dbsei^ances, having very little 
relation to the highly aj^stradt theological ideas of the*^ leamed«or 
the priestly. * • • 

Lastly, in the highest religions, a Ijirge element of ethics, of 
sentiment, of broad humani^tarianism, of perverted emotion, is allowed 
to come in, often to the extent of obscuring the original factors of 
practice and observance. We are constdnjly taught that ‘‘real 
religion means unany things winch have nothing on earth to do- 
with religion proper, in any sense, but are merely high morality, 
tinctured by emotional devotion towards a spirituah being or set of 
beings. ^ 

Owing to all ‘these causes, modem investigators, in searching for 
the origin of religion, are apt to mix-up with it, even when dealing 
with savage tribes,. many extraneous questions of cosmology, cos- 
mogony, philosophy, metapbysies, ethics, and mythology. They do 
not sufficiently see that the true question narrows itself down at last 
to two prime factors — worship and saorificTe. In all early religions, 
the practice is at a maximum, and the creed at a minimum. Wc, 
nowadays, look back upon ^ihese early cults, which were cults and 
little else, with minds warped by modem theological prejudices — by 
constant wrangling dogmas, ejauses, definitiori^/^and formularies. 
We talk glibly of the Hindu' faith or the Chinese belief, when W(* 
ought rather to talk of the Hindu practice or the Chinese observances. 
By thus wrongly ^conceiving the nature of religion, we go astray as to 
its origin. We shall only get right again when we learn to separate 
mythology entirely from religion, and when we recpgnize that the 
growth and 4ev,ek)pment of the piyth have nothing at all to do with 
the ^beginnings of worship. The science of comparative mythology 
and folk-lore is a viduable and light^bearing study in its own way : 
but it has no in6re;to do with the origin of religion than the science 
of ethics or vthe science of geology. There ^ are ethical rules in 
most advanced cults : th^e are geological surmises in most sacred 
books : but neither one nor the other are on that account religion, 
any more then )ihe li^ory of Jehoshaphat or the legend of Samson. 

® These are only,! a4i^, vefy brief and hasty hints on a great 
subject. If I were a ^Qiflard Reader, or a Hibhert Lecturer, I would 
work them out in with illustrative examples. As I am not, 
I can only write a article about them! But what I want to 

suggest sums itself up in One sentence thus; Religion is practice, 
mythology is talk. 

/ * ‘ c Geaj^ Aixbn. 



• • THE TrNMA?INa OF ENGLAND. 

Anything written by Professor A. Freeman on the so-called 
parallels to Irish Homo Hule, I should certainly not “throw aside 
unread,*’ as he thinks I might do. No differCnoo of opinio^ has 
ever hindered me from bestowing careful attention, in accordance 
with the well-worn Latin saying, upon the arguments of an 
adversary. *Jfi the present case, it is, at any rate, a relief to meet 
with one who has mastered the main facts, who clearly distingiiis£es 
between Home Hule as in Canada, FedcraliSm, and dynast^ Personal 
Union — three systems which, Mr. Gladstone and t^oso who follow 
him have mixed up in hopeless confusion ;*indiscriminatbly apply- 
ing the name of Home Rule to* the most diverse constitutional 
arrangements, so Ijiat'only clyirm of powerful trouble ” may be 
produced, wherewith to harry the Union. 

The object of my essay in August last was, to Tjnmix these various 
systems from the witches’ cauldron into which they had been 
thrown pell-mell by the propounders of impossible analogies. I 
am pleased to» find — and I avow it is only what. I had expected 
— that Dr. Freeman virtually acknowledges the correctness of the 
matter-of-fact statements contained in tha^ article. “ I have nothing,” 
he says, “ or next to nothing, to argue with Mr.^arl Blind. There 
are very few of his facts that I have any wish to dispute.” In reality, 
he docs not dispute any. On the other hand, he fully admits that 
many false analogies have been quoted, in the matter* of Home 
Rule, and that many of them have been quoted by Mr* Qladstone.^\ This 
is rather hard as coming from one who stands in the Home Rule 
camp. Mr. Gladstone and' his party have often laid stress on 
Sweden-Norway aijd Austria-Hungary as excellent examples of 
Home Rule. Professor Freeman, howower, remarks in reference to 
what I have written : — “•He easily shows that the relation between 
Hungary, and Austria has* nothvng to do ynth Some 
Meanwhile, let it be well remembered that not only have •the 
leaders of the Parnellite party been in the habit of treal^g England 
as a “foreign country,” ay, eyeu^as “the enemy^s country,” but that 
Mr. Gladstone him^f asserted ihal^ theiaws came to Ireland “in a 
/omgrw gmrb.” • • • . , . ^ 

The manifest tendency of all this talk is, to accustom the mind of 
the Engli^ masses to false analogies which, if they were practically 
worked out one day, would really make Ireland much a foreign 
country to England as Hungary is to .^ustria, or. Norway to Sweden. 
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“ Why ” — it would then Ije said by these preachers* of the^unwn of 
hearts—^" have we not all along op^y maintained that the Iridi case 
is the some as that of the countries w#eo Often 4juotod ? Are ym not 
consistent now in addnz eTSb for separate milituy and navid 
organisation P Did not M^r. Parnell himself once toll you that he 
would put no restriction mpon the future of Ireland P ” So England^ 
if ever she yielded to the ^charmer’s yoice, wotild drift into total 
disruption. Iloncyed words lised during a time of strategic tran> 
sition. con os little prevent the consequonoels ^f a fatal step as the 
pleasant smell of a piece of roasted cheese helps the mouse which has 
been allured into the trap. 

^August lust I mentioned that ‘Hungary, though composed of 
various nationalities with different languages,' firmly nudntains 
a strict Dcgislati>io Union by means of u single Parliament. 1 
added : — “ To hpr Magyar patriots it .is quite a sufficient tribulation 
that the adjoining to{‘ritorics of Transylvania (itself composed of a 
medley of races) and of Croatia arc gifted with special diets." 
Since these words appeared, there, have been* some striking occur- 
rences which point a moral for the Irish* cast'. A Pan-Croation 
movement has su^enly arisen in Dalmatia, which has a very 
threatening aspect for the Magyar realm. 

A few facts — rather Irish in their aspect — may here bo brought 
to recollection. At the, time of tSio Hungarian War ofrlndependenco, 
and of the Gennan popular rising at Vienna, the Croats, in collusion 
with the Court eamarilla, played a reactionary part, comparable to 
the one played byl Irishmen dining Parliamentary and Common- 
wealth struggles in England, dto the Croats and their confederates, 
upon whose counter-revolutionary intrigues Bussian intervention 
was based^ the downfall of ftqedom in Hungary and Austria was 
mainly oudng in 1848-49. Eow, in 1867, when the Magyars strove 
for the resompthm of their onment liberties, the Croats were invited 
by Deak to pote dot^ their odesires oh what was called a “blank 
sheet of white paper,*’ So the Croats'did. They, thereupon obtained 
a special Diett h ^special Executive, a special Minister in the 
Hungarian OabuMt, a number of seats iu the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and an qssurBitiee.as to* a certain number of official positions 
being assigned to tOmts i(|ai affair^ common to both oofuntries. They 
further were aUowed to devote the greater part of their country's 
revpnues to their own. One might have expected that'overy- 

thing had thus been,fl#iftled, if not to mutual,' at least to Croatian, 
satisfaction. Instead of this, two or three years «eldom*pass ere 
some new demand is preferred by the Croats, and a new compromise 
has to be resorted to. If Hungary hesitates, the Bussian register 
is usually o^ned by the worshippers of the Panslavist music of the 
future. Threats ore then held out, in the Shan Van Voght style, to 
the melody of “ The Cossacks arc on the way.” 
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A Wl-known object of the Pan-Oroat party is, to-'OBtablish 
a separate Slav Power at the side of Heagary, b;;^ means of the 
junction of Croatia, Slavoni^ and Dalmatia^with the action, if 
posfftble, *of Bosnia and Herzegov&ia* tHowevery in the Diet of 
Dalmsitia, there was* an Italian majority when Count T^affe, some 
ten years ago, came to tlw helm of Austrian affairs. Thanks to the 
favour he has shown to 'the Hdhio Ihile, Federalist, and disrup- 
tionist parties among tho Slav section of the population, the Croats 
have succeeded at last in converting the Italian majority bf the 
Dalmatian Diet into a Slav one, which now demands tho junction 
with Croatia and Slavonia. Tho ulterior aim is, to bring about the 
dismemberment of Hungary herself, the establishment of a FederaKsm 
verging upon political dissolution, and thc^ erection of a Hlofi' Power 
equally dangerous to Magyars and to Germans. "So heatAl have tho 
leaders of this new movement Already grown that, in their programme, 
they openly declare : — “ Tinder the protections of tho Croatian State- 
law, Croats and Serbs enjoy qqual rights, oven as they form one nation, 
onhidc of icliich n(f other nntiomUty ifi recognised in Balmaiia.^^ With 
a single stroke of tho pen the Italian population is- thus set aside. 
The iidministration and the schools of Dalmatia are ‘‘ to be purged of 
Italian and Gorman influence.” Both the Catholic and tho Orthodox 
Church are to receive tho Old-SLwonian liturgy. No wonder tho 
moderate Lilferal NapJo, of Posth, as welk as the Egyeteetes, the 
organ of the advanced Left in Hungary, declare in the strongest 
language against these Pan-Croatian tendencies, which would upset 
the existing dualism, and throw all tho countries between the Car- 
pathians and the Adriatic into the melting pot” — to use Mr. 
John Morley’s graphic term. • 

It is not to be expected that Mr. Gladstdhe will study these 
intricate matters. Tet th^ form a strange comihentary upon his 
favourite stock quotations. This much, I think, mayT)e foretold 
with certainty. If ever the ^cvil defy should, come when the men 
were in power at •Dublin who wanted to break the neck” of 
English rule in Ireland, and to ” chase from the country the usur- 
pation which has long h§d its heel upon our necks,” ^ tho Protestant 
population of Ulster would soon not only diare the destiny reserved 
for the Italian population of Dalmatia* by their new Croat markers, 
but meet with even a worse fate. 

W&lst tho Oroi^s thus pull at one end of Austria-Hungary; tho 
Czechs— -uifmindful^f their ancient connection with the old German 
Empire tand tfie subsequent Bund; unmindful also of the fact of 
their being surrounded by a Gernian population in Austria, of whom 
there arA ^,000,0(X) in Bohemia itself — have come up with renewed 
demands for thq autonomous independence of the Bohemian 
(1) Mr. JPamell at Waterford,** as r^oxted by tho FremarC 9 JoumaU 
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Crown.” They want Francis Joseph to he crowned at Fragne. The 
persecution practised even now by Cz^hs jagainst the Qerman paart 
of the population again calls up a comparison with Ireland. Are 
these very encouraging ezcnuples for England to, hand overUlst^ t6 
the tender mercies of the League ? • * 

We live in times when things move fast. Since the article on 
‘‘Mr, Gladstone and the Civilised World” was published/ there 
have been fresh characteristic occurrences al^o in Norway-Sweden, 
where “the system we recommend.” has had«an “almost magical 
working” in the tray of making two peoples “one in heart and 
affection,” The two nations have jseparate Parliaments, separate 
GtYemments, separate armies and navies. But Sweden, according 
to the TTreaty of 1815, reserved to herself the decision over the 
common ®plomatiS and consular concerns of the two countries. 
Even to thjs slight privil/sgo, however, the advanced party in Norway 
now demurs. I will* not pronounce a judgment. I simply state 
facts. At Stockholm the answer givey, is, that, being the larger 
Power, and having taken upon herself the mofe onerous duties, 
Sweden may well claim to retain her few and small rights. There 
are Swedes who would rather dissolve the existing compact, alto- 
gether than renounce them. Other Swedes give to understand that 
the treaty of 1815 might be ^abolished outright for the sake of 
returning to thd Treafby of Kiel, by which Norway was simply 
adjudged to Sweden. This latter party thus holds out a threat of 
downright incorporation of Norway, as a means of cutting short all 
further demands. *It is a prettj^’ quarrel as it ^stands. What does 
Mr. Gladstone say to it P 

He has Jbeen at Paris of late. Even there lie might have seen the 
deep disunion which exists between Norway and Sweden, Whilst 
the Swedish Government and Parliament refused all official partici- 
pation in ^ the Exhibition, the Norwegian Storthing, or People's 
Bepresentation, resolved upon an opposite course by granting a 
considerable sum for the encouragement of the psfrticipatioji of native 
exhibitors. " ' Being one of thos^ who wish well to the maintenance 
of the French Bi^pablic, I simply mention the fact as a further 
evidence how Nmfway and Sweden more and more incline tbwards 
going wholly separate ways.* The union of hearts is nowhere. 

Dr. Freeman dice witote; — “Federalism is out of place if it 
attempts [either to braali; asuftder what is already more closely 
united, or to unite what is wholly incapable bf union! In short, 

I have always held that a Federal system is tlie right thing when 
it is a step in advance, but^that it is a wrong thing when it is 
a step backwards. In a word, the business of if Federal ^union is 
to bind together, and not to part asunder.” Now, can there be the 
slightest doubt that all the Home Buie and loose Federal proposi- 
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tions^ as well as the dangerous analogies drawn by Gladatonians 
from countries merely connected by a coinmoiv dynasty, are calculated 
to part asunder wbat is already more closely united witbin tbe four 
sea> by wbiSb these islands are surrounded i Are Englishmen, with 
• their eyds open, ai\d with the ^lessons of the various much- vaunted 
foreign examples staring them in the face, to frivolously unlock the 
floodrgates of political dissolution P * , # 

The Making of England has cost a great deal of blood. It is not 
oven yet quite complete — or else. there would be nfi difficulty tn a 
portion of Ireland. The Unmaking of England isrthe manifest aim 
of men who formerly threatened, her with war, and who now would 
fain obtain from h^r, by wile, the moans of fatally hurting her^ 
later on. What did Mr. Parnell say, but^^a few years since, at 
Cincinnati, at Cleveland, and at Waterford? He •expressed hopes 
that “some day or other they^should carry arms for Ireland,” in 
order to “ destroy the last link.” He exclaimed*: — 

‘'We declare that it the duty ot ev^y Irishman to free his country if he 
can. (Cheers.) .... We will work by constitutional means aa long as it suita 
ns. (Great cheering.) Wo refuse to plunge this country into the horrors of 
civil vr&r when she has not a chance ; but 1 usk any man at this board, I ask 
any true Irishman, be he priest or bo he'layipan, whether he wpuld not con- 
sider it the hrst duty of an Irishman to do what ho could to enable his country 
to take her place aij^iong the nations of the^world. (Cheers.) If it could be 
shown to him that there was a fair pro&j^ect of success from tne saorifice, I ask 
my reverend and lay friends whether they would not consider it their highest 
duty to give their lives for the country that gave t]iem birth. (Cheers.) .... 
Our present path is withiu the lines of tho Constitution. • England has given 
us that Constitution for her purposes. We will use it for ours. (Loud cheers.) ” 

There could be no clelrer indication of a full resolve to JuJfn the 
sword against England as soon as there was a fair prospect of success 
— say, during a war, or a series of wars^^in which this tountry might 
be engaged. It strikes Liberal obtervers abroad, who hold England 
to be a progressive Power, that it would® be madqes's to present men 
who avowed such designs, with a separate Parliament and a separate 
Executive, so that they might become what in German* is called 
bundniss/dhig ; that is, oap&ble of alliances with foreign Govern- 
ments. For, let it be well noted, {here is a great. , difference 
between a mere would-be rebel minority in a great national Parlia- 
ment such as this , country at present possesses, and an efficiently 
organised Secessionisn^ having legal bold over an island by means 
of a Legislature and a^Govefnmemi . of its own. With a would-be 
rebel minority, t<t whos^ obl&truetioliist tactics the closure may be 
applied at any monfbnt — and parliamentary government would 
become impossible without such a right-Aa foreign Power would be 
loth to conclude an ^liance. It would be different with a legally 
constituted Irish State. Such a«.State would bo able, in a time 
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of turmoil; to send its accredited' ambassadors abroad; and te e<mclllde 

formal treaties. t ♦ 

Mr. Parnell; under tbe s^r of those beyond the Atlantic, on 
whose pecuniary contributions the maintenance' of the Leaanje de- 
pended, had to arow, off and on, what his real fim was. Not only 
had he to make speeches which, if read properly, contain fair 
warning to England, but he bp,d*also to Ksfon approvingly to similar 
harangues of his priestly allies. At a Land Jjeague banquet at Oork, 
Father Green^, introduced to those assembled by Mr. PameU 
himself, said amidst enthusiastic applause : — • 

^ “ What we do for England we only efo under compulsion. I here declare 
openly that, atf the Pope at Home denied the right of ‘Victor Emanuel to rob 
him ox his dominions, nndewas ready to throw him out by aimed force — (gresat 
cheeTing]^ — so overf Iiishmon have the same right to kick out John Bull fiom 
Ireland, even aa the Pope of Eomo had tbo right to kick out Victor Emanuel. 
(Cheers.)* And if the siiicos or of St. Peter made a declaration in that sense, 
I say that the Irish people ha\e tht3^right to do the same hero.** 

Frantic applause greeted theuo words of *the»priest who denied to 
Italy the right of being a united nation, *but who would fain have 
Ireland erected into a stronghold of theocratic Romanism, the fierce 
enemy of both Protestant .herdtios and of philosophical thinkers. 
Mr. Parnell, the Protestant, did not dare to utter a word against 
Father Greene's rav/ngs. The ^^.revolutionists and the assassins," 
<< the infamous, the most contemptible, characters in history : " 
these are the usual epithets applied to Italian patriots by the asso- 
ciates of the League, as well as by leaders like Mr. William 
O’Brien, M.P. At tbe death of Ricasoli, the most widely circulating 

Hom(^ |{ule organ at Dublin said ; — ' t 

• 

The gong of intriguers and £ree lances who created a bankmpt Italy from 
nnscmpttlonfl oonfiscotions, is rspidlwthinmng. After the other associates of 
Sicasoli llukch heoA diMgged before the judgment seat of Ood, he himself Ml 
down dead, hy an apoplectic fitf in the midst of the town whose rightftal king is 
a prisoner in the Vatioau, whilst the puppet of the ^volution bears a crown 
wrigbing on his hvow in the ^uirinal.” 

To a parfy of this charaote;r, Gluj^stoniaus would hand over 
Government in trekiad !* In the abused name of freedom and 
nationality, loyal ihen are asked to bow their necks under 

the yoke of this SeoMsionist end Ultramontane conspiracy. To 
Continental Progressists Ihe’oouBsel r^ads lilge a sneer. It would bo 
ridiculous, they say, werd it not so disgraohful. ‘ “ Oddly enough ” 
•—the PaU Mall Oexetfe observed some years ago, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. John Morley— “the country whtJe the spirit of nation- 
ali^ gives us most trouble is the only portioh of ther realm where 
Garibaldi » regarded, in the language of a O()tholio newspaper, ‘as 
a notorious malefactor, whose acohmulated crimes render his memory 
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utfiimous^ But then the IrLab popidio? p«? ty> though, lod a Pro- 

testant^ is not only Catholic hut I^apal•*^ # 

Uu4er the agrarian maslc, t^e ajjiti^Euglish moTemout ih^JMand 
^*lai;gely tslerioalist^ roaotiouary aa Regards kiteUeotual enlighten** 
ineut> oppoifked therafofe to trap progress ; thus paTtakiog of the old 
Ywd^eau character. Framoe has had the most sanguinary troubles 
with her western provinoesi front tjio# first Bevokition down to 
Louis Philippe — ^from 1790 to 1832. It so happened that, in the 
Breton part of the Veii<I<S 0 , the people oven Spoke (^d still largely 
speak) a Ealtio, non-French tongue, and scarcely regarded them- 
selves as Frenchmen. All this 4id not prevent France from “ fight- 
ing it out on that l^ne in the interest of national cohesion. Alone 
in the time until 1804, about 150,000 persoi^s lost their lives on the 
side of the rebellion during liarrowing struggles “full of tftrocities. 
Yet, will it be contended by ‘Liberals tbat the Yond^e ought to 
have been allowed her own will, even though a fino peasantry 
furnished stout champions for^the clericalist and royalist reaction P 

Now let us return to the Vend^ean clericalists of the British 
West. About the time of the tragedy in the Phosnix Park, an Irish 
paper, glorying in the name of The Cutholic Progt^ess, wrote 

“ Tho woes of Ireland aie all duo to ono siaglo cause— the exMenoe of Pro- 
lostantism in Ireland. Tho icmody could only be found in tho removal of that 
which caused tho ciril, which still continues.*^ Why were the Irish not contdut ? 
Because, being Irish and Catholic, they aro governed ^y a public opinion which^ 
1*1 Bnglish and Protestant. Unless Ireland is governed as a Catholic nation » 
and full scope given lo tho development of the Catholio Qhurch in Ireland by 
a])propriating to tho Catholic religion the funds given to aeligion, a recurrence 
ot such events as are now taking place cannot be prevented. Would tliat evmj 
Protestant meeting’^hovse way swept from the land/ Then would Ireland re- 
cover herself, and outrages would he unknowu i for there would be se admix- 
ture of misbelievers with her champions.” , 

This is in the spirit of the night of iSt. Bartholomew. Drive' out 
tho misbelievers ; the necessity for outrages will then cease. ^Speakers 
und writers in the League interest carefully refrain from rebuking 
these atrocious sentiments. They cannot afibrd to quarrel with the 
material upon which they work for their Separatist purposes. 

In the Dublin Nation, Mf. Windthorst, tho leader of the Ultra- 
montane party in tho German Parliament, has been extolled as tho 
true advocate of right and freedom^ That party agitates for tfie 
restoration of the temporal power of the Papacy, for the recall of 
the Jesuit Order to (Germany, and for the reappointment of those 
bishops who brand civil marriage as i* concubinage.’’ What would bo 
the prospects 'for divil and refigioac freedom in Ireland, if men who- 
look to Windthorst as their models were rule at Dublin? Or let us 
take a glance at the J ^utfiah That paper has boon in tho 

habit of denouncing a university which is free to all denomina- 
tions as a Godless fabric.” •Speaking of Count Taoffe^ tho 
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present reactionary minister in Anstrifti it once had^ in ^ article 
dealing witli “ the mc^t Aeety chapter in Irish history* the 
brilliant fortunes of the Irish race in^ forkgn lands/’ the following 
remark : ** The Taaffes — yiscohnts Taafie and Earls of Garlingford 
— were of the oldest Irish noblesse, apd being both good Oatholics 
and good Irishmen, they did manful sendee to the House of Stuart 
in the Jacobite wars.” l^fanfui service to the House of Stuart ! 
May those Eadicals over here who are to be allured into the Home 
Rule net by the bait of ‘‘ the two Democraci^,” reflect upon these 
sympathies of the Qo-called Freeman. 

The present French Republic, whatever may be its shortcomings, 
has at any rate earnestly set about redressing, in^ matters of popular 
instruction, a deplorably state of things which had been a disgrace 
to the country. It has founded an efficient non-denominational 
school system* untrammelled by Frms Ignorantim (“ Ignorant 
Brothers,” as the monkish congregation calls itself), and by equally 
ignorant Sisters. In the struggle for the intellectual deliverance of 
the masses, the French Republic© has had to deni with recalcitrant 
monks, who insolently declare themselves above the law. What had 
the Freeman^ 8 Journal to say ? Here is its Pontifical utterance : — 

“ While the Eldest daughter of the grand old Celtic mother, she who was 
once^ also the eldest daughter of the Church, reels frenzied in some strange 
madness, lifts the right-hand against the altar, tramples •on the Cross, and 
hunts down the priest as men once hunted down the wolf — while Catholic 
Erance, we say, thus rages, possessed by some wild insanity, her sister in race 
and faith, Catholic Iceland, .nbt only kneels in shame and tears and sorrow for 
the sons of France, bat hastens to ipake such poor rejferation as she can for the 
foul deeds at whi<^ Oiristendom stands aghast, while history* will brand them 
in word3 of fire.” » 

• 

This is as'good ‘as anything the Holy Father is in the habit of 
saying every jfear in his anathema against heretics. The same Home 
Rule paper approvingly quoted the hope expressed sjby one of the 
CongregatiotiiallBt fathers, ‘that the Christian manhood of Franco 
would spring to ite feet and avenge itself by hurling the Republican 
statesmen from power. l)hese Romish, these Popish sentiments (I 
think it is right to use the good old* words when the ^'bad old 
enemy” has to be fought) pervade the mass of the party which aims 
at the Unmaking df £)hglagid. ' 

Some of the speSt^hLeh of the League, with the caution forced 
upon them by the ^ni^essity of not ^feiiiaturely disturbftig their 
sleep-walking English ffiends, may keep the; worst designs, for the 
nonce, in the backgrouncL Yet in atitijvery foun- 

dation, the parole was given out, that ^^all EhgU8h literature should 
be hogcotti^d out of Ireland.^ Evidently, the men of the Pontifical 
connection, who pull the wires of the Home Rule organization, have 
become afraid of the freer philospphical spirit 'which is growing up 
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in £Bgl||iid» this makes them all the more violent in their 
endeavanr to 'set np a separate Irish State^ as" a means of stopping 
the mteUect^ contaminaftionf ‘ ' 

• Almost»6irery hranoh of the Irisb League, has for j^ars had a 
priest as its chairman*pr secretary.. The Archbishops of Dublin wd 
Cashel are its open protecjjbors. ^^But how is it then — ^many h|ye 
askjsd-' — ^'that the Flan of Campaign ^as been condemned by the 
Holy Inquisition P Is this not clear proof of Home Kule being far 
from meaning Borne Rule P ’’ • • 

Only those who <fo not understand the inngp workings of the 
Papal hierarchy can be puzzled by the apparent contradiction. 
Irish Home Rule has the hearty approval of the Jesuit Frator- 
nity. A correspondence between its superiors at Borne, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, which by chance came to light, some yoars back, 
afforded the fullest evidence^ Now, the Jesuit Ojder practically 
controls the Pope. In the declaration of*t]^e Holy Idquisition, 
there is not a word in condemnation of Home Buie. On this 
point the Papacy Jjioeps to ifb tr^iitional policy. An Ireland with 
a political organisation 'of her own might be used as an instru- 
ment, under favourable circumstances, to help to bring down 
to her knees heretical and freethinking England. ^ The Boman 
Church, still aiming at the re-Catholization of the English nation, 
and wishing nqt to lose the foptii% she has within the Catholic 
portion of the English aristocracy) has to play a difficult part. She 
has to show sympathy with Irish farmers ; .yet she must avoid giving 
too great offence to Catholic land- owners of influence on this side of 
the United Eingdom, whose interests extend into Ireland. That is 
the whole meaning of the decree of the Holy Office. Those Irish 
Leaguers who twit Liberal Unionists with the pi^nouUcement from 
the Vatican, know full well how things really stand. They, only 
have their fun with puzzled John BuA. • 

There is reason to think that the intricate jgolicy of the Papacy 
is little understood jBven by nfany Gladstonkins who profess to be 
guides on Irish affairs. Mr. Gladstone hilnself certainly understands 
it perfectly well, though perhaps' he does not wish to be reminded 
just now of what he wrote on ‘‘The*yatican Decrees,” when he 
said : — ** The Borne of the Middle Agee claimed universal monarchy. 
The modem Church of Borne has abandoned nothing, retracted 
nothing.” In the same way; Mr., Gladstone once knew full wpll 
what the League aii&s at iit the way of the dismemberment of this 
country. CEe knew, and»he knawi^j the aims of that foreign Theocracy 
whose hea^ his present Iristi allies support in the endeavour to sub- 
vert Italia^ umty.« If, nevertheless, fbr the purpose of re-attain- 
ing power, he joins hands with these former enemies of liis and of 
the Liberal cause, that is his personal affair. But the idea of pro- 
# 
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claiming his new policy-ohis sudden desertion fioin the l^annet of 
Progress— as the true IdberaHsm, has been re|ecteA in4%ttantl^ hs 
a preposterotos one in a thonsa&d hiternuoes <jf ^ Xiiteral ]press 
abroad. ' ^ t v , 

Even as An sebret by-ways of Papal policy are little known in 
England at large, so, I am afraid, the case stands also with the Home 
Kule literature of Ireland— el/ie the extraordinary attempt could 
not be made to mislead the ma'sses over here into believing that that 
is a progressive Democracy ” which, in retdi^, irrespective of the 
land question, is n^stly a priest-led reactionary element. It is curi- 
ous how little one half of the world knows the other. In oonversa- 
iipn with many otherwise well-instructed English politicians, writers, 
members of Parliament, whose very calling seemi^ to compel them 
to go to tho sources of idformation, I have found to my astonishment 
that scarcely qny of them had ever , seen anything of the League 
press. Per my part f may truly claim to have always looked upon a 
statesman’s or a political writer ’9 duty in a different light. Of the 
Fenian, Bepeal, Home Buie, Lapd League, an^ National League 
press I have been for many years a regular/ and, I may assort, pains- 
taking reader. Uhsonght, a great deal of knowledge has, moreover, 
come to me {xmeeming the doings of Irish associations which for 
more than a generation have succeeded each other — ^from the time 
of the Phoenix Society and 'the subsequent Feni&n brotherhood 
down to the present. With every real Irish grievance, I need 
scarcely say, I have invariably felt the warmest sympathies. These 
sympathies are recorded in a good many writings, German, English, 
French^ and Italian, not only since, but something like thirty years 
or mors before, the establiahmmit of the Land League. I avow that 
I have uwormly held the land-law question to be not an exclusivoly 
Irish, gvievunce,1bat also a grievance of the corresponding class in 
£ngland.< Hence it always seemed to me a mistake to saddle upon 
Englfttid as a BoticQ the wrong done by an oppressive feudalism to tho 
tillers of the soil in atl parts of tho United Hingdqm. With dear Irish 
friends I have hadt many <ta animated discussion ; and who is there 
among Continental men t^at does not appreciate the characteristic 
liveliness, the hxadHness, aqd the conveitotional wit of Irishmen ? 
Perhaps all these frets tqgqther/ which I mention hut reluctantly, 
may form some exteauatm^ circumstances, even a bill of indemnity, 
in« regard to the ophuons I venture to express; showing, at least, 
that I do not speak wfrhout proper preparatiph, nqr with any fore- 
gone bias. • * . * 

However, as I do not think Idberalism constats of handing over to 
the enemy of Progress the wtopons wherewith may out its throat, 
I feed it impossible to sympathise with the maxim of governing a 
Yend^e in aooordanoe with Yen^^ean ideas. ' For instance, the 
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proposal to ^‘bojroott all English literature ’’ appears to me to lie some*- 
what outsiile.'the l^|$l)erel programme. %% aemia4s one rather oi the 
It^deaf JUbrorui^ J^mhibitorum, It hasa diatanlTflayottr or an^kll ol 4»he 
buzniag pili) cm which Giordano Bruny perished-^that crimir^^^ 
that that of mankind/ as the and 

Pope*s men here 'and abroad ctill the martyred philosopher. Kow» 
the boyoottingi nay« the formal exclusion of literature calculated to 
deliver the minds of men from absuill Isuperstitions, might really 
become a fact some day^ if Ireland were once under a hierarchicaljy- 
ed, separate, Parliameift and Executive. 

Ko free-trade in ideals ; and, let it not be forgouen, also no free- 
trade in commerce. In the same Words of Cheer from the West 
in which the boyoottfag of all English literature was ifdvocat^d in 
United Ireland^ Mr. Parnell’s proposal to b^cott English, manu- 
factures was extolled. The significant hint was added We mean, 
to stop at nothing.” A glance at the protectionist articles id Land 
League papers, or at Mr. William pillon’s (the brother of John 
Dillon) Dimal Science, may fSmish the materials for a forecast. 

Should the Irish people,” says that writer, “ ultimately decide to 
give up their dream of nationhood, and to enter into a more intimate 
union with their ancient enemy, as boin^ at worst a necessary evil, 
they must also make up their minds to accept for their country the 
I)ortion of a dra\jf-farm for England.”# But, “if Ireland ever suts- 
cceds in obtaining the right of making her owA laws and regulat- 
ing her own tarifis, the expediency of protecting her native industries 
will be one of the most important questions which her legislators 
will have to consider.” Home Buie thus means both the poUtioal 
and the commercial capUis deminutio of England. ^ 

Mr. Gladstone, who but recently declared himscl/ once more “ a 
thorough Free Trader,” is certainly aware of the ex*istence of the 
Protectionist tendency in the Irish Homd Buie quarter. It is. there- 
fore rather a striking fact that Mr. Gladstone, in explaining his Bill, 
should have said ; — • • * 

• 

I sometimos see it argued that, in giving up this fiscal unity of the Empire, 
we should give up the unify of the Empire. To that argument I do not auh-> 
scribe. (Hm, hoar.) The unity t>f the Empire* rosts upon the supremacy of 
Parliament, and upon something very much^high^ than there is in considora- • 
tions merely fiscal. But 1 must admit that while T cannot stand upon the lUgh 
ground of principle, 1 do upon the very substantial ground of practice.” 

• 

Mr. Gladstone^ in those ever^memorable dobatei^ gave a hint that 
the mainten^oe of *^the ^pal unity between Great Britain and Ire- 
land is not a vital principle,’’ but mainly a practical consideration 
for the npnee. “ Upon the high ground of principle ” matters looked 
different to him. Let the reader observe, in the foregoing, How tha 
qieaker puts the unity of the Empire at large, by a rhetorical 
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sleight of haxid^ in the place of the United Kingdom. Mr. Glad- 
stone is in the habit of thus qnietlj sowing the seeded the way, 
for a coming policy of hi% which semeoday he metme to announce 
with startling suddenness, ^hen that happens, he nsiyEJly declares 
that the qhesli^xi haS l&ecome **ripe; an^ ho then, is apt to refer 
to such a previous casual remark^ vfhich, when it was uttered, had 
scarcely attracted any attention. In fhe words above quoted, he 
prospectively advocated, ^s ft were, ** Home Eule as in Canada,’^ in 
a political as well as in a commercial senses 

Once, in a mimh-forgotten letter, Mr. Gladstone evpn went beyond 
Eepeal lines. He appeared to question the Hght of this country in 
^the sister-isle altogether, on the ground of the soicalled Papal gift 
of Iceland to England by Pope Adrian being an abnormal and 
arbitrary preceding F” This might one day become a fine and 
fruitful theme to dilate upon in the style of what Mr. Gladstone has 
writteil in more recent letters and articles against the “ black- 
guardly establishment of t^e Legislative Union, If the history 
of constituted countries is to be treated in this way, all the slumber- 
ing race-hatreds and evil remem\)rances of events long past might be 
fanned into renewed fiames, Wtil a perfect Pandemonium were 
let loose 1^1 over Europe. "WJiy, reasoning in the way Mr. Glad- 
stone now does, after bavmg, during his whole long life, pursued 
elactly the contrary line, might not the claim ^f the English to 
Englfdid itself be disputed ? Perhaps this question might become 
ripe when the English Quadrilateral is taken by a combination of 
foreign Powers.^ But patriotic Englishmei^ will probably see to it 
that Ireland is not converted into a political bastion for a possible 
foreign enemy’s use. In the meanwhile, well-wishers of England 
/abroad simply ^tand aghast at the strange doctrines and the violent 
language^ of fhe ex-Premier. . By way of seeking for an explanation 
of the •phenomenon, the Gdntinental Press has often referred to the 
curiouB^ boast Mn Gladstcgie has repeatedly uttered of not having 
a single drop of English blood m his veins/’ though bom at Liver- 
pool. All those who respect whatever good has now and then been 
done during the time he was in office;^ are unpleasantly exercised in 
their minds by these vagaries. 

Like John Bright* whose Lib^al record is certainly an older and 
a better one than that of Mr. Gladstone, Eichard Cobden was a firm 
.opponent of all atttopts at undoing the Legislative Unio;n. That 
country (Ireland)/? he said, *‘will soon be brought within a short 
day’s journey of London, and heed not treated m ^y respect in 
future but as a province,^^ He woulS not Jiear of the ciy for the 
Eepeal of the Union. Whilst denouncing those unthinking persons 
who view tithes as religion,” and whilst free*from all proBelytimng 
tendency, Oobden confessed that he considered the Eoman <]^tholic 
(1) See Lord Bramwell’s letter in Th$ Lihwal XTnioni^ of August 1. 
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religion to be a great operating oanse against tbe.amelioration^f the 
state of Jhrekmdiv’’ believing it^ to be a primaiy cause of the retro- 
grade position^ qa ooiuparpd '^th England^and Scotland^ in which 
we find Ip|laiid at' the present day/* 

*The wise words Macaulay wrote against the Repeal ol the tTnion 
would merit being reprinted at this day. “ But was he hcA a Whig P ” 
some of thoae Neo-Radlcah wdl ask, who, in their democratic zeal, 
worship the Uncrowned King.” * Lt iS a straiige Democracy that 
hangs about one fondly extolled as a pretender to royal position. 
** MacMahon our King ! ” was onee the cry during Fenian troubles 
in Ireland, whilst on English soil Radicals atH Democrats were 
lured with ap. Irish - Republican programme. Is this covert 
Royalism, mixed up with Ultramontanism, and with leanings towards 
foreign Powers, perhaps the Conservative • strain which Mi^ Glad- 
stone once said was contained in the Irish movement ? To foreign 
Liberals and Democrats it seems that ncithqjr Engliifii Radicals nor 
English Conservatives ought to rise at such bait. 

If Macaulay was a .Whig,# John ^Stuart Mill was certainly not. 
One of the best friends ^of the wbrking classes ; a supporter of the 
candidature of the late Mr. George Odgers, whose Republican prin- 
ciples are sufficiently known ; an ardent land reformer, who in prin- 
ciple even preferred the extreme theory of the NationaEsation of the 
Land, which had been proposed undpr that very name by a Chc^rtist 
Convention nearly forty years ag», Mill was nn, ouf-and-out adver- 
sary of Secession, of Repeal, and of Homo Rule. He wrote his pam- 
phlet on England and Ireland during the wbrst Fenian troubles. The 
treatise, I have always found, is very little known.* Often MilTs views 
have been shamefully misrepresented by speakers and writers in the 
Gladstonian interest, whom we will charitably assume to bo ignorant 
of that pamphlet. ‘‘Let it not be supposed,” Mill said, “that I should 
regard either an absolute or a qij^ifiod separation of the two Coun- 
tries otherwise than as a dishonour to one, and a serious misfortune 
to both. The mere geographical situation^ of the two countries 
makes them far more fit to exist as one nation than as two.** 

If over wholly separated from England, Mill, the supporter of the 
French Republican causc^ the personal friend of the exiled leader, 
Louis Blanc, thought Ireland “ might become a province of France. 
This is not the least likely thing to befall her, if her independence 
of England should be followed by protracted disorders, such as to 
make peaceably disposed ^persons welcome an armed pacificator 
capable oj imposing on^the ponflicting parties a common servitude.” 
In any ca«e,*En^and and Ireland, if politically disconnected, “ would 
be a standing menace to each other. . , . The burden of the neces- 
sity of being always prepared for war was no unimportant part of 
the motive which made the Horthem States of America prefer a war 
VOL. XLVI. '3 I 
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at cnee to allowing the South to secede from the Upion.” Ad Iriidi 
alliance, with a view of using frelond a basis of agaihst 

Britain/’ would, in Hil’s opinion, pe t];ie natural aim of foreign 
Powers as soon as the Union was dissolved. The oompanson with 
Canada or Am^tiarKungary he looked upon as utterly untenable. 
His firm and literal declaration was belaud is m^ked out for 
union with England.” • 

In the name of true inejtey .to* Ireland herself, it is certainly not 
desirable to open up largo sources of bloodshed, such as Mill has 
indicated here as the consequence of cither an« absolute or a qualified 
separation. In John Morley’s words it would be a squalid and 
reduGod version of the Thirty Yeass’ War.” Englishmen are told 
by Gladstonians that so many more soldiers have to be kept, so 
many ‘more shillings t<i be spent, for the maintenance of law and 
public security in Ireland than in England, and that therefore tiny 
should Ivmd <Jvor tlie^ government of that isle to a party which is 
answerable lor the disorder, with its attendant atrocities, aod whose 
leaders have openly avow^cd llLoir ^ecessiqnist aims. The new 
arrangements would be called thd Union of Healrts. But in Mill’s 
opinion, if England and Ireland were once constitutionally sundered, 
the people of this country would soon see how many more soldiers 
they woxdd liave to keep, hbw many more shillings to spend, in 
ordesr to secure themselves agajnst a growing danger from abroad. 
This would tell most heavily upon the working classes. The milita- 
risation of England would bo the unavoidable result ; and, together 
with it, the iucreaso of taxation. • 

What a ppospe^t, too, for the hard- won Parliamentary powear of 
the English nation ! Let there be a mainly Bomanist Parliament 
at Dumisi, and another Parliament at London, or, according to the 
newest Gladstonian programmes, a series of Parliaments in England, 
Scotland, and Wales^ and it will oj^j depend upon a future ambitious 
and arbitrary monarch or stetesman to use these divisions for the 
furtherance of hisp ^idl designs. Wherever the means of doing 
evU deeds are at hand, <th^ man to use them seldom fails to make 
his appearance in history. When Lord Hartington stood up, in the 
House of Commons, for th? " sovereignty of tfio Imperial Parlia- 
ment ” against Eepeallond Home Buie, a Famellito member quickly 
rose and sneeringly tgg|Ejiuln ic l^sk for his disloyalty to the Crown. 
Parliamentary sovereSPlkV • what a treason ! It was like a flash 
from the history of EngHsh movement^ for freedom against Stuart 
tyranny, traversed by Irish reactionmts. ^ *Trulj, English Neo- 
Badicals, if they do not politically live from hand to mouth, might 
' here look into a possible future — as through a glass, darkly. 

Moderate Liberal Constitutionalists, Democra*t8, and Republicans 
on the Continent, friends of England — ^men like Cavour, Garibaldi, 
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and Mazzim~liaYe always held Irisli Seoessionism, Bepeal, of Homo 
t(? W ^ to the cause of |«?ogre8s. 

Of Oimbaldi anS speak fftwu ^rso^Sil duteri^ 

1 lia-VO djsctf Ssed^ subject mtk^Mafczioi 4t^ tiines, 

audie new Swerved from tba b*e/li^4%^rS^ the days 

of *f Young Ireland/^ when hn spoke approyimgly of the maintenanoo 
of the ^^unitA colkttim Bntannim** In a memorandum bj^ Mazzini— 
published a short time ago by his life-liftig friend, Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
the former Hadioal member for Leicester — the f amjd Italian patriot 
who was pre-emineniJy the advocate of the principle of nationalities, 
utterly rejected all wbuld-bo analogy between the Irish Question and 
the case of real nationalities. • He distinctly declared that it does 

not appear to us* that the characteristics of what in •political philo- 
sophy is termed a nationality, were prominent^in Ireland.’^ He 
contended that the Liberal and progressive party in England and 
Scotland would be weakened if this country were ^ separated, par- 
titioned as it were/’ into several Powers, ‘‘ each weak, each of secon- 
dary or third-rate importance in the world.” - The general ten- 
dency of all popufationa in Europe, ho said, is that of Concentrating* 
into large, nearly equal masses ; and was it wise to break up into 
fractions the large amount of .beneficial power which England 
possesses, and to inscribe a retrogvmto aim on her flag ” ? 

So Mazzini.* I have seen the Liboral Unionists, the men who hold 
the views to w'hich he gave his* lull assent, ^ienounced by a former 
Cabinet Minister, a whilom friend of his, as political Jesuits.” 
From old remembrar,ce it is specially painful to tne to allude to this ; 
but I may ask: was Mazzini a political Jesuit P Every mftn is free 
to change his views, however suddenly, and however much^ lor the 
worse ; but even then a statesman might be eigected to Show some 
consideration for his own past. If Liberal Unionises, who have re- 
mained true to the policy pursued during fifty years by^Mr. *Glad- 
stone himself, are to be insulted as ‘‘^political Jesuits,” what then 
was Mr. Gladstone himself up •to the age of <peVenty-soven P ‘^Tou 
aro governed by what is practically a fereign government those 
are the words addressed .by that ex-Cabinet Minister to a party 
which has often enough drawn the consequences from this doctrine. 
What did Mr. Patrick Egan, the tfe^hurer of the Land League, oipce 
say at an Irish commemoration banq[tiet at Versailles P These were 
his woids, according to the Dublin Nationalist papers : — 

** To-day the struggle is against landlordism ; to-morrow it will bo for 
national izadependenoe ; and when the fight for Ireland’s liberty arrives, lot us 
hope &at Another Ho^e will^arrive to invade Ireland with an army, not of 
fifteen thousand, but one hundred thousand JDdshmen sworn not to turn back. 
(Enthusiastic applause).” 

This toast was followed by the toast of “ Ireland's Independence 

3 
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by the 'Sword,” a toast amply done justice to by General Adsrras,” 
as the Nationalist papers said at the ^me. Mr.. Eg&n’S speech was 
but in accordance with £ series of articles^ contained in VhUed lre* 
Imid, and with the circulars of ^he Fenian Brotherhood in^lSSl and 
1885. These circulars dwell on the means of i^iming aUianti^s With 
foreign Powers, In the document of December 18, 1886, we read : — 

** Brothers ! The.coming Oonvontioii^of the Irish National League to be held 
at Chicago in January whl be the most important, and, it is to be hoped, the 
most representative assembly of Irishmen ever gathered together in -^this 
country. It is to be hoped that the Conyention will able to maXue the demand 
of Mr, Parnell for an Irish Parliament irresistible .... The achievement of a 
National Parliament ^ves us a footing upon Irish soil ; it gives us the agencies 
and instrumentalities of a Government d«*/acfo at the very commencement of 
thb Irish struggle. It places the Government of the land in the hands of friends 
and brothers. It removes the Castle rings, and gives us what we may well ex^ 
press as th^ plant of arirhd Revolution, From this standpoint tho restora- 
tion of a Parliament is part of our programme.*’ 

It is only those that have not read the League press for years, who 
can doubt that the gradual unfolding of exactly the same programme 
has been the aim' of many so-c^led* Home Eulers. ‘‘National 
Independence” has been often the parole given out by United 
Irela)\d, With jubilant expectation of a coming victory, the Irish 
constituenc5e| were told that — “it is they who pocket tho niillions 
of abolished rack-rents ; who see their ancient enemy, landlordism, 
prostrated at thpir feet ; who zee the evil legacy of arrears taken 
from their necks ; who^see county government all but in their grasp ; 
who behold Ijhe vision of National Independence bo near that 
their pulses are alteady invigorated with its life-current, and their 
faces already lit with its sheeii.” At the Dungarvan Convention, 
where Mr. Parnell appeared, it was promised that the opening of an 
Irish Parliament u^ould soon take place amidst the thunders of artil- 
lery. At a subsequent banquet, Mr. Parnell added that he must 
remind his hearers that “ Irelhnd woidd be worse before she was 
better,” and that “ before lorg they would have National Indepen- 
dence, which was the ultimate objeef of the Lan4 League.” 

It is childish to assume tiiat a party avowing such aims would not 
make^ use of the political organization placed in its hand for working 
out the original design, as^ooon as England’s difficulties afforded 
that party the , desired opporfunify. If the present leaders of the 
movement were to heaifete, they would either be made to do it at the 
risk of their lives, or be rapidly superseded by others more rejldeBsly 
inclined. In times of war and insurrection, ^that is often done in a 
quarter of an hour which could not be dneamt of in. a quarter of 
a eentuiy. The whole question as regards Ireland now iS, whether 
England is to present her a^itagonists with the. Parliamentary and 
Govemmehtal power which would enable them to organize the 
country for the final coup, or whether England means to retain that 
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power it her o'ra hands through the maintenfl^ce of a strict Legis- 
lative Union. If .she wer^ to resolve on th^former cpur^, she would 
find to her eost, when too late, that the restrictions with which she 
inight surround her concession, ar&, like so many brittle withes, 
easily snap]^d during a period of turmoil. 

“ Ours are a bad people to run away from : ” this is a descrijption, 
by an Irishman, of his own race. *That» saying merits full attention. 
Thanks to combined firpiness and useful measures of reform,' there is 
a prospect of that section of the Irish population upon whidh the 
League counts, beceming somewhat more accessible to peaceful 
counsels. The conviction among sympathetic foreign observers is, 
that the continuance of this firmness will have the most salutefry 
effect, and that Ireland herself will benefit ^hereby in the end. 

On the other hand, any attempt at getting an &dvanta^c over the 
League by playing into the hinds of the UltramontsPnes tljrough the 
grant of a Catholic University or College, and so converting them into 
friends, will prove an endej-vour foo clever by half. The readiness 
with which the Ijftague loaders ill Parliament accepted the proposal, 
might in itself servo as a warning. Even the opposition offci’ed by 
a few. of the Separatists should not act as an oncourageip©3Tit to per- 
sist in the dangerous proposal, fiowwer limited in i#j scope. The 
Frceimu'^s Journal wrote : — 

* • * • 

Mr. Parnell’s intentions are not yet all fully developed, llis tactics are such 

that he would naturally encourage Ministers to take up so thoiny a question as 
that of a Eoman Catholic University^^for Ireland. It dges not follow that ho 
will accept Mr. Balfour’ Bill when it has been tabled. Me has always welcomed 
in advance Irish bills of this character ; but he has not generally shown much 
disposition to co-operate in their passing after they have been table^ This is 
a side of the case which ought not to bo overlooked.’^ • 

• 

Here we have, what a Homo Rule paper once 'admiringly ^called 
“ Mr. Pameirs refined Jesuitry,’’ in Its full bloom. Let Liberal and 
Conservative Unionists take a lesson fsom what occurred in regard to 
an Irish Catholic University MU, in 1873 — ?4.* Mr. Balfour’s letter 
to the Scottish Protestant Alliance is neffc enough. Better by far, to 
drop the proposal altogether. A united front — that is the decided 
opinion of friends abroad— ought to be presented to the commoh and 
wily enemy. Only such straighiforward policy can prevent 4he 
Unmaking of England ; and only by refusing to act in tho interest 
of an obscurantist party can this oounjtry maintain her title in Ireland 
and truly complete tlm Making of England. 


Karl Blind, 



THE SISKTIKEL'OP THE BALKANS. * 

r * « 

Op the two great questions which may at any moment shatter the 
peace of Europe — that of Al^ace-liorraine and that oiBulgaria'— the 
latter is by far the most complicated and the most interesting. In 
the impending Etiropoan war the former may \)q settled for an indefi- 
nite time by the result of a few weeks' campaign ; the latter may, 
indeed, be advanced a stage : but it caimot bo brought to its final solu- 
tion until the vast movement, of which it forms a mpre d^isode, arrives 
at its fuil development. The struggle for freedom in South-Eastern 
Europe has been partly contemporaneous with the steady onward 
march of Russia, a Power which has gradually been adding to her 
territory tlic lauds sho has conquered from the Turk. With an un- 
wavering eye to her onward movement sho has encouraged or re- 
pressed the struggling natioiialitioo ; at one time she cxcLtes Bos- 
nians or Bulgarians to revolt ; at another she resists the emancipa- 
tion of Servia under Milosh or that of Southern Bulgaria under 
Prince Alexander. Her progress* of conquest and ^annexation has 
now reached a point beyond which it cannot go without endangering 
the existence of •another groat Po^er. Austria-Hungary stands on 
the defensive. A Russian general recognised this truth when ho 
^aid that ‘‘the way from. Moscow ^to Constantinople lies through 
Vienna." Russia, if she never ^odded another licre to her territory, 
even if another great Power possessed the Bosr^^orus, would be still 
one of thq greatest df European states. But she is pledged to a 
programme of adyaiUGe. Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, only 
seeks tto preserve her existence. And in order to preserve her 
existence Ae is also bound to protect the liberty and indepeudeucc 
of the rising nations ^f South-Eastern Europe. She is, in fact, as sho 
has often been named, the Sentinel oJ the Balkans. 

It "fras during a sojourn of many months in the East that my atten- 
tion was first drawn to an article by Professor E. A. Freeman in the 
Fortnightly Review for,Jun6,*hoaded, “ T£.e House of Hapsburg iu 
Soifth-Eastem Europe." That article contains a number of criticisms, 
favourable and uufavouxable, upon {he views which I expressed iu the 
Foxitnightly Review of last March, when, writing immediately after 
the death of the late Archduke Rudolph, I endsavouiod ^ give somo 
account of the present family of the Ha'psbuVgs and their" polyglot 
realm, and to sketch out in a few words the poSisible destiny which 
awaits the dynasty in the East. But Professor Froecnan deals not only 
with ihy views, but with the views of many other persons besides; if he 
had only drawn a distinct line between what I haVe said and what I 
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tave not *8014, mljr task in replying to him would iave been ^ very 
simple one. Witib regpd to t|ie subjeqt whi^ suf^lies a heading for 
his arlai^e Professor Freeman I^Us us next to nothing. He ipakes no 
attempt td^e:^laih the relations of the Eapsbi^ dy^ty in South* 
Eastern *Bim^e ; he s£iys nothing of Eoumania, not^g of Bulgaria, 
nothing of Greece ; he only alludes to Servia when he tells us that, 
but for the arrangements of the BerKnjTreaty, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro might have been regarded as the successor of ^^the 
Austrian puppet Milap/' ‘ * Ho only mentions Austria's great rival 
in the Balkans in (}rder to say that she is ^ less dangerous 
enemy, of the rising nations than Austria, and to remind us that she 
can, on occasioil, bo,both just and generous. On the other hand, we 
have something about Spizza, Crivoscia, or Cattaro on more than 
every other page. The people of Spizza may contend that«the axis 
of the earth sticks out visibly in their town ; but .their fate, an 
unjust one I admit, will hardly decide the ‘for tunes of the Ilaps- 
burgs. I have eveiy sympathy with the Crivoscian mountaineers in 
their resistance to the conscription; but they would have done better 
not to have murdered ahd mutilated four unfortunate gendarmes 
who were not even Austrians. Cattaro, no doubt, is the natural 
port of Montenegro, though the Montgnegrin pretensiqpis to posses- 
sion by right of conquest seem somewhat dubious. But these in- 
teresting locaUHes can hardly clavn tS form the sum ‘total of South- 
Eastern Europe. 

With regard to the main point of my contention— that Austria- 
Hungary, if she is to avoid destruction, must hasten to conciliate her 
Slav races — am happy to find myself in sympathy with Professor 
Freeman. To be sure, he looks a little askance at me as com- 
panion of archdukes." For he hates archdukes^ with a perfect 
hatred; he Jiates them right sore, even as though •they were his 
enemies. But he hates them at a distance ; for he admits that he 
knows little of them or their opinions. • He hatf s them on a priori 
principles. Con any goOd come out of the Hapiburg Nazareth ? Can 
any archduke, can any companion of archdukes, hold a saving MthP 
Is not every archduke, by reason of his being, a foe to the rights of 
nationalities P And yet, strange as it inay seem, the late Archduke 
Rudolph was a warm friend of the Slavs. Other archdukes mdy 
conceivably think as he did. And as it -seems that to know the 
mind of archdukes is worth something,” Professor Freeman, if he 
thinks it worth whife* to inquire, may make some surprising dis- 
coveries 04 this head. T^here might be risks in such an investiga- 
tion. Archdukes exist in a tainted ^'atmosphere*;” contact with 
archdukes is perilous, for evil communications corrupt good^ manners ; 
and Professor Freeman admits that he might be led astray, as he 
says I have been, by these unkno^ but dangerous persons. Omne 
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ignoium pro makfico. But ProfesBdr Freeman loiowa somatlung 
of archdukes and the minds of archdukes^ he jreuld do widely not to 
make assumptions concerning thaone or the other; and 'as he also' 
observes that lie is onacquaintftd with tlie writer whom hi cxiticiz^s, 
one can only recommend him to foUov; a simple rule of ordinary life, 
which teaches us zfbt to warn persons whom we do not know against 
persons of whom we know Jtotjiii^g. , 

The Emperor Francis Joseph does not meet with better treatment 
fron? Professor* Freeman than his archducol relatives. All are 
Hapsburgs, all ara born in original sin. They love “ base gains, 
and are prone to “ paltry stealing ; .they ‘‘ filch ” wretched villages ; 
they possess op, ‘‘ insatiable land hunger ; they. ‘‘ ravish the poor 
like the lion in the Psalms ; they indulge in “ petty larceny be- 
cause they lack the courage for highway robbery.’^ The place 
where they congregate must assuredly be a den of thieves, and Pro- 
fessor Freeman girds at me no less than six times because of resort- 
ing thereto. It is a little hard*to take all this seriously ; and yet 
Professor Freeman, writing shortly after Archduke Rudolph’s death, 
oan hardly have been jesting. Francis Joseph is “ not other than a 
Hapsburg;’’ ho can oven bo guilty of “ unkingly inipertiijencc.” 
Whether thitis a hereditary failing of the Hapsburgs we arc not told ; 
thosewho know anythingof Francis Joseph’s disposition will be a little 
surprised to hear of ils^existence. .Yet Professor Freeman, by a single 
anecdote, gives us a better insight into Francis Joseph’s character 
than by all his invectives. He tglls us how, when the people of 
Ragusa allowed ‘‘ Aeir foreign ^master ” to paSs through their town 
in silence, Francis Joseph at the end burst into tears. One would 
have eisCp^cted the fury of the tyrant or the indifference of the 
foreigner ; here have the grief of a kind-hearted man, who loves 
his people and* feels deeply apy mark of their estrangement. Wo* 
are told that the emperor ‘‘ has made enemies of those (the Croats) 
who were once hid friends .*. . th^ thing is at least ugly,” says 
Professor Freeman, we wish to know how it* came about.” The 
answ’er is that it has not come about. Jellachich ahd his Croats, it 
is true, helped Francis Joseph aguinst tl^e Hungarians in 1848-9 ; 
but Professor Freeman. forgets to tell us how the Croats were only 
prevented from joining the Huilgarians by the foolish intolerance 
of Kossuth. To-day Croatia is oissatisfied with her relations with 
Hungary, that is all. Croatian patriots differ piuch in their ideals. 
Some of them only demand a fair interpretlition ’of *the existing 
Auagleichy or compromise with Hungary.** OtBers asK ioi'BiiAusgleit^ 
with Hungary similar to that which exists between Hungary and 
Austria ; gthers for a severance of the connecHon with Hungary 
and a more simple and direct relation with their king. This does- 
not look as though they regarded .'Francis Joseph as an enemy.” 
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A eartaift uttinblr of Pan-Servian entlniBiasts may fix their hopes on 
Belgrade ; hut Catholic ^r<}a|ia, as a whofc, dbes not wish to re- 
nounce her allegiance to the Apostolic throne. . Pour notre chere 
vieille Aulriche,” says Bishop Strossfiiayer, the greatest of Croatian 
patriots, je donnerai ma vie k Tinstant. 0 W dans son sein quo 
nous devons, nous Slave® oecidentaux, vivre,^grandir, arriver d 
raccomplissemont de nos destin^ls/* # When therefore Professor 
Freeman talks of the jCroats as “ enemies of Francis Joseph he 
merely attributes to them his own antipathy to the llouso of Haps- 
burg. They only object to Magyar interference •and the process of 
‘‘ Magyarization.*^ 

Professor Freeman goes on to throw doubt upon the universality 
of the rejoicings on the occasion of Franci| Joseph’s jubilee,* and of 
the public mourning for the late Cltown Prince. He wantfi to know 
whether jubilee trees were planted at Cattjjro and Spizz^R Very 
lik?ly not ; trees arc conspicuous by their absence on the Dalmatian 
coast. I cannot say from pefsonal ’observation how the jubilee was 
celebrated by Slav* or Roumans, ds I was not in a Slavonic or Eou- 
man district at the time. I remember reading accounts of festivities 
in Galicia, Transylvania, and Croatia ; so that it seems there are per- 
sons in those countries “ who find*it very hard not to dbeor a king.” 
But as I share Professor Freeman’s ^istrust of what the nowspaipers 
call *•' ovations,'’ I will nbt entcr^Hito particulars. The other day I 
witnessed the Lord Inoutonant’s departure from Dublin. Some per- 
sons who stood by mo cheered J^r the outgoing Viceroy ; others for 
Mr. Parnell and the tjrrand Old Man. Next mdrning, anyone who 
derived his information from a single Dublin newspaper would 
imagine that all the cheers were given one way or the other. Yet 
all the same I regret, for Professor Freeman’s sdke, that I have no 
specific information concerning tree-planting at Spizza. If a* tree 
was not planted there, it certainly follows that the rejoicings in the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy wjjre not*universal. Tliere were jubi- 
lee celebrations in Ifcland some years ago, and thousands of Irish- 
men took part in them who have very decided views respecting the 
rights of the Irish nation..* But Professor Freeman would question 
the reality of these celebrations unless ho were credibly infonilM 
that there were torchlight procesi^ons ih Tory Island and showers 
of sky-rockets at Skibbereen. 

But it is no woiyler that Professbr Freeman should regard 'so 
many of Francis Joseph’s subjects as his “enemies” when we find 
him consitehtly* denying the title of “Emperor” to that monarch 
— whom he sometimes describes as the Austrian Duke,” sometimes 
as “ the prince who*calls himself King of Croatia as well as of Hun- 
gary ; wh^n he t£^ks of “ the stolen eagle of Vienna,” and thinks 
it right on all occasions to surrouhd the words “Empire of Austria” ' 
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witii inverted coznxnas. ‘When, tiienelore^ charglft me mth go]^« 
fusion in the uise of the^jirord ^'emmre it is iA iMUsd to meet 
him on common ^oimd^ For if i^raiftini ^ose^ is 
of Austria nor Kmg ^t ^Agafy, of aourss I am in Inm 

quite .ready in be told ISbat I talk iike^ the netrspapers,*' aad .&at I 
am a litfle confusAd a.|^ut empires.’^ The c6Trect style of Fxtmeis 
Joseph’s dominions is, no ^doubt, the ^'Austro-Hungariazi 3don- 
archy;” it may soon be the Austro-Hungaro-Bohemian Mon*- 
archy; ” but newspaper writers and most other^people, whether they 
are confused or nqt, use the words “Dual JSmpire/’ “Austrian 
Empire/’ or “Austria” alone, as a convenient abbreviation, just as 
they use the words “ British Empire,” or “ England ”*alOne, for the 
United kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and its dependencies, 
although the Sovereign of these dominions is Queen in the greater 
part of them. Empress in one part, and Suzerain — whatever that 
may be — in what I suppose must bo called another part. There is no 
analogy from a constitutional point of view ; but it is nevertheless 
as incorrect to speak of “the Queen ” at Calcutta«as it is to speak of 
“ihe Emperor ” at Pest. It may be that Anyone who talks of the 
“ British Empire ” is “ confused ; ” he seems to be equally guilty with 
the culprit, li any there be, who Would use the words “ Hungarian 
Empire ” to denote the whole of Francis Joseph’s dominions. He 
is more guilty -than the culpAt .^who uses the wof ds “ Austrian 
Empire ” in that sense. He may plead, however, that no single 
word has been devised to. include the whole of Queen Victoria’s 
dominions, as the Monarchy ” dienotes those of Francis Joseph. 
And I should have used the word “ Monarchy ” invariably, if it 
had not* seemed to me, perhaps wrongly, that the word in this 
territorial sense )s« not familiar to most Englishmen. But if any- 
one is confused , by the conventional use of the word “.empire” I 
am willing: to ^az^don it, more especially as it has led Professor 
Freeman to some singular misapprehensions of my meaning. 

But ProfessCr Freenlan is not content with imputing to me^on- 
fusiod “about empires generally.” He assumes me to say that an 
“ Empire of Austria ” exij^ited in the days Of Maria Theresa, of which 
thil sovereign was Empress when she fled into Hungary. It is true 
thdt, writing witii the utmost brevity, I gave Maria Theresa her 
future title of Eiupress,j{^of the Homan or German Empire, of course) 
when speaking of her father’s- death and her sojourn in Hfingary, 
just as one might say that “ Queen ” Vicloria, or “ the Queen,” lived 
at Kensington when she was a child, or^that*" Proffessor ”J Freeman 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in a certain year. No doubt it 
would be jpore exact to say, “ The Queen, then Princess Victoria, 
"lived at Kensington;” and if Professor Freeman had confined his 
criticism to pointing out tUs I should not complain. But he is 
wholly unjustified when he assumes me to say thatIMaria Theresa 
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was Etaprsss df Austria/^ that m ** Bmpife of Aiutria existed: in 
her tibne^ and tliM tlie Pragnndio Sanction r^erred to xL In a 
phrase whiddi pleasantly reminds me of msderjgr^ate day% he tells 
m# to a^ get up Bryce.” No^, ii Pj^iessoi^ Freeman had 
read my* words with a Uttle mqjre care, and, ind^^ had gone and got 
up Bryee himself, he would have seen that I expressly alluded to 
the ihstitution Of the Austrian Empiip jp. 1806, when I stated that 
*‘the House of Hapsburg ... at the beginning of this century 
exchanged tiie DctitBc\e* 'Reich for. the Oesierreich^' \ni. that I%ad 
followed Bryce so closely as to describe the Holy Homan Empire 
not as the Momieche Rcichy but as the Deutsche Rcichy inasmuch as it 
is BO described in 4he proclamation of August 6th, ^ 1806, which 
announces the retirement of the Hapsburg monarch to his hereditary 
dominions. If, therefore. Professor Freeman had not been’ so basty 
to criticise he might have spared himself much righteous indigna- 
tion ; ho is “ wearied and ashamed,” he says, that this very simple 
matter needs to be explained for the 'ten thousandth time.” It is not 
my fault if nine tlisusahd nine hiaidred and ninety-nine other per- 
sons have made a mistake ‘which I certainly have not made. • 

Onco^we pass from the disturbing atmosphere” of the Hapsburgs 
we sail into smoother water, and fhere is little more tn Professor 
Freeman’s criticism that calls for really on my part. He seems to 
agree with my Aatemcnt as to tk^ loyal spirit of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army, and what he says with regard to^lne instinct of military 
obedience — ^how it makes men solders first <ind citizens afterwards — 
is interesting and instfuctive. To tl\e instances which he gives of 
this tendency he might have added that of a semi-military bod}'^ in 
these Islands — the Irish constabulary. At the same time his 4 *emarks 
are more applicable to the army as it existed before ^^oniggratz than 
to tlie army .of the present day. Befpre Koniggratz Austria -had 
what may be called a professional or long-service arm^^, which 
formed a separate military caste,^and wfts practically the only bond 
of union in the monarchy. It represented ?he existing political 
system, and its function was to repress the various nationalities at 
home, even more than to co&bat tbs enemies of Austria abroad. It 
was with this army that Austria opposed a .nation in arms, or at 
least a portion of a nation in arfiis, at Koniggratz. After tlie 
Ausgleich or compromise with Hungary in the following year, the 
German System of universal liability to military service was adopted 
— ^it could not have been introduced while Austria was forcibly 
holding do^n* Huftgary hs as the Italian provinces — and with 

it the short term pf service. The soldiers now ' seiWe three years, 
some only ono year, with the colours ; and thousands of th© officers 
are not military men^by profession. * With such an army the process 
of denationalization and the formyation o;f a military caste become^ 
impossible ; but tb the other hand officer|i and soldiers return to civil 
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]Si^ more fully impressed with the duty of loyalty they still owe to' 
the Monarch 'whom they have swo^ to obey as th^i? Krieg^herr, 
And this loyalty is not incompatible with the 'fullest patriotism, as 
Professor Freeman seems^^to think. As Count Andrasi^ ^id in the 
course of the recent discussions at Pest, '^The' army'is nb longer 
intended to isolate itself from the bther factors of political life : its 
task is rather to infuse into, then! the military spirit.” 

With regard to Professor Freeman’s statement that '‘No Pole 
wishes to be joined to Russia,” I may mention that though the Poles 
of Galicia have been estranged from that Power by the barbarities 
she has perpetrated on their kindred, a certain number of them, 
apparently deluded by the promises of Russian agents, and, perhaps, 
despairing of Austria-i^ungary’s future, are agitating for a union 
with Rut?sia in the hope of reconstituting the Kingdom of Poland. 
But if, ip the course of the impending war, Russia should be driven 
out of Poland, it is *eonceivable that the Poles may wish to renew 
their kingdom under the dyna»4ty which has shown that it can rule 
them more successfully than Hohtozollerns or ItomanofCs. German 
strategists insist that Russia, if defeated, cannot be permitted to 
retain Poland ; but it would remain to be seen whether the 1 loheuzollern 
would be willing to see the Ilapsburg in possession of so great a 
prize. The German strategists say that in such a case Prussian 
Poland, at least,, must; remain as it is. 

Speaking of the Southern Slavs of the monarchy, Professor 
Freeman points ovt a difference between them and their northern 
brethren, namely, Hhat the latter have nothhig to tempt them to 
separation from Austria-Hungary, while the former incline to the 
adjoinihg Powers of their own race. But this distinction is some- 
what - invalidated*^ by the existence of a Russian propaganda 
amongst the Roles and Ruthenians (as Professor Freeman admits), 
as well ^8 by the fact that, generally speaking, the Croatians, 
Istrians, and Northern Dalmatiaps do not wish for separation 
from the monarchy. As ^ for Dalmatia and I^tria, Professor Free- 
man does not seem quite to understand the existing political 
situation in those countries. He is perhaps led astray by his special 
acquaintance w\th a certain district in the extreme south, to which 
he is constantly alluding.” He says that, at least in Southern 
Dalmatia, the Slavs are not " treated with disdain ” by the Italians. 
True, if he is referring to 4hc‘ narrow strip of (foast-line south of the 
river Cettina, which includes Ragusa, Catt£tro, and Spizza. Here 
the Serbs are ninety per cent, of the whole pophlatibnj and seem 
likely to absorb 'the Italian^element even in 4he towns. Such being 
the proportion, it is a little hard to uniderstand^why Professor Free- 
man rebukes tbe friends of Italy who "rejoiced at the deliverance of 
Venice and Milan ” because, they don’t seem " to care for the abiding 
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bondage Ragula and Cattaro// bni^ it is easy to see that here the 
Italians oimnot tr^t the Serbs with disdain, ^and also thai there can 
be no question of Xialia irf^e^a. The p^t of contention between 
the races in this district is a purely 64ucatipnai one ; the j^rbs wish 
to suppress all the Italian schools ; the Italians reasonably ask that in 
places where the Italian tongue preyails it should bs the language of 
the schools. Furthermore, m this district^ the Serbs, who are largely 
Orthodox, are united with the It£ilians*^ia their opposition to the 
Catholic Croats of Northcni Dalmatia, who scekrfor imion with 
Croatia. The Croat majority in ‘the Dalmatian diet not long ago 
passed a resolution demanding this union — a fact which should bo 
noted, as showing that in this country there is no general desire for 
separation from the monarchy. But north of the Cfettina,,in the 
Quamero, in Istria (where the two nationS almost counterbalance 
each other), the attitude of tKe Italians towards the^ Slavs is very 
different. They represent the upper and middie classes in o{)position 
to the rising democracy ; they despise the Slav peasants, the 
forestieri^ once oppressed by Venice ; they inherit the lordly 
traditions of the Serene Bepublic, and look back to the time when;*, 
under Venetian supremacy, they belonged to the ruling race. When 
I spoke' of ‘^descendants of lordly Venetians,'^ I was nc^ unaware of 
the original Homan element in the cities of the land of Diocletian. 
There was a large English and Scotch element in Ulster before "the 
days of’ William III., and yet the OrangenSon of to-day regard 
themselves as the descendants of the men who created the Ascen- 
dancy; they talk of ^ their “ancestors’' and “forefathers” who 
fought at the Boyne, though most of them might* find it hard to 
prove a lineal descent from those heroes. They associate themselves 
-with the triumph of iheir fellow-countrymen and co-religionists. But 
if the word “descendants” must be taken literally,** I* may mei^tion 
that I have received hospitality from descendants of Venetian families 
in the Quarnero, who have shown me heirlooms that their forefathers 
had brought from the pity of St. Mark. This doett not necessarily prove 
anything. But it is impossible to deny tHat the Dalmatian cities re- 
ceived a considerable infusion of Venetian blood during the long cen- 
turies of Venetian rule, wh6n we note the^extraordinary way in which 
Venice has everywhere stamped her type upon them. “Everywhere w^ 
find Venetian art, Venetian domesMc architecture, Venetian ideas of 
govemnwnt, and, what is most to be observed, the Venetian dialect, in 
remarkable puj’ity ; ifiV§ry where *we are confronted with the Lion of 
St. Mark. (•Beforo the fifteenth century the Venetian form of Italian 
was not spoken in these cities, and political subjection alone is not 
sufficient to accounj; for the change df speech. Bagusa, which 
Professor Freeman quotes against me, is altogether exceptional. 
Except’ Segna, which never was Yenetian at all, no Dalmatian city 
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lias been so nntouobed by Venetian inflaence as Ba^usa. With lier 
wonderfully independent position slie present lier^owm cAtufe^ her 
Slavonic and liatin literature, and ^r^pu^e lidiaz^ The 

Imffm ToBcana is still heard ii\ her streets. This is not the plaoa^ to 
speak of hei^ peouHcr history and her friendship irith t^ie^Turk. 
But nothings can be proved by ihStaUcing Bagusa^ Vhetber • as 
regards the attitude of Italians towards Slavs, or the connection of 
Italian sentiment in Dalma^ia'^ with Venetian descent and tradition. 
Of course Trieste and Trent prove that Irredentism has no necessary 
connection with memories of Venice. My only allusion to Venice was 
the words above quoted. I am therefore soihewhat surprised when 
Professor Freeman goes on to say, But Mr. Bonrch^er^s mistake lies 
deeper than that,^’ and says that I take all these cities for Venetian 
colonies.,” I seq that Vriarte calls them colonies venctiennes/' 
and perhaps other writers do so too. ,They may have some reason for 
doing s(f, but I am not concerned to defend them. Professor Free- 
man is obviously thinking of what some one else has said. 

But it is time to say a few wor^s with regard to the position and 
prospects of the Hapsburgs in South-Eastern Europe. On this 
subject Professor Freeman throws little light, as he contents him- 
self with th^t peculiarly negative attitude which foreigners tell us is 
characteristic of English criticism. He has nothing to suggest, 
whether as regards the future of the Balkan Peninsula or the 
destiny of the Hapsbkrgs. All we are told is that any link ‘between 
the two is impossible, inasmuch as *‘tho Austrian is the most 
dangerous” of the enemies bf the risiug nationalities, while 
Bussia, on the other hand, having proved that she can on occasion 
be both just and generous,” is presumably not excluded from assist- 
ing in their future development. I do not deny Russians capacity for 
genprosity j abeis eminently prone to generosity of a certain kind. She 
was genttrons T^lmn she offered half Bulgaria to the Boumanian prince 
if ho would allow lier to enslave his Bouman subjects in Bessarabia 
without protest ; in ^he distributidn of money she is genelrons to a 
fault, and her partisans li:^e sumptuously in Belgrade and elsewhere 
without ** visible means of subsistence.”*. JEer sovereign is generous 
when he decorates kidnappers, and her envoys are generous when 
they support filibusters, ^nd console unsuccessful assassins with 
gold watches. In tMs kind of ^generosity Austria cannot compete 
^th her rival; even if she .were willing to use them, she has not 
the means to her hand whereby Russia wqrka upoQ the cupidity 
and the fanaticism, the fears and the prejudices, of the poo;, the super- 
stitious, and the ignorant among peoples still new to liberty, un- 
aocustomed to self-reliance^ and untrained in ,the worlrings of free 
politic^ institutions. 

Any one who has carefully followed the’^course of events in 
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Bulgaria and I^ipnanm during the lc|at few years will understand 
what I xdean./ It, would be easy to £11 pages ,mth ^the evil deeds of 
iJie Boniimf^s in 8outh-Saste|li B beginning of the 

century^ as I^fessor freeman fills pi^^ mth the evil deeds of 
the Hapsburgs ; but I am no enemy !o Bttasda and her rulers ecKoept 
in BO as &ey are hostile to^liberty in the Balkans ; and it would 
never o(^cur to me to repro&ch Professor Freeman^ either onoe or six 
times^ if he. happened to he acquainted With a Bussian Grand Duke. 
The BoxnanoSs, like th^ Hapsburgs, have a fami]y estate T^hich 
includes a good many nations in Europe and Asia ; they have been 
tolerably busy enlarging that estate in recent /ears, and they rule 
over the greater part of it in a decidedly patriarchal fashion. An^l . 
if they proceed to Enlarge that estate still further in^South-Eastern 
Europe, it is not likely that they will alter iheir methods of govern- 
ment to suit the freshly- whetted taste for liberty that exists in the 
Balkan lands. How Bussia can act towards theso*young nations 
when she gets the upper hand has been shown plainly enough 
by the way in which, she Ivxrassed Bulgaria from 1879 to 1887, 
when by a persistofit course of persecution she wholly estranged the 
afEoctions of a people, which at first was not only deeply grateful to 
her, but profoundly impressed by ^her overwhelming ppwer. That 
course of persecution was designed to show the Bulgarians that their 
independent existence was impossibly, but it failed in its object, 
partly owing to the attitude of ^Austria and the other Powers, 
mainly owing to the admirable spirit show^ by the Bulgarians in 
their cruel adversity. Bulgariaj under Pnnoe Ferdinand, is stand- 
ing at bay. Tyranny such as that o^ Skobeleff and Baulbars might 
have been carried on successfully in a Bussian province, wl^ero the 
people have never known what freedom is. ^ But the Bulgarians had 
tasted of the sweets of liberty. It is impossibie* to contend that 
reactionary 'Bussia, with its increasing tendency to centralisation 
, and absolutism, is a less dangerous enemy to freedom in the Balkans 
than constitutional Austria-Hungary’, in which the principles of 
nationality, of self-government, and of popular representation are 
daily obtaining a wider recognition and a more general application. 

It is well to understand clearly the difference between the aims of 
Bussia and Austria in South-Eastern Europe. *From ene point of view 
the aims of Bussia are offensive, those of Austria defensive ; from 
another Jihe aims of Bussia are military and political, those of Austria 
commercial. No Bi^sian denies that ^Russia aims at conquest in tke 
Balkan FminWe^ and* that she means to have Constantinople. Her 
statesmen «im at nav|il development in the Black S^a and free access 
to the Mediterranean, while every pious Muscovite in a lower rank 
of life tumd his eyes to the New Borne, and prays that HMy Bussia 
may yet rule in the great city of the Orthodox faith. When the 
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oampTbrokc up at San Stephauo Russian officers an^ into sted tews 
as they turned away from the city of which they had dreaSned from 
childhood. The possession of Gonstantuiople implies the absolute 
subjection, in fact the annexation, of Rouinania and Bi^garia ; for 
Russia could not allow hir communication by Jand to be interrupted. 
The hypothesis which I once heard Mt Zankofi suggest-^— that Russia 
may go to Constantinople by sea and m&intain her communication 
by sea alone — ^need hardly'ber discussed. •Russia's military designs 
are ^not confined to Roumania and Bulgaria ; not long ago it was 
said at Belgrade that she had pit>posed a mflitary convention with 
Servia, but that tHe proposal, being somewhat premature, had fallen 
Jhrough ; and it may be noted that the Seventh Commandment " 
of the Moscow Committee ordains that the armies of all the states in 
the Peninsula shall swear obedience to the Czar. Russia would at 
least find it necessary to control the military organization and the 
foreign policy of the <two states which lie between her and Con- 
stantinople ; and it is in those two states especially that her designs 
arc watched with the deepest apprehension, while Servia, Greece, 
and Montenegro, being less immediately threatened, maintain more 
cordial relations with St. Petersburg. Montenegro, especially, is 
secure in ber eagle's nest, and can safely accept any number of 
Russian favours without the^prospect of a quid pro quo being exacted 
in the future. ^ This is a poin^ on which I remember the late M. 
Sacharia StoianofE — t. true Bulgarian patriot — was wont to insist 
strongly at the time *when the Czar described Prince Nicholas as 
“ the only sincere friend of Russia." The attitude of Montenegro 
as an outpost of Jlussia has nbt always been of unmixed advantage 
to her^ and her partial exclusion from the sea is in reality due to 
the alarm with whieh Europe looked forward to the establishment 
of a Russian pol't in the Mediterranean. 

l?iie purely defensive attilfude of Austria is in marked contrast 
with the aggressive designs^ of her rival. Her struggle is a struggle 
for existence. Shd has hitherto closed her ears to Russian sugges- 
tions for a partition of the Peninsula, for she perceives the insidious 
character of these proposals. She has been invited to occupy Servia 
and to advance to Salonic% if iSie would permit Russia to occuj)y 
Roumania and* Bulgaria, and to advance to Constantinople. But 
she knows that her position wouid become untenable with a gigantic 
and aggressive neighbour on her left, and a presumab^v hostile 
liontenegro on her right. Her two .ruling Races, the German and 
the Magyar, are opposed to further. annexation, and none of her 
statesmen^ are ^ikely to provoke a renewal of the scJenes which 
follQwed the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and brought 
about thd fall of Count Andrassy, The Magyars, however hostile 
they may be to the Slavs within the monarchy, have been in fact the 
best friends of the Balkan' Slavs,*becauso of their ^termination that 
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neither |lus6ia lor Austria shall advanfe^ in the Peninsula. We 
Jiivo heard the Words Hands off” addrei^ed to Austria; but in 
re^Hy th41fe words expftss ^te sum tc^ of her policy in the 
BAkans, ^he will not, she cannot^* adv^ni^^ hersdf; but she is 
detemiined to prevent Russia’s advance aleo. Reasons oS evei^ 
kindy strat^e, economical^ political, impel her to resist the form«£. 
tion of a huge Slav empire, which, would hold her as in a vice, stop 
her great waterway, and eventually ‘absorb her Slav populations. 
Her object is to foster the growth of the young nationalities ot the ^ 
Balkans, to strengthen their position, and to encourage them to join in 
a federation which will serve as a barrier against aggression from the 
north. She mtist apt as the guardian, the sentinel ” — not merely 

self-constituted, but appointed by Europe — of their infant liberties. 
She must occupy the position which would haturally have Jjelonged 
to Russia, hut which Russia baa forfeited by lier unw(ythy treatment 
of the people she had liberated. Russia’s pro^rpinmc is incompatible 
with their freedom. They are continually being loaded with pro- 
fessions of disinterpstedness dn either hand ; but what they have to 
consider is, which of the two great rivals has the greatest interest ip 
being disinterested ? 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina may be quoted against 
this view of Austria’s defensive attitude. But the occupation was a 
necessity, and a., necessity of a kind that is hardly Jikely to occur 
again. The population of these lands consisted of half-a-million 
Christians of the Orthodox Church, half a, million Mahometans, and 
a quarter of a million* Catholics; "Catholic and Oi^thodox hating the 
Mahometan, but hating each other more ; while the Mahometan not 
being a Turk, would not simplify the problem by withdrawing, as 
the Turks have done elsewhere. It was impo8$ible to restore the 
revolted provinces to Turkey; it was equally iniposuble to give them 
to Russia ; it was out of the question to hand them over then to 
Servia, for the beys, who gave eighty thousand Austrians enough to 
do, would have made short work of the Servian army. No one in 
his senses would think of entrusting thefn to a handful of Monte- 
negrin mountaineers. The intervention of a strong Power was 
necessary, and Austria was’ the only Powpr fitted to restore order and- 
to hold an even hand over the forces of .discord and anarchy. The 
difficulties she had to encounter wefe immense: race-hatred, religious 
bigotryy oppression sanctioned by ages of tyranny, all the hideojis 
legacy of Turkish roie^ Count E&llay, the Minister for Bosnia, is 
one of the .ablest adminiijferators in Europe; but I must not 
describe fiere the results he has attained. Everywhere justice is 
fairly administered^, and without dela^v; law reforms have been 
introduced, but with the utmost deference to existing ideas aUd. 
usages ; religious silsoeptibilities are respected ; education is rapidly 
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Spreading; communal self-govermnent is encouitged; i^pads and 
railways are being consjjructed ; and ihe conmiercial oatlefcs wbidi 
the Dalmatian coast sup|dies are agaiit, ecft^r a long lapse^nt centuries, 
being turned to tbeir prtjper and natural use. Sueb, in brief, is the 
“ bondage^' of which Profjwisor Freeman speaks^ The severance of these 
lands from Austria implies their exclusign from the sea-coast; but 
Attstria, once she has adopted t^p principle of federation, may pos- 
sibly' restore the Bosnian ESn^om with ah outlet through Southern 
Dalmatia, while*Northern Dalmatia would gfatifyits desire for union 
with Croatia. Or, perhaps, as I* have alrea*dy suggested, she may 
yet give up the occupied provinces to a friendly and well-governed 
Sorvia : it would be impossible to hand them Qver to the Servia of 
to-day^. The^'Catholics of Herzegovina, and Herzegovina according 
to some 4^uthoriti^s is Biore Catholic than Bosnia, might object to 
this ; at any r^te they would hardly thank Professor Freeman for 
his sug^stion to puj them in subjection to the Orthodox warriors of 
the Black Mountain. Meanwhile these countries are at least under 
enlightened rule, and brought intq contact with tjie Western civilisa- 
tion which Bussia is so anxious to exclude Hfrom the Peninsula. 

The commercial supremacy which Austria has partitilly succeeded 
in establishing over the Balkan States has done much to cause and 
increase her unpopularity: The Vienna Jew finds a happy hunting 
grohnd in the Peninsula. Aif best he is not a prepossessing indivi- 
dual, and the fact thjft he is an Austrian or a Hungarian does not 
specially recommend him; while on the other hand t is nothing short 
of a misfortune foj Austria that she should bo* so largely represented 
in these countries by a race to which the ignorant and bigoted 
Christians are implacably hostile. Not many months ago a Rouma- 
nian farmer who, had flogged and otherwise ill-treated a Hebrew 
cred^jtor was brought before a local court. IIo pleaded that be had 
only performed € public service by chastising an unbelieving mis- 
creant ; and the defence was held good by the judge, who directed 
an acquittal. In Boumania the* rigorous q)rotective system of 
Austria provoked resistande, even while an Austrophil ministry was 
in power ; and a war of tariffs Jias been raging between the two 
countries. But it is in Sejria that the evil effects of Austrian com- 
mercial policy lave b^n felt most keenly The commercial treaty 
of 1881 offered special privilegei^'to Ausjptwi imports and practically 
' extinguished Servian manufactures. Since then Austria has almost 
wholly absorbed the trade of Servia. • The ,t6»al .value of imports 
into that country last year was £1,326,6^9 ; «that of Austrian imports 
dlone was £869^14 ; in the previous year it was £1,103,545 against 
a . total of £1,466,047. BAt this is not all. The treaty, one-sided 
as it is, ‘has not been fairly carried out, A zone -ten kilometers 
wide on either side of the frontier has been established for the inter- 
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change raw imaterial. on specially favourabje. terms. ,But the 
Anstriaa zone appears to be prodigiously productive j in other 
words, it Would seem thaWgoods from all parts of, the monarchy are 
sent into<iServia as ** frontier produce,’' and th^i Servian reyenue 
suffers jserious loss iiu consequence. Again, Austrian goods from 
Trieste and Fiume are admitted into Servia with a reduction of 5 per 
cent, duty; 1>ut agents at these ports seem to regard much foreign 
merchandise as Austriafl/’ and are s!ii(f to charge considerable sums 
for making the necessary declaration as to its ^‘Austrian origin, fhese 
facts, are not creditabFe to Austrian good faith, and I make Professor 
Freeman a present of them. But Austria cannot look forward to an 
undisputed commercial suprenlacy in these countries; already tlje 
completion of the railways to Constantinople and Sdltftiica has given 
new inlets for the trade of other countries f the lipe to Bojirgas will 
soon open up Bulgaria ; thc^ demand for British goods increases, 
notwithstanding the shameless piracy of British trade-marks by 
German and Austrian manufacturc;‘s, who now flood the market with 
cheap and worthless ncrchandise.^ Our national incapacity for falling 
into the ways and ideas of other people has prevented English firms 
from adopting the long-credit system customary in these lands, and 
from Supplying goods of the pattern to which the pecjple are accus- 
tomed; bul- English trade is nevertheless increasing considerably, 
and V ill iuorciise still more as theqieasant begins^to see thatritis 
wort>' "vliilo to g^T a good price fbr a good article. Austria has not 
boon acting wi?;cij in oJidoavouring to drive hard bargains with the 
nations of the rf*nia^siil:i. If iif the future a coiffederation of south- 
eastern countries si juld associate itsblf with a federalized Austria, a 
customs union might be established, and the Balkan States, acting- 
in concert, ought to be able to make an arrangement on reasonably 
favourable terms. • • 

It is only with an Austria which hfts fully accepted th^ principle 
of federalism that the States of the B^^lkans can possibly form a 
combination. Whilp Austria i^ paralyzed by fhe discontent of her 
Slavonic populations at home she is not only fatally weakened abroad, 
but she has hardly a right^to claim the position of protectress of the 
Balkan Slavs. With Kussia at her elbow, ever ready to work upon 
the race-hatred, the fanaticism, a^d the abject adtniration of miU- 
tary power which chai^^cterizes •Eastern peoples, Atistria cannot 
afford to disregard the aspirations of her own Slav subjects if she 
means to extgnd^ luEsr influence over the Slavs beyond her borders. 
The institution yf Duj^ism -has undoubtedly increased Slav discon- 
tent in Alistria, but^t has nevertheless been a step-in advance ; if it 
has sharpened the animosity between* the Slav and the Magyar, it 
has on the*other hand made a breach in the stronghold of '‘centraliza- 
tion, through whidh the Slav will pass, as the Magyar has passed 

3‘k 2 ^ • 
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before him. The Magyars^ who have gained all^ ;ax$d more^ than all^ 
that they could e;spect. must, be wise in time. It is s^e tWn 
unjust, it is foUy ior them to refuse to^^heir Slav f^ow*-subjectB 
what they haye won for themgelves. -Their words have been fiorcier 
than the words ol the Slavs, even as the words of the men qf Judah 
were fiercer than the words of the meh of Israel, who had teu^jiarts 
in their king. But they canno^ have everything their own lyay. 
If Austria goes to pieces they will bo leff, a small Turanian nation 
of ^e million csouls, in the midst of hostile Aryans. It is better 
for them to make their peace with the Southern Slav and the 
Rouman than to ^e crushed again by the Northern Slav — the next 
tjme perhaps for ever. ' • 

In the Fortnightly Rcmiv of last March, I attempted to give a 
brief skotjfh of thg progSess which the Slav movement in Austria- 
Hungary had made up to the time (^f the death of the Archduke 
Rudolph.* Since then <that movement has certainly not lost ground, 
and the recent appointment of C'ount Thun to the Governorship of 
Bohemia may possibly indicate that the day is not far distant when 
Francis Joseph will be crowned lawful King of that country at 
Prague. I suggested that once the Hapsburg dynasty has given 
content to its Slav subjects by; the adoption of federalism, it 
may look forward to presiding over a still greater confederation 
embracing the ^newly liberated states of South-Eastern Europe. 
Such a confederation ^ might perhaps accomplish tlic final liberation 
of the Peninsula ; there is at least no other arrangement conceivable 
under which thfe juSt claims of each 6f the young nations could receive 
due satisfaction, and the Southern Slavs realise their dream of 
\mion. .Once united with Austria by a scheme of confederation, 
Roumania might y^elcome back her Transylvanian children, and 
become a Power bf considerable magnitude ; she can never hope to 
regain Bessarabia from a friehdly Russia, for it .was a friendly and 
allied Russia that took it from her, and means to take the Dobrudsha 
as well, in order to keep open her foad to Constantinople. Russia 
id now striving to arrest the progress of the Fochshdni-Galatz forti- 
fications, and to upset the dynasty whicli has deserved so well of 
Roumania, in order to make room for a rUler of the Orthodox faith 
who will do her bidding; aqd hei; aims are so clear to King Charles 
that he persistently refuses to eatrust the portfolios of War and 
Foreign Affairs to any member of the present Russophil Ministry. 
A Servia in federation might receive Bosnia apdJIerzggovina, toge* 
iber with Old Servia ; it might even reaeh the Adriatic-rand Ragusa 
might revive hg;^ ancient friendship with a Servian King. The 
Albanians, who easily assffnilate with Greeks, would join the 
Hellenic Kingdom, to, which a portion of Southern Macedonia would 
be added ; but the greater part of Macedonia; which, despite all 
controversy, is distinctly Btilgarian, would bf adde^ together with 
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Salonica,tto the ifeahn of Prince, Ferdinand. The reminder of thc^ 
Peninsula, ihe lands nrhich lie between the Black Sea and the ^gean, 
would also &li to Bulgaria^ a ^te which I cannot help thinking has 
a great future before it. As'the capital qf the great Confederation 
of the UeA^ World does not belong to any of the coni^ohent States, so 
Constantinople might conceivably stand by itself with a small 
adjacent territory and finish a heme tg the imperial dynasty. Of 
course no analogy ban be insisted on in this case. It is hard to 
imagine Montenegro ^tfandoning her long-standing*oonnectionmth 
Bussia ; but a Montenegro in federation would gX least receive her 
natural littoral and her natural port at Cattaro. 

Under Russian auspices, on the other hand, the realisation of this 
dream is impossible : the Southern Slava must lose their individuality 
and submit to be absorbed into the /vast masS of their Northern kins- 
folk, while the non-Slav races, 4ihe aborigines of the Peninsula, who 
form a large majority — there are ten and a hajf million Roumans, 
Greeks, and Albanians, against seven and a half million Bulgars 
and Serbs — must b<i brought into a degrading subjection to an alien 
military despotism. I anf neither a Russophobe nor, I hope, a Jingo^ 
I care little in this matter for “ Britsh interests ; ^ I am only con- 

cerned for the welfare of these young ijations, whose eaijiest struggle 
for liberty compels the sympathy of every lover of freedom. It is 
enough to kno^ something of thq outrages which Russia has- peipe- 
trated upon hapless Bulgaria to see clearly the* nature of her designs. 
These designs are palpable to all thoughtful and honest statesmen in 
the Peninsula ; only they are compelled to temporise, as the weak must 
ever temporise befqre the strong ; they have to recognise the power 
which Russia wields over the ignorant and bigoted massQft by her 
religion and the terror of her arms; and they play off Russia against 
Austria, and Austria against Russia, as the occasion* requires. , No 
wonder Russia complains of the ‘‘ingratitude^' of Balkan ^atesmen; 
sooner or later they all find her out ,• even M. Zankoff, who now 
heads the Russian conspiracy for the enslavement of Bulgaria, once 
in a fit of patriotism, told his countrymen that he wanted “ neither 
Russia's honey nor her sting," li it were possible, it would be best 
for these young nations to work ouf .theii; own salvation without 
external aid ; to combine their foroes in order to iree the Peninsula, 
and to divide the inheritance of theTTurk among them! with due regard 
to existing conditions of race’ and language. But, unhappily, Serb, 
Bulgar, and Greek,* hate each other more than they hate their former 
master : iinkappMy, too? Eurbpe is still governed by big battalions. 
A^d if it is inevitable that one or othbr of the two^great rivals must 
predominate, it is ^ Austria and not to Russia that the Balkan 
peoples, and more especially the Southern Slavs, should look for the 
attainment of their*hopes. They must disregard Professor Freeman 
and his suggestions of Russian generosity, and follow the great and 
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noble patriot who has spent his life in their cause, ^hey must listen 
to Bishop Strossmayer ^hen he tells them that it is in the bosom of 
Austria they will arrive at the fulfili&eBt^of their destiny. 

It may be that the rul^r of the OeBttrreich will be called to pre^de 
over a great Confederation dJ the Eas^ vaster and more'mighty than 
that over which his ancestors presided iij, the West ; it may be that 
the dynasty whigh, for nearly four centuries, hold the imperial title 
of the Old Rome may revive imperial greatness in the New- It is 
useless to suggest tliis to Professor Freeman*; he looks to the Austria 
of the past ; and l\e will not admit, as Professor Bryce admits, that 
contemporary Austria, taught by adversity, fias turned over a new 
leaf. Vienna might, or might not, be the western bapital of such 
an empire ; the Germans of the monarchy, if they follow the fortunes, 
of the HapsburgSf woulcf have to be content with a position of equality 
among the fed^erated nations. For tho present, at least, they do not 
wish to ‘part from thfiir ancient dynaSty. I did not suggest, as. 
Professor Freeman supposes, that they should form themselves into 
a German state ; when I said that 1:he IPapsburgs, at the time 
they laid down the Deui^ehe lleichy ought to have abandoned the 
affairs of Germany, I simply spoke of that interference in German 
affairs whicit to a violept ond at Kdniggratz. It is precisely 
because the Ilapsburg dynasty is attempting to harmonize discordant 
nations, and to*rule them con^itutionolly according ^o their several 
desires, that it may yeh; be fitted to accept the leadership — I will not 
say “ hegemony, lest PrQfeasor Freeman should go back to the age 
of Pericles — in Soeith-Eastern Europe. Russia, on the other hand, 
representing the preponderance of a vast homogeneous nation and 
the reactionary tendencies of a centralised absolutism, will never 
honestly promote the growth of free nationalities in the lands to 
whiob her influence extends. 

I reciprocate Professor Freeman^s sentiments of kindness. I 
thank him for much of his criticism, and I only complain that 
he has made me say & great many things which I have not said. 
But I also ask for a little more light. He has told us much of the 
past, but nothing of the present or the future. His heart is in the 
right place, for he strides for’ the cause of freedom ; but, if I may be 
allowed a paradox, he has not been in the right place himself. He 
will not find the solution of the E&stem Question at Spizza or on the 
sujmy shores of Sicily. He must go to Bucharest, to Sophia, te 
Belgrade; he must familiarize himself .Vith the^ countries of which 
these cities are the capitals. He mdy even leafn sonsething at 
Vienna and Budapest about the Austria of to-day, and find that 
archdukes more human than he imagines. And when he has 
done all tliis, he will discourse with light and leading upon the 
prospects of the Hapsburgs in South-Eastern Europe. 

J. DiiBoURCHIER. 
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To understand what is meant by a* factbry Half-timer ” we must 
get a glimpse of him in his Homo, at his work in the factory, and 
at the school he attends. « * 

Let ns imagine ourselves on a bleak Ifovember morning by 6 a.m. 
on the outskirts of one of the large manufacturijig towns in the 
north of England. We meet the full force and keenness of the 
blast as We climb the hill over whose broad bosom are scattered 
cottages arid factories in profusion, each of the latter having its tall 
chimney, from which at intervals there belches forth in the good ol& 
way, in spite of patent smoke-consumers, rowing clouds of thick black 
smoke. The professional Knocker-up is going his round ham- 
mering at cottage doors in order to fulfil his contract, which is to 
awaken the ininaies at a stated time each morning. This system is 
some degrees better than thn one it superseded, when some scores of 
steam factory whistles, qach pitefied in a different key, commenced 
screeching, howling, and bellowing their signals to the sleepy work- 
people* at five o’clock in the morping, and kept up the unearthly 
rioting almost without intermission fuV an hour. Eacli whistle was 
guaranteed to# carry two miles, through two deal doors, up a stair- 
case, and they effectually wakened the sound»st sleepers known, not 
to mention sick folk, little children, and old people. 

Mothers arc begini^ing to creep up-staifs to arouse their children 
for work, as many of them have long distances to go before reaching 
the factory. Perhaps in a good many cases this work falls to the 
rougher hand of the father, who, with the stale ale of la!;{ night’s • 
debauch rankling through his veins, bawls to the •ppor little trem- 
bling lad up- stairs. The boy has been shivering the night through 
on his hard bed with a doubtful covering of faded bedclothes and old 
rags ; he now creeps forth in fche dark, snatehes up a scrap of food 
which must serve him for breakfast, and, with his can in hisjiand, 
hurries from the cold anc^ darkness of. his own chamber to face the 
cold and darkness outside; only one degree more severe. 

But all, or even the majority of homes, are not d this descriptipn, 
else it would be a bad day for this land of ours. In ‘another there 
lives a«widow and her three children, a frail girl of some eighteen 
summers, a ^lad of* sixteen^ and a little school-girl of ten, who has 
‘‘ got on y ^ith ^er sifter and is to commence work this very day. 
The mother is up and lias made a good fire, with the kettle singing 
on the bars before she awakes eldest girl aniboy. The little 
one, in her natural excitement at the prospect before her, scarcely 
requires rousing. • This mother has made it one of the principles of 
her life that ^r children shall have the home comforts of a good fire 
and a cup of warm cocoa or tea every morning before they face the 
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cold Ti^orld outside. And well is she repaid for her aj^iduous^care and 
motherly love. Few words are sppken, hut the sligit .attentions of 
the mother — Cpme^Maiy, lass, get ihis hit of bread, and butter ; ” 
or ‘‘ Now, Tom, lad, drink this nice warm cup of coQoa that I have 
made for thee”— insensilxly go deep down to* their hearts and bind 
mother and children in ihe strongest bonds of the heart’s afPection. 
For it is in the early morning that the mind and heart are most im- 
pressible and receptive, andSvhatcver.else these children may forget 
in after years, t^cy will never cease to remember the quiet, steadfast 
heroism of that precious mother ofi those cold* early mornings, when 
her cheery words add unselfish attentions mado*comparatively smooth 
a hard lot. Her faith goes back to her own youthful days, and 
forward into the future with steadfast trust, as she binds the whole 
sum and substance of h^ir being and doing into one grand symme- 
trical whole of cheerful daily duty. Such mothers are the lifo-blood 
of the naiion. * ' * « 

The little beginner wc have pictured puts on her warm clothes. 
On the top of all comes the brand nev,^ harden mill skirt, reaching 
from her shoulders to her feet, which are cjicasccf in a pair of heavy 
wooden clogs, tipped with iron. These were her birthday presents 
of yesterday^ As the mother oppns the door her heart almol^t fails 
her. The two girls -go hand-fn-hand, and she watches them bending 
tbek* beads to the driving slcel until they are lost in the darkness. 
On they plod over the^rough road,*into puddles and out again, glad 
if they reach the factory gates in time and pass the surly time- 
keeper. The sight of hundreds of mill-hai^s plodding through 
streets and lanes in the early Corning is a remarkable one. The 
men and boys have a can in one band, a red baudkerebief of bread 
^ in the otBter, and as much as possible of both hands stowed in trousers’ 
pockets. The .women and girls wear thick heavy shawls, closely 
fittirfg the head, and leaving nothing visible but the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. They are like so mjyiy .animated mummies. All have their 
heads cringing dowfi on their shoulders, and ll^e clattering of clogs 
resoTijids far and near, • 

Once inside the factory and the con^litions of life are entirely 
changed. Instead of bearing frost and snow outside, many of the 
hands are in fireproof rooms, whose normal temperature for the day 
will be from ninety to a hundred degrees. Clothes are thrown off, 
breakfast cans set to warm, and the work begins. With half an hour 
allowed for breakfast the work is hard and^ eantinupus until the 
engine stops for dinner at half-past tweWe. purely ^esp children are 
factory workers and nothing else. If any further proof be*necessary 
it can be obtained by watching the {ialf-time lad on his way home on 
a Friday evening — payday — when his week’s wage is jingling in his 
pocket. Three shillings and sixpence to add to* the family income. 
It means the week’s rent for the’ cottage. lie wilj^et a welcome 
home on that evening if on* no other. lie may have been treated 
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with sca^t courfcdsy, or haye suffered sundry kicks and cuffs previously 
from irate parents, but at aU events, , for ^ few minutes before the 
wage is actually handed ^vetf there is a silent acknowledgment on 
the part o# many a bullying parent o| the^power of the purse. In 
some ca^es ike redress of sundry grievances, maybe as to clothes or 
spending money, is demandoJ* before the supplies earned are handed 
over. It is probable that there lyill bb a comfortable tea, with a 
tasty bit of sausage prepared for him.^ l*he lad feels his importance. 
He is a wage-earner ai«i no longer a schoolboy. ^ He has put Qff so 
much of the child, and put on as much or more of the responsibility 
of nianhood as his yoilng shoulders will bear. Tlie average mill-boy 
seems to take a delight in showflig the change in every possible way# 
See a group of them standing at a street corner on an eVening^. They 
have their hands thrust deep into their tit)users\pockets ^and they 
grunt at each other by way of'^onversation. Es ta gotten thi wage 
risen “That’s wot I ave.'' “ Es y*are*owcrlooker g5^en Jack 
o’ Bobs th’ seek ? “ That’s wot .e as.” Then ensues a long and 

serious silence. Perhaps some of ^hem are boldly smoking cigarettes 
or short clay pipes, buoyed up in the nauseous struggle by the admir.- 
iiig glances of their small companions. 

I tl^ink we may assume our first, point fully proved. * These half- 
timers, beys and girls, are not school children but factory workers. 
Let us make an clfort to call things^ by their true mimes, and there 
will be some chance that our trca1;ment of them and conduct with 
regard to them may possibly be to a certain degree just and true. 

From this initial ^rong-nam&g and consequent wrong- viewing 
come naturally the other two points in the charter, the second of 
whi(ih is that in school these half-timers show themselves to bp jaded, 
.sleepy, and weaVy both in body and mind. It wopld be exceedingly 
unnatural if they happened to be otherwise. Run over the morn- . 
ing’s work again. Up by five o’clock; a mile walk in .the cold, 
perhaps in a storm to the factory hard, continuous, grinding 
work in a heated, vitiated atmosphere until half-past twelve ; then 
the same walk home, a hasty dinner, and the afternoon school by 
half-past one or two. o’clock 

Look at that little lad.* He is over* ten years of age, and yet he 
is neither so big, nor so heavy as ^y little hof of seven. Ho 
has bleary, bloodshot eyes, a heavy* lower jaw which drops painfully 
whenever he is spoken to. He has qn his greasy mill clothes and 
clogs. At tlie {aot6ry he follows the profession of a “ piker up.” 
For six m 9 rtal hours this very day has he been hmning about in 
the heated atmosphere of a factory, amid the rattle of machinery, 
the whirr of whee^, and the clapping* of bolts, “piking up ” bits 
off the door, and keeping the place free from litter. He comes to 
me in the aftemoon^as a “ piker up ” of different* material. Bits of 
grammar, geogapaphy, arithmetic, ’&c., hh is supposed to be stowing 
away in the waste basket of his brain! Poor sleepy brain ! The 
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all«pervading sensation in his mind to which, heS relers jail sen* 
sations from without is ^at of sleepiness. The desks are adeep« the 
maps hang sleepily on the walls. If Hhe teading lesspn happens to 
be about the old horse Dobbin^ lazily pulling the plough, ^d moia* 
lizing himself to slee]^ between every turn of the furaow,. {he boy 
rouses up sufficiently to think what a splendid time of it that crea- 
ture had. The singing lesson is.heavenlynf he can sit quietly and 
unobserved in a corner. * * * 

N|?w for the Ihird point. The ugly fact stands out in all its 
nakedness, that by the English educational* system as applied to 
elementary schools, these factory half-timfirs, the majority of 
whom are in a condition of utter Vearincss a:|^d sleepiness when 
they reach school, are expected to do exactly the same amount of 
work as children jvho attend regularly whole days. At the end of 
the year their jiames are placed alongside those of their more fortu- 
nate confJ)anions on the examination schedule. They are mixed in 
the same class, and if the Inspector, out of the kindness of his heart 
when he sees their wan faces, wo^jld wish ta make some allowance, 
his stem and rigorous instructions, drawn up by those who never 
saw a half-timer in their lives, and who have not the faintest idea 
as to what is meant by the term, would not allow him. life must 
keep to the letter of the Code, and the official instructions to Inspec- 
torrf issued along with it. « • 

Official folly and red tape when applied to cattle and other objects 
that come within the purview of the Circumlocution Office may bo 
condoned, but wheji the choking tape is being,yearly wound tighter 
and tighter around the throats^of poor, little, half-fed, over-worked 
childreij^until the young life of the nation is in danger of being 
strangled, the sigljt is one to make the gods weep from very pity. 

Take a school containing a number of half-timers. The afternoon 
session lusts from 2 p.m. to 4.30 p.m., that is, two and a half hours. 
If from the morning session we<»idcduct religious instruction and 
recess, the net time wtll be about th*e same. Tb,e half-timer is there- 
fore fit school, if he attends quite regularly, 12 J hours each week. 
Deduct sixteen minutes from cac];L session as the time taken up in 
assembling, marking registers, change bf lessons, and dismissal, 
alid you have dleven houi;p Icft^to be employed in the actual work 
laid down by the Code. In Standard V. the age of the children will 
average each a little over eleyen years. I venture to give#the syl- 
labus of work these children have to grapple Tjith in foyty-six weeks, 
always assuming *a perfectly regular attenckince f^ a fuli year, and 
taking no accorgit of children whose attendances will Vary from 
twenty-two weeks onward to the maximum. I |dmit that the state- 
ment is not given in the actual words of the Code, where it is made 
to look meek and feild to a degree,, but as it actually and ferociously 
expands itself to a teacher engageci in the work, and the Inspector 
when h^ visits the school on the occasion of the “ annual worry.” 
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To the children, ^oor thing^S, it has neither end nor beginiiing; they 
cannot see the end from the beginning, nor^ can they look from the 
end over the long stretch wfiich they hare somehow managed to 
cross, bade to the beginning. The whol^ is to them one confused 
mass of -dead vocables \ind dry bones. I have also roughly apportioned 
the time that can be devoted to each subject per week. 


Syllabus prom the New Code. Standard V. 


(1.) Arithmetic:' 


Subject. * 




o 


T&nie per Week 
allowedf for Study. 


(a) Si^Lplo practice . » . 

(Jb) Compouhd practice ..... 

(c) Bills of parcels 

(rf) Single rule of throe by the method off unity , . 
(f*) Addition and subtracBon of easy proper fractions 
(/) Miscellaneous prqjjlems . . ^ . .' 

(y) Mental arithmetic. . . . ** . 


hours. 


(2.) Itcadwg : — » « 

(a) Oeograiliical Header (Europo)» 200 pages . , 

(h) Historical Header, 200 pages 
, (c) Conoral Header, 200 pages . . . , j 

(d) The reading to be fluent tind expressive. The 2 hours, 
children to have a knowledge of the subject- j 
Uiaiter road, with meanjjigs of words and i • 

spellings . . ^ . '.y' 


(3.) Writing : — 

(a) Dictation., Eight lines' from either of the^fore- \ 
mentioned books. Handwriting to be clear, 
bold, and round ; more than three mistakes 
in spelling ensuring failure . . . .j * 

{V) Composition. To reproduce, in the schqlar^s 

own words, a short story read out by the | 2 hours. 

Inspector. Spelling and Jaandwritiug to bo i ■* 

considered . . . . . . ' ’ 

(c) Copybooks to be exhibited, showing ^correct ; 
stylo of writing, witli the proper formation of | 
letters . . . . « . . . . 


(4.) Geography : — • ' 

(а) The physical and politi(5al geography, of Europe 

(б) To draw from memory full maps of any thfee 

countries previously pr(}pared 
(c) Mathematical geography. ' Latitude and longi- 
tude. To explain the phenomena of day and 
■ night; ard the eisasoiis . . . . ^ 

' . ; < 

(5.) Grammar : — 

To analysa involved simple sentences . ' . 

To pars© fully any word therein 

(c) To form English nouns, adjectives, and verbs 

from ea ;h other - . .< ,* . J 

(d) Ta recite 100 lines from some* standard poet, 

with a minute knowledge of ^ the meanings of 
the words, pasoages, and allusions 


s> 


1 hour. 


} hour. 
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Sul)ject 


Week 

. a^ow^ for Study. 


iiww. 


^ hour. 


(6.) Drawing:--- c 

(a) Freehaiad drawing from the fiat. ‘'Drawing to 
be enlarged or reduced from the example 
{V) Drawing: from simple rectangular and ^circular 
modeU and easy common objects . . , 

(r) Geometncdl figures, with instruments 

O 

(7.) ilfMdtc. (Tonic Sol Fa) i 

(a) Note test : To Sol Fa slowly any simple dia- \ 

^ tonic passage in the major key ; al^o a passage 

conta^ing a transition of one remove ; also a 
passage in the minor key, at sight ' . 

{h) Time test : two, three, four and six pulse mea- 0 . 

isures ‘ . 

r (c) Ear test : To name the tones of any simple dia- 
« tonie phras^ of four tones sung to laa . 

{d) Song tost : To sing in good tjme, tune, expres- 
e sion, and a pleasing quality tone, at least 
five songs in two or three parts . 

r 

Music, Staff Notation as an alternative to the Tonic Sol Fa. — 

(«) Note test : To sing a simple diatonic passage in \ 
keys G, D, or y, with easy accidentals. Also 
a short passage in the key of A minori at sight 
(h) 5)ime test : To sing^a series of notes in ji, 

or I time, containing dotted minims, dotted 

“ crotchets, and rests 

- (c) Ear test : As in Tonic Sed Fa . 

(d) Song test : As in Tonic Sol Fa 

(8.) Systematic Insfruction in DhysicaloExercises , — 

Co nbinatioh, free, dumb-bell, and stave exercises . 


i hour. 


i hour. 


In mq,iiy niixed schools containing boys and gilds as half-timers, 
the above syllabusc is tackled in its entirety by the boys, whilst the 
girlq omit the* geography and drawing, and take as alternative the 
following«.syllabus pf needlework, for which the teacher is bound by 

stern decree to allow two hours' instruction per week. 

- / ^ ^ 

h^eedlework : — 

(a) The work of the previous Standards, and the running of a tuck. 

(h) A garment, plain night-shil-t, nightrgown, or petticoat, to be made 
throughout iby <'a<*h girl and. exhibited. 

(c) Knitting. Four needles, ^ sock or stocking, ribbed or plain. 

(d) Plain darning of a hole in stocking, web material. 

(«) Patching in oafico and iiannol. ^ . 

(/) To cut out a pinafore, shift, or apron. ^ 

The most obvious remark on the abbve syllabus, will Le that the 
time should readedaily instead of weekly. It remains then that these 
podT hard- worked factory children with their jaded limbs and dulled 
senses, must be forced and crushed through such a syllabifs or else, 
and here comes the pinch, not only are the rephtations of teachers 
blasted (that is a small matter as things now go), Ifrit money is lost 
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by reduced grants to the scbool exchequer. It may be fairly asked, 
^by Bbonld not tbe balf-timeTs be allowed to take np part o£ tbia 
excellent syllabus wbilst the wbole-day sobers attempt Jtbe whole ? 
Wiy, indeed ! Ask school boards, managers of scbools, and teachers 
who ha^e this monstrous injustice to ^ace,* Here again the all,- wise 
Education Department stejps fn to supply the pitiful, partial know- 
ledge of local authorities, and deqfees in its wisdom that the whole 
day scholars shall not bo •taught the &xfcnded syllabus unless it be 
equally applied to the half-timers. Or if it be taught to th^ one 
class to the exclusion 8f the other, the work shall not be paid for by 
any government grant?. If that difficulty wore removed there would 
still bo the intensely practical ofte remaining, whore a single teachen 
is engaged daily coping with a class of some ninety br a hundred 
children, sixty or seventy of whom are half-timqrs, abouj equally 
distributed between the morning and afternoon turn. ^ (iuestions on 
scliool management are set •yearly by the officers of the Education 
Department to be answered by candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion, and 3"Oung pcDple-who Imvc ])ecn trained two years cspeciallj' 
for the work ; but 1 have, never seen a single question bearing eveij 
in the most indirect way on the difficulties of schools containing 
half-tirticrs, which difficulties have^^nevertheless to be met and faced 
daily in some sort of practical or unpractical way by thousands of 
teachers in thc> factory districts of thig north and cei\tre pf England. 
The omission, to say the least of itj’ is significant. 

Under such conditions as these it is utter folly to talk of an 
elementary school as 41 pleasant •educat/vc estab^shment where the 
youthful mind is drawn out and tasteiT developed for something better 
than ale and cakes. It is a crushing, cramming, grinding-^ccOrd- 
ing-to-ihe-code establishment. A father says to^me, ‘‘ It's no use 
3’our trying to make our Jack into a lawyer, because* that’s not going 
to be his trade ; he is going full timb as soon as he is old enough, 
and I don’t want him to pass any mojje examinations.” There ho 
touches the sore poinj;. Examintitions arc altogether out of place in 
the case of these half-timers. To inspect a class, note the methods 
of instruction in vogue, s^o the general intelligence and interest 
displayed in the work by bbth scholars -and teachers, is quite a dif- 
ferent matter to this thorough mechaipcal individual examination 
which the so-called system of “pay-ment by results” entails on 
schools.. Its effects on the minds of children can only be compared 
to a bitter easterly* sj;orm ^f hail and sleet sweeping across the 
abundant promise .of f^uit and flowers in spring? Desolation and 
destructiofl' follow in its track. ' The same mechanical test is applied 
all round, and a single nervously- written figure or letter may turn 
the balance, and attach to a hard-working, conscientious boy or girl 
the stigma of failune, with perhaps loss of work dt the factory for a 
year, and conig^ucnt scanty fare at hbme. The effect of these 
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examinations is plainly seen in the case of eveninf schfools. There 
the same dull standard grind must perforce be gone through. Young 
men are driven away in shoals. And«i£ any considerable number are 
brave enough to en^, they ap soon driven oflE by the mere thought 
of the examination of which they have such unlovely memories. 

On the face of it/it must be evideht that either the day scdiolars 
have too little or the half-timers have tooemuch to do. But this is 
what the Education Departm^ent has never tdken the trouble to consider. 
It ii^ certain that no amount of tinkering with the present system of 
payment by results 'and individual examination will touch the case. 
By the Factory Act a child who is ten years \)f age and has passed 
the Standard fixed by the local educational authority, can be employed 
half-days as a factory worker. Thenceforth, he is, to all intents and 
purposes^ a factoigr worker and no longer a school-boy. That is the 
light in which ho should be regardqjl, and by taking that view we 
shall get our vision^ cleared wonderfully. Whilst the Factory Act 
remains, parents have a perfect^ right to avail themselves of its pro- 
visions. Meantime the Education Department pursues its course in 
Code making, and resolutely refuses either to recognise the Factory 
Act, or the tens of thousands of poor weakly children that are being 
crushed andobruised between th^ nether millstone of hard toil, and 
the upper millstone of education according to the Code. If the 
present system pf awarding grants to schools according to the attend- 
ances of children and their indiiridual passes is to be kept up, then 
there should be no individual examination in the case of half-timers, 
and grants should* be paid , for them, child ^by child, as for day 
scholars. 

We pyre a supreme duty to these children, and that is to make the 
short time they djgiily spend in school as bright, pleasant, and educa- 
tive^ as possible!' By no effort of imagination can it be supposed 
that bushels of irritating pra6tice sums, miles of spelling, bundles of 
extensions of the predicate ^ and such like lovely things, can in any 
way be interesting* to a lad who^comes to afternoon school after 
having spent six hours’ haird work in the factory and walked perhaps 
a couple of miles to and fro. Then wb,at shaU a teacher do with 
these half-timers in school Every teacher who is at all worth the 
liame can answer that qupstion^ out of his heart when he secs their 
pale faces ranged before him. Teach their hands to write and draw 
well. Let them have a little, interesting and practical arithmetic to 
do, with short conversational lessons on geography, natural objects, 
and the various Interesting phenomena of ^ every-day life. In this 
way you will train up a race of intelligent artisans which all the 
grinding and crushing of 'the present system will never produce. 
In conclusion I venture to quote some lines w£ich have been des- 
cribed as imbearkbly pathetic,” and in which Edwin Waugh in his 
latest volume of poems telU the tale of The Factory ^elL 
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U * Come, Billy, come ; dost yer yon bell ? 

* Thou’ll ha* yon mill agate 
Afore thou’rt up ! Do stir tldbef,' ' 

' Or else^thoifll be too late; 

I know thou*rt tire*t, my lad— I know ; 

What can a body do f * ' 

It*8 very cowd«; but, frost or enow, , 

Thou knows thou*ll ha’ to goo ! 

* An* th’ horth woint’s blo^n* keen and shrill ; 

It’s boon a etormy neet ; 

Thou’Jl ha’ to run o’ Ih’ gate to th’.mill*; 

It’s thick wi‘ drivin* sleet : ^ 

TherA’s not a candle left i* th’ house ; 

Thou’ll don tlrisel’ i’ th’ dark ; 

Come, come, my lad ! jump up at once, 

An’ hio tho to thi wark ! ’ 

* 

• 

“ ‘ I can hardly koep upon my foot ; 

I’m full Qi* aches and pains ; • 

An’ I’b Jia’ to wesh from morn to heet, 

For very little gaiits.* 

It^loo^s hard Tortin for us both 
But it’i^ what wo han to dree ; 

We mun do as weal's wo con, my lad ; 

There’s nobbut thco an’ me ! 


“ * Come, come ; T have thi stockiii’s here, 
• An’ thi brooches, aif^ thi shoon ; . 

Tbon’ll find thi jacUcst on yon cinder ; 

An’ thi dinner’s upo ‘Ih* oon. 

I’ll lock yon dur, an’ I’ll taV th’ kei^h ; 

I ihiiik we’s find o* reot ; • 

So manage th’ Lost thou con, my lad, 
Till 1 come whoam at neet ! ’ 


“ Then not another word wur said ; , 

But Billy, like a mon, 

Geet up out of his little bed, 

An’ poo’d his stockin’s on ; 

An’ off he wont tjirough flleet and i»now, 
With his dinner in a can ; * 

He’d a bit o* oon-oako in Ms mouth. 

An’ he donned him as he ran. 

** Some folk can lie till th’ cdorck strikes eight; 
Some folk may slgep till* ten, • 

Then mb their e’en f an’ yawn a bit, 

An’ turn ’em o’er again ; 

Some folks can ring a bell i’ bed, 

. •I'iU th’ sarvant brings some tay ; 

,But, w# 0 t or*diy, a factory lad * 
hjun jump at break o’ day ! ” 


Oreat Horton Board Sc^ol, Bradford. 


T, B. Sykes. 
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• . . . * * • 

Wji£n sucli ^'authorities” as Jules 'Lemaitre and Sarcey (and to 

Lemaitre and Sarcey may be added as of tke same way of thinking, 
Bourgot, Goncourt, Maup&sant, and DaSidet) decree that a new- 
comer is possessed of style, Is desorving of being entitled an icrivain,^ 
there is nothing more to say; the terms of eulogy are, amongst 
Frenchmen, exhausted, and no ordinary reader would venture to 
have an opinion of his own when in the rez do eJiaussSe^ as it is called, 
of his Debafs* (to which if he is not abound he does not count) he 

peruses speh a judgment as the following. 

• 

“ Manchecourt,” otLorwise M. Henri Tjavodan/ proclaims Julos Lemaltro, 
“is a yoifng writer gifterl* with extraordinary cunning of speech (tine eatraor- 
iUnaire rouerU du The passages I quote fiom his works aro absolutely 

models of familiar narrative, made to bo preserved in any future antholoijiu of 
tho manners and customs of our age. .o. . . They are asiracy and as typical as 
any page in Lesage’s Oil Bias. . . . Tho constnxition of each j^hrase is with- 
out pretension always, but the movement is everywhere excellent It is 

possible that tljo account of tho Battle of Bocroi, in Bossuet’s Funna^ Oration 
on the Grand ''Ooud^, may bo expressed with greater dignity {(Vane id kb Itlh 
tenue) than the episode recounted by M. d’Argontnye,® but it does md a])proach 
tho variety and linguistic richnesp o-. the exuberant vivacity cf colouring of the 
latter.” ( 

One of M. Lavedau’s chief merits would seem to be (in the opinion 
of the general reader at all cv^ts) the curious mixture in nearly all 
his writings of irony and sentiment — not sentimentality, but true 
feelingf the pathos that springs from compassionate sympathy with 
his kind. Now this is by no means an ordinary feature in the works 
of oQntemporafy Frenchmen. They generally systemati^se too much, 
either soafing through the extravagance of conventionality into the 
hardest abstractions^ of the«^unreal or sinking into the slough and 
mud of a realism concerned chiefly with immorality and vice. Tho 
power of standing aloof and judging the good and the evil of so- 
called civilised life with true and .genuiiJo impartiality is an exceed- 
ingly rate gift ; and it is a * gift,” not a talent, nor to be acquired by 
study ol* practice, and it is one which M. Lavedoa appears pre- 
eminently to possess. He does nbt set out to treat " poetically ” the 
events ho describes, but the poetry that lies latent in the fac»,s them- 
selves shines through the words, and tho poetry— bright or sad — 
lhat is inseparable from all living life, arfaerts itself as we read expres- 
sions of the simplest kind, intended neither to disgust nor to 

entrance. * o 

•. 

(1) Feuilleton of tho fourml dea Bihats of 24tli June, 1889, upon some of Henri 
Lavodan's recent volumes, La Haute and Imonsolahlee. 

(2) In the study called Sehts de fotte lee Sotrs, in La Kmtte. 
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In the sina4 volume entitled La Haute we, have a heliograph — 
faithful as the outline printed by the sun upon the candid metal — 
of what French society «,t the present day literally is ; but it is also 
j^ade distinct and clear how and where it j)articipates in the universal 
human element. There is no exaggeration of proportion in 9II this ; 
no tragedy, no swelling of the human voice through the classic 
mask — no flowers of* Secomposition/' or flowers of crime,” or 
any of the brilliant monstrosities minted nowadays by some masters 
of the art ; it is all very homely— given a social state ^which 
^aspires to something^ quite the* reverse — but St shows sincerely the 
good with the bad, the painful with the gay,* and divested of all 
parti-pris, without^one syllablcrof what could be styled preaching-r- 
it presents absolutely as in a looking glass ” the picture of those 
classes that more or less everywhere oonstitqte society ” and 
appear to rest their last remaijping prerogative upon their uselessness. 

Though the book I allude to (and the* other productions of the 
same author) contain no trace of^ perversity, mental or moral, nor 
any of the gratuitous coarseness of imagery or expression of the 
Zola school, still tfiey arp not works adapted for the habitual reading 
of y9ung girls in a ponsionnat de demoiselles; they portray the 
life iir Paris of the men and wom^n of our day withoutrfiny purpose of 
extenuation, and certainly with no desire to set down aught in 
malice.” Th^ book is, I repeat itp a photograph, ,piot an essay or a 
treatise, above all not a sermon* and the very considerable* service 
it renders is, in my mind, to give to the thoughtful reader a dis- 
passionate notion of what the large majori^ of ^‘Society”- in 
contemporary France represents. It has nothing whatever to do 
with the “ backbone ” of the nation, with the middle aiyi lower- 
middle classes, with those toilers of various kinds in whose hands lie"" 
the destinies of the country. It treats exclusively'of the ornamental 
classes, of the thousands whose vTorJe is presumed to be the 
maintaining of all the refinements and^all the elegancies of life. 

As a matter of fact, and frcAn a more philosophical standpoint, it 
explains the anomalies of actual French civilization, and *make8 
palpable, for instance, the^perfect compatibility of a total absence of 
all moral sense with the* extremest kindness of heart, the largest 
amount of unselfishness, the readiest wjsh to oblige, and even tn a 
certain degree the reliability of what is termed good nature. It 
treats gf a psychology whose source^ is to bo discovered in times far 
away behind^our awn^ and whose amiable qualities have as yet been 
more coi^fused Jhan Ijenefited by the uncomfortable attempts of 
foreign civilizations J;o import end graft upon then^ foreign virtues. 

“ Et vous ! vous qui ites guelqu*un * . . . qui existez ...” re- 
marks a young woman of a certain (or rather a very wwcertain) world 
to a man ten year» her senior, but who had once been her provisional 
lord and mas^r — ‘‘vous I qui^aVez totlt— qui 6tes du Jockey I ! /” 

VOL. XLVI. N.s. 3 L • 
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. . . Lrt us rest for a moment here. I have purpdbely ehoiien the 
episode entitled Seven Tegra After^ because, eaeept perhaps some of 
M4rim4c’s short masterpieces of narratSon, 1 could instance few nou- 
in the French works pf fiqjtion of to-day, in which afe so con- 
cisely, «but at the same time so exhaustively, contained all the com- 
plicated details of the machinery whi^ i^akes up French fashion- 
able existence — all the movements of the* delicate little springs, 
which, hidden beneath the timepiece^s flat surface, combine to make 
it truly “ mark the time.” Ce n^eat rieuy \nai8 c^eat la is a 
common saying. The tale is nothing, but it is the real unvarnished 
tale of thousands, nay, tens of thousands in France. The Comte 
cte Trainon, young, handsome, ricfi, in obedience to the Gallic 
law that S' shall always divide his life into two parts, one 
reckless, the other stifify staid — one ^ all pleasure, the other all 
prudence — has,, in the earliest period ^of his emancipation from all 
(even f^oVn maternal) ilile, given not quite a year to what he was 
told was unmitigated enjoyment^ and brushhd the bloom off youth 
by apparent irregularities, that aft^r all know nothing more entraU 
nant than to assume the outward aspects of a more regular existence ! 
He has played at marriage and at home life with a pretty and by no 
means corrupt or vicious girl of seventeen ; they have drifted 
asunder and meet after having been separated seven years. 

And ,here we will let Mademoiiselle Lilette ” speak for herself. 
After a pause of a miilate or two, during which she seems absorbed 
in her reflections : — 

“ Ah ! mon ami,” says she, “ whejj I think of wha^ we two w^ro when we 
parted, and what wo hayo como to now, 1 can scarcely beliovo .... I could 
not have expected .... I was yerj^ unknowing .... a fairly good little girl, 
^rgaining hoi^ bread by posturing in painters* studios for the innocent-looking 
minois cMffonnh oi eighteenth century.” 

This of ^tself tells the story«— we have Greuze before tis, with his 
unconscious tempting innocents — et tout cc qui a'en auitl 

‘^. . . . Thanks to you4[ was soon matio presentable, for you gave me the 
taste for what was correct (7e gtui de la tenue), the sense of real elegance — not 
what artists imagine to be refined, but what ie so, the refinement you are used 
to — the refinement of the world — of your world; in which through you I lived 
familiarly, as though 1 had.been librn in it ... . and then wo were parted .... it 
htfd to be! ... . yoiPwere td travel and to become what others of your kind were 
.... how long ago it seems ! . . . ^ow bitterly I wept .... Now here I 
am, I myself, plain Lilette, and nothing more — orderly, nay, demure, a good 
housewifely personage with no taint of Bohemianism I physically and morally 

in perfect health Your friend Fernand has^liVed with me for years 

and years, four are already past, and 1 beginc,to feel quite aetiJed . Still, 

if 1 think of it, I know all ^e same what anf: I am one of the li^wless — one 
of those whom youi*poor mothers (how they hate us f) call a * creature^ . . . 
but, spite of it all, I feel myself honest — nay, why shoqjd I not say it, respec^- 
ahle • . . . *is it because' 1 am pro'vided for, and find my daily subsistence 
insured, after having been utterly destitute so long P ..... Is it only that .... 
1 think not .... 1 do beliovo^J am letter than I was, genuinely improved ; 1 
fancy myself worthy of esteem ... . J don't lore you, Rogert . . . . ” 
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" No l^Xdktte^’V^pUes BogeP) who lias also been pondering oyer paet* 
“ No, you dpn’t bore me at all ” 

“Andyoul^fibe reeumeB— ** you ! what bay^ou become P Xou,wbobad 
all that bfe cotild give, and who have married a wife of your Own close — a girl 
eiMowed it^h a].l the world esteems : richg beautiful, Veil bom, well brought 
up, honest, honoured — jparranted ! — ^How am Inow to picture you to.iuyeelf P 
I, who assuredly loved you more than ever yoftr wife could do ; I, wno have 
drifted out of your path, fbd you — born to such luck*-atone in life' and 
wretched, alone, but with a child ! overloaded with responsibilities, and cares, 
and with a future before you full of gravity ! ^ . . . 

It is barely possible In half a page to paint mor» truly and vith a 
more kindly philosophy the incidents of the^ everyday life of a 
French gentleman. * And the in which the “partner" of his 

early youth Conceives that “ everyday life," is so perfectly simple 
and unaffected! She describes it as she sees it, for^she isjuo Drrwd' 
mx Camellias (none of them are), and her eharm is, that she is not a 
Marguerite Gautier ; there lies her naturalness. As .the moral code 
of such a society goes, Lil(?tie has found heft* Jines laid ndt alone in 
pleasant, but in what v^uld be termed “ honourable" places. 

She is the iinitaticjYi-wif(f of g friend of her former lover, and 
thinks well of herself. -But her appreciation of the “ family life " 
of the real “ world " is of a still deeper, keener kind, and merits 
reproduction. “You, Koger," she adds, continuing; her study of 
their two lives, “ you are unmistakably married ! . . . married for 
good ! " “ E^n so," sighs he ; .and*it would be a pity not Jo trans- 
late the following dialogue : — , • 

“ You say you have one child — a girl — ^how pld ? ** 

“Nearly three.’* • # ♦ 

“ How happy you should have boon ! ”*^(tbe words fall from her lips with all 
the regret of true womanhood reverting irrepressibly to the past when inno- 
cenoywas.) • • •• •. 

“I am tolerably so now,” answers he; “and haye Jbeon for the last two 
years ” . . . . * • 

“WhysoP” interrupts she . . . . • ^ * 

“Because separated I .... “judicially separated, Liletto ! ” .... 

The irreguMre is genuinely ahd with the utnlost simplicity shodked 
at this revelation of the “ accidents " •that happen in the •6rra?2e/' 
Monde, and more than all J^y the final admission that the separation 
had been decreed at Boger’s demand;^ owing to the abominable 
conduct of his “ wedded " wife. “ How can it h&f ” she exclaims, 
with an inimitably natural cry «f self-delusion, “ What are those 
women jaaade of?" “Not much heart I " sighs the ofiGfeial head of 
the house. “And that is marriage I ” reflects Lilette. This burst of 
indignation of t^e wonjan despised by the world, rfor the sinner who 
was possdl^sed of all vorldly goods yet sinned, is one of those touches of 
what one might almost call genius, and Is certainly of extreme rarity. 

The end of all is that the faithful Fernand, whom Lilette regards 
as “ sacred," has come to Paris for the entrehie arranged by his 
reasonable re^tions with a rich youirg person whom it has been 

3l2 • 
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settled he shall marry as quickly as may be. He hd^ying attained his 
thirty-fifth year, is in Ijis second half ” of life, his ^*age of pru- 
dence, and is ripe for transplantation^intd those halcyon days which, 
according to JEothen, are ipostly, and in most lands, kept stapid:^’ 
The intelligent readegr foresees what the<end will be,, though, 
Roger and Li^ette apparently part again, Jpier last word to him being, 
''Watch well Over the little ^irl — let her* be well brought up, that 
she may not go to the bad—iAK^ her mother. There again, in 
the phrase " qu’elle ne toume pas mal cornice m mhreT^ is a wealth 
of observation and a'depth of philosophy sucfi as is only to be found 
in ihe genuine masters of the French modern School of fiction. 

* Among those who have lavished the highest praise to M. Lavodan, 
of course, almost all have, as usual, given him ancestors, and after 
Jules Lemaitre’s comparison with Bossuet no one will be astonished to 
find him celebyated as descended from Balzac. Now Balzac’s is too 
grand a hame to be jntoked for any contemporary in any language, 
for as was eloquently but most justly said by Mr. George Moore, in the 
October number of this review, " j^alzdc r^-cteatpd all things.” As 
a matter of fact, Henri Lavedan descends directly from Merimee, and 
it is a thousand pities for M<5rim4e’s own sake that he died when Henri 
Lavedan wai^ a baby in arms. His delight over this unconscious 
disciple would have been of a thoroughness, an intensity not to be 
described ; and it may be asserted that, in certain respects, there has 
been no true descendant of fro^er Merimee, save “ Manchecourt ! 
The arch-lapidary Merimee cannot be imitated ; ” to resemble him 
you must be born Iwith the .same peculiarities of vision. He is an 
etcher, and has all the gifts of a literary Seymour Haden, all his 
delicacy* ^d his ^subtlety, all the exquisite irresistible truth of la 
pointe siche. Therp is in M^rira^ no cruelty^ not even hardness ; it 
is dry, that itf ^1, never splashes ” like a " soft pencil ” ! If the 
simple fact doesn’t tell the tale to be told, no words will help you — it 
will serve you just ^as welLto be mute. Hence Merim^e’s love for 
" short stories.” Thi^ with him was a perfect passion, and concise 
as were his masterpieces, such as, for instance. La Prise de la Redoute, 
and many others of the same order, hex was to the last trying to 
make them more so by ptrikiflg out word after word. On one occa- 
siton a little no\lkelley by an utterly unknown writer, attracted his 
attention, and he judged it so favourably that he went off at once to 
Mj Buloz, the founder of the Revue des Deux Mondes, to ask :< “ Who 
wrote that P ” "I am not at liberty to tell yhu,” was the reply. 
"Nor do I care,” rejoined the author fif Carmen; <" only please beg 
that young man^. in my name, to iiivent some incident of intense 
dramatic power, and embotiy all its interest in i^ur pagep.” As he 
was leaving the famous editor, he turned round and added : " You 
understand, Buloz, 'not five pages— rf our.” * 

• ^0 ofin^te im obeyed with pride, and tiie drama in four 
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pages ^\was produced and published witih much success, remaining 
in its writer’s memory as an unforgettably proof of its illustrious 
inspirer’s kindly notice. • • 

i. am ncft ai^are of this curious mania ^of M^rim^e’s haying had 
further, consequences during the next tyrenty or fivc-and-twenty 
years, but Mrithin the last decade of our time, after the war of 1870, 
the branches whereof tbis was t^je stem suddenly shot forth, and 
“ short stories ” poured ih from many quarters, short enough to have 
satisfied even Mdrim^e,* but without any remarkable excellency In 
this respect, the thread of Merimee’spredilectiofl was ^st taken up by 
the clever director of* the Itevue Bleue, the much* regretted M. Jung, 
who some fivc^ or six years ago*foundcd in his successful periodical 
a special department for short stories.” It was not, however, in the 
pages of the IteAnie Bleue that the nouvelloiies of the greatgst distinc- 
tion were forthcoming ; but the taste for them was ^awakened, and 
they cropped up on all sides, often in the most^ unexpected •places, in 
daily papers and weekltes, and even in provincial prints, and now 
and then in the ^ouiileton t)f sqmc ancient journal typical of old 
Fogeydom, in which the, unpretending little tale would sprout out 
like a golden gillyflower from amongst the bricks and stones of a 
heap of rubbish. There was but scant merit in most of these trifles, 
the species requiring total perfection* to rise above the merest com- 
monplace. Merim<5e, a real Benvenuto of his art, knew what ho 
wanted: ho wanted the super-eiqaisite in«which the sun’s entire 
radiance should be condensed, as in a dewdrop — ^he never conceived 
of a gem that shoulc^ have the dimens^ns of a ^up plate. But the 
“ Benvenutos ” were rare of the rarest, and this explains the delight 
of so refined an artist as Jules Lemaitre at sight of of 

Henri Lavedan, who, without a doubt, is the onp among all others^ 
who has best understood and achieved the aim 5f»the chef ffkcole 
whom he himself never knew. * • 

For the British reader there may be drawbacks to the admiring 
attention called forth by the wofks of a writet like Henri Lavedan : 
they unmistakably presuppose a condition of society that 4s not 
exemplary, but that w. It is a world in which few barriers exist, in 
.which the ordinary episodes of life pasa outside of any enclosures. 
It is the world of La Dame aux (JameliiaSy of Frgu'-Frou^ of M. Ife 
Camore^ • 

Men# like Alexandre Dumas fih , have done their very utmost 
to castigate Jbhe. citihzation of the hour in France, and for their 
pains, they have Jbeen r^prog-Ched that they ‘‘painted the evil-doers,” 
and thus biade them#known ! Iu9 though you coul(^ punish with any 
efEect individuals q| classes whose existence you attempted to hide ! 

Granted, then, the actual state of “ good ” society in France, 
M. Lavedan, who is very young be it rememberefl, does not aspire to 
be a reformevij^but paints what he* sees, &nd for the most part paints 
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it pitifully, betrayingjUt almost every line how keenly he f^ls the 
pity His His true 

As there is generally in our modfijrn ‘ society some partiaular 
feature by which a gen6raJ:ion distinguishes itself, soothe last. few 
years in hHance have «ritn^ssed the birth of an entirely new bc]ioo 1 of 
feminine impropriety — the assumptiod, namely, of the externals 
and of the vulgarity of vice withqut the commission of downright 
sin, which entails risk, and may involve retribution. 

A 'yord in Sardou’s Famille Benoiton labelled this sect long years 
before it sprang into actual life. When Chaihpros^ overheard the 
talk of the Demokelles Benoiton ^ and held up ‘his hands in horror 
at the notion of two girls whose parlance was that of bookmakers, 
boulevardiers, stable-boys and habitues of the most disreputable places 
of resort, , Mile. C!lotildo*s rejoinder was: “And honest women 
withal ! ” (“ Et avec cela, mon aipi, IionnHes .... oui ! mon 

pauvre ardi, Iwnnetes ! ”) 

For years the word lay fallow but it has been “ lived up to '' at 
last, and there are now a crowd of young women and girls — not, for 
that matter, so young either ! — who ape e^iery imaginable outrage 
on decorum from a mere desire to simulate a state of psychological 
decomposition- they, in many casos, barely understand. This, too, 
is to be found in Manchecourt‘’'s Jeune Fille (in the chapter entitled 
“A Chfeval’*), ai;id also prominently in “Jeanne*' (in Zes Enfanh d 
edti) to "such perfection indeed that one is almost tempted to com- 
plain of so much real innocence and bona-fide honesty being wasted 
on such effrontery, qn so much aff&tation and showing off " of 
corruption. 

In meptioning Jeanne, I have alluded to one of the most touching 
of all Henri Lavedan's short tales, Lee EnfanU d cdU, one of the 
most admired, mbst often quoted stories, unhappily illustrative of 
modern lifo in France. Jeaifne is the daughter of Madame de 
Eainville and the Marquis dujGlaive, and is altogether and avowedly 
a “stray ” product. ‘ She is eightedh, is excellently well educated, 
endowed with every possiUe accomplishment, handsome into the 
bargain, of a kindly, easy disposition, . and completely of her 
“ period,” as we shall ^ soon. ‘see. Her ifaother one fine morning 
informs M. du GSaive that ^ Jeanne is likely to give them trouble, 
and that he must lecture her soundly on the subject of a certain 
non-commissioned who is reported to^be paying court to her. The 
Marquis rings, and to the valet de chambm says^Bharply,^ 

** Where is Mademoiselle Jeanno P" o ^ . 

** Taking her fencijig leakons, Monsieur le^Marquis.’* ^ 

** Tell her to come immediately,” is the order, and foria wonder she is obe- 
dient, and comes. ^ 

(1) We must r^ember that in the French army the rank mys nothing ; a ncm-oom- 
misaionod officer or a private may be^a duke’s son. * 
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lowing a fail ^proken m two— “ Look there! ” ehe exolaipois^ tlfere’s the 
fourth iVe broken this morning ! My hand is so hard that . /. . ** 

“ Jeanne,” interrupts her angry sire, “just take off your glordfl, I have to 
*ipeak eedoudy to you , . . probably guess what I have to eay P ” 

♦“ Not the ghost of a notion ! ” 

“ Try to bp less impertinent, if you pleaSle.” • 

“ rm all attention— haci says the girh mockingly. • 

“Silence!” commands tjio Marquis .... “J Jcnow ^everything — ^your 
mother has told me all, rfhd I am shocked and grieved — how dare you 
laugh?” .... • • ^ 

“I’m not laughing at your grief, father, but at an idea that came into my 
head I . . ^ ^ • • 

“ So that while I am talking to you of the gravest matters you are thinking 
of the Lord knows whatr! . . . . ” * 

“ Oh I Heavpn ! father ! ” is the enubbing rejoinder, “ I know by heart every . 
word you’re going to utter ! ” ^ * 

And in this tone the colloquy goes on, w^h natural irritation on the 
father’s part, with good-huragured and witty insolence on that of the 
daughter. At last, whenwsufficiently provoked by what she refuses 
to think “just,” Jeanne ends by faking her own part, and with an 
amusing mixture of .rebellion and common sense, begs the Mar- 
quis to listen to stgry in turn. She is absolutely frank about 
the whole situation, and admits that “ Paul,” as, to her father's 
horror, she calls her admirer (correcting the too familiar name into 
M. Guerand), has contrived frequent *mee tings with her, has written 
her many letters, and, above all, manages to join her in her rides in 
the Bois. “ Good God, JeanneV’ cries M.*du Glaive, “ but doesn’t 
u groom go with you ? ” “ Certainly he does ; only, you see, I con- 
trive to lose him.” ^ * • 

* # ^ 

After this the unfortunate parSht collapses, and listens to the 
•extremely practical way in which his youthful oftsprii^ recounts 
what she has determined upon for her future existence. 

She dwells much upon her own “ prudence*”, aiidAho care she has 
taken to know all necessary details eff the young man’s “ prospects ” 
and “expectations,” and asserts that Jiier marriage is by no means a 
bad one, and that Ijer suitor ii^the son of par&ts who are more than 
’‘'well off,” and that his family is of a fairly good wwmerefit origin, 
"“ highly respectable ” in ^very sense. In short, she proves that all 
that a conscientious and •indeed wily J^mily notary ” could wish to 
discover she has taken thought of, and not having sufficiently van- 
quished her opponent, she comee at last to the gratid irrefutable 
argunyent, which is handled most delicately and with extraordinary 
dexterity:— ^ . 

“ Fathor! ” says sho, hooosiing tender and caressing — “ father ! you must 
let mo aaif everything ’’x-the Marqjkis bows his head — “ you do not seem,” she 
says gently and with, some hesitation— “ you»do not seem w take in the realities 
of the situation in ^hich I, Jeanne de Bainville, find myself placed : it is a 
strange one — have you never reflected upon it ? I, for my part, have thought of 
it constantly ! . • • ! The education you have given me, the society in which 1 
live, fits me for^a social position which is rejfuted brilliaut .... Now all this 
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it is, 'wHtch on the contrary complicates the whole matter % . • * You don’t 
seem, as I say again, to understand ! . . . . Here I am with no end of advan- 
tages, as you may think, spedking foreign Iwguages, knowing how to dance 
and sing, and skate and ride, bringing down my pigeon neatly enough, and 
fencing to admiration .... not ugly withal— add to that, a^fathbr bearing 
one of the noblest names in France, ^nd a mother who^would certainly be the 
most indulgent and amiable of Mothers- in-laub! .... I am just over eighteen, 
and may say j*ai tout pour mot. How happy I sahall b^ ! . . . . supremely 
happy, n'eat^ciR pas f Everybodv will be asking nfe for his wife, evidently I 
shall have but to show myself* to* bo surroundSd by suitors — in a word:, 

I am essentially marriageable ! .that is probably your 

opinion*? . . . . . ■ 


The Marquis, with unmistakable embarrassment and in a low 
tope, says : “ Of course.” . . . The gM shakes hor head and, after 
considerable efForts to and not plainly state hercase^ begins anew 
with the ominous phrase 


** But, father, I kuow too much . . . know what makes it all impossible.”^ 
The father starts and anxiously exclaims, “ Whoffc can you mean, Jeanne ? ” 

She looks down and whispers. . . r 

“You don’t imagine how long I have knowp it alj . . . since I was quite 
a little thing . . . children always knew everything that is sought to be 
hidden . . . .” 

“ What do you know ?....” 

** That mamms^and you were never mar — ” . . . ! with sudden emotion she 
throws her arms round his neck, exclaiming, “ but I love you dearly, petit ptre^ 
and mamma too ! 1 donH caren. straw about it all ! rrCest hien cgal ces choscs 
Id !) 1 am, after aU, your * little Joltunejte,* and nothing mc/ie, and I love 
you both, clearly, dearly,! . < . . Ycu arfe not angiy with me ? . . . .” 

“ No ! ” grunts Monsieur le Marquis with a grim expression of countenance. 


In that phrase, ‘‘ I^on’t carq a straw for conventions ! ” an entire 
civilization stares you in the face. 

Kecognjiing how^ difficult she is to “place” {i.e. to marry), Mdlle. 
ileaune has chosen ^ for herself a young sous-officicr of respect- 
able family, who <s* ready to give her his name, and whose bourgeois 
patents wilKnot “look down upbn her,” for, practical as she is, like 
all of her kind in our day, sh^ argues that she must not turn up 
her nose at this modest* suitor (who comes of his own accord), as 
such offers as this “won^t home again ” and she winds up her 
little “ confidence ” to the Marquis dp Glaive with.the artlessly con- 
descending assurance, that “.she is not at all angry with him, only 
he i^ally must leaiti to see things they arc.” 

1 am obliged to recur again to d^ules Lemaitre’s appreciation of 
this strange little drama, for he seems to me, amongst the many who 
have praised it, to strike more justly than allctUe others the real 
note of human sympathy it calls forth : — « c . c 

In the undeniable <Alent with which the w^ole episoefe is treated,” he says,. 
** it is the deep morality of it that most impresses mo, andorhen I consider the 
situation as it is there painted, its pitiable truth, and the terrible lucidity with 
which this poor child looks straight into her destiny, andrwhen I see the gay 
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resignation with wlyoh this di&enchantee de la vie (who has no business to be 
so cheated of life’s blessings) throws her arms round her father’s neck, caressing 
him as tenderly as though he had defrauded her^ of nothing, I confess that 
instead of toiling I feel — stupid foSl that I am ! — far more inclined to weep.’’ 

# • 

In readings Henri Layedan it is no ^aestton of approving what he 
depicts, nor of disputing the -truth of it;* it is the photograph of 
existing society in Francg,*and if after a thoiighlfol |>erusal of his 
works (particularly La ITaute) you *arep of en to any surprises ” on 
the part of “ well-bred .people ” in Paris it will beypur own fault ; 
you will have read lightly, or without the wish, cr it may be the 
capacity, for being better informed. But this is not his sole charac- 
teristic ; he haj yet another, porhaps the rarest of any in modern^ 
continental, and most of all in French, writers, but one, which, by 
the aspirers to magniloquence and to the “ high-flown ’’ of any kind, 
will be called “ inferior ’’ and decried. If I were one of these, and 
desirous to ‘‘spare” M. LayeAan, I would ^hicld his dignity by 
praising his humourouso instincts (“humour being admitted as 
artistic among these modern ^iuphufsts !), but this would be to pre- 
sent him in dalse cSblours » — that He is possessed of humour is unde- 
niable, and tnat of the very finest description ; but humour has ad 
offshoot- rare even beyond the rest, because only adinjssible when 
both exquisite and natural in a superlative degree ; anfl this is the 
true, laughter-qompelling, sparkling, yttcrly Irresistible, but elegant 
and graceful fun of a Sidney Smftk. As Ho jace ^Walpole ob&ervod 
over a century ago, real fun is not il plant of natural growth in 
France, where, he remarks, “ Mcnjseldom iildulge in irrepressible fits 
of laughter.” The rea'son appears to me* not difficult to discover. If 
once encouraged it would go too far and cease to be harmless or 
innocent, whereas fun takes its playful grace frqpi ijjfe very inhbcence, - 
and, depending as it does on “ le choc des chos6s *eatce elles,” is, of 
its essence, impersonal. » ^ • 

M. Lavedan’s little book entitled Inconsolablcs is, I am inclined to 
maintain, one of the only works in modern, French literature in 
which this exhilarating element bursts forth triumphantly. It jises, 
it may be said, originally in the genuine comic vein of Moliere ; so it 
does ; but the arch master resorts to it seldom, and no slight precau- 
tion is needed in tracking the flow of the stream while it remains 
limpid and pure. * 

The canvas of the Inconsolalks is the simplest possible, once the 
principaf situation is jpranted; which, in’ our present day, woidd trouble 
no professor of statistics, though its consequences and their treatment 
are so essentially and comically priginal. 

The Leit motiv is merely this : M. Lemarchand, a^;ypical bourgeois 
of the Rue 8t. *has lost his wife, and is devoutly convinced that 
no circumstance in l^fe can ever diminish the bitterness of his grief. 
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On tli% day of her funeral he lingers behind the ^ble of 

mourners, who, dropping ofiE one by one, leave him alone, crouching 
at the foot of the marble slab, at whose head rises a gigantic white 
cross, bearing Afr name whp now lies there lost to him, for ever Ipst. 

Mm Amilie ! '' is the only 'frord he can uttef, iftimersed as he is in 
the flood of his despair, and yet conscious as he shuts out the entire 
world from his view of how wretchedly complete is his misery^ and 
of how the ruin of his affef>ti(Jiis, which he believes so irremediable, 
coincides with, ^he bankruptcy of all his comforts ! We are not 
led fo imagine Amalie either •startlingly* beautiful or bewitoh- 
ingly young, or to Infer that the partnership was severed in the full 
Jieyday of recent union. No ! ratlaer the reverqp, and a sign or two 
obviously points to the fact that the bereaved one had been “ cared 
for” pending a tolerabjy protracted time, and that “long habit” 
might enter into the anguish of ‘hhving henceforth to “care” 
for himself. *Still she is his “ Am^li^,” and she is gone ! It 
is autumn, the day is waning, and the inconsolable widower 
is reminded that very shortly the .gates . of the cemetery will 
be closed, and that there is no “ permission de fjix heures ” 
for the belated in the vineyards of the dead. Struggling up from 
his knees with a last agonized appeal upon his lips of “ Amelie ! tu 
m’entends . t . . Am41ie ! . T ” he rises to his feet, and is preparing 
to perform the prosaic ict of pjbking up his hat, whep, even as he is 
takingla last fare^^iell Jook at th« 'fatal letters which chronicle the 
fact that “ Berthe Eglantine, Amelie Lemarchand, deceased in her 
fifty-seventh year,i' lies beneath— »( You see there had been room 
in a Jewell-spent liie for perhaps something *more than Monsieur 
Lemarchand) — even in that moment a shadow falls upon the 
•^tone ahS the widower hears an echo of his wail, and sees, from 
behind the cross,*ahother mourner stand forth confronting him — the 

shadbw or^the double of himself “Long, lank, and limp, and 

exceeding spare,” states the narrator, “ clad aU in black and shod in 
kid bottincs, neatly tipped with varnished leather, the stranger was of 
unquestionable correctness^ had a mien decidedly circumspect, with 
well-groomed moustache and beard, "hqd a coat of unmistakable 
solemnity. He inight be about forty-five* not more, although some 
stray white hairs were already mixing with the smooth but not too 
thin crop overshading his temples. Ilis whole air was of one who 
listens officially to high mass, his arms crossed, and his brow <|evoutly 
beht towards the earth, where reposed the lady of whom it was 
statistically recorded that she had only^been “taken” in her fifty- 
seventh year, and had, until the meltow* age o^ fifty-six, endured as 
an ornament to a perhaps insufficiently grateful world. ... As our 
original widower gazed in a kind of perplexed curiosity upon this 
fellow-sufierer whe^was probably in quest of some near relation too 
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long lai*^ to restf to be quickly discovered, the intruder rosd to a 
more erect attitude, and their eyes involuntari^ met \ . .He k mkiuken 
in lAe grave, IB the thought 4hat»dart8 through the brain of the worthy 
M. Jjemarc^and, interpreted in one of those inimiiable phrases of 
which M. Lavedan h 9 .s the secret . . *// se trompe de difmte / 

But no ! ... in the discreet dhd confused sympathy of the moment 
the more recent visitor attempts a ^bow of melancholy* grace, which 
is responded to by his vilg-a-vis with* bicoming civility. In that 
instant Lemarchand recognises who it is standing Ijefore him . . . 
and let us leave it to the author tb tell the story, for seldom has he 
better shown than in the following lines his sm^ular command of 
contradictory qualities • 

“ TJn regard, qu’a la deroheo il jeta sur renigmatique afflige, con&rma Le- 
inarchand . . . Oui! c’etait Bobin avec evidence! vieilli sa^s donte :.,(tbe other 
is ten or fifteen years his senior) par^emine, Vorbit plus cave ot le noz plus 
tranchant — mais c’etait Edmond Bobin, le premier mari d* Amalie 1 de la chere 
et tant rogrottee qui deux ans apres son divorce etait Revenue sa femme a lui 
Lemarchand. II domeurait ab’rae dans de philosophiques et iamentables con- 
siderations. C^tait dramatiqun et'touchant, ccs deux successifs ipouXy terrasses 
a la fois par unp mcmo*douleiii conjugafo, et il fut force de couvenir que Bobin 
avait agi avoc nne extreme delicatesso, car rien no lo contraignait k un pareil 
hommago, onvers une femme, a coup eur aimee autrefoiSy mais qui avait cesse 
de porter son nom, et lui 6tait dovenuo ^rangere ** • 

, But both men have now risen, and with •only the funeral* cross 
between them are reflecting on 4j;ie%cst means of ’effecting their 
retreat, Go they must, but unlikcy^the Thane of Cawdor guests, 
they ‘‘ stand upon the order of ^eir going,’' so Jhat their exit may 
be, in a rather embarrtfssing situation, irreproachably convenable. The. 
end of it is that, as a matter of fact, Lemarchand, the elder of tho 
two, takes precedence, and as he paces down the path leading to the^ 
gate, hears the footsteps of his colleague” close ’behind him. 

The mixture of irony conscious of tlip incongruity of things, and of 
the sense of poetry evoked by the beauty of the material ’surround- 
ings is so very remarkable that !Lcannof resist ^quoting the following 
few lines : — * 

• o 

. . . . “ Le soleil plongeait d^rn^re la colline, empourprant de larges lueurs-^ 
d’ adieu le ciel d’or pale sur lequel so decalqu^ient avec des allures de minarets 
les innombrables clochotona et les domes de la' necropolo immense. Les ifs et 
ies Cyprus de bronze noir etaient peuplesb de petits oiseaux qui s’interpellaient 
comme des Ames et le soir peu k peu Mablissait sur les vnxyrtsl d^gageant un 
tel repos^une telle b6atitude cr^pusculaire qu’on avait presque* envie de se 
ooucher la, et d’y faire^uu exquis dodo jusqVau lendemain dans le prodigieux 

doux silence d\ine*nuit kurmee ctetoiles,** .... 

» • 

There ifir in that shprt passage for those who take delight in the 
real beauties of French style, such an Intimate knowledge of the 
latent capacities of words, such an exquisite marqueierie of the comic 
element dovetailed into the serenest sense of nature, that nothing 
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iarth^ is required^ to explain the eulogies of the habitijally dis- 
dainful Parisian critics, and even the, at first sight, excessive enthu- 
siasm of M. Jules Lemaitre himself. There is in the gradual 
settling down of evening over the dead ” (‘‘le soir s’^taWissant peu 
a pcu^sur les morts ”) a ieptH of tangible reppse,' and in the start- 
ling juxtanpsition of ‘'un exquis dodo” with the “prodigieux 
silence” of a “nuit larm^e d’etoiles,”.^fiRich unfailingly sure 
audacity of hand, that M. ^cJmaitre’s adniiration for Ics roueries du 
style in so young a writer ceases to astonish one ; and when he 
declares that Manchecourt’s easy,‘ utterly ndtural harmony of dis- 
cordant images is trhly du Sevigne — dmx cents nns aprts^ and that, in 
Jbis ontrance des motSy he attains to ar perfectly incroyakle exuberance 
of effect, it is impossible not to agree with him. 

Little is needed^ to tell^thc tale of the Incomolahles ; it is a work of 
art as of observation, and its psychology is so inextricably interwoven 
with its q)hilological cunning, that an ^ssay might be devoted to 
nearly every line. The two survivors of the twice-wedded Amelie 
being in their different ways what in polite French parlance would 
be. termed “ deux fieffes c^go'istes find a s,ort of* mutusfi compensi- 
tion in their woe, and from having been obliged, at the gate of the 
cemetery, to share the same Jiac^^Cy^ they end by sharing the colmbincd 
consolations of la vie d deux nladc pleasant (and hygienic) by a joint 
cordon hleu ! II Wy a quo chez^oi qidou puisse avoir du Ion tapioca!’* 
murmurs Robin, tb© third day after Amelie’s ” demise, and from 
the hour of that avowal, opines the author, “ la gene qui les tenait 
auparavant fondit tout-a-fait.” Conffort is everywhere around them ; 
on a conveniently small tablcT^ snowy linen without a crease and 
femininely polished plate without a speck ; not a lurking draught 
tinywhere, and hot plates to boot wherefrom to feed! on ancient 
Norman clock •ticks away sluggish hours that seemingly wish to 
linger, anej in the mellow radiance of a carefully disposed lamp the 
countenance of the defunct A^^lie shines equally on both. But this 
is A younger ‘‘ Am^lid, V in whom, iif his innermpst soul, Lemarchand 
is foroeci to admit he has no part. This “Amalie ” has long golden 
"brown ringlets — whereas the wife of Ta s^econde manierCy as the suc- 
cessor well knows (for he ajso has his portrait which he keeps shut 
up!) has prim «ibandeaux of ashen grey. On this inequality of 
personal charm depends chiefly the finely drawn picture of the well- 
hidden retrospective jealousy on one side, and the disguised self- 
gratulation on the other, with the treasures o| machiavellian diplo- 
macy employed to avoid all idea of conflipting claimp. , ^ 

1 said both were equally selfish, and though th^ mature Lefiiarchand 
could not dispute the superiftrity of Robin, who Jiad been master of 
the golden-hued ringlets and bloom of earlier years, still the foyer 
was too comfortable* to be imperilled by misplaced susceptibility, and. 
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Radego^de the kitchen divinity, too health-bringing to be lightly 
thought of — and somehow when he gaze^ at the portrait (in a 
magnificent frame) of the woman he had, in reality, never known, 
Monsieur Lemarchand grew to radically confound Past and Present, 
and to ^become penetrated with a dini conviction that he possoesed a 
kind of co-proprietary right ®in the lady of the ringlets, who had 
after all gone to t better, world definitely labelled with his name. 
And so, the two lived oii for many moflths associated in their grief 
as in a fonction pHbliqu(?, going daily to P6ro Lachaiso as to either of 
those domestic Mecctfe of Parisian life, their Bureau or their 
“ Caf^,’* until one day the duty of doing homage to the deceased 
dawned upon ihcnifboth, and visions of a monument en chcveux crossed 
the brain of one, as of the other, of the bereaved. 

More than ever must one regret want of, space,, for the^ppisode of 
M. Ducormicr, the great capillary artist, is the crown of the entire 
story, and in the concise eiipression of its intense vk comica it has 
an undoubted right to complete Reproduction. A few lines will 
prove this and wc will •leave the rest to the reader’s imagination. 

Both ^^rulicts,” having conceived the same plan, are together 
introduced jnto the genial presence of the inspired artkte en cheveux 
who, hUving no time to waste, wh^ he has heard from Lemarchand 
hesitatingly that ‘^iious sommes venus pour dcs cheveux,” replies with 
brusquerie bjo an immediate demand for the ra\f material,’^ ex- 
claiming : Vous les avoz sur vous ? yoyons-les tout do suite."^* But 
here, the melancholy inferiority of the later “partner ” becomes mani- 
fest. While Robin ta^es from a silver paper, perfipned with patchouli, 
a long living tress of silky softness and tender nw^ncr, cut (it is 
apparent to the connomeur^ whom nothing can deceive from an 
occiput full of the warmth of life, Lemarchand J&ashfully exhibits 
in the folds of le Petit Journal a very dusty-looking sample of a thin 
dry growth, uncommonly like flax, and evidently severed from a 
scalp beyond all power of resisting,, such excision. The great 
Ducormier spreads both the “ tails ” upon his palms, saying in a 
business-like way : “ Composons-nous uif eeul ouvrage ? ou en faut-il 
deux s^pares ? Peut-on marier les deux nattes ? ” 

The Inconsolahles look "at each other .blankly, for on this point 
neither had as yet come to any decision^ ; Lemarchand, however, ds 
preparing some kind of rejoinder, which prompts Ducormier to hint 
suggestively : “ Votre femme, sans dqute, monsieur ? ” and provokes 
Robin (who pstgems ^hat this confrere of his has been hitherto a 
trifle too ^pl£-assertive)^to intervene in a tone of ^authority with the 
words : “ Oui, Monsieur, vOus I’avez dit : nous somrqes le mart 

Mme. Blaze de Bury. 



LEPERS AND Leprosy in no&way. 

* t 

The diseaso now tnown as leprosy presents, many curious, interest- 
ing, and melanclioly features/ ^rom very early times down to the 
present day it h^s caused an amount of sulfering and disability which 
is altogether incalculable. It depends upoil a specific cause ; it is 
decidedly contagiofis, and it prevails within r certain countries and 
districts, to which it clings with ^obstinate tenacity. It seldom 
startles mankind by taking an epidemic form, and in this respect it 
differs from cholera, wl|jch, though never entirely absent from cer- 
tain parts of the world, bursts out*'ffom time to time like a sudden 
conflagration, and carries off hundreds or thousands of victims. In a 
few weeks or months the scourge passes off ; the depopulation of towns 
or districts, and the distress of the survivors being all the traces that 
remain of its visit. In the large" majority of the sufferers, cholera 
proves fatal within a few days ; more or less tardy Astoration to 
health is the«general result in those who recover from the onslaught 
of the ^disease. Such is the history of many epidemics in the East. 
Public sympathy is strongly e^ccited ; funds are coMected for the 
relief of the sufferers, and surviNors, and in some countries every 
possible effort is made to stop the advance of the destroyer. 

The case with i^egard ‘to leprosy is altogether different. This 
disease is beyond doubt contagious ; it is certainly communicable 
from person to person, but is less readily transferred than many other 
disorders of a similar type. Introduced among certain races and into 
certain countrieif, it spreads with greater or less rapidity; while 
among other peoples and in other lands it seems quite unable to gain 
a footing. It has, however, Jhe malignant power of remaining fixed 
in' the countries it Weets for its‘ ravages, and, what is perhaps 
sadder still, of infecting the inhabitants of such places with the 
‘"•notion that it is an evil which cannot be .got rid of, and must conse- 
quently be jDome with patience or indifference. There is therefore 
this marked contrast between leprosy and cholera. The latter breaks 
out occainonally, kills hundredslor perhaps thousands after severe 
but short suffering, and then disappears. Leprosy is^ always 
pTOsent, its ravages are unceasing ; having once ^narked out a victim 
it clings to him for years, and seldom leaves him unjjil, after manifold 
and terrible sufferings, death steps £n to clau^ his prey.*' The one 
complaint is regarded as a foe to be combated ; the other, as an evil 
to be tolerated. 

Such, then, are dame of the pooi^ar features ef leprosy as seen in 
countries where nothing interfered with its spread. The equanimity 
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"with its rarages are tolerated is the resujt of several causes. 
In the East the fatalism of the inhabitants ijp fostered by the belief 
entertained by their rulers th£rt mankind must passively submit to 
the ^erribltf infliction. Even a viceroy of !^ndia is reported to have 
said that one Tnigh£ aljnost as readily undertake to rid India gf its 
snakes as of its leprosy. A statement of this kind^may be taken as a 
measure of the frequency of the complaint. It is, however, only fair 
to mention that until qufte recently fhd balance of testimony was 
decidedly in favour of the non-contagiousness of the^diseaso: Much 
weight has naturally been attached to a Eeport, iSsued by the CoUege 
of Physicians (1867), stating that the most experienced observers in 
different parts ef the world were 6f opinion that leprosy was not com-# 
municable by proximity or contact. It is not too much to'say (with Mr. 
Macnamara) that this conclusion was based upon in^perfect evidence, 
and that its authoritative prgmulgation has produced very mis- 
chievous results. There is reason to believe that Hindostan •alone at 
the present day contains Ne arly a quarter of a million of lepers, and 
wo know that these unfortunate sufferers arc allowed to associate 
freely with |he community. No sort of restraint is placed upoq 
them. In fie large cities llu^y wander through the streets, and 
congregate at railway stations and qther places of public <*esort ; they 
squat around tanks, washing themselves and dressing their jsores ; 
and we are further informed that in ^Bombay, one of. their favourite 
haunts is a spot close to large educfttional institutiens. Knowing, as 
we now do, that leprosy is a contagious disease, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the enormou^ number of lepers in IndiaJ 

I have referred to this blot upon our national reputation because 
,I wish to draw attention to a country much nearer home g.nd long 
infested wuth leprosy, but one in which the disease is now dealt with* 
in a far different fashion. During several recent fisits to Norway 
(thanks to the courtesy of the local J)hysicians), I have had many 
opportunities of observing cases of leprosy. • I have noticed with 
much satisfaction th^ gradual diminution in Hhe number of lepers, 
as shown by trustworthy statistics, and 1 have made inquiry into 
the causes which hg,ve produced ^so desirable a result. In a little 
work, now preparing for ptblication, I iia.ve entered morg fully into 
the whole subject ; meanwhile I venture to hope that some account 
of my investigations in Norway wiH not be without interest. 

We have no certain knowledge as tp the manner in which leprosy 
was conveyed .into Huippe ; but there is evidence to the effect, that 
in the last centpry b.c^, th^ disease had established itself in the 
Homan Empire. Its sub^equWt spread throughput Europe can 
easily be accounted for ; wherever the Homan eagles went, the germs 
of the disease would necessarily accompany them. From this source. 
Spain, France, andOermany sooiier or later became infected, and 
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alth(}ugh there arc no records which enable us to, trace the progress 
of the malady in Europe during several hundreds of years afterwards, 
the steps that were taken to chock, its , spread in the seventh and 
) following centuries, sufficiently indicate the alarming frcquoiKiy of 
the disease and the virulent character it hud asstimed. . 

Leper hospitals would appear to have been, established in Norway 
somewhat lafer thhn in other European cohnjries/ History tells us that 
in the Frankish kingdom, these institutions' wore founded in the eighth 
and ninth centuries ; in Ireland, about the year 8()!) ; in Spain, in 
l,O07 ; in Englandj in the eleventh century ; in Scotland and the 
Netherlands, in tht) twelfth, and, in Norway, in the thirteenth cen- 
, tury. During and after the Crusades, leprosy 8pi;pad with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and leper hospitals were rapidly multiplied all 
over Europe. It is estimated that in the twelfth century there 
were 2,0tr0 8uch*ho8pitals in FranCe^'alone, and 19,000 in the whole 
of Chrigtenddin. So terrible were t£e Ravages of the disease, that it 
seemed as though Some altogether new plague had been sent to 
punish mankind. Indeed some historians, have asserted that the 
leprosy of the Middle Ages was Introduced fo/the first time from 
the East by those who returned from the ’Crusades. As a matter of 
fact, howevpr, leper hospitals existed in England some years before 
any of the Crusaders retraced tlicir steps westwards. The Soldiers 
of « the Gross doubtless brougjit with them many fidsos of severe 
leprosy, and 'an fxtrpmely viruidnt form thus became engrafted 
upon the disease already prevalent throughout Europe. 

The founders af lepef hospitalc, and their contemporaries, were 
not harassed by any doubts as Iw the contagious nature of the malady, 
and the^measures they adopted for checking its spread were at once 
-simple *and effectual. The hospitals or asylums were established for 
the purpose of cebeiving, and carefully isolating, infected persons ; 
the/ were not, strictly speaking, medical institutions, fdr the disease 
was regarded as altogether incurable. The patients were engaged in 
rdigious duties, and subjected to Mgorous discipline. They appear, 
howq-Ver, to have been well cared for ; they were supplied with good 
•diet and proper clothing, 'and sauitaty mlos of various kinds were 
strictly enforced. In England, hud in mther ‘European countries, 
lepers were classed ah idibts or insane persons; they could not 
inheritanyproperty, and Weip fact regarded as though already 
dead. BuSial rites were performed by the Church over a leper on 
his admission into a hospital. 'Sir J. Simpson tej^s us that in Frmice 
not many decadea ago, the ritual stilf contained ‘the- office for the 
separation of the leper from the outot world! “ ' ' 

The gradual flisappearaifce of leprosy from almost every country 
in Europe was due to no single cause : but the’^ineasures taVon for 
isolating the suffeirers must have largely contributed towards the 








